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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The committee met at 8 p.m. in committee 
room No. 1. 


ANNUAL REPORT, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES, 1978-79 


Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. The meet- 
ing will come to order. When we adjourned 
last Tuesday I stated that the meeting would 
be convened again when the minister would 
make a review. Since then the Geraldton 
report has been placed on the desks of all 
members of the Legislature. At rather short 
notice, I came in at one o’clock today and 
notified as many members as I could that we 
would meet again this evening with the Min- 
ister of Natural Resources (Mr. Auld) and 
some of his ministry officials. 

I will turn the meeting over to you, Mr. 
Minister. Perhaps you want to make an an- 
nouncement, 

Mr. Van Horne: A point of privilege, Mr. 
Chairman: Before we do that, the Order 
Paper today did not indicate this meeting 


would be held and you explained why, but I 
_ think you should be reminded that some of us 


from out of town rely on that as our direction 
for the day. We were told that this meeting 
would not be held. It was because one of our 


people heard about it in the hallway that I 
_ got a call to be here and was able to get here 
late this afternoon. 





It is an important matter and I think we 


_ should have more than this type of notice for 
_a meeting such as this. Had it not been for a 
_ happenstance hearing in the hallway, because 


this was not on the Order Paper, I simply 
would not have been able to be here. I) had to 


hop in my car and drive 100 and some odd 
_ miles to be here. 


Mr. Chairman: A notice did not go out. It 
wasn't on the desk, I will admit. I did ask 
our chief whip to announce it in the House, 
which he did, so that all members would be 
forewarned. Tomorrow is Wednesday, we do 
not sit and it’s a question of getting on with 


the work that is before us. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Van 
Horne makes an excellent point. I think he is 


correct. I felt the same way on April 1 when 
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the committee was called for organization 
purposes. We had this sprung on the com- 
mittee without any notice. 

I don’t know how it happened that this 
matter was discussed in such fullness, in terms 
of defining and in fact passing a resolution on 
April 1, without alerting the members of the 
committee it was going to be dealt with, but 
it was. I suppose the television cameras and 
the media were here at that time. I don’t 
know how that happened, but I am sure, Mr. 
Chairman, you didn’t orchestrate it. I don’t 
see any point in arguing a matter of order at 
this time, unless you feel this matter is not 
properly before us. 


Mr. Chairman: No. I believe I had called 
the meeting for organizational purposes during 
the session. It was moved that the first order 
of business would be that the minister’s reply 
in the House was not satisfactory, and there- 
fore the question of his report in general 
came up. 

I would ask the minister to make his state- 
ment. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I have at- 
tempted to put together the chronology of 
events since Wednesday, August 22. I have 
with me some senior members of staff: the 
deputy minister, Dr. J. K. Reynolds; the as- 
sistant deputy minister, northern Ontario, 
Louis Ringham; the ministry counsel at the 
inquest into the tragedy, Mr. Dennis Brown, 
QC; Mr. Ron Kincaid, regional fire control 
co-ordinator for the north-central region; Mr. 
Larry Woods, who was a member of the 
board of review and the Ontario Public 
Service Employees Union representative from 
Fort Frances; Mr. John Walker, district man- 
ager from Geraldton; Mr. George Elliott, 
regional director, northern region; Mr. George 
McCormack, regional director, northwestern 
region, and chairman of the board of review, 
which I set up; Mr. Al Baxter, regional di- 
rector of the north-central region, and Mr. 
Bill Foster, assistant deputy minister, south- 
ern Ontario, who was acting deputy minister 
at the time of the tragedy. 

If the committee will bear with me, I will 
just read to you the chronicle of events as 
they have been put together by those who 
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Assistant Deputy Minister of Northern Affairs, — 


were involved. I think honourable members 
have had an opportunity to read the report of 
the board of review, which is thorough. It 
indicates the members and the events of the 
fire. | am going on from there. 

The first thing on my list is that at ap- 
proximately 12:15 p.m. on August 22 in 
Geraldton the district manager, Mr. John 
Walker, was notified of the incident, that 
there was something seriously wrong, and he 
left for the site of the burn. He arrived there 
at approximately one o'clock. He was in- 
formed on his arrival of the problem with the 
fre and that Gaius Wesley, one of those in- 
volved, was injured. The Ontario Provincial 
Police at Geraldton was notified. 

Mr. Bolan: Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, will 
there be copies of this statement that the 
minister is now making? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I can produce one. I have 
one which has been written on and added to. 
I would prefer to make this available to the 
committee after it has been retyped because 
it has some of my own notations, which may 
not be too clear to the members. Of course it 
will be in the transcript anyway. 


8:10 p.m. 


t approximately two o'clock at the Wa- 
wong fire base, Mr. Walker called the north- 
central region and asked for Mr. Baxter, the 
regional director, who was tied up. He spoke 
to Mr. Kincaid, regional fire control co-ordi- 
nator, and alerted him of problems with the 
prescribed burn, the full extent of which was 
not known, At that time Mr. Kincaid con- 
tacted Mr. Allan Johnson there and advised 
him of the situation. Mr. Johnson spoke to 
Mr. Hendry at the regional fire office and Mr. 
Hendry got in touch with Mr. Baxter in his 
meeting, called him out of the meeting and 
told him of the situation. 

At three o'clock at the Wawong fire centre, 
Mr. Walker phoned Mr. Kincaid and reported 
his observation. He informed him at that time 
that seven people were missing in the burn. 
He asked for assistance from the region to 
deal with the situation as then perceived. At 
roughly three o'clock at the regional fire 
centre in Thunder Bay, Mr, Kincaid phoned 
Mr. Johnson and gave him an up-to-date 
report and requirement of assistance. It was 
discussed whether Mr. Johnson or Mr. Kin- 
caid would go to the site. 

At the regional office again in Thunder Bay, 
Mr. Johnson advised Mr. Hendry and Mr. 
Baxter. They discussed the situation and it 
was decided that Mr. Kincaid would go to 
Geraldton to assist the staff there. 

At that time Mr. Baxter, the regional 
director in Thunder Bay, called Mr. Ringham, 


and advised him that seven people were 


missing and a head count was being taken of — 


those who were involved to find out who was 
missing. At 8:15 at the site of the burn, Mr. 
Walker returned to the base camp, met with 


the fire boss, Mr. MacKay, and the field super- — 


visor, Mr. Cameron, and also the OPP in- 
vestigating officer Constable S. Smith who had 
arrived, I guess, from Geraldton. 

Constable Smith informed Mr. Walker it 
was now the OPP’s responsibility for investi- 
gation and on all other matters pertaining to 
any deceased. At 3:15 approximately at the 
prescribed burn base camp, the radio station 
there received a call that bodies had been 
found, At approximately 3:30 p.m., the north- 
central region in Thunder Bay was called. 
Staff there called Mr. Foster, the acting 


deputy minister, in Toronto to advise him of © 


the incident and the injury to Wesley. 


At approximately four o’clock at the Wa- — 


wong fire centre, Mr. Walker returned to the 
phone there. At four o’clock in Toronto, Mr. 
Foster advised me that people were missing 
and it was possible there had been a loss of 
life on the prescribed burn. At 4.30 that day 
Mr. Foster left the office for treatment at 
hospital. At 4:30 in Thunder Bay, Mr. Baxter 
called Mr. Ringham and passed on the present 
information. 

At 4:30 back at the Wawong fire centre 
near the burn, Mr. Walker called the region 
to confirm the fatalities and say that the inci- 
dent probably was caused by a wind shift. 
From 4:30 until midnight, Mr. Walker re- 
mained at the Wawong fire centre. 


At 4:40 at the regional office in Thunder — 


Bay, Mr. Ringham attempted to contact Mr. 


Foster in Toronto. He was advised Mr. Foster | 
had gone to the hospital. Mr. Ringham con- 


tacted Mr. Foster’s home and advised Mrs. 
Foster of the situation and asked Mr. Foster 
to call Mr. Ringham when he returned. At 
4:30, again in Toronto, Mr. Foster’s secretary — 


} 


advised Mr. Spry of my ministry, who was the | 
most senior staff member in the office at the © 
time of the incident, that seven people were — 


missing. 

At five o'clock at the prescribed burn site 
Mr. A. Gunnell, the regional safety super- 
visor, arrived. At five o’clock at the Wawong 
fire centre, Sergeant Dunn of the OPP ad- 
vised Mr, Walker that the OPP would notify 
the next of kin and that Natural Resources 
was not to give out any information concern- 
ing the deceased pending notification of the 
families. . 

At 5:15 in Toronto, Mr. Foster had returned 
and he called Mr, Spry and arranged for in- 
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formation services to ‘be contacted and 
alerted. There was no confirmation of any- 
thing further. Between 5:15 and 5:30, Mr. 
Ringham in Thunder Bay was attempting to 
get me. Ji had left the office to go to a dinner. 
At 5:30 Mr. -Ringham called Mr. Spry to in- 
form him of the fatalities and at 5:32 Mr. 
Spry reached me as I had then reached the 
place where the dinner was taking place. 

At approximately the same time, Mr. Ring- 
ham in Thunder Bay called Mr. Foster and 
reached him in Toronto to advise him of the 
situation. At 5:35, again in Toronto, Mr. Spry 
called the information services branch and got 
Mr. Mutton to advise of the incident and the 


need for a news release. At 6 o'clock in To- 


ronto, Mr. Moritsugu, the director of the in- 
formation branch, who was on vacation but 
was nearby, was advised of the incident, 


-while Mr. Mutton was getting details from 


Mr. Baxter for the release. 
At 6:30 in Toronto, Mr. Moritsugu arrived 


-at the office and took charge organizing the 


staff from information services, administrative 
services, for the production and delivery of 
the news release. Mr. Moritsugu wrote the 
final release based on the draft prepared by 


~Mr. Mutton with input from Mr. Foster and 


myself and Mr. Devitt of the Premier’s office. 

At seven o'clock in Thunder Bay, Mr. 
Baxter talked to Superintendent Wilson of the 
OPP regarding notification of the next of kin. 
Mr. Wilson told Mr. Baxter that the OPP 
were handling that situation. At 7:30 in To- 
ronto, Mr. Foster reached me at the dinner 
and I instructed him to contact the chief 
coroner and ask that he begin an investiga- 
tion. At approximately eight o’clock Mr. 
Foster contacted Mr. Ringham regarding at- 
tendance at Geraldton to meet the chief 
coroner and the OPP to provide assistance in 
the investigation and to initiate internal 
review. 

At 8:30 approximately, at the Geraldton 
district at Wawong, Mr. Kincaid remained at 
the Wawong base and chatted with some of 
the Geraldton staff. He departed after mid- 
night. At the Wawong fire centre, Mr W. R. 
Doyon, field services supervisor for the Nipi- 
gon district, arrived. Mr. Doyon was ap- 
pointed fire boss to extinguish the prescribed 
burn. 

At 9:10 in Toronto, there were calls from 
some news media which saw a brief item on 
the front page of the first edition of the Globe 
and Mail and the concurrent Canadian Press 


item. The media were advised that Natural 


Resources would have a release ready within 
about 15 minutes. At 9:20 the news release 
was issued in Toronto, delivered by hand or 
phone to local daily newspapers, radio and 


TV stations, wire services, and Telexed to 
field offices, particularly to Thunder Bay and 
Geraldton. That news release gives the wind 
shift as the cause in the lead paragraph, as I 
think honourable members are aware. 

8:20 p.m. 

At 10 o'clock at the Wawong fire centre, 
the news media called John Walker. In 
response to questions, he mentioned the cause 
as possibly a wind shift. Between 10 and 
11:15 p.m. in Toronto, calls began from the 
news media for more particulars. These were 
referred to the OPP at Geraldton for details 
of the deceased and to Thunder Bay for 
further details of the incident. 

At 1:30 approximately on Thursday, August 
23, Mr. Ringham and Mr. Baxter arrived at 
Geraldton by car and were briefed by Messrs. 
Kincaid and Walker. At 4 p.m. at Geraldton, 
there was a news conference called by Nat- 
ural Resources. Present were Mr. Ringham, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Kincaid and Mr. Walker. At 
that time, the theory was put forth that to the 
best of knowledge, wind shift was a probable 
contributing cause. 

At approximately 4:30 at Geraldton, Messrs. 
Ringham, Baxter and Kincaid visited the 
Thompson family and gave them information 
that was known at that time. At approxi- 
mately 7 p.m. in Geraldton, Mr. Jones, par- 
liamentary assistant to the Provincial Secre- 
tary for Social Development (Mrs. Birch), and 
his party arrived at the district office from 
Toronto. At nine o’clock in Geraldton, the 
chief coroner, Dr. Cotnam, met with Mr. 
Ringham, Mr. Baxter, Mr. Walker, Mr. Spry 
from main office, Mr. Kincaid, Mr. R. J. Keir 
from the ministry’s information branch in 
Toronto and Mr. J. Taylor from the fire 
marshal’s office. The decision was made to 
visit the site the next morning. 

I might just interject here that the weather 
was bad for a time. We sent a plane to get 
Dr. Cotnam, who was on holiday at his cot- 
tage in eastern Ontario. We were able to fly 
him to Hearst and then he had to drive be- 
cause they couldn’t fly any farther that day. 

On Friday, August 24, at nine o'clock ap- 
proximately on the site of the prescribed 
burn, the chief coroner’s group visited the 
site, The group included Mr. Wilson, the as- 
sistant deputy minister in the Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s ministry and others, the deputy chief 
coroner and others, a representative of the 
fire marshal’s office, and Messrs. Ringham 
and Baxter. That afternoon in Geraldton, 
Messrs. Ringham and Baxter visited the 
Campbell and Harkes families, and at 9 p.m. 
in Jellicoe, Mr. Baxter visited with Mrs. 
Parise and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur, grandparents 
of another of the victims. 
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I missed one thing on the Thursday night. 
I spoke with the deputy minister who was on 
holiday but who heard of the tragedy over 
the radio and called in. We decided we 
should proceed with a board of internal 
review of the ministry to look into every 
aspect of the situation to see what had gone 
wrong, and what we should do to prevent this 
kind of thing from ever happening again. 

I go back to my notes here. On the evening 
of Friday, August 24, Mr. Ringham returned 
to Thunder Bay and recommended candidates 
for the internal board of review to me. At the 
same time during Friday, Mr. Foster, Mr. 
George Elliott and Mr. Queen visited the 
families of the victims in Metropolitan To- 
ronto—the Reids and the Fitzgeralds. 

On Sunday, August 26, in Thunder Bay, 
Mr. Baxter returned after attending the 
Geraldton area funerals and Mr. Kincaid re- 
turned to Thunder Bay. 

On Monday, August 27, at 11:45 a.m. in 
Thunder Bay, a Telex went out from Mr. 
Ringham to all key staff advising that the 
board of review was in place and directing 
all media inquiries to be referred to Mr. 
Moritsugu, director of the information branch 
in Toronto, or to Mr. Hendry in Thunder 
Bay. That afternoon the members of the 
board of review arrived in Geraldton, and 
from Thunder Bay Mr. Ringham sent a letter 
to Mr: George McCormack, chairman of the 
board of review, confirming his appointment 
and setting out the terms of reference. 

That afternoon in Toronto, there was a 
news release from the information branch 
dated the next day, August 28, announcing 
the internal board of review, its members 
and its tasks. 


Mr. Foulds: Excuse me, Mr. Minister, on 
what day and date was the board of review 
established? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The board of review was 
established and met in Geraldton on Monday, 
August 27. It was decided that it be estab- 
lished by the deputy and myself on the eve- 
ning of Thursday, August 23. The board of 
review then started its work. 

On either Saturday or Sunday, September 
1 or 2—neither the deputy nor I is sure of 
which day it was, but I know I was at home— 
he called me to say that we had had the 
first indication that the wind shift might not 
be the main or probable cause of the tragedy. 
This was in light of the receipt of the report 
made by Mr. Kincaid over the preceding 
weekend and submitted to Mr. Baxter. 


Mr. Conway: Excuse me, could you repeat 
that last paragraph? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: On either Saturday or 
Sunday, September 1 or 2, my deputy minister 
called me and said that there was an indica- 
tion from Mr. Kincaid’s report to Mr. Baxter | 
that a wind shift might not be responsible for 
the tragedy. We might want to come back to 
that. 

On October 3, 1979, the board! of review 
met in Sault Ste. Marie. I am not giving you 
the chronology of the meetings of the board 
of review and the people they interviewed and 
so on. That is in their own report. The board 
went over the draft of their report with Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Kincaid and Mr. Johnson, regional 
fire management officer. 

On October 12 the report was delivered to 
the deputy minister for delivery to me, and I 
received my copy that day. 

On October 15 in Thunder Bay, there was 
a meeting between Mr. Ringham, Miss Janet 
Minor, counsel for Natural Resources, Mr. 
Leon Nicol, crown attorney, and the OPP in 
connection with the inquest. On October 25 
and 26, again in Sault Ste. Marie, all members — 
of the board of review and Mr. Dennis Brown, 
the ministry’s counsel, met with Mr. Nicol, 
counsel for the regional coroner, to discuss 
the board of review report. 

Towards the end of November or early 
December I was notified that, under the pro- 
visions of the Proceedings Against the Crown 
Act, notice of claim had been filed on behalf 
of a number of the victims, if not all. 

8:30 p.m. 
Mr. Foulds: When was that, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It was towards the end of 
November or early December that I was noti- 
fied that notice had been given to the crown > 
under the Proceedings Against the Crown Act 
that actions might be taken against the crown > 
as a result of the tragedy. 

At that time it seemed apparent that the in- 
quest—which I think we had all anticipated 
would have started at the beginning of © 
November and certainly have ended by 
Christmas—would not be finished. 

In January we had discussions as to what 
steps we should take to prepare ourselves for 
the 1980 fire season. It seemed apparent that 
we should do something in connection with — 
the recommendations that had been made by | 
the board of review. 

I had some discussions about this with the 
deputy minister. I decided I should read the — 
report, which, as I had indicated before, I did 
not want to read. I was assuming the inquest — 
would take a relatively short time and that I 
would not in any way be in a position to 
make any comments inadvertently that might 
interfere with the conduct of the inquest. 
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Mr. Conway: When did you decide to read 
the report, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: On checking my diary, it 
would be the third week in January, because 
I took it home the weekend of January 25. 

We were preparing amendments to the pre- 
scribed burn procedures and, after reading the 
report and discussing it with the deputy 
minister, we decided we should make some 
proceedings. By this time, the action for the 
injunction was under way about the inquest, 
and other legal matters which we may get to 
later. 

Throughout the proceedings I was aware 
from press reports and from reports to me 
from my deputy as to the general progress 
of the inquest. I did not give instructions that 
I was not to be briefed or given any informa- 
tion. I did not give instructions that I should 
“be briefed daily or weekly. However, as I 
indicated in the House previously, the minis- 
try was represented at the inquest every day. 
Mr. McCormack and Mr. Baxter were there. 
Reports were made to the deputy minister on 
a thorough and consistent basis. He informed 
me of the general progress of the inquest, and 
I was aware from both the Toronto media 
and the Lakehead media of the general tenor. 

I am very concerned about the impression 
given in some of the press reports. The sug- 
gestion that I was simply trying to hide from 
the inquest is incorrect. I was concerned, on 
the advice of our own counsel, as to any 
comments I might make in connection with 
it inasmuch as I am the minister of the 
ministry that was involved. The jury of that 
inquest will make certain recommendations, 
I am sure, and I am perhaps more anxious 
than almost anybody in this room to get that 
report so that we may act on it. 

We had some lengthy discussions and con- 
siderations in the ministry as to how we 
should proceed. Finally, on March 14, as 
members will recall, I made a statement in 
the Legislature about the action we were 
taking for the coming fire season, the amend- 
ments to our prescribed burn procedures and 
the fact that for 1980 no Junior Rangers or 
Experience 80 students would be involved 
in prescribed burns or any other kind of fire 
actions. I am still anxious to see this. 

‘(ve tried to give a pretty clear indication, 
I hope, of the actions of the ministry for 
which I am responsible to indicate the minis- 
try was doing, as I was informed it was doing, 
all the things it should do. In connection with 
the information, and particularly the matter 
which concerned me at the time, as it con- 
cerned all our people, of the original report 
in the release which said that the fire was 


caused by a sudden wind shift, I can only 
say in fairness to those who were on the spot 
that we should remember there were perhaps 
seven or eight fire incidents in all kinds of 
forest fires, prescribed burns or otherwise, that 
had taken place. 

As I said in the House the other day, these 
are the first fatalities that have happened in 
42, years. There have been other incidents, 
close calls and so on, as a result of fire shifts. 
I think in the anxiety of trying to get informa- 
tion out, a supposition was made which 
turned out to be incorrect. 

This brings me back to the Kincaid report. 
I want to be very careful how I use this 
example because the jury has had, I: under- 
stand, conflicting testimony on a number of 
things and I don’t want to prejudice any- 
thing. The Kincaid report indicated it was 
unlikely that fire was the cause, but suggested 
another cause which turned out to have been 
refuted by other testimony. 

Perhaps what I should do is ask the counsel 
to explain this so that I am not in a position 
of saying anything I shouldn’t as far as the 
inquest is concerned, Mr. Brown, could you 
comment? 

8:40 p.m. 

Mr. Brown: Thank you, Mr. Minister. f 
believe you allude to the report that you had 
spoken of, which was prepared by Mr. Kin- 
caid during his stay for five days in Gerald- 
ton, Wednesday through Sunday. The report 
was delivered to Mr. Baxter, who was his 
regional director. The report is an exhibit at 
the inquest and Mr. Kincaid gave evidence at 
the inquest with respect to his report. 


Mr. Bolan: Excuse me, Mr. Brown. Mr. 
Chairman, we don’t want to get into anything 
that is properly before the inquest. I believe 
I’m speaking on behalf of myself. 

Interjection. 

Mr. Bolan: That’s a good point. I think in 
the interests of the inquest that is being 
carried on that we not get into that. 

Mr. Brown: I appreciate that. That is a 
concern from my standpoint on behalf of the 
ministry, since I have been there. Let me say 
this. From Mr. Kincaid’s report different con- 
clusions tend to appear as to the whereabouts 
of certain people than were borne out by the 
testimony at the inquest, In that regard, if 
we embark on anything further we get into 
a position where we start to weigh the evi- 
dence, and that’s the job of the jury. 


Mr. Bolan: That’s precisely what we don't 
want to get into. 


Mr. Brown: The underlying aspect or the 
bottom line is, in our opinion, a conflict be- 
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tween the findings of Mr. Kincaid and those 
that came out subsequently. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The point I’m trying to 
make is that we had to weigh the question of 
whether we should say, “It now appears there 
was another cause,” or whether we should 
say nothing and leave it to the inquest to 
make its findings. 

Mr. Bolan: It’s my understanding that the 
function of the inquest is precisely to deter- 
mine the cause. As I have indicated before, 
we are not here to determine the cause. That 
is not our function. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Maybe you could clarify 
our function then. 

Mr. Bolan: Yes, by all means I will clarify 
the function. 


Mr. Foulds: Has the minister finished the 
statement? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: One correction: When I 
started I said that John Walker had gone to 
the fire because he had heard there were 
problems. I was incorrect. He had gone in 
the course of his duties to see how the burn 
was proceeding. He had not received any 
report at 12:15 p.m. 


Mr. Bolan: Is that the end of your state- 
ment or do we proceed now to— 


Mr. Chairman: You had a point of order, 
Mr. Foulds. 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to 
get into a lengthy rainbow of procedure but 
I did want to make the following motion: 
That the debate and deliberation this evening 
not dismiss the matter of the referral of the 
annual report of the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources from the consideration of the com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering the 
matter of PB-3 1979 Geraldton district. 

The reasons I would like to put that motion 
are largely those I gave last week for the 
amendment I proposed, which was defeated 
by the committee. At some point the com- 
mittee may want to give fuller consideration 
to PB-3 than we can this evening, but we may 
also not want to prejudice any legal or quasi- 
legal proceedings that are going on. The 
minister has come this evening prepared to 
make a complete statement. He has many 
officials here to answer questions of particular 
and of substance, and we may well get into 
discussing that this evening. 

I'm not dogmatic about this but I heard 
the Deputy Premier and the Minister of 
Energy (Mr. Welch) say the Energy estimates 
would proceed before this committee to- 
morrow morning. In the vernacular, a one- 
night stand may not be sufficient to consider 
a matter of this gravity. On the other hand, 


it may satisfy committee members with regard 
to ministerial responsibility—which is what I 
think our main consideration is this evening. 


Mr. Chairman: I think at our last meeting 
it was clearly understood that this had’ prece- 
dence over anything that came before the 
committee. That is why this meeting was 
called tonight. As for the time it takes, I 
interpreted that to. mean this had precedence 
over anything. 

Mr. Foulds: On that point I think the com- 
mittee has to get into some serious considera- 
tion of the questions I raised last week with 
regard to staffing for the committee. If we 
are going to get into a continuous series of 
meetings over the next few days or weeks 
or whatever, then I think it is ill-advised for 
this committee to proceed unarmed, if you 
like. 

Tt may be that you, Mr. Chairman, or the 
members of the committee would want to 
strike a steering committee of our own party 
members to set up a schedule. I don’t know 
what the other members feel about that now; 
I know they weren't very agreeable to it a 
week ago. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I am 
wondering whether Mr. Foulds could clarify 
that because I see a couple of things coming 
out here. 

Mr. Bolan on the one hand seems to alert 
the committee to the sub judice rule. He 
seems to have expressed’ some concern that 
this committee, in its deliberations, might of- 
fend other proceedings—please correct me if 
I’m wrong. I think Mr. Foulds recognizes that 
and seems to express some concern that the . 
timing of the committee’s consideration of this 
matter may not be appropriate since we can’t 
get into all the areas that we may want to 
because it is being considered by another body 
at this time. 


Mr. Foulds: As well as that, many questions 
may be clarified that we need not go into. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: As a result of the inquest. 
Mr. Foulds: Or other proceedings. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Then I hear a message 
that the deliberations this evening may be 
premature. Or are we going to consider it 
twice? Are we going to consider it now as a 
matter of priority and then consider the esti- 


mates and get back to it again in some other 
matter? 


Mr. Bolan: Mr. Chairman, if I may respond 
both to Mr. Foulds and Mr. Taylor, first, the 
objects of the committee are quite clearly set 
out in the motion that was tabled at this 
committee last Tuesday and I will spell the 
motion out again. It is, “That this committee 
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take up, as its first order of business and! as 
a matter of priority, the 1979 annual report 
of the Minister of Natural Resources for the 
purpose of inquiring into the performance by 
the minister and his officials of their responsi- 
bilities with respect to the Nakina fire.” That 
is the motion that was presented and which 
passed. The motion speaks for itself. In other 
words, what was the performance by the 
minister and his officials. 

The minister has given us a chronological 
account of the events as he makes them out 
and I think that in doing so he certainly has 
answered some questions. However, there is 
a host of questions that remain to be ans- 
wered and that is one of the reasons we are 
here. 

As far as Mr. Foulds’ suggestion about out- 
side help is concerned, frankly I don’t think 
_we need a lawyer. I don’t think we need any- 
one other than those who are here. This is 
not a legal inquiry; it is a parliamentary in- 
quiry which is inquiring into the conduct of 
the minister and ministry with respect to the 
tragedy. Do we need a lawyer by our side 
when we stand up and ask a question in the 
House? Of course not. We don’t need that 
at all. 


8:50 p.m. 


Many of the questions I and members of 
my party will be asking are questions that 
can be asked in the House. However, this is 
the proper forum to deal with them. I might 
also point out that the committee doesn’t 
have money to go around hiring lawyers and 
expert witnesses unless, of course, it is author- 
ized by the House to do so. Being a lawyer 
myself, I can assure you doing so would put 
another three or four weeks on all of this. By 
the time the counsel would brief himself, it 
would be at least three or four weeks before 
the matter would get under way. 

I might say our position has been greatly 
helped by the board of review report which 
was filed by the minister last week, I think 
this will go to great lengths to make this very 
difficult task perhaps not as difficult. Again, 
you have to look at the objectives of this 
board. Really, the objectives of the board are 
somewhat similar to our objectives as well. 
The objectives of the board were: to deter- 
mine what happened, to determine why it 
happened and, to make recommendations. 

You have to remember that out of this 
report some recommendations came from the 
ministry as far as future prescribed burns are 
concerned. It’s our function as parliamentari- 
ans to: (a) question the policy which was in 
existence last year; (b) determine whether or 
not that policy was followed, and (c) see what 


the new policy does to ensure the likelihood 
of this thing not happening again. Those are 
my points on that. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
main thrust of my colleague’s motion was 
that the matter not be discharged this 
evening, since the motion that was passed last 
week by the committee was that this matter 
be dealt with first on the agenda of the com- 
mittee and it be a matter of priority. It was 
our position at that time, and still is, that this 
matter is a matter of priority and should be 
treated as such, but we are concerned that 
the letter if not the spirit of the motion might 
be served simply by having the discussion at 
the committee this evening when, from our 
position, that certainly won't discharge the 
matter. 

We may be able to deal with the matters 
raised by the minister in his statement this 
evening, but there certainly may be other 
questions that will have to be dealt with, or 
we would want to deal with, subsequent to 
the inquest being completed. We don’t want 
the matter to be discharged simply by our 
discussion this evening. That’s the thrust of 
the motion. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, as someone 
who was here last time, I don’t know where 
this notion of a one-night stand originated. 
It is certainly not the intention of my col- 
leagues that this business should be dis- 
charged under anything but the most de- 
liberative of consideration. However much time 
that requires is a matter to be determined by 
the course of our very natural parliamentary 
investigation. The minister, I think, has ac- 
commodated very well tonight by beginning 
the process; he has, as my colleague from 
Nipissing (Mr. Bolan) has indicated, begun 
the process well by taking us through a chron- 
ology, anticipating some of the points in 
which I and my colleagues were interested. 

There is a whole series of questions that 
relate to departmental administration, minis- 
terial responsibility and other related matters 
that are, I think, of some concern to all 
members. They will be proceeded with in the 
fullness of time under whatever consideration 
is required. It must be stated very clearly 
that we shall take the time that is required. 
It may take X days; it may take X plus Y 
days. That is not something that anyone, short 
of a clairvoyant, could determine. 

I just want, for my part, to throw water 
#€ I can on this notion that somehow we 
gather tonight to discharge in a few minutes, 
or in a few hours, the reference that I and 


other members of my caucus view as quite 


serious. 
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Mr. Eaton: The chairman has clearly indi- 
cated we can take as long as we wish to spend 
on it. 

Mr. Chairman: In fairness, I spoke to Mr. 
Bolan and asked him, he being a member of 
the legal profession, what he actually wanted, 
so I could prepare the people involved for 
the next meeting. He very kindly told me they 
wanted a full report from the minister and! his 
officials and to ask questions. In turn, I noti- 
fied the minister to have some of the officials 
involved, or those who reported to him, at 
this meeting. That’s where it stands. 


Mr. Bolan: I want to reiterate what Mr. 
Conway has said. This is not a one-night 
sitting. 

Mr. Foulds: Do you have some idea of the 
length of time the inquiry will be going then? 

Mr. Bolan: I don’t know. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
concern is that should be not get completed 
tonight, then the order of business is not dis- 
charged and we could come back to it, 
whether it’s a week from now or not. If we 
struck a subcommittee that could sit with 
the chairman and a representative from each 
caucus, they could arrange with the chairman 
and the minister about whenever we deem it 
necessary to reconvene to continue the dis- 
cussion. All the committee is looking for is an 
assurance we won't consider that after tonight 
the order of business has been discharged. 

I think that is all the concern and that 
everyone here agrees to that. I don’t think 
anyone wants to attempt to scuttle it. In 
order that we don’t have to come back two 
weeks from now and start a long haggling 
about whether we're going back to it or not, 
I think that’s all the assurance my colleague 
is looking for in his motion. 

Mr. Foulds: I think that is the intent. I 
will be glad to withdraw the motion if that’s 
the understanding of the chairman and the 
understanding we have. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you all agree to Mr. 
Foulds’ motion? 

Mr. Conway: Let’s just be clear again on 
what we have agreed to, that we will consider 
this as the motion, which Mr. Bolan indicates 
is a matter of priority. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: It doesn’t say “first order 
of business.” 


Mr. Conway: Yes, the motion itself says, 
“That the committee take up, as its first 
order of business and as a matter of priority 

.” we assert that. 


Mr. Martel: It means that it doesn’t termi- 
nate the discussion we're involved in right 


now. I think everybody wants. to do that. I 
don’t see why we should get into a lengthy 
debate on that. . 

Mr. Chairman: I would like to hear from 
the minister whether he has officials here 
from a distance away. I am not acquainted 
with them. These are things on which perhaps 
the minister should enlighten us so that we 
are not going to call for them to be at every 
beck and call. If they're here, I think now 
is the time we should proceed and hear from 
them. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I and my staff are at the 
committee’s pleasure. However, five are from 
northern Ontario, one from an area where the 
transportation service is not ideal. I would be 
happy to bring them back, but I would like 
to have something in the order of several 
days’ notice. I was not sure until today that 
this meeting was taking place tonight. We 
had to send a plane up and there was freez- 
ing rain in the Lakehead, this morning. There 
was some question as to whether they were 
going to be here. 


Mr. Martel: That’s why I suggested a steer- 
ing committee with the chairman on it and a 
representative from each party. That could 
be worked out in order to give you adequate 
notice when we intend to meet again if it 
isn’t finished tonight. In that way, I think an 
arrangement can be reached amicably without 
a lengthy hassle. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That would be convenient, 
particularly so because, if we were to meet 
tomorrow morning, that would create some 
problems for some of the staff. 

9 p.m. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, you men- 
tioned that Mr. Bolan asked you whether the 
minister would be here with officials so that 
they could be questioned. They’re here. 
There’s a motion that we passed ordering this 
as the first priority, the first order of ‘business. 
Mr. Bolan, why don’t you go ahead? 


Mr. Bolan: We deal in a parliamentary 
manner here, Mr. Taylor. I realize that some- 
times it’s hard for you to understand that, 
but we do. We are trying to get a parlia- 
mentary— i 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: If you dealt in a parlia- 
mentary manner you would know the rules of 


the House. Are you not familiar with the 
rules of the House? 


My. Bolan: I can assure you I’m as con- 
cerned about this as anybody else. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: If you believe in parlia- 
mentary procedure, why don’t you comply 
with the rules of the House? 


Mr. Chairman: Order. 
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Mr. J. A. Taylor: You hadn’t when your 
motion was passed. 

Mr. Bolan: I thought you weren’t here, Mr. 
Taylor. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: When your motion was 
passed there were members who abstained 
from the voting. The record shows that, and 
Ive read it. If you know parliamentary pro- 
cedure, if you are present and you don’t vote 
in the affirmative you are deemed to have 
voted in the negative, which means your 
resolution wouldn’t even have passed and we 
wouldn’t even be discussing this. Don’t preach 
to me about parliamentary procedure. 


Mr. Martel: I think we have a consensus. 
I think the majority of the committee have 
reached a consensus on where we're going. I 
think everybody understands it. If Mr. Bolan 
‘is going to be the first one to start the ques- 
tioning, maybe we could move to Mr. Bolan, 
with the understanding of the agreement I 

think we all reached, and get away from the 
unnecessary hassles. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Precisely what I was 
saying. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, we are deal- 
ing with a very sereious problem here, so 
let’s deal with it in a rational manner and let’s 
get on with it. 


Mr. Chairman: I agree. We've still got until 
10:30 p.m., and these people are all here. 
That’s my opinion, but I’m at the beck and 
call of the committee. 

Mr. Bolan: Mr. Minister, one of the things 
I would like to know is whether you have 
some kind of organizational chart which 
would set out the chain of command, the 
various people who would be involved in the 
tragedy, what is given a priority in terms of 
who is to do what. How is this chart set out? 

I don't know if you have that now. It’s 
probably something which would be prepared 

for the committee and given to us at a later 
time, so we could look at it and see that here 
at the top we have the minister and we have 
the deputy minister and we have all the 
other people who are involved in the process. 
That is something I would make a request for 
at this time. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What you would like is 
an outline of the rules that were in effect last 
August and the various material that is part 
of a prescribed burn—planning, procedure and 

operation? 

Mr. Bolan: That’s right. I would like to 
know what the procedure is for prescribed 
burns, what the policy is. I’ve read some 

parts of it in the report. I don’t know whether 


the organizational chart is complete, but 
perhaps you could have a look at that. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The chart in the report, I 
believe, shows the organization as it existed 
in the Geraldton district. It also indicates the 
various material, weather forecasts, et cetera, 
that are part of the plan. 

Mr. Bolan: Is there a chart from your posi- 
tion down; the minister, the deputy minister? 
Who are the people who are involved in 
these things? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We can give you the minis- 
try organizational chart and, more important, 
the regional and district charts, because we 
are decentralized, and that is where the action 
was taken. 

Mr. Bolan: As well as something that would 
cover the personnel policy; not just dealing 
with prescribed burns and not just the pro- 
cedure with respect to prescribed burns, but 
also what is the personnel policy. What is the 
policy of the individuals who are involved in 
the whole process of a prescribed burn? 

While I’m on the subject of asking for in- 
formation, do you as a minister keep minis- 
terial notes? Were there a number of written 
notes that were made by you from the time 
you found out about this tragedy? I know 
some ministers keep a documentation of every 
phone call they receive, everything that is 
done. I’m wondering in this case if there is 
anything of that nature. 

I can appreciate what you've told us. How- 
ever, just going through some of the dates I 
see huge gaps. I’m not saying they were 
intentionally created or anything like that, 
but there are huge gaps from one day to the 
next day. I’m wondering if you do have any 
such type of memoranda or notes from your 
deputy or from whoever take the messages. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Actually, my office is next 
door and we go back and forth frequently. I 
have copies of some correspondence that 
went to the deputy minister from others in 
the ministry in connection with the inquest. 
I have tabled the report. I have nothing 
further in my own records, but I don’t diary 
every phone call. I diary meetings with staff 
or other people. My deputy does not keep 
that kind of diary as far as I am aware, be- 
cause we have to sit down and look at our 
calendars to see where we were in connection 
with some of the notifications he gave me of 
various events because they were by phone 
rather than by memorandum. 

Mr. Bolan: The reason I asked whether you 
do is because you did say you read the report 
on January 25 and you know it was that date 
because you had written it down in your 
diary. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: No, I think I had said it 
was a weekend and I had taken it home for 
the weekend and I had had a meeting with 
the deputy earlier about what we would do 
because of the delay in the inquest. 


Mr. Conway: Supplementary, Mr. Chair- 
man: Mr. Minister, can you give us an indica- 
tion as to when we as a committee can expect 
a full and complete documentation of the 
chronology you read to us this evening? Did 
you indicate earlier that it would be prepared 
and ready for the committee later this eve- 
ning or tomorrow? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It will probably be to- 
morrow. I have to get it retyped and get a 
photocopy of it. 

Could I ask Mr. Brown to speak to the 
matter of policy for a moment? I asked him 
to be here to advise me on what questions 
we should answer and what we shouldn’t in 
view of the inquest, the application for judi- 
cial review and the possibility of civil action. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Bolan, I would like you, if 
you would, to clarify for me your request with 
respect to policy. I attended there, but I 
don’t want to be the only person to inform 
you as to what took place. However, it was 
my understanding that one of the areas that 
was being canvassed by the coroner’s inquest 
was the area of policy guidelines, directives, 
however you want to describe them, with 
respect to prescribed burns and in particular 
in this region. 

From your request, I don’t know whether 
you distinguish the types of policy and pro- 
cedure, but I would point out to you that the 
inquest has gone into these areas, that is, the 
responsibilities of different members of the 
region, and policies and guidelines they are 
bound to follow or that are in place. It’s with 
respect to that that I point that out to you. I 
don’t know whether that is what you were 
directing yourself to or not. 


9:10 p.m. 


Mr. Bolan: I would address myself to the 
policy of prescribed burns in that area to 
determine whether the policy enunciated by 
the ministry was carried out. Since then we 
know the policy has changed. How are these 
changes to be effected? How do they differ 
from the policy that was in existence at the 
time? I would ask what the ministry policy 
was on prescribed burns in that area. I would 
then ask questions of this prescribed burn— 
how was it set up; did it follow ministry 
policy; was there any deviation from it?— 
starting from the date when the application 


was made to the date when the incident 
occurred. 
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Mr. Brown: It seems to me you would be 
entering an area which has been put to the 
jury to deliberate. ; 

Mr. Conway: Do I understand the earlier 
evidence? Did your ministry, beginning on or 
about the third weekend of January and mov- 
ing on through March, initiate new policy? 
Is that correct? As a result of the process this 
spring, did you undertake a review that has 
led to new policy guidelines or policy 
changes? Am I properly understanding your 
case? Have you done nothing, then, to change 
manpower policy in that area in the last three 
months? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me read from the press 
release on the statement I made in the House 
on March 14. I thought I had the bulletin 
with me but I haven’t. I should read the 
whole thing, it’s not long: “Neither Junior 
Rangers nor young people involved in the 


Experience ’80 program will be allowed to — 


work on fire-related activities this year.” 


Mr. Foulds: I don’t wish to be rude to the © 


minister but this is on the record of the 


House and most of the members do have a — 


copy. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It might be better if I read 
it rather than we argue about it. 

“Mr. Auld said the decision was made be- 
cause of the incomplete state of the inquest 
into the deaths of seven young people last 
August in a prescribed burn project being 


carried out by the ministry in the Geraldton — 
area. The Minister said an internal board of © 
review thoroughly studied the incident upon — 
his request and gave its report and recom- — 


mendations some time ago, but he was not 


making the report public ‘for the time being © 


so as not to influence the inquest recom- 
mendations.’ 

“However, Mr. Auld 
board’s report contained 21 recommendations 
and he has directed every effort be made to 
implement them before the 1980 fire season 
begins April 1.” Then it went on to the rules 
adopted and so on. 


Mr. Conway: I was trying to deal with 
counsel’s point. It’s important for us to 
scrutinize departmental policy in this con- 
nection. Your department thas undertaken 
some initiatives prior to the conclusion of the 
inquest. We have a clear responsibility, if 
not an obligation, to inquire into the nature 
of those changes, whether or not they— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The recommendations are 


all in that report. 


Mr. Conway: I presume, on that basis, they 
are to be discussed. I am coming back to: 
counsel’s point. ) . 


said the review | 
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Mr. Brown: If you are discussing the 
recommendations that were made in the 
board of review report— 

_ Mr. Conway: No, I am talking about de- 
partmental policy. 

Mr. Foulds: I am talking about the new 
manual the minister tabled a few days ago in 
the House. 


Mr. Conway: I am talking about new de- 
partmental policy. That’s all I am here to 
discuss. For example, I will want to know 
later on the nature of those changes, the 
consideration that went into those changes, 
consequent upon or independent of this re- 
port or whatever. Of course, in my view this 
is mainstream; it’s what brings us here. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: But again this is the prob- 

lem and the dilemma that I mentioned when 
-I spoke on March 14. We have a pretty thor- 
ough report which is critical of a number of 
things. That board made a number of recom- 
mendations. In as much as there is some 
question as to when the inquest will make its 
recommendation, I decided we would pro- 
ceed. However, the problem that Mr. Brown 
points out is that we have made those recom- 
mendations but we are not in a position to 
discuss the previous system because that is 
now being looked at by the inquest. 

Mr. Conway: So what you and counsel are 
saying is that this Legislature can have no 
consideration of departmental policy, such as 
it is, unless and until a coroner’s inquest 
makes a final report. 

Mr. Brown: With respect, all I am saying 
is that if you are going, as I see it, to embark 
upon the reasons which gave rise to the 
change and the justification for same, it 
seems to me if you then go into what took 
place that gave rise to it—the circumstances 
surrounding the tragedy at Geraldton—clearly 
some of the changes in the Prescribed Burn- 
ing manual were dictated by the lessons 
learned there or the things that happened or 
did not occur there. 

But if one has to analyse whether those 
changes ‘as set out in the new manual are 
justified or whether the new manual is going 
to do the job, you have to go back and look 
at the evidence. That’s all I’m saying. If you 
are going to embark upon matters of evi- 
dence that have been introduced to the jury, 
in order to follow through the sequence as to 
how we got to the changes, granted it may 
_be important that you know those things in 
order to justify the change. All I’m saying is, 
having gone back into that evidence or those 
things which give rise to the changes, then 
you enter upon an area which in my opinion 


is an area which the jury is going to involve 
itself with. 

It’s going to say: “We don’t like the policy. 
The policy is inadequate. You should do this. 
Here are our recommendations in that re- 
gard.” Whether we will) comply with poten- 
tially all those recommendations is another 
thing. Certainly that is an aspect of the in- 
quiry which it seems the jury will be addres- 
sing itself to; that is, policy, procedures and 
changes that should be undertaken. 

Mr. Conway: Two points if I might, Mr. 
Chairman: that may be well and good for 
the inquest. As a Legislature, we see changes 
in departmental policy occurring around us 
and surely it’s part of our mandate to inquire 
into and scrutinize those kinds of depart- 
mental policy changes. 

The second point for counsel—and I think 
this may be as good an opportunity as any 
to introduce this, at least from my point of 
view, because I think the concern about the 
relationship with that inquest is an important 
one—I don’t know whether you, sir, Mr. 
Minister, or counsel or other honourable 
members, had the opportunity to acquaint 
yourselves with what I think is a very im- 
portant and extremely relevant ruling by Mr. 
Speaker Rowe on the whole question of the 
sub judice rule. I refer to Mr. Speaker Rowe's 
ruling in that connection handed down in the 
Legislature on July 8, 1977, which I think 
provides very important direction for us as 
members of the Legislature. I might, with 
your indulgence, Mr. Chairman, just cite a 
couple of points in his ruling of that day. 

He says, and certainly one cannot disagree 
with him: “May I first say as strongly as I can 
that I know of no authority by which any 
court can prevent free discussion in this 
chamber.” He goes on to say that a minister 
“may answer questions or decline to answer 
questions if he thinks this may be prejudicial 
to a fair trial of parties before the court.” 
9:20 p.m. 

He says later in his ruling: “No court has 
the ability to prevent this House from dis- 
cussing any matter. The freedom of speech 
which this House claims as a right is not at 
issue because of the court order. The House, 
however, imposed restrictions on itself and 
one of these restrictions is that great care is 
exercised in discussing matters before the 
court so that statements here do not deny 
justice to the parties involved in the courts.” 

Then he goes on to provide some useful 
direction to the Legislature in his final recom- 
mendation, on which he rests heavily upon 
a recently completed subcommittee report in 


‘Ottawa about the sub judice rule. I ‘could 
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just summarize by saying that, not with- 
standing all of that, we as a Legislature 
should be concerned about the increasing 
tendency to introduce the sub judice rule 
and that it is very difficult to strike precise 
regulations by which means we can be gov- 
erned in this connection. 

He suggests on the basis of this as well— 
let me just take one particular part of that: 
“Your committee is of the opinion that pre- 
cise regulations concerning the application 
of the sub judice convention cannot be 
evolved and that it would be unwise to at- 
tempt to do so. Your committee recommends 
that the Speaker should remain the final 
arbiter in the matter, that he should retain 
the authority to prevent discussion of matters 
in the House on the grounds of sub judice, 
but that he should only exercise this dis- 
cretion in exceptional cases where it is clear 
to him that to do otherwise would be harm- 
ful to specific individuals. 

“In exercising this discretion, your com- 
mittee recommends that when there is doubt 
in the mind of the chair a presumption 
should exist in favour of allowing debate and 
against the application of the sub judice 
convention. In the view of your committee, 
prejudice is not likely to occur in respect of 
criminal cases and civil cases of defamation 
where juries are involved.” 

He concludes by saying, “I can see no 
reason why similar principles ought not to 
guide the members of this House.” I just cite 
that for honourable members. It is useful in- 
struction for all of us in consideration of this 
particular matter. I just reiterate my earlier 
point, that it is of concern to me to know 
that as a result of a variety of actions the 
Ministry of Natural Resources has under- 
taken, changes in departmental policy will 
shortly affect the way in which departmental 
business is carried on. 

Quite frankly, I see no problem at all in 
discharging my responsibility in inquiring of 
this minister of the crown as to the nature 
of the input that led to those changes, the 
nature and extent of those changes 
and other issues that relate thereto. It seems 
to me that not to be able to do so fundamen- 
tally qualifies my parliamentary duties and 
responsibilities so as to render the function 
of the, private member as legislator very 
much a nullity. 


Mr. Van Horne: I think we have di- 
gressed a little. If I am not right, I would 
ask your direction or the direction of the 
committee members, but I think we are 
getting into an area which, as counsel has 
pointed out, perhaps we should not. I would 
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rather ask this general question of the min- 
ister: 

Could you tell us, Mr. Minister, what is 
the policy of the government insofar as 
interministerial communication in the event 
of tragedy? For example, what was the com- 
munication between your ministry, the Min- 


istry of Labour, the Attorney General’s min- © 


istry or the Ontario Youth Secretariat? 

Is there a prescription you follow to cover 
all or any of the other ministries that hap- 
pen to be involved in the event of tragedy? 


In this case it happened to be your ministry, — 


but if it were the Ministry of Energy, is 
there a blueprint or a plan the government 
follows to cover all involved ministries? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There is a cabinet com- 
mittee which deals with major disasters, such 
as the incident in Brantford. 

Mr. Van Horne. Major, meaning one in- 
volving loss of life or one such as the 
Mississauga train incident? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The Mississauga train inci- 
dent would be in the category of where there 
is danger to the general public, floods, that 
sort of thing. In this kind of tragedy— 


Mr. Van Horne: Excuse me, does that 
policy spell out the division of responsibili- — 


ties? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Who the lead ministry is — 


and who— 


Mr. Van Horne: Is that a public document? , 


Could we see that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can tell you, the At-— 


torney General is the chairman and it con- 
sists of the Ministries of Health, Labour, 


Natural Resources, Environment, Community — 


and Social Services, Transportation and Com- 


munications, and Solicitor General. The OPP 
radio network, together with ours, can be > 


the major communications program. 
Mr. Van Horne: Beyond that, though, is 


there a policy paper that is public? You have - 


given us a list of ministries. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: There is a rundown of 


who is responsible for what. 


Mr. Van Horne: Do you make it up as 


you go, or is it spelled out? 
Hon. Mr. Auld. It is spelled out. 
Mr. Van Home: Where? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think the person to con- 
tact is the Attorney General, who is chair- 


man of that committee, and I would be 
delighted to pass on to him your inquiry. 
That does not apply to something like this. 
This was our own responsibility. I notified 
and asked the chief coroner to come. Staff 
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on the spot notified the OPP, which con- 
ducts investigations for the Solicitor General. 
We did not need additional assistance from 
any other ministry. We notified the Premier’s 
office and. the Attorney General and the 
youth secretariat because of the Experience 
"79 students, 

Mr. Van Horne: Did this exist before 
the Mississauga train derailment? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes, it is a follow-up from 
the old Emergency Measures Organization 
which was disbanded some time ago. This, 
in effect, took its place. 

_ Mr. Van Horne: And all ministries are 
aware of it, so that in the event something 
happened in another ministry they would 
know automatically the procedure to follow? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There is a cabinet direc- 
tive. 

Mr. Van Home: In the days that followed 


after the third week in August, in so far as 


corresponding with parents who may have 
been upset or concerned about what they 
weren’t finding out, is that your responsibil- 
ity or how is that handled? Is that sort of 
thing spelled out in your government policy? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is what I was trying 
to indicate. That would be our responsibility 
within the limits that we had because of an 
inquest taking place, and also because it 
was taking some time, and it still has not 
been established by the inquest as to all 
the causes and effects. I suppose I could put 
it that way. 

We have done an internal report which 


has been made public and indicates a number 


of things, but the dilemma, if I can put it 
as a layman, is trying to satisfy the need to 
know of close relatives of any victim of any 
disaster, and the fact that you don’t know 


sometimes. You don’t know accurately per- 


haps for some little time. 

As I said during the chronology of events, 
in most instances in the experience of those 
who have been involved in fighting fires, 


wind shifts are the one unpredictable factor 





which can cause trouble because they can 
happen so quickly I have had no experience 
in this field, but I have visited a couple of 


fires that were under way and know what 
_ happens. 


In fact, I was in Dryden two years ago. 
When we arrived at the airport, there was 


a whole group of chartered planes lined up. 
I said, “Where have they been?” They said 
they were going to take all the extra crews 
home that day, but there was a change in 

weather and wind and the fire started up 


again. They were there for another week 
or so. 


9:30 p.m. 


Mr. Van Horne: Just going back to the 
original question asked about the govern- 
ment’s policy, in this instance yours was the 
lead ministry, the co-ordinating ministry, not 
the Attorney General’s. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is correct. 


Mr. Foulds: I would like to start by asking 
some questions about August 23— 


Mr. Bolan: Mr. Chairman, with the great- 
est of respect to Mr. Foulds, I had put a 
position to counsel with respect to prescribed 
burns and if you would be allowing the 
minister to answer questions on whether the 
policy had been breached. I think we were 
in the process of determining just what the 
minister’s position would be on that. Then 
Mr. Conway spoke on the matter. 


Mr. Foulds: Excuse me. With the greatest 
respect, Mr. Bolan, the Liberals have had 
three speakers in a row. I indicated at the 
beginning of the meeting I had some ques- 
tions I wanted to ask the minister. If Mr. 
Bolan has lost his chance because of inter- 
ruptions from his colleagues, I am afraid that 
is not my fault. 


Mr. Conway: On a point of order, I think 
we should establish this. I presume, Mr. 
Chairman, we are following a normal course 
of committee routine here and, we allow sup- 
plementaries. If that is not the case, let’s 
know about it. I don’t want to be unsettling 
anybody. It was just my impression that we 
would allow supplementaries. 


Mr. Foulds: I didn’t recognize either your 
questions or Mr. Van Horne’s questions as 
supplementaries and I don’t think the chair- 
man should either. 


Mr. Conway: I just asked for some guid- 
ance on procedure. If we are not going to 
follow that procedure, then fine. 


Mr. Chairman: I think in fairness we try to 
divide up the time. If it’s only one short 
question that Mr. Bolan wants to deal with 
and if Mr. Foulds is willing to have it 
answered, then that’s all right. I agree with 
you, Mr. Foulds. You haven’t had an oppor- 
tunity, and Mr. Wildman has made it known 
he wants to speak on this matter too. 


Mr. Bolan: I just wanted to put to counsel 
an argument against his position on the 
question of whether policy was breached 
and whether that is a matter which is subject 
to inquiry at this time. The board of review 
report, this report before us now, as you 
know, Mr. Brown, has not gone to the jury. 
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It’s not something for the jury to consider. 
As such, we are not going into evidence 
which the jury has in the form as set out 
in the report, as well as all of these recom- 
mendations. 

The world does not stop when an inquest 
starts. First of all, I question whether in- 
quests are part of the judicial process, I 
really don’t think they are. In any event, this 
committee or the Legislature is not bound by 
any report of the inquest. Also, the fact that 
the inquest jury may have views on some 
aspect does not preclude the Legislature and/ 
or the committee from also having views, 
particularly when a policy has already been 
taken in advance of the inquest conclusion. 

That is precisely what has happened in this 
case. The ministry has changed its policy 
before the results of an inquest, and rightly 
so, because we don’t know how long the 
inquest is going to last. You have a pro- 
gram you have to look forward to in 1980 
and you felt there should be some changes 
made in the 1979 policy. For that reason, 
you went ahead’ and made your own recom- 
mendations and you put out your own policy. 
Probably some of them are based on the 
board of review report and probably some 
are a result of your own experiences as to 
what happened in August 1979. In any 
event it really is another area. 


Mr. Brown: First of all, just for your bene- 
fit, at the recent Evans inquest in the On- 
tario Court of Appeal, I believe Mr. Justice 
Dubin indicated that he thought because 
cross-examination had entered into the pro- 
cedure that he was dealing with a quasi- 
judicial type of proceeding. Apart from that, 
certainly it’s not only my responsibility, and 
obviously yours, to consider what might pre- 
judice that proceeding and the judicial review 
proceeding. As you are probably aware, 
actions have commened now in the Supreme 
Court of Ontario for damages. 

Maybe I could suggest this: I see no prob- 
lem in providing you with policies and guide- 
lines and that type of material. Maybe we 
could await your review of same and your 
questions arising out of it before we get into 
any general statement as to our position. Be- 
cause it may very well turn out that you have 
some answers forthcoming. 

Mr. Bolan: I think that is a reasonable 
suggestion. 


Mr. Brown: We are certainly prepared to 
provide you with that information. 


Mr. Foulds: I want to deal with August 
23, because it seems to me to be a crucial 
date in that a number of decisions were 
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made. I want to go through a couple of 
those decisions to understand the role of 
ministerial responsibility in all this. . 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Careful now, you're 
getting close to the point. You seem to be- 
right on the road. I 

Mr. Foulds: If I recall correctly from the — 
minister’s opening statement, he said that on — 
the evening of Thursday, August 23, he and 
the deputy minister discussed the matter and 
decided to set up a board of internal review 
of the ministry to investigate the matters with | 
PB-3. Is that a decision that only the min-— 
ister and the deputy make? Do you consult 
with any of your cabinet colleagues on that 
matter? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No, that was a decision I 
made as minister. é : 

Mr. Foulds: Had there ‘been instances 
where something called a board of internal 
review was set up by the ministry previously? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know whether it 
had such a title. There had not been one set 
up previously in my term as minister. 
Whether the nomenclature has been used 
before, that was the title we struck upon. 
We did it, as it says, as an internal review 
board. Dr. Reynolds got in touch with Mr. 
Seaborn, the Deputy Minister of Environ-— 
ment Canada, which has the Canadian For- 
estry Service, because we wanted people 
from outside the ministry who hadi expertise 
in forest fires. There are two people in the 
Canadian Forestry Service who are experts 
in that. I believe he did that Thursday night 
or Friday morning. | 

Mr. Foulds: I am having a little difficulty 
hearing you. Could you speak up, Mr. Min- 
ister? Can you tell us why you made that 
decision when you already had Mr. Kincaid 
investigating the matter on a regional basis? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Because to me a tragedy 
like this had to be investigated as thoroughly 
and as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Foulds: You didn’t feel that such an 
investigation at any time would prejudice 
other investigations by the OPP or by an 
inquestP 

Hon. Mr, Auld: No, because I think we 
had a responsibility to look at it ourselves. 
There may well be further inquiries in the 
future, but I think it was incumbent upon the 
minister to take the best action he could as 
rapidly as he could. 

9:40 p.m. 


As I said, this is the first fatality—and I 
cant really describe it—that we have had 
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for 42 years. The reason I was so anxious is 
that I don’t know enough about firefighting, 
but at any rate I felt we should be doing 
everything possible. This is not taking any- 
thing away from any other kind of inquiry, 
but I felt that we could assemble the best 
expertise in the country. 

Mr. Foulds: Was there any discussion at 
the time you made this decision about the 
necessity for completing such a review in 
order to come to grips with next year’s, what 
is now the coming season’s, problems? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The whole purpose was to 
try to prevent anything like this ever hap- 
pening again. 
~ Dr. Reynolds wants to add something. 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I 
could just add one word. We have boards of 
-review reports on fires and on quite a number 
of situations. Normally, I think the minister 
wouldn’t know about them. Indeed, some are 
held that I probably don’t have. 

If we have a fire get away from us, or 
there is some particular aspect—and_ this 
happens from time to time—we appoint a 
board of review to look into it, to try to 
establish, as in this case, what happened, 
what went wrong and how we can prevent it 
happening again. What makes this one dif- 
ferent, and the reason that you hear about it, 
is, of course, the tragedy that was associated 
with it. 

The whole procedure for the holding of 
boards of review and undertaking them are 
laid out in our policy directives and our pro- 
cedural manuals, and we have them under 
quite a number of circumstances. As I say, 
normally they are purely internal. They are 
intended to criticize, to fine tune the ma- 
chines, and you wouldn’t hear about them. 
There is nothing secret about them, they are 
just routine operations. This one obviously 
is much beyond routine, for obvious reasons. 


Mr. Foulds: I wonder if you could table 
that policy you alluded to, with regard to the 
establishment of boards of review, which 
might be valuable for the committee in future 
deliberations. 

I want to discuss another meeting that took 
place on August 28, and it is referred to in 
the compilation by the OPP for the crown 
counsel at the inquest, and that is the meet- 
ing that took place that you mentioned also, 
Mr. Minister, on August 23 in Geraldton. It 
was the meeting that was held about 9 

_ o'clock in the evening, according to the OPP 
report at any rate, with 19 people in attend- 
ance, not the eight or nine that you men- 

tioned. Maybe I could get a clarification of 
that. ihe 


I placed on the Order Paper today a writ- 
ten question, because—it actually comes from 
pages eight and nine in this document—the 
OPP reported: “In the board room of the 
‘Ministry of Natural Resources offices in 
Geraldton a meeting was held with the 
following persons to discuss the tragedy and 
apprise each other of events to that point: 

“H. B. Cotnam, chief coroner; R. C. Ben- 
nett, deputy chief coroner; Dr. W. W. Wigle, 
regional coroner; L. Ringham, Assistant Dep- 
uty Minister, Ministry of Natural Resources, 
Northem Ontario; R. A. Baxter, regional 
director, Ministry of Natural Resources, 
Thunder Bay; Ron Kincaid, fire control co- 
ordinator, Ministry of Natural Resources, 
Thunder Bay; J. D. Walker, district manager, 
Ministry of Natural Resources, Geraldton; R. J. 
Keir, supervisor, information services, Min- 
istry of Natural Resources, Toronto; Doug 
Spry, personnel branch, Ministry of Natural 
Resources, Toronto; Adrian Vos, Ministry of 
Natural Resources, Kapuskasing; Frank L. 
Wilson, QC, Assistant Deputy Minister, Min- 
istry of the Solicitor General; J. Taylor, fire 
investigator, fire marshal’s office, Sault Ste. 
Marie; William Wolfson, Ontario Youth Sec- 
retariat; Scott MclIvor, Ontario Youth Secre- 
tariat; Provincial Constable J. A. S. Smith, 
Ontario Provincial Police, Nakina; Provincial 
Constable E. R. Linkewich, identification unit 
No. 16, DHQ, Ontario Provincial Police, 
Thunder Bay; Sergeant J. W. Dunn, Ontario 
Provincial Police, Geraldton; Detective Ser- 
geant R. A. Shaw, No. 16, DHQ, Ontario 
Provincial Police, Thunder Bay; Detective In- 
spector O. D. Corbett, criminal investigation 
branch, special services division, Ontario Pro- 
vincial Police, Kenora.” 

I want to know what decisions were taken 
at that meeting and how those decisions were 
conveyed to you, the minister. I think you 
alluded to the fact—I didn’t quite hear it in 
your opening statement—that it was decided 
that the OPP were basically in charge of the 
investigation as a result of that meeting. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Ringham was at that 
meeting. Perhaps he can assist. 


Mr. Ringham: Mr. Chairman, the purpose 
of the meeting that was called by the coroner 
_he was aware there were various represen- 
tatives from various ministries present in the 
area, and he wanted to determine— 

Mr. Foulds: Excuse me Mr. Ringham, that 
meeting was called by the coroner? 

Mr. Ringham: Yes. He wanted to deter- 
mine what was the purpose and what.was our 
intent in being at the scene. It 'was a very 
brief meeting. He went around the table after 
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we all identified ourselves and we each gave 
our reasons for being present. One of our 
people was from Kapuskasing, and had 
served as a driver to the coroner's party be- 
cause the aircraft had been grounded due to 
weather in Kapuskasing. He was with them 
and he was providing this transportation. He 
is listed there. 

Mr. Foulds: That was Mr. Vos, was it?P 

Mr. Ringham: I believe that is Mr.—there 
were 19 and we haven’t included them all 
here. We didn’t include all the OPP officers— 
there was quite a delegation of them present. 
But we went around the table and we stated 
why we were present. 

Mr. Foulds: There must have been some 
decisions made at that meeting? 

Mr. Ringham: In regard to the decisions 
made, it was decided that the chief coroner 
and regional party wanted to visit the scene 
of the accident, and we proceeded to draw 
up plans on how we were to go. If the 
weather was suitable we would fly right from 
Geraldton. If it was unsuitable we would 
drive to Wawong Lake and hope we could 
fly from there in to the scene, and that is 
what took place basically. 

Mr. Bolan: Just one question: At that 
meeting, who was in charge of the investiga- 
tion at that stage? 


Mr. Ringham: As far as we were concerned 
the coroner was conducting the meeting and 
he was going to conduct an investigation. 


Mr. Bolan: Okay. 


Mr. Foulds: Then subsequently there was 
a visit to the site the next morning. Can 
either you, Mr. Ringham, or the deputy or 
the minister tell us at what point among that 
group it was decided that the lead investi- 
gator would be the OPP on behalf of the 
coroner? How was that decision arrived at? 


Mr. Ringham: I can’t answer that question, 
Mr, Foulds. I just assumed that the OPP were 
acting on his behalf. I assume he made that 
decision. 


Mr. Foulds: Was there any referral back 
to the minister, or does the minister know if 
there were any referrals back to other minis- 
ters about that? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not that I am aware of. I 
understand that the OPP, or the local police 
if it is in a municipality, do whatever investi- 
gation appears to be necessary in the case of 
a death. This is when the coroner is called 
in. In my own city, in a case of the death of 
somebody who was being transferred from 
home to hospital in an ambulance, for in- 
stance, where there is no suggestion of foul 


in a 


play, I guess they just rule that out. My 
understanding is that where there is any 4 
question as to the circumstances of a death © 
the police who have jurisdiction in the area 

make an investigation. It may be a very 
cursory one, but that is— i 

Mr. Foulds: I will tell you honestly why I — 
am puzzled. You had the Assistant Deputy — 
Solicitor General, and it does seem that the 
decision—and I am not quite sure of the 
sequence—was very quickly arrived at, that 
there would be a coroner’s inquest, although — 
the actual warrant for the coroner’s inquest — 
isn’t dated until about a week later. As I 
recall it, documentation provided indicated 
it was one signed by Dr. Malcolm, the local — 
coroner. 

I suppose I am trying to get to the nub of © 
some of the questions that have been raised 
in the House about why the investigation by — 
the fire marshal’s office seems to have been 
as cursory as it was. In the Solicitor General’s — 
ministry there seems to have been a decision 
taken by the coroner’s office that the fire 
marshal should back off. The fire marshal has, - 
in fact, kept a watching brief on the inquest © 
and his reports have been reports about what — 
the inquest has determined in relation to his — 
original report. { 
9:50 p.m. ' 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am afraid I can’t answer 
that question. That’s for my staff, in effect. 


Mr. Brown: If I may add something, it is 
my understanding that last Thursday the 
Solicitor General, in response to a question, — 
indicated that he thought the fire marshal’s — 
office did not have the expertise with respect 
to the conduct or the fire behaviour, That 
was one of the reasons why they had not 
pursued their investigation to the same extent 
that it was pursued by the OPP or this 
ministry. . 

It was Mr. Taylor who probably attended — 
at that time. I am sure I am correct, and 
it was indicated that he was new to the job 
and had not had very much experience. I 
think it was also indicated, or had been indi- 
cated, that as to fire behaviour—and that was 
one of the central questions here—there were © 
very few people, if any, who had the same 
quality or type of expertise that prevailed | 
elsewhere in the fire marshal’s office. That 
was one of the reasons I don’t think the 
report was as complete as one might have 
expected. As I understand the report, it is 
to be continued. 


Mr. Foulds: What I would like to know, 
of either the minister currently before us or 
the deputy currently before us, is whether 
there was a decision out of that meeting of 
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August 23, conveyed to him which either 
conflicted with or was considered within 
the board of internal—what do you call it? 
. Hon. Mr. Auld: Board of review. 
Mr. Foulds: The internal board of review. 


Hon, Mr. Auld: The setting up of the 
board of internal review was something that 
was decided by the minister and the deputy 
the night before when we were first in con- 
tact, and it was quite separate and apart from 
anything the Solicitor General might be do- 
ing or the chief coroner might be doing or 
the OPP might be doing. 

Dr. Reynolds: I am relying on memory 
here, so there is a possibility of faults, but as 

I recall it now, to the best of my recollection 
there was a good deal of discussion between 
myself, Mr. Ringham and Mr. Foster, who 
had been acting deputy minister for me, and 
I guess he still was, in fact, at that date, as 
‘to what we should do with respect to an 
internal board of review. 

_ I seem to recall at that stage there was an 
indication that the coroner probably wouldn’t 
be able to move with his inquest for several 
weeks. He was involved with other activities, 
as I recall it. I believe he was consulted, 
but I am not at all sure of this. I think he 
was consulted and he agreed that our internal 
board of review’s activities would not preju- 
dice this and could be carried on and would 
be useful to him. I think that is right, but 
T really can’t say with utter conviction. 

_ Mr. Foulds: Mr. Ringham, do you know 
if there were any minutes taken by the 
coroner or anyone else at that meeting? 


Mr. Ringham: It seemed everybody had a 
pad in front of him, but mine basically con- 
sisted of the names of the people who were 
‘there. It was very brief. I think he did, but 
I couldn’t swear to it. 

_ Mr. Foulds: I would like to ask the min- 
ister: Over the last few months has there 
been any cabinet or cabinet committee dis- 
cussion of the Nakina fire before Wednesday 
last? i , 

_. Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t recall any minute, 
‘but I think I had indicated on a couple of 
occasions—I don’t remember whether it was 
in response to a question from a colleague or 
not—that the inquest was still taking place, 
and that there was going to be a delay be- 
cause of the time it was taking to produce the 
‘transcript of the inquest to date, which the 
justice giving the judicial review application 
/wanted before he would proceed. 

_ I was probably going to have to—this 
‘would be, I guess, in February—come out 
‘with amendments to our prescribed burn 
















program prior to the completion of the in- 
quest, something I would have preferred not 
to do for reasons that have been indicated 
earlier. 

Mr. Foulds: That prompts a question. Can 
you clarify what this judicial review is you are 
talking about? Is that the appeal to the 
Supreme Court that I gather one of the 
lawyers has made? Or is there another judi- 
cial review? There have been a couple 
of press reports that I found! a little confusing. 


Mr. Brown: Initially, Mr. Foulds, there was 
an injunction obtained by Mr. Dubinsky on 
behalf of two of the families to restrain the 
coroner from proceeding. Everything stop- 
ped at that point. At the same time an ap- 
plication was made to the Supreme Court of 
Ontario to review judicially the conduct of 
the coroner in that it was being alleged that 
he expressed bias in favour of the Ministry 
of Natural Resources. 

A review application seeks two things, as 
I understand it. One is to prohibit the in- 
quest from proceeding if there is such bias 
or, if that isn’t found, certain things are 
granted to this minister on behalf of the 
families, such as recall of certain witnesses, 
subpoenas and things like that. 

That judicial review application is sched- 
uled to be heard on April 17, 1 understand. 
This is predicated on our obtaining tran- 
scripts of the evidence of the inquest, and we 
have not yet obtained them all. I don’t want 
to suggest it won't proceed on that date, but 
one of the considerations in setting it ahead to 
April 17 was that we would have them. 


Mr. Foulds: What date are you up to? 


Mr. Brown: I am going to be the last one, 
if that is what you are suggesting. I am up 
to—I can’t tell you honestly—I think it is 
volume seven. It seems I am behind every- 
body else. 


Mr. Foulds: Could I ask the minister 
some questions of policy? In the table that 
is provided in the orange book there is a 
dramatic increase in the acreage, if not the 
number of burns around 1977. About 1977 
there is roughly a doubling from 5,000 to 
10,000 acres or hectares, so that the pre- 
scribed burn is being used more as a re- 
generation tool. That is referred to in PB-3 as 
well, in the text. I wonder if the minister 
could tell us what decisions went into mak- 
ing that decision. 

10 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: My understanding is that 
we have been doing prescribed burns since 
the 1940s and that the increase in those 
years you mentioned was because we were 
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doing more regeneration. I haven't the figures 
before me, but I had the impression the 
percentage of regenerated land in which pre- 
scribed burns were involved would be rough- 
ly the same, but there was more regener- 
ation. There were two years when there 
were no prescribed burns. Those were the 
two years when we were so busy fighting 
fires we just didn’t have the resources to do 
it. 

Mr. Foulds: This report, and I believe the 
OPP report as well, indicates there was con- 
siderable pressure felt, at least psychologic- 
ally, by staff in the Geraldton district to 
proceed with prescribed burning, this one 
in particular, towards the end of the season 
when the days were running out. 

Actually, in a strange kind of way, it re- 
minded me of a situation that occurred to me 
as a member of the Hydro select committee. 
Ontario Hydro insists again and again on all 
safety procedures taking place with regard 
to the operation of nuclear stations, but we 
had testimony before that committee that 
the people in the field, in spite of this, feel 
the pressure to keep the plants going. 

Could you share with us what information 
the ministry has about this phenomenon that 
takes place, about the pressure to get the job 
done, that may in this case—and [I think it 
is quite starkly outlined in the internal report 
—have led to some haste? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think if that is a good 
question here, it would be a good question 
at the inquest. 


Mr. Foulds: As it has not yet been asked 
in the inquest— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: But the inquest has only 
adjourned. I will ask our counsel what he 
says. 


Mr. Brown: I think it is fair to say, Mr. 
Foulds, the question of haste has been raised 
in the inquest—the retum from vacation of 
one of the individuals, the senior people who 
initiated the final go for that burn, the short 
period of time between that and the bum 
itself. That aspect of it has been canvassed. 
I think it is also fair to say the planning pro- 
cedure started a year before. 

The explanations as to why there was such 
a short period of time between, as I sug- 
gested, the final go or when the final decision 
was made and the actual conduct of the 
burn are explanations which have been given 
to the jury, as I understand it. They form 
part of the evidence. It is my understanding 
that whole area has been dealt with because 
it was an important one, the time frame with- 
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in which these decisions were made and the 
burn itself was carried out. 


Mr. Foulds: Let me rephrase the question 
in another way to see if I can get an answer 
to what I seek. The only document I have 
not been able to read over the weekend was 
your new Prescribed Burning Manual which 
you tabled on Thursday. Can you tell me if 
in the new manual you have insisted that the 
people who plan the burn and design the 
plan are on the scene to carry it out? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am informed that is the 
case. 

Mr. Foulds: That would be one step that 
is taken to ensure continuity in the descrip- 
tion, the carrying out and the finalization of 
the plan. If I may say so, that is a policy 
decision which I don’t think prejudices the 
inquest, which I welcome. 

Can you tell me why you didn’t tell the 
families about the wind-shift theory change, 
even if you didn’t announce that to the public 
generally? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: For the reason I indicated, 
that at that time the information that was 
available indicated a possible, probable other 
reason, but that in itself turned out not to be 
correct. 


Mr. Conway: But your press release of 
August 22, with all due respect, makes no 
mention of that at all. It is quite definite. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is right, and I sup- 
pose if we were to do it over again we would 
say nothing, except that the cause was under 
investigation. 


Mr. Conway: But within a very short 
period of time you knew, or someone knew in 
the ministry— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 


Mr. Conway: It was known within the 
ministry. I think I marked on the chronology 
earlier this evening that within a couple of 
days it was known to someone that the wind- 
shift theory may not, in fact, have been as 
accurate as first thought; the next day. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It may not have, that is 
right. 

Mr. Conway: 
conveyed? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That was announced, I 
think I mentioned in the chronology, in a 
press conference the day after. 


Mr. Conway: Was it conveyed to the 
parents directly? 


Hon, Mr. Auld: It was in the media, th 
local radio station, I believe, and others. 


That concern was never 





Mr. Wildman: Excuse me, for clarification, 
what was announced, the wind-shift theory 
or the— | 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The wind-shift theory, at 
4 p.m., Thursday, August 23, at the news 
conference in Geraldton called by the Minis- 
try of Natural Resources. I don’t have a list 
of the media reps present, but as I recall, the 
local Thunder Bay radio station, among 
others, was there. 


Mr. Foulds: Times-News was there, I know. 


Mr. Ringham: Yes, the Times-News; there 
was a photographer, I don’t know from which 
paper; there was a representative from the 
Toronto Star; three people. 


| Mr. Foulds: Some time between then and 
November 6 there was fairly good knowledge 
—in fact by October 12, when the deputy 
minister received the report and he passed it 
on to you, there was fairly good knowledge 
within the ministry that the wind-shift theory 
was shaky, if not erroneous. 

' This may be an easy question to ask in 
-etrospect, but wouldn’t it have been wise 
‘or the ministry to convey that to the families 
to avoid the impression that has been cre- 
ited, that it needed the inquest and cross- 
oxamination at the inquest, not by crown 
counsel but by lawyers representing the fami- 
ies, to get that information? 

Mr. Conway: And in consideration of the 
act that you stated very directly, through 
he Premier, in his own words in the August 
2 statement, “I have asked the Minister of 
Natural Resources to resolve to do everything 
»ossible to assist those involved in this tragic 
ecident”—in view of that commitment. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: As I said in the course of 
he chronology, looking back, which is al- 
vays easier, I think we should have said right 
rom the beginning that the cause would be 
inder investigation, and told the parents that 
vas what we were doing, as I have indicated, 
2aving no stone unturned and not making a 
ast judgement. 

Mr. Wildman: May I ask a supplementary? 
can understand what you are saying, that 
erhaps it would have been better from 
1e beginning— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: May I just finish? Even if 
'7e were pretty sure of the cause, when 
‘ao inquest had been announced, the judicial 
‘t quasijudicial proceeding, I think there 
zain would be a dilemma of telling the 
‘arents, that we thought we knew the cause. 
‘dicially, the inquest was going to decide 
iat. If we were to presuppose, and it 
ted out we were incorrect, we would be 
: the same position as we are now. 
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10:10 p.m. 

Mr. Bolan: You did. You told them it was 
the wind shift. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s right. As I said a 
moment ago—and I certainly hope there isn’t 
another one like this—unless the cause of the 
death is completely obvious, though it’s not 
easy, we should say to those concerned that 
we don’t know what the cause is, that we're 
not sure but they will know as soon as we 
are sure. 

Mr. Wildman: In relation to that, I can 
understand what the minister is saying. Ob- 
viously what he is saying has some importance 
for the future. If indeed—and hopefully this 
will be avoided—there were a serious accident 
in the future, then perhaps it would be 
better from the beginning to say it is under 
investigation and we aren’t sure of the 
cause, 

But having made the statement that it 
appeared to be a particular problem that 
caused the accident, and then to have dis- 
covered afterwards that that appeared erron- 
eous, not to say anything to the people in- 
volved, or for that matter anything to the 
public, left an apparently erroneous im- 
pression. Rather than doing that, as the min- 
ister has said, would it not be preferable to 
leave it as a completely open question as 
to what the cause might have been? 

Surely once you've come to the conclusion 
that your original supposition was apparently 
incorrect, it would be incumbent upon you 
to express the concern you had over the 
original statement to those involved so that it 
would not have to come out, as my colleague 
said, from the questioning of lawyers for the 
aggrieved at the inquest. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That was some time later 
on. We changed the release of that night, 
which said “in a fire they were assisting in 
igniting in the forest, slash and debris was 
blown out of control by a shift in the wind,” 
to a probable cause. 

I think had we said anything further, right 
up until the time of a certain amount of 
testimony at the inquest, we could still have 
been wrong. 


Mr. Bolan: I have a supplementary, Mr. 
Chairman. On that point, you said in your 
opening remarks that the theory was a 
probable or possible wind shift. Correct me 
if I’m wrong, but did you not make that 
statement right at the very beginning when 
you were going through the chronological re- 
marks? Unfortunately, we don’t have a copy 
of that. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s the one I mentioned 
at 4 p.m. on Thursday, August 23. 
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Mr. Bolan: That’s right, that it was a pos- 
sible or a probable wind-shift theory. Yet 
when your press statement was released at 
9:20 p.m. on August 22— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That was the night be- 
fore. 

Mr. Bolan: No, on August 22 you made a 
statement. ; 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I made no statement on 
August 22. The release on August 22, which 
I have in front of me, starts off: “Seven 
people were killed this afternoon 65 kilo- 
metres north of Geraldton when, in a fire 
they were assisting in igniting in the forest, 
slash and debris was blown out of control by 
a shift in the wind—” 

Mr. Bolan: With the greatest of respect, I 
wonder if you could go back and re-read your 
statement with the words “around 4 p.m. on 
August 22.” This has to do with a conversa- 
tion I believe somebody had with somebody 
by the name of Walker? Walker said that the 
incident was probably caused by a wind 
shift. 

Mr. Conway: I have in my notes earlier 
to that— 

Mr. Bolan: At 4 p.m. on August 22. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: August 23. 


Mr. Bolan: No, no. August 22. You had 


a conversation with Walker. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I was not in conversation 
with Mr. Walker on August 22. That was the 
dav of the tragedy, the Wednesday. What I 
indicated was that at 4 p.m. Mr. Foster, the 
acting deputy minister in Toronto, advised 
me of the people missing and the possible 
loss of life in the bum. 

Mr. Conway: I stand corrected. I have it 
down as the first day. I apologize. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I was told of the fatalities 
by Mr. Spry. 


Mr. Bolan: On what date? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: On August 22, at 5:32 
p.m. roughly. 


Mr. Bolan: Could you go back before that, 
earlier in the afternoon on August 22? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Oh. “At 4:30 Mr. Walker 
called the region to confirm fatalities and say 


et pinion was probably caused by wind 


Mr. Bolan: Okay, fine. Your ministry. at 
4:30 on August 22, has information ee it 
was probably caused by a wind shift. Yet 
your ministry release, which is at 9:20 or 9:30 
on the night of August 22, does not refer 
to probability. It says it was “blown out of 
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control by a shift in the wind’; then again 
on the second page “when the wind shifted 
suddenly.” What I would like to know is. 
how it went from probable to a wind shift. 
Who was in control of making those an- 
nouncements? Did you authorize the release 
of the statement and why did the word | 
“probable” disappear? , a 

Hon. Mr. Auld: To try and take those in 
order, I really can’t tell you why that change 
in information didn’t get through to Toronto. 
As I mentioned, the release was prepared by 
the information staff in Toronto. I did not see 
it until the next day, because it was released 
I think at 9:20. , 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I 
could just interrupt? a 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Foulds: Obviously by October 3 it | 
was clear within your ministry that the wind- 
shift theory was inaccurate, because by that 
time you told us that the board of internal 
review was sitting down and writing its 
report. It sends it to you in its finalized form 
on October 12. Can anybody tell us when: 
between the end of August and October 3 
that was generally known within the min- 
istry? ) 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Dr. Reynolds informed 
it was not really until we got the review 
board’s report, which was October 12. | 

Mr. Foulds: Can I get back to my original 
question? Having made the mistake in the 
first place, didn’t anybody within the minis- 
try feel the responsibility to convey that in- 
formation to the families? 






























question, but it seems to me that the di 
culty again might be perceived as interfering 
possibly with the inquest. The report was) 





to counsel for the coroner and to the coroner. 
10:20 p.m. 


I indicated previously that we did not i 
tend to release it until the inquest had bee 
completed, which we assumed would be. 


the start was delayed by the health of the 
regional coroner or other things that he ha 





out that there was a longer delay than I had | 
anticipated. P| 
Mr. Foulds: I don’t think it is worth going 
through the question again. If I could just 
make the point on humanitarian grounds, 


what Catholics call a sin of omission rather 
than a sin of commission. 
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Mr. Conway: I want a suuplementary on 
that, because you keep coming back to your 
concern about the inquest. I suppose that is 
quite justifiable, but did it not enter any- 
one’s mind that you had left on the public 
record, for the consumption most especially 
of those families, information which was 
known to be very wrong? Did that not enter 
-anybody’s head in six weeks? 

_ Notwithstanding what you might have felt 
about the inquest, did no one in this myriad 
of officials at any point stop to think that you 
issued a direct definite statement which just 
wasn't accurate and you had an obligation 
to at least seven families to correct that wrong 
impression? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I must say it seemed to 
ime that we had taken at least some steps in 
doing that the next day. It was a series of 
difficult decisions not to interfere or seem 
'to be interfering with the process ordained 
_ by law to try— 

Mr. Van Horne: What the hell is more 
important? . 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —to keep people informed 
of what appeared to be the latest information, 
some of which subsequently turned out to be 
inaccurate. 


_ Mr. Conway: Sir, in all sincerity I want you 
_to know I can appreciate that. What I try to 
imagine and what has bothered me through- 
out much of this is putting myself in the place 
‘of a family who had been told by the Premier 
of this province that every possible assistance 
would be provided them. At no point on what 
‘I would think is an elemental point of in- 
formation was the misinformation dealt with 
‘in that way. That’s my point and I’d like 
you to respond to it. 


__ Hon. Mr. Auld: I think you are being a 
little unfair in that I believe we had taken 
steps to correct the flat statement— 


Mr. Conway: By talking to the parents? 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: No, by the information that 
was released the next day, which I assume 
was also made available to the parents. 


} Mr. Conway: With all due respect, you 
sreally are too practised a professional group 
;with too much information support. I don’t 
know how much money we provide by way of 
,information services for your ministry, but I 
,certainly imagine it to be in the six or seven 
digits. If you are suggesting that a press con- 
ference in Geraldton that may have been 
.attended by the Toronto Star and the Times- 
News is the way in which you correct press 
‘Telease information issued from Toronto on a 
fairly central point, then I suppose we have 























an honest difference of opinion. I do not see 
that as a meaningful redress to the problem. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is where the majority 
of the families came from. 


Mr. Foulds: I say this with some regret but 
perhaps there has been a failure not only by 
your ministry but also by Mr. McMurtry’s. 
Replying directly to the families by letter, 
rather than by issuing press releases, might 
have been a more direct and humane way of 
conveying information. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is what we did with 
the senior staff in that area and here— 


Mr. Foulds: Initially. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: —as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. Foulds: I take you to a statement made 
by Mr. McMurtry in the House, which was 
almost a throwaway paragraph at the end: 
“It has not and never has been the intention 
of the ministry to challenge liability.” To this 
day the families, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, have not been personally notified of that. 

Mr. Bolan: When were the families in- 
formed of this? 


Mr. Foulds: The families did not receive 
the statements made in the House last week. 
They received the press reports of them. What 
is your interpretation of that? How do you 
deal with people? 


Mr. Brown: Let me answer, if I may. I 
undertook to speak with the solicitors for the 
families in Thunder Bay, if not in Geraldton, 
with respect to the questions of liability and 
damages and I indicated what my recom- 
mendation was to the government with re- 
spect to both questions. I did not indicate the 
quantum that was recommended, but I indi- 
cated that I was recommending we accept 
liability. There was a consideration of public 
liability involved with an insurer we have, 
and that insurer had not been given all the 
information nor made any response as to its 
position under its contract. 

I can assure you, Mr. Foulds, that I dis- 
cussed with at least three counsellors the 
question of liability and I have discussed it 
with them since the initial occasion. I must 
admit they have been after me to state some 
position on behalf of the government as to 
the position it is going to take and how much 
money it is going to provide in settlement of 
these claims. Last Thursday I contacted some 
of the solicitors to advise them as to the 
official position. If there’s some fault you can 
lay it at my feet, but it was not left until this 
last statement to give some indication as to 
our position on liability or the position we 
intended to take with respect to it. 
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Mr. Foulds: It is my understanding there 
has never been a clear statement. Does it take 
all these months for the ministry to come to 
that decision? Surely a lot of the anguish and 
perhaps a lot of the dragging out of the in- 
quest could have been avoided if the ministry 
had taken a clear position much earlier than 
last Thursday. 

Mr. Brown: I don’t wish to get into an 
argument with you. If there’s some fault, I 
am prepared to accept the blame. As far as 
I am concerned I did approach those people. 
I extended an opportunity to discuss the ques- 
tion to one other solicitor—I won't mention 
any names—who did not take me up on it. I 
have been advised by at least one solicitor 
that, regardless of the position on liability, 
that doesn’t end it because the writ has been 
issued in that particular case and he is going 
to pursue the question of exemplary and 
other damages. So I take it from that con- 
versation that the matter is not at an end— 
that it will continue to be pursued. 

I cannot justify all the time intervals that 
occurred. As I said, I’m prepared to accept 
that, but I did approach that subject and cer- 
tainly long before the statement was made in 
the House. 

Mr. Foulds: Supplementary: I have two 
other areas of questioning— 

Mr. Chairman: There are three people here 
who never got a chance to ask questions 
tonight. We agreed that we will not meet 
until we have a subcommittee arrange the 
program. I do not want to make anyone feel 
embarrassed. It’s not my fault that you did 
not get a chance to ask a question but, on the 
other hand, I do not like to cause any re- 
straint. If anybody has something in mind, if 
they want to ask a question, I don’t think it’s 
my place to interfere until they have an op- 
portunity to be heard. I just wanted you to 
know that. I’m trying to be fair to all con- 
cerned. 

10:30 p.m. 

Being 10:30, the meeting will adjourn until 
further notice on this item. If you care to 
nominate the representatives you want as a 
subcommittee then we can draw up a pro- 
gram and bring this up at a later date. In 
the meantime, we are meeting with the Minis- 
try of Energy tomorrow on estimates at 10 
a.m. in room 228. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, may we make 
our nominations to you first thing tomorrow 
morning as representatives for the subcom- 
mittee and arrange for a meeting of that sub- 
committee? 

Mr. Conway: On that point, is it the in- 
tention that we will now break this and gO 
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forward with the Ministry of Energy esti- | 
mates? It would be my hope that we could — 
arrange a subcommittee to sort out some of 
the administrative details that we have begun 
here tonight as to who is going to be heard 
when. I would like to think we should con-— 
tinue in the direction of the motion that was 
accepted there some days ago. I do think 
there is benefit in a steering committee to 
structure the business of the committee from 
this day forward. | 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, perhaps you 
can state the reasons why. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I'm quite 
happy with that arrangement providing, 
ideally, that we can have about a week's 
notice to gather people in. If it was possible 
to give us some indication of the kind of 
documentation that you might want along 
the lines of Mr. Bolan’s question through 
that subcommittee then that too would be 
helpful to both the ministry and the com- 
mittee. 
Mr. Conway: That’s an important point. I 
would be very concerned that we try to func- 
tion in a parallel capacity moving from this — 
reference to the Ministry of Energy, then back 
to this reference. I think it would wreak con 
siderable havoc for both processes at the 
same time. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: I’d sort of like to get the 
Aggregates Act in here some day, too. 
Mr. Bolan: We'll get to that. The other 
thing is we've started this. There is some in- 
formation which is coming out and which is 
going to be disseminated by the public and, 
frankly, we should finish this as soon as we 
possibly can. We just don’t want to leave this 
hanging. | 
I would suggest that the steering com 
mittee meet tomorrow and we get back here 
on Thursday, because I’m sure the next session 
will very easily be occupied, once again, by 
yourself, Mr. Minister. 
Mr. Riddell: Then why don’t we have it 
tomorrow? 
Mr. Bolan: Fine, I don’t care. 


Mr. Riddell: If we need another session 
with the minister alone then why don’t we go 
at it tomorrow? 

Mr. Chairman: The decision is up to the 
members of the committee. What do you wan 
to do? 

Mr. Eaton: Is the minister available with 
most of the staff tomorrow? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No, not tomorrow morning, 
particularly counsel. 


Mr. Foulds: Counsel is not available to- 
morrow morning? 


Mr. Brown: I had a problem that I thought 
was going to be resolved today, and be heard 
in court, but the matter has been put over 
until tomorrow morning. That is my difficulty. 
I was going to add that, with the benefit 
of some short period of time, to allow us to 
respond to the paperwork which Mr. Bolan 
had referred to—and there must be others— 
it seems to me we could identify for you any 
positions we would like to take with respect 
to it in relation to information that has gone 
before, the same information having gone be- 
fore the coroner’s inquest. It might assist in 
shortening the time period if you have that 
material, to be honest with you. 

_ Mr. Eaton: Could we make the decision 
now, Mr. Chairman, to proceed next Tuesday, 
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Wednesday and Thursdiay? That’s the normal 
sitting time of this committee. If we start in 
on Tuesday night we can keep going and 
keep working at it. We would know a week 
ahead of time. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It’s fine by me. 


Mr. Wildman: Obviously we can’t proceed 
without counsel. 


Mr. Chairman: Is that satisfactory to all 
concerned? Mr. Minister, does that meet with 
your approval? Okay, so that’s 10 a.m. to- 
morrow on Energy estimates, and next Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday is allocated to 
this particular committee. 


The committee adjourned at 10:37 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The committee met at 10:19 a.m. in room 
928. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. W. Newman is here, 
so we have a sufficient number for a quorum. 
As all parties are represented I will call this 
meeting to order. 

We will start with our usual procedure, 
Mr. Minister. You may have a statement to 
make. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee. As you 
know, it has been only five months since we 
last had the opportunity to go through the 
estimates of the Ministry of Energy. Indeed, 
a lot has happened in the last five months 
and our programs over the coming year are 
designed to build on that particular progress. 

Yesterday in the House I announced that 

during the Legislature’s review of my esti- 
mates I wanted ito share with members and 
the public generally some aspects of the 
programs in which our ministry is involved. 
So next door, in room 230, we have en- 
deavoured to provide by illustration—by a 
variety of brochures and booklets and by 
various exhibits—some sampling of the activ- 
ities of the Ministry of Energy. 
I might also say committee members are 
invited to visit the Energy bus, which will 
_be out in front of the Legislature following 
our noon-hour adjournment today. Members 
may like to know that this bus has been in 
service since 1975 and visits the premises of 
companies operating in the private sector, in 
order to identify for them some potential 
energy savings. I am ‘advised that since 1975 
the Energy bus has made 2,100 visits and 
has identified some $54 million in potential 
energy savings, which happens to be 14 per 
cent of the total energy bills of those com- 
panies the Energy bus has called on. 

I think it’s also important to appreciate 
that the activities of the Ontario government 
in the field of energy are not restricted to 
the Ministry of Energy alone and that is as 
it should be. It’s an emphasis which I really 
want to underline. Indeed, that’s why the 
whole concept of Energy Ontario has been 
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developed. It’s a concept—a symbol—to signify 
the very broad range of activities and pro- 
grams and projects which 14 different min- 
istries in the government now have under 
way. 

Energy Ontario is designed not only to give 
the public a better appreciation of the full 
range of activities across government, but 
also to give those public servants within the 
government who are involved in individual 
projects a feeling of corporate identity; a 
feeling that their individual contribution is 
really part of a larger effort and that they’re 
working towards ‘a common objective, that is 
energy security in the province of Ontario. 
We happen to believe that Energy Ontario 
will give that sense of contribution and 
identification. 

I would like to say that within the next 
few weeks I hope to publish a compendium 
of the wide range of energy activities which 
are now under way throughout the whole 
government. 

Mr. Chairman, energy involves so many 
aspects of our society, as members will appre- 
ciate, that any review of current activities can 
—in the time available during these estimates 
—at best be superficial. While I know that 
individual members will wish to raise some 
specific issues, I hope enough time will be 
available for me to share with members and 
to engage in some dialogue with them in a 
number of specific areas. For example: 

1. The role of electricity in our society. 

2. The opportunities and the issues sur- 
rounding synthetic liquid fuels and energy 
from waste. 

3. The whole question of substitution for 
oil, be it natural gas, be it electricity for home 
heating, the whole area of substitution for 
home heating. 

4. The expanding role of the Ontario 
Energy Corporation. 

5. Finally—but by no means is this a com- 
plete list-I would like to review two out- 
standing initiatives in energy conservation: 
our save-heat program and our program with 
the municipalities. 

The annual report of the ministry and its 
agencies will be tabled as soon as it is avail- 
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able. Two policy documents provide the basic 
framework for the ministry’s activities. They 
are Ontario's Energy Future, published in 
April 1977, and Energy Security for the 
Eighties, a policy paper published in October 
1979. 

In brief, each of these documents recognizes 
that nonrenewable energy resources—crude oil, 
natural gas, coal and uranium—are nothing 
more and can be nothing more than an 
interim source of energy. They are no more 
than a bridge between the renewable energy 
resources of the past—wind, water, wood— 
and those of the future. Accordingly, our 
energy policy has to be shaped with these 
factors in mind. Perhaps even more important, 
it involves the managing of our resources 
within that particular context. 

For purposes of energy planning, we found 
it useful to define a three-phase time frame; 
what we call the near term, then the long 
term, and then a transitional phase between 
those two. The transitional phase will obvi- 
ously overlap both of the other phases and 
will be marked by an increasing emphasis on 
renewable resources and a decreasing reliance 
on nonrenewable resources. 

The specific duration of each phase can be 
estimated, but is susceptible to considerable 
error. The important consideration, of course, 
is the perception. The “near term” is defined 
as being the interval in which we will con- 
tinue to depend overwhelmingly on non- 
renewable sources of energy. The reality is 
that the near term will not be very short. 


10:20 a.m. 


As our publication, Ontario’s Energy Future, 
stated: “A rather sobering implication is that 
for some 50 years we will be primarily de- 
pendent for our energy supply on coal and 
uranium, and crude oil and natural gas from 
conventional and frontier sources supple- 
mented with synthetic oil and ‘gas from the 
heavy oils and oil sands of western Canada.” 

The long term is defined as a period in 
which we will have moved away from non- 
renewable energy sources and will overwhelm- 
ingly rely upon renewable and’ recoverable 
sources, as well as on those sources from 
which fuel will likely continue to be avail- 
able, such as fusion and’ advanced fuel cycle 
reactors, which would extend the useful life 
of uranium as an energy fuel source well into 
the long term. 

So the start of the long term is highly 
speculative. All of the technology has not yet 
been developed and, in spite of the world- 
wide commitment to renewable energy re- 
search and development, I suggest the lead 
time is likely to be long. 


‘As our report, Ontario's Energy Future, 
stated: “The long term is likely to be char- 
acterized by the widespread utilization of 
such manufactured fuels as hydrogen, syn- 
thetic methane and methanol. Transportable, 
high energy-content synthetic fuels are cur- 
rently the most promising long-term source 
of energy for specialized use such as, for 
example, aircraft propulsion. Electricity may 
be used to produce hydrogen. Biomass tech- 
nology, relying on plant and animal material 
as a source, may prove to be a means of 
producing large quantities of synthetic fuels.” 

The transitional phase is a period in time 
during which those actions must be initiated 
and completed that will result in the transi- 
tion from a major reliance on nonrenewable 
energy sources to a major reliance upon 
energy sources that are classified as renew- 
able and recoverable. In other words, the 
transitional phase will correspond in time 
with the near term, but the greatest effort 
can be expected to extend from about the 
mid-1980s to about the mid-2010s. 

The increase in intensity of activity in the 
transitional phase will necessarily be gradual. 
A major undertaking will be the pressing 
back of the energy-related technological 
frontier. Money and manpower inputs can 
only be usefully increased as fundamental 
research and laboratory work proceed 
through the pilot and demonstration project 
stages to plants that are capable of produc- 
ing economical energy on a commercial 
scale. 

Public policy formation in the transitional 
stage will be difficult, Judgements will have 
to be made between projects that will expand 
the availability of the conventional fuels of 
the near term and the anticipated require- 
ments of the long term in which nonrenew- 
able resources will have been depleted and 
failure to have provided an acceptable alter- 
native will spell disaster. 

In summary, the policy objectives of the 
near term and the long term have to be seen 
as the same. Both are directed to providing 
the consumers of this province with secure 
and adequate supplies of energy at the 
lowest feasible cost. 5 

Clearly, the transitional phase has begun. 
In fact, it has begun with greater intensity 
than even envisaged in 1977 at the time of 
the publication of the report, Ontario's 
Energy Future. There is no doubt that in the 
near-term security of crude oil supply is 
Canada’s number one energy challenge. We 
cannot at present produce enough crude oil 
to meet our needs from domestic sources at 
a time when foreign crude oil supplies are 
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increasingly expensive and their continued 
availability cannot be guaranteed. 

Canada’s supplies, however, of natural gas, 
coal and electricity are secure for the fore- 
seeable future. In the circumstances, energy- 
policy planning must involve a combination 
of near-term transitional and long-term ob- 
jectives. — 

As set out in our Energy Security for the 
Eighties policy paper, the government’s re- 
sponse to the crude oil deficit includes a na- 
tional plan for crude oil self-sufficiency by 
1995; a position on natural gas supply and 
pricing; the need for measures to assist con- 
sumers and industry to adjust to higher oil 
prices; the need for a national petroleum 
company; increasing Ontario’s ability to 
meet more of its own energy needs and lim- 
iting Ontario’s use of petroleum. 

While we in this province cannot assist 
directly in achieving crude oil sufficiency by 
increasing supplies of crude oil because we 
don’t have significant oil reserves of our own, 
we can and indeed we must help in other 
ways. 

First, we can reduce our requirements for 
oil by substitution of other fuels: For example, 
natural gas, electricity, coal, propane, energy 
from waste materials and renewable resources. 
Second, we can reduce crude oil consumption 
through conservation. 

Ontario has set four major policy goals 
which provide a range of activities appro- 
priate for the near term and the transitional 
‘term, leading to greater dependence on re- 
mnewable energy. These policy goals are as 
follows: 

By 1995, Ontario will supply at a minimum 
35 per cent of its primary energy from sources 
within the province, a 55 per cent increase 
over the next 15 years. By 1995, at least 15 
per cent of Ontario’ energy will be from 
renewable and recoverable resources. By 1985, 
the growth rate for all forms of energy will 
be no more than two per cent. Finally, by 
1985, the growth rate for petroleum will be 
zero per capita without sacrificing economic 
growth. 

The recent throne speech outlined the range 
of activities which the government intends to 
undertake this year. Two weeks ago, I an- 
nounced our energy from waste program and 
released an important program document. 
Just prior to that, I announced the establish- 
ment of a special task force on hydrogen and 
a feasibility study for the production of 
methanol and wood energy in eastern Ontario. 
| also announced a five-year $4.9 million save- 
heat program designed to assist home owners 
in 60 communities across the province to 













identify whether and where their homes 
needed to be insulated. So the range of activi- 
ties, as you can see, is broad and expanding. 

I am pleased to be able to say that this 
coming year, as you have seen in the esti- 
mates, 80 per cent of this ministry’s budget 
will be dedicated to energy conservation and 
renewable energy activities. In recognition of 
this fact, I announced the other day an orga- 
nizational change to reflect this growing im- 
portance and indeed this emphasis and these 
priorities; namely, an assistant deputy minister 
of energy conservation and renewable energy 
in the person of Dr. Ian Rowe; a director of 
renewable energy, Dr. Robert Higgin; and a 
director of energy conservation, to be ap- 
pointed within the next few days. In addi- 
tion, 47 additional staff positions have been 
assigned to the Ministry of Energy during the 
past few months. 

I don’t wish to leave the impression that 
the Ministry of Energy, or the government of 
Ontario, is or should be the only participant 
in energy planning or, indeed, in the supply 
of energy as we move from the near term into 
the transitional phase. Most of us would agree 
that that impression would be wrong, as it 
would deny legitimate opportunities to those 
in the private sector. 

‘There is no doubt in my mind that invest- 
ment in renewable and recoverable resources 
will become more attractive over time. 
Equally there is no doubt that it will be 
risky, but we have to be prepared to take 
risks. Of course, having said this doesn’t 
mean that we have to err on the side of being 
foolish. 

Our experience to date would suggest that 
the private sector is quite willing to make 
investments in renewable energy ventures and 
I am a bit confused by the attitude of some 
who would appear to be arguing that the tax- 
payers money, and the taxpayers’ money 
alone, should be dedicated to this area. In my 
view, the public interest is best served if the 
private sector makes a substantial contribution 
and assumes some of the risks in these de- 
velopments. 


10:30 a.m. ° 


Indeed, I would remind you, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, that 
companies like the Ontario Paper Company, 
Continental Can, General Motors, Weston’s, 
TransCanada Pipelines, Consumers’ Gas, 
NordFibre, Tricil, Anderson Flax, Huron 
Ridge and many more are, right now, all 
participating in energy from waste type 
projects and all are sharing some of the 
risks. The taxpayer doesn’t need to assume 
all the risks. It’s wrong, in my opinion, to 
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suggest that the taxpayer should alone have 
that particular obligation. 

It’s equally wrong to suggest that the 
Ministry of Energy or the government are 
not committed to an active renewable energy 
program because it encourages the private 
sector to participate and to share. 

The security of supply of energy at afford- 
able prices has to be one of the great chal- 
lenges which this country and this province, 
as part of this country, has. Of course, we 
would agree energy is more than a means 
of transportation or heat or a mode of power. 
It really is part of the definition of society 
itself, It helps to shape and determine the 
kind of society, the quality of life we ve 
come to know and to expect and to enjoy. 

It's within that context that I see my 
responsibilities and it’s within that context 
that I look forward to discussing, in the next 
several days, with members of this committee 
these particular issues as we review the 
ministry’s estimates for 1980-81. 

Mr. Chairman: I believe normally the 
official opposition responds first, but as Mr. 
Reed is not here it would be favourable to 
let Ms. Gigantes go ahead. 

Ms. Gigantes: I won’t be official and I 
don’t think TIl provide much opposition to 
the minister's opening statements. There are 
a few points I’d like to raise. I will be brief; 
I don’t think I'll be very poetic. 

It heartened me to see in the throne 
speech the priority which the minister and 
the ministry and the government are pro- 
posing to put on what is generally known as 
conservation, though Id prefer to call it 
energy efficiency; I think it has a more posi- 
tive tone. The minister might consider adopt- 
ing that positive phrase in the statements he 
makes to the Ontario public over the next 
several months. I think it’s a good way to 
think of the kinds of programs to which he 
is committing the government. 

I was pleased by that emphasis in the 
throne speech. I am pleased when I look at 
the estimates for the Ministry of Energy and 
see an eStimated doubling in the amount of 
moneys which will be devoted to the work 
of this ministry over the next fiscal year. As 
in the past, I think we have to take those 
figures, those estimates, with a grain of salt. 
The last actuals that we had for expenditures 
by the Minister of Energy were for the fiscal 
year 1978-79. In several of the most import- 
ant categories there was a severe underspend- 
ing of the allocations which had been ap- 
proved by this committee and the Legislature 
for expenditures by the ministry. 

I think in particular of the renewable 
energy and energy conservation programs, 
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which were grossly underspent when we 
looked at the actual figures from 1978-79. 
Because of the proximity of these estimates 
to the estimates for the previous fiscal year, 
we don't have available the actual expendi- 
tures for the year 1979-80. 

I think it would be important for us to 
get hold of those figures as quickly as we 
can so that we can have an opportunity to_ 
see exactly ‘how well the ministry did during 
that fiscal year and therefore be able to have 
gome understanding of how real the esti- 
mates we passed for the last fiscal year were 
in terms of the moneys expended iin ministry 
programs. 

Again, I would stress, particularly in the 
renewable and ‘energy conservation cate-— 
gories, as I look through the estimates and 
the background material which has ‘been 
presented to us, we don’t have an awful lot 
of flesh for the programs which are being 
touched upon in this fiscal year and which 
are outlined in the Energy estimates. 

There are very few figures attached to the 
generalized descriptions of programs. We 
don’t have a good grasp on the development 
of the ministry. We know through recent an- 
nouncements that there have been some 
changes at the assistant deputy minister and 
director level in some important programs, 
but we don’t have an overall view of what 
has been happening with this ministry since 
its inception. I think that’s an important kind 
of light that we need to cast on this ministry. 

Tt has been in past years the position of the 
minister—and as far as I know it hasnt 
changed—to say that the Ministry of Energy 
of the province of Ontario is a co-ordinating 
ministry. In the past what that phrase meant 
was that the ministry itself did not initiate; 
the ministry was the oiler, the promoter, the 
easer of good works that were carried out in 
and through other ministries. That has been 
part of the problem we've seen in two pro- 
grams of, I think, high concern to the public 
of Ontario—-renewable energy and energy 
efficiency programs. ¢ 

We saw when we looked at the estimates 
last year that, in spite of the allocations which 
we had approved, the moneys for those two 
programs had not been spent. The under- 
spending in some cases amounted to 45 per 
cent of programs which were not huge to 
start with. 

The problem arose because initiatives by 
other ministries which had been expected, and 
for which allocations had been made in the 
Ministry of Energy estimates, had not gone 
ahead. Part of the underlying reason for that 
seems to have been the government’s desire 
for cutbacks in general and the reluctance of 
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ministries other than the Ministry of Energy 
to take on new building programs and new 
spending initiatives in particular. 

I'm concerned that when we look at these 
estimates we not be lulled into a sense of 
satisfaction by the fact that the 1980-81 esti- 
mates are $30 million, or double the 1979-80 
estimates, which were roughly $15 million. 
We don’t know yet how much of that $15 
million was spent or really how effectively it 
was spent. We'll need to get those accounts. 

In the discussions that the critics for the 
‘opposition parties had with the minister and 
the deputy minister before the beginning of 
these estimates, we had the opportunity to 
indicate to the ministry a number of areas 
where we sought information which had not 
been provided in the estimates. These ques- 
tions went beyond matters of accounting and 
a description of what had actually happened 
in spending by the ministry in the 1979-80 
period. 

A number of the questions I listed, in the 
hope that we could get answers before these 
discussions began, were questions which 
would have given us more information about 
the uses of energy within the province over 
recent periods. For example, the use of 
energy by sector—residential, commercial, in- 
dustrial—and’ the use of energy by type of 
energy—oil, gas, coal, electricity and renew- 
ables. 

10:40 a.m. 

We haven’t been able to get that informa- 

tion yet. I was told in a brief communication 
that though there are figures gathered by the 
gas industry from StatsCan material about the 
growth rate, which has been negative in the 
amount of natural gas used per residential 
heating unit over the last few years, as yet 
there is no comparable information for elec- 
tricity or oil. The ministry has not gathered 
together that information. I am assuming— 
and I stand to be corrected on this—that if 
it’s possible to do it from StatsCan figures for 
natural gas, it’s also a fairly easy calculation 
to do from StatsCan figures for oil and elec- 
tricity. 
_ That’s merely one sector of use, Mr. Chair- 
‘man. It’s an important sector and it’s one 
we hope to be able to influence in terms of 
lowering demand over the next several years. 
I think it’s very important for us to have 
that kind of information broken down, not 
‘merely for residential heating purposes, but 
also for transportation and industrial pur- 
poses, to know exactly how we are using 
energy in this province and what the trends 
‘are in the growth rates for the use of par- 
ticular kinds of energy forms within each 
‘sector. 
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I think that will give us in this Legislature 
an ability to understand better the patterns 
that exist and the trends that are developing 
in energy use in Ontario. I think it’s material 
to which this ministry should begin to pay 
a great deal of attention. 

I am in a sense repeating a theme I raised 
with the minister in estimates in December 
1979. I think in order for us effectively to 
undertake planning for energy in Ontario 
and the future of energy in Ontario we have 
to understand, in a very sophisticated way, 
what we need energy for. That means to find 
out what we currently use it for, what forms 
Wwe use it in, and what areas we can most 
easily affect in terms of demand. 

If we move on from that analysis of energy 
demand, we acknowledge the targets which 
the ministry has published and set for itself 
in Energy Security for the Eighties, a docu- 
ment of September 1979. We understand 
there that the target, as the minister has 
just repeated to us, is that by 1985 we will 
reduce the overall demand for energy to a 
growth rate of no more than two per cent 
per year in Ontario and, further, that we 
will reduce the growth rate for the con- 
sumption of oil in Ontario to zero per cent 
per capita by 1985. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The only increase would 
be increase in population. 

Ms. Gigantes: I don’t ever recall having 
seen the per capita rider. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: It has always been there. 


Ms. Gigantes: I have missed it constantly. 
In any case, Mr. Minister, I’d like to under- 
stand a bit more about what those targets 
mean. We have talked about them in general, 
overall terms now for several months, I’d like 
to understand what the minister and the 
ministry mean by those figures. That they are 
per-capita figures is something I hadn’t real- 
ized. It’s not because I haven’t looked at 
them long enough or scratched my head over 
them long enough, it’s just that point has 
never got through to me. 

I notice that a statement Hon. Mr. Auld 
made is attached to the estimates this year. 
This statement is dated April 27, 1979, which 
is roughly a year ago. He described the rate 
of growth of demand for energy in Ontario 
as 2.9 per cent over recent years. 

I would like to know if that was calculated 
on a per-capita basis. And I’d like to know 
why it is, when I work out the figures which 
were provided to me by the ministry before 
these estimates about the overall demand for 
energy, year by year, in Ontario, the average 
for the last five years comes to 2.4 per cent. 
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I’d like to know what those figures mean 
in real terms. I’d like to know what kinds 
of judgements the minister and the ministry 
are making now about the figures which have 
been accumulated over the last five years for 
demand in energy, because there have been 
wide vacillations in the year-by-year esti- 
mates of the use of energy in Ontario. 

In the last three years—I don’t have the 
figures right in front of my nose right now— 
there was a period when we had a negative 
growth; one year we had a rather substan- 
tial negative growth in the use of energy in 
Ontario. I’d like to know what those figures 
mean. 

We are talking of trillions of joules and 
enormous quantities of energy, but what is the 
significance of these figures that we have as 
actuals, if you want, for our recent past? 
How do they give us any indication of 
whether we are going to be able to meet a 
two per cent increase in the demand for 
energy on a yearly basis by 1985, even on a 
per-capita basis? 

I'd like to get the minister and the min- 
istry to address those figures in a way that 
we can get our teeth into and begin to dis- 
cuss in some kind of rational sense. I'd like 
to understand in terms of the target which 
has been set for the growth in oil consump- 
tion for 1985, in this case zero per cent 
target growth rate, how we are doing on that 
goal. What is it about the trends in the 
recent years that leads the ministry to expect 
that we can reach itP What are the most 
important elements in reaching that goal? I’d 
like to understand more about how that is 
supposed to be arrived at in 1985. 

I would like to turn to another element of 
the throne speech, Mr. Chairman, and also 
the minister’s statement to us today. We 
have had a very deliberate and practical kind 
of outline of the concern of the minister and 
the government to see energy efficiency— 
conservation, as he calls it—become the num- 
ber one program in Ontario in terms of 
helping us to achieve energy self-sufficiency 
in Canada and helping us to achieve our 
targets for energy produced in Ontario. But 
within that goal, or following on that goal, 
we don’t see structures emerging in a clearly 
defined way that are going to help us achieve 
an overall program that’s going to have a 
major effect in Ontario. 

If I refer you back, Mr. Chairman, to the 
document of September 1979, Energy Secur- 
ity for the Eighties: A Program for Ontario, 
there is reference on page 10 of that docu- 
ment to the ministry’s intent to set up a 
renewable energy development corporation. 


Here I am skipping from energy efficiency 
to renewable energy, but in some ways I feel 
the two are interlinked and we should be ~ 
looking for institutional forms that are going 
to help us achieve both. I'd like to know 
what they are. 

The description of the renewable energy 
development corporation we have in that 
document is of a corporation which would — 
involve the efforts of Ontario Hydro and © 
private enterprise. In particular the efforts 
of the oil companies are cited as being a 
source of some of the private-enterprise initia- 
tives that would be incorporated into the 
operations of the renewable energy develop- 
ment corporation. 

10:50 a.m. 

I am interested in that proposition because, 
as you, Mr. Chairman, and the minister will © 
be aware, the role of Ontario Hydro in our 
energy future—quite apart from its existing 
role in the production of electricity for con- — 
sumers of Ontario—and the potential for an © 
expanded role for Ontario Hydro in our © 
energy future, very much interest me. It is a 
subject to which the Porter commission ad- — 
dressed itself. The Porter commission sug- 
gested, in fact, that there should be an ex- © 
panded mandate for Ontario Hydro so that — 
Ontario Hydro would have a defined role in 
helping us meet our energy goals, more than 
simply providing us with electricity. . 

I would like to know what’s happened with ~ 
the idea of the renewable energy development — 
corporation. I’d like to know whether there © 
is a concept emerging in the minister’s mind, — 
or in the minds of the people in the minis- 
trv, about the development of an energy- 
efficiency utility—if I could describe it that 
way—or, in the minister’s terms, a conser- — 
vation utility. Will there be a role, either — 
for the Ontario Energy Corporation or for — 
Ontario Hydro, which will be clearly defined ‘ 
as being a role of overseeing and instituting — 
new programs for energy efficiency in the — 
province? 

These two questions seem to me to be — 
linked. It seems to me terribly important to — 
be able to see where the institutional initia- — 
tives, urges, administrative oversight and 
quality assurance of programs are going to 
come from in this province. I don’t think we 
can afford, in 1980, to ramble along with the 
Ministry of Energy which considers its role 
to be very much the same kind of role as — 
we've seen in the past, with initiatives here 
and there, helter-skelter. There are enough — 
initiatives in renewable-energy technologies 
and in energy-efficiency programs that the 
minister can always draw up a long list, and 
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enough feasibility programs going on and 
task forces, and so on, that all bases are 
covered, as it were, any time a question is 
asked about what is being done in a partic- 
ular area of energy efficiency or energy sup- 
ply. But there is no overall kind of planning 
and program effort that can be identified as 
having a responsibility resting in a given 
organization. 

‘This ministry has been a co-ordinating 
ministry for too long, it seems to me. It’s 
_time that it became an administering ministry 
as well as a co-ordinating ministry. 

We had a discussion during December’s 
Energy estimates about the development of 
programs, particularly in the energy-conser- 
vation and renewable-energy fields, in which 
the deputy minister put forward the position 
—I think quite rightly—that’s difficult to gear 
up for massive investments and large-scale 
programs, either of an initiating type or of 
a participating type, by this ministry if the 
personnel doesn’t exist. 

Well, the personnel hasn’t been built up 
fast enough. I don’t know what the current 
level of personnel or the current overall 
level of expertise is within the ministry. I’m 
certainly aware of newspaper ads which have 
called for applications by skilled and exper- 
ienced people in areas where the ministry 
would like to develop programs. It’s a very 
slow process and one doesn’t get a sense of 
how it’s all going to fit together. 

I don’t know either, nor have we had any 
real indication of it, what is going to flow 
from the Ontario federal-provincial accord 
and funding agreement developed in June 
1979 to undertake initiatives in the energy- 
efficiency and renewable-energy field. We 
haven't had any outline of how that $58 
million is going to be spent over five years. 
We'll be soon at the point where one year of 
that five years is gone, and we don’t really 
have an outline yet from the minister or the 
ministry or the government about where that 
$58 million is going to go, and on what basis 
it will be allocated. 

We know, for example, that Ontario will 
be allocating $4.9 million on the save-heat 
program. That’s fine. That’s $4.9 million. Is 
some of that money coming from the federal- 
Ontario agreement? We don’t know. There’s 
been no identification in any of the initiatives 
which have been outlined to us for the next 
year or two years. Obviously, some of these 
programs will go on longer than that. There’s 
been no indication of whether any of the 
federal-provincial $58 million is being div- 
vied up in those programs. 

__I think we should have an outline of how 
that money will be spent, and of the ad- 


ministrative structure that we can expect to 
see developing under the authority of this 
ministry for the implementation of these 
major emphases in the areas of energy effi- 
ciency and renewable energy. 

We again hear from the minister the phrase 
that we are talking in the short term about 
the bridge to the long-term technologies 
which will be renewable and which will bring 
us to the brave new world of Ontario energy. 
I still have reservations about how fully com- 
mitted we are to getting off the bridge and 
on the other side, as opposed to building 
that bridge forever and a day. The time 
horizons that the minister outlined for us 
this morning in his opening statement are 
flexible. 

Mr. Wildman: It’s an extension bridge. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, perhaps it’s an extension 
bridge. 

It’s obvious that one has to be flexible. But 
I do think when we look at where most of 
the $11 billion spent in Ontario every year 
on energy is allocated, we'll have to admit 
that most of it is spent on sources and tech- 
nologies that the minister would have to call 
“bridge” sources and “bridge” technologies. 

The effort and enthusiasm that the minister 
is rousing in the public of Ontario and here 
in the Legislature concerning the other side 
of our future, when we get to that far shore, 
is admirable. But I think we’re going to have 
to see more practical, tangible kinds of com- 
mitments of moneys, personnel and organiza- 
tion to be able to feel that somebody has 
sighted the far shore, and that there is the 
possibility of getting that final span in and 
getting us over to the other side. 

‘Again, I want to stress to the minister 
that the organizational framework in which 
these programs are to be effected must at 
this stage be a high priority for his con- 
sideration. For example, I think that the 
recent description of the restructuring of the 
Ontario Energy Corporation with its four 
areas of subsidiary corporations is simply too 
much a hotchpotch to be able to earn the 
name of what I would call a good energy- 
efficiency utility or organization which can 
take on the development and implementation 
of a renewable energy future in Ontario. 


11 a.m. 

Those efforts look scattered; they look 
drawn together more by circumstances than 
by planning. I guess we will come back to 
that discussion when we deal with the moneys 
which will be spent by the energy corpora- 
tion this year. 
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The throne speech placed a lot of emphasis 
on the government’s feeling—announced pol- 
icy, in fact—that we in Ontario would be 
looking for the development of greater re- 
liance on natural gas and electricity in the 
future as we became able to deal with the 
scarce, expensive oil situation developing 
around us in this country and in the world. 

While it is fine and somewhat reassuring 
to talk about having greater reliance on 
natural gas and electricity—and it would be 
nice to be able to place greater reliance on 
natural gas and electricity—I think we have 
yet to see any explication by the government 
how this is to happen, or indeed any real pro- 
gram to make sure that, if we do place our 
reliance on them, natural gas and electricity 
are going to be there for the energy we need 
in Ontario and at the prices we can afford. 

If there is one thing that has pleased me 
over the last several months, it is the distinct 
feeling I get that with this minister the min- 
istry has begun to take a lead in Ontario in 
educating us as legislators and various sectors 
of the general public about the fallacy of 
looking for the new energy fix that will solve 
all our problems. I say that with some reser- 
vations, because every now and then the 
minister or some representative of the gov- 
ernment or its agencies will make a speech 
in which electricity becomes the fix for the 
future. Electricity becomes the substitute for 
oil, and the Ontario Hydro nuclear-develop- 
ment program becomes the fix that we are 
seeking for the future. 

I do think the minister has shown himself 
capable of getting away from that syndrome. 
I welcome that. I would hope he can avoid 
the temptation to slip back into what I would 
call a retrograte kind of position on this 
subject. 

In that context I would just like to raise 
my concerns about two new and _ trendy 
propositions that have been placed before us 
in the last few months. One is that hydrogen 
produced principally by nuclear energy will 
provide us with a fix for the future, and in 
response to this notion a task force on hydro- 
gen has been set up. 

I think we have to take the hydrogen 
future in perspective, Mr. Minister, and I 
hope you will do that. I hope you will not be 
tempted into trying to lead Ontarians to the 
belief that hydrogen is going to solve our 
problems, that it will use up our spare nu- 
clear capacity and that all will be well with 
the world. I look forward with interest to the 
report of the hydrogen task force and will 
have questions to raise about it later. 

The second project which is of concern to 
me is this latest pitch that Ontario should 
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like fusion, I will say it to you now, because 


be out there competing, together with other 
Canadian provinces apparently, in an inter- 
national competition for the siting of fusion- 
power experiments and a fusion-power demon- 
stration project. One figure I have seen asso- 
ciated with that project, and I have no idea 
how real it is, is $300 million. That’s just for — 
starters. 

Fusion is another fix and I think we in> 
Ontario have to avoid a temptation, be- 
cause we have a multitude of energy prob- 
lems. to look for the simple answer. I don’t 


it ig the same kind of energy-supply—big- 
dollar, mega-project—commitment that has 
led us to the point we are at now in Ontario 
where our biggest problem is demand, not 
supply. If we can do things about demand 
we are going to have much less of a problem 
dealing with supply of energy than if we 
try to make our supply of energy meet 
demand which is uncontrolled. We know 
that now; we know it well and thoroughly 
and I think the minister appreciates it and 
speaks to it in public. | 

Why is it that we can contemplate a 
major investment in a fusion demonstration — 
project but we can’t get an insulation pro- 
cram really rolling in Ontario? Why is it that 
the one is so easy and the other is so diff- 
cult? Why is it that one gets the money and 
the excitement and the other puts people to 
sleep, bores the ministry, doesn’t get appro- 
priate funding? I am not talking here about 
taxpayers’ money that goes down the drain; 
I am talking about a rolling program of gov- 
ernment funding which taxpayers can pay 
back as energy is saved over the years on a 
continuing basis. q 

Those are the main noints I would like to 
make in a very general way, Mr. Chairman, 
and J thank you for this opportunity to re 
spond to the comments of the minister this 
morning. ; 


Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, before I begin 
I would just like to express publicly my 
thanks to both the minister and Ms. Gigantes 
for so kindly accommodating me this morn- 
ing and understanding that I was going to be 
late because of a prior commitment. I appre- 
ciate very much the opportunity. It appears 
that the times coincided quite well, although 
I was sorry to miss some of Ms. Gigantes 
response. . . 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Do I take it from that 
you are not sorry to have missed my opening 
remarks? 

Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Minister, you can take 
that any way you like. 
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I don’t know whether I have ever told this 
story to this committee but I think it is 
worth telling and it’s an appropriate tale. 

In Russian folklore, there was a civil 
servant called Potemkin and his job in the 
Russian civil service was to assure the Czar 
of his security of position. In order to en- 
hance that security and to make the Czar 
and Czarina feel they were really beloved 
and wanted in their country he would, on a 
fine Sunday afternoon, hitch up the Jandau 
and horses and pull up in front of the royal 
palace. The Czar and Czarina would step into 
the coach and would leave the city and go 
‘over hill and dale into the country. 

After a period of travelling they would go 
over a hill and into a valley and come upon 
a little village. As they approached, the 
citizens of the village would rush out of 

their houses and stores and yell, “Hail to the 
_ Czar; long live the Czarina,” and they would 
applaud and clap as the carriage drove 
through town and it would disappear over 
the next hill and be gone. Once it had dis- 
_ appeared, the fronts of the houses would all 
- fall down and the people would go home. 


11:10 a.m. 


I liken the Ministry of Energy and the 
programs that are announced with great 
enthusiasm from time to time, to that movie- 
| set approach known as “Potemkin’s village.” 

It seems that in so many cases in recent 
years, programs are announced with great 
enthusiasm, but one finds them somehow 
lacking in substance. 

I’m hoping that in this discourse in the next 
15 hours we will be able to find substance and 
something more real than simply the display 
in the next room. Unfortunately, I haven’t 
been able to see it. It may be a splendid dis- 

play. So far I am not convinced that the 
Ministry of Energy has become in the true 
sense a full-fledged ministry. 

I also have begun to wonder if the policies 
of the government or the Ministry of Energy 
have any consistency with the views of the 
-Yest of the caucus. Maybe that’s a good 
place to start. 

_ The ministry has made some rather major 
‘statements recently about a new look at fuel 
alcohols, essentially methanol, and I know 
there’s some activity and consideration re- 
garding ethanol. Apparently, one of your 
'own colleagues is hoping, at least, to have a 
pilot plant built in his riding in eastern 
) Ontario. However, one of his neighbours who 
is another member of your caucus, in response 
to the methanol thrust by the government, 
put out the following press release: “From 























Clarke T. Rollins, MPP, Member for Hast- 
ings-Peterborough.” 
Mr. Wildman: A very progressive man. 


Mr. J. Reed: And I’d like to read it into 
the record. 

“A petition has been put forth to the 
county of Hastings to request the federal and 
provincial governments to build a pilot plant 
for the production of methanol in Hastings 
county. The proposal was first raised during 
the last federal election campaign by the 
Liberal Party of Ontario’—we got that 
acknowledgement. “As I am first and fore- 
most determined to do everything within my 
powers to see that the people of the riding 
of Hastings-Peterborough are given the best 
government possible for their benefit, I have 
made an unprejudiced assessment of this pro- 
ject. I have the following points to bring to 
your attention: 

“The production of methanol from the use 
of waste material has already been tried in 
other parts of the world and it has been 
found that only one part in 10 can be added 
to gasoline to make a car function, with 
some adjustments required to the presently 
used motors, 

“The cost of production of one gallon of 
methanol today is somewhere between $6 
and $7 a gallon. Calculations already made 
tell us that it requires two barrels of crude 
oil to produce one barrel of methanol.” That’s 
one I don’t understand. “At this time we are 
able to buy pure gasoline for much less and 
it will be a while before we must pay $6 
to $7 per gallon for that fuel. 

“When we narrow down to the Hastings- 
Peterborough area, my investigations reveal 
that there would not be enough raw material 
to sustain a plant of this kind—” that I don’t 
know—“it is essential to use hardwood waste, 
not pines, and that the replacement of this 
sort of tree should be rapid. Hybrid poplar is 
considered to be the proper wood. The more 
valuable species of hardwood, such as birch 
and maple, would cost too much as they 
bring large prices from furniture, hardwood 
flooring companies, et cetera. Also they take 
many years to reach maturity. 

“Large areas of forest in the district are 
located on very thin soils interspersed with 
rock. These soils support low cordages per 
acre, are very difficult and expensive to regen- 
erate after cutting, and are costly to harvest 
due to the low cordage and rocky terrain.” 

Mr. Wildman: Corn waste is good for 
methanol. 

Mr. J. Reed: “It would be necessary to 
bring in waste material from other regions if 
the plant is to be kept operating. One result 
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would be hard on the tourist industry due to 
the loss of wildlife habitat and general de- 
struction of the natural beauty of the land. 
If all the available hardwood waste were 
to be used, there would be a very real short- 
age of firewood to be used for heating houses. 
Also, the price of this firewood would rise 
beyond the pocketbook of the lower-income 
group. 

“Employment possibilities, Would we be 
able to provide a lot of jobs? The answer, as 
far as I can determine, is no. For example, 
one large pulp company in Ontario now 
harvests approximately 20,000 cords using 
the total-tree chip harvesting system and does 
this with only nine men, which include truck 
drivers who may not live in the district. 

“In the light of this present knowledge, I 
fee] that some other means of increasing 
employment opportunities for our particular 
district should be considered. We can’t afford 
to ask any government to provide the neces- 
sary funds and not get maximum benefit for 
the most people. I think this entire problem 
should be shelved at this time, but we can 
reconsider it later if circumstances change. 
At that time, we would no doubt have more 
success in getting the required funding.” 

Just for the record, I would also like to 
read in a response by Mr. Ian Connarty, the 
author of a methanol study done for the 
Ontario’ Liberal Party. I think it’s worthy 
of mention. 

“The recent comments by Clarke Rollins 
about methanol are both unfortunate and 
misleading. As the author of a major study of 
methanol potential commissioned by Dr. 
Stuart Smith, the Leader of the Opposition 
in Ontario, I feel that Mr. Rollins has either 
been badly informed or is being misleading 
on purpose. 

“Although Mr. Rollins claims he first heard 
about methanol during last month’s federal 
election, the study for Stuart Smith follows 
a major five-volume study by the Davis gov- 
ernment which was published two years ago. 
Last fall Julian Reed, the opposition enengy 
critic, asked the Ontario government to take 
another look at methanol in an emergency 
debate on energy in the Legislature. 

“The government responded by ordering a 
review of methanol potential in Ontario. Had 
Mr. Rollins read his government’s report on 
methanol, or had he been in the Legislative 
Assembly during the energy debate, he would 
have learned about methanol before the 
election. 

“Mr. Rollins claims that methanol has been 
used elsewhere in the world and discarded. 
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On the contrary, both Sweden and Germany ~ 
are involved with major methanol develop- — 
ment programs to replace the use of oil in ~ 
this decade. 

“Mr. Rollins claims 
only be used as a 10 per cent blend with 90 
per cent gasoline in today’s automobile en- 
gines after adjustments are required. The fact | 
is that no adjustments are required”—that is, 
for the 10 per cent blend. . 

“In May 1979, General Motors removed 1 
doubts about the corrosive effects of alcohol- — 
fuel blends by announcing that warranties on 
cars using gasohol would be fully honoured. — 
Both Chrysler and Ford have since followed 
this lead. : 

“Mr. Rollins claims the cost of the produc- 
tion of one gallon of methanol is over $6. 
Industrial methanol is currently available at 
75 cents a gallon, using petroleum as a feed- — 
stock, Using waste wood or garbage to make _ 
methanol could reduce this cost.” vit 

Mr. Minister, I could go on and on with © 
this, but really there’s not much point. The — 
question that must be asked is who’s in 
charge? : 

Ms. Gigantes: Not Clarke Rollins. Surely — 
youre not suggesting that? 

Mr. J. Reed: The minister has issued no — 
statement dissociating himself from that press — 
release. 

Ms. Gigantes: Did you receive it, Mr. — 
Minister? . 

Mr. J. Reed: I would hope that the minister 
would make some passing comment so as not 
to find himself inadvertently lining up with 
such a statement. 

Mr. Wildman: What business is Clarke 
Rollins in? ? 

Mr. J. Reed: I understand he’s in the — 
petroleum business. However, I don’t have 
any direct knowledge, only rumour or hearsay. — 

Mr, Minister, some comments have been 
made recently about the role of Ontario Hy-— 
dro. There have been references made to 
the increased use of electric heat and so on. 
There is an advertising program, a rather un- 
acceptable advertising program in my view, 
under way at the present time by a utility 
that has no competitor. It tells us how lucky 
we are that we have too much. I’m going to 
get into that during the vote involving ad- 
vertisements. You never know when were 
going to need more, I think that’s the tone 
of the thing. 


11:20 a.m. 


Mr. Eaton: They didn’t use you in any of 
those ads? j 





that methanol can 
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Mr. J. Reed: No, I keep my conflicts of 
interest in other areas. 

The Detroit Free Press in an interesting 
article dated April 8, 1920, talks about the 
electric power consumption and what’s hap- 
pening to it in the United States. 


Ms. Gigantes: In 1920? 


Mr. J. Reed: In 1980, I’m sorry. I knew I 
was a little behind this morning, but I didn’t 
realize how far. 

The article indicates that consumption of 
electricity in the United States has declined 
and continues to decline and, as a matter of 
fact, this year is in a negative situation of 1.4 
per cent overall. This is a kind of interesting 
comment, due partly to the economy, the 
economic downturn and so on. 

Really, one of the reasons for this reduced 
use is the tremendous capitalization costs of 
“new generating capacity plus, obviously, the 
fact that there are other options, even in an 
oil-short country like the United, States, that 
_are possible. In other words, the United 
States is beginning to take conservation seri- 
ously. That’s having an immediate impact. 
They're certainly becoming interested in 
other directions. 

I can give you a copy of this article out of 
the Detroit Free Press if you like. I don’t 
know where the author of it got his informa- 
tion, but it would appear that the United 
States’ trend is leading us at the present time, 
even though it is an area where they have 
a far worse petroleum situation than we have. 
The concept that somehow petroleum and 
electricity are completely interchangeable and 
we can emerge as the all-electric economy is, 
in my view, farfetched. 

They’ve even had a few comments regard- 
ing the amount of capital required to provide 
the generating capacity to go into some of 
these areas, such as electric heat. One does 
not know what the pricing structure will be 
in the future and how that may affect these 
_ figures but, based on the present method of 
selling electricity, it would appear that at 
present the cost for every new home in On- 
_tario to be electrically heated would require 
an investment of $22,500 in generating capa- 
city. That’s a very profound figure. I dare 
say, if I had capital of $22,500 delivered to 
me to put into some other energizing source, 
I could find a much cheaper way to do it. 

In that sense it’s a simple matter of base 
economics. Is the government of Ontario 
prepared to repropose the “Let’s hear it for 
electric heat” campaign and then go in for an 
investment of $22,500? Is the government 
prepared to accept the increased marginal 
cost of electricity to the people of Ontario 


being spread over every user? Do I then as a 
member of a nonelectric household bear part 
of that marginal cost? 

These are questions I think are worth ask- 
ing. It would appear to me that when you're 
looking at high end use for energy you've 
got to take that capital cost per home into 
consideration. 

If we took that $22,500 and applied that 
to, for instance, a methanol plant, perhaps 
the investment per household would be sub- 
stantially lower. Maybe we would get more 
bang for the buck, to use the cliché. 

I want to take issue with Ms. Gigantes 
just a little. I realize it’s an unfair advantage 
to be the last speaker in opening statements. 
Ms. Gigantes has called for the expanded 
role of Ontario Hydro into some new areas. 

I have my doubts, and I express them in 
a most sincere way, that Ontario Hydro is 
the medium for this expansion. It seems to 
me that the prejudice there lies with the 
increasing of generating capacity. All of the 
experiments and tests we've seen to this date 
would tend to confirm that. 

A few years ago we were discussing under 
these same estimates the research that had 
been done into heat pumping. The conclu- 
sion had been drawn at the time that heat 
pumps really weren’t too successful. A lot of 
work had been done by Hydro and so on. 

For the longest time I couldn’t figure out 
why this apparent advantage didn’t turn 
out to be an advantage in numbers. Being 
the slow learner that I am, I finally twigged 
to ask what the supplementary heat source 
was after the heat pump reached unity, 
which is when the temperature drops to a 
certain point and you have to supplement 
it, because it takes more energy to pull it out 
of the air and so on. 

The answer came back that the supple- 
mentary heat was electric heat. The answer 
was obvious. A heat pump system in the 
electrical utility is just not on using electric 
demand heat. Anybody stopping to think 
about it for a little while would have to come 
to that conclusion. It’s amazing that the 
scientists or whatever community was doing 
the research at Ontario Hydro would not 
think of using some stored form of energy 
as the backup to the heat pump. 

When you go that route and use a stored 
form of energy, suddenly the economics 
change. The impact on the peak changes; 
the impact on the utility of the capital cost 
of generating capacity necessary to support 
that heat pump changes. You’ve got a whole 
different approach. 
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Based on that kind of experience, I say 
Ontario Hydro is probably the wrong outfit 
to get into these other areas. Inadvertently, 
they will thread their way back into more 
generating capacity, which I dont’ think the 
people of Ontario are really prepared to pay 
for if it’s not necessary. 

If there were no alternative or option, then 
you fall back and save the uniforms and re- 
evaluate the game. But there are alternatives 
and there are options. There are efficiency 
measures that can take place. There is tre- 
mendous potential to be gained in conserva- 
tion and all sorts of opportunities. I think the 
initiative for those, if it ever happens, will 
have to happen outside the utility. 

I would like to mention the thermography 
program for a minute in this opening state- 
ment. I am going to ask some rather detailed 
questions and I trust someone may be here 
to answer them. I ask the question and I 
really don’t have the answer yet; maybe we 
will have it by the end of these estimates. I 
am wondering whether the thermography 
program is a $5-million storefront in Potem- 
kin’s village. 

I’m concerned about that. I’ve talked to 
some professional thermography people and 
people who are potential participants in this 
program. Their response to me is, “If we had 
that money we would much rather tell the 
people, ‘Here, take this amount of money and 
caulk your windows, because the thermog- 
raphy program will tell you some things but 
it won't tell you the whole story, especially 
not from the air.” 

That’s the information I’m given from the 
other side of the argument. These are people 
who really have a vested interest in doing 
this work and who are trying to tell me in a 
very blunt way what the realities are. 


11:30 a.m. 


Thermography is a new and exciting tech- 
nology that has a lot of great functions to 
perform. Its uses are manifold, but one won- 
ders if the $5 million could be better spent 
on a more practical level. I just ask the 
question and I hope we will get the answer 
during the estimates. 

To mention natural gas, there’s comment 
made about the expansion of natural gas util- 
ization, and I think all of us agree that the 
potential, in the short term and in the 
medium term, for increased use of natural 
gas is very real. I think it’s one of the things 
that will keep the wheels of industry in 
Ontario rolling along rather well. 

I might ask the ministry to also consider 
another short-term use for natural gas and 
that’s in the transportation sector. It’s being 
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done in Europe in some areas. There has 


been no work that I know of done in Canada, | 


in Ontario, particularly. I know there is some 
interest on the west coast in the utilization 
of natural gas for transportation. 

I see it as an assist and perhaps a stepping 
stone, if it’s necessary; as something that can 
be brought on very quickly in terms of gaso- 
line supplies now and the alcohol option 
which I think is the one of choice in the long © 
run. I very much support it and continue to 
support it partly because it’s indigenous to 
Ontario and can aid Ontario economics, but 


I do see a short-term role for natural gas in 


transportation if that necessity arises. 

With reference to the hydrogen option, 
there is a potential for hydrogen that goes 
beyond its direct use as an energy source, SO 
I am a little more positive about hydrogen 
than is, perhaps, my NDP colleague. I see © 
the initial use of hydrogen as a carbon-hy- — 
drogen corrector. That is, where you have a 


hydrocarbon that is heavy in carbon, or you — 
add the hydrogen and you can save the car- — 


bon and don’t have to spill it when you are — 


reforming the gas to make methanol, or when | 
you are refining heavy oils from Cold Lake 
or whatever. There are a lot of hydrocarbons _ 


that are available to us that are deficient in 
hydrogen, and hydrogen certainly could play _ 
a role. Hy 

There is also another interesting role for 
hydrogen which is the development of re- 
mote hydraulic power. Hydrogen and oxygen, i 


as gases, can be transmitted very long dis- 


tances with very low losses, but electricity, as 
Ontario Hydro will agree—I think it has — 


done work on it—reaches a saw-off point at — 


about 400 miles. It really becomes more eco- _ 
nomic, at that point, to make hydrogen and © 
oxygen, to transmit it farther than that and — 
then reform it, perhaps through fuel cells, 
over the longer distance. So I see roles there © 
for that development. ¥ 
In terms of northern hydraulic develop- — 
ment, that is more remote. You may remem- — 
ber on January 15 of this year the Associ- — 
ation of Consulting Engineers of Canada 
went on record in the Daily Commercial — 
News as calling for the development of small 
hydraulic power in Canada and claiming a 
potential of 240,000 megawatts in Canada. 
Admittedly much of that is in the Northwest 
Territories and more remote areas. 
Hydrogen, then, appears to have a possible 
role to play in terms of the transmission of 
energy, which perhaps brings me to my vested — 
interest, my old sawhorse and tthe time where 
I put my hand over my heart and say, “Let’s 
go’; that’s hydraulic power. ) 
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There has been some debate about just 

how much potential there is for the futher 
development: of hydraulic power in Ontario. 
Speeches have been made over the last few 
years saying there is only more river to 
develop, that there is really not much more. 
The Ontario Hydro ads—this is immoral stuff 
that you fellows approve—go on the air say- 
ing there is not enough water power so we 
are going nuclear. It’s all minimized and 
pushed into a corner. It is hoped some drones 
or worker bees will come along and put wax 
over the dead queen in the hive and water 
power will meet its ultimate doom. Nuclear 
will go along without a competitor, without 
a window, without a yardstick to measure 
the marginal cost by, without any kind of 
check and balance. It would seem to me 
reasonable that hydraulic power, if it has no 
other role to play, has a role to keep the 
cost of nuclear power honest. 
Now it has a few other benefits. The 
deputy minister asked me for—I told you, 
Peter, that I had found through the Hydro 
library a summary of hydraulic potential that 
was completed as recently as 1978, and this 
is the most recent one we have. I used to 
work out of the water-power book of 1911, 
and a list of water powers of Ontario origin- 
ally prepared in 1895 and updated in 1946, 
but this is 1978, this is a goody. 

This lists only those water powers with 
over 20 feet head. Now there’s a lot of 
power under 20 feet; I can take you to lots 
of them. But this lists only those over 20 
feet. Here we are; hydroelectric power un- 
developed, excluding pump storage, 11,009,- 
600 brake horsepower, which is about 8,000 
‘megawatts. I don’t know why the deputy 
doesn’t feel he has access to the Ontario 
library but, Mr. Deputy, take this with my 
compliments, and if you'd like some more 
information, I'd be pleased to supply it to 
you. 

The fact is we do have a_ hydraulic 
potential in Ontario. Parts of Hydro say we 
have. Other parts, which sometimes seem to 
prevail, tend to say we don’t think we have; 
besides, the marginal cost would be so high 
it would make the whole thing prohibitive. 

I have taken the point of view—and I have 
‘Stated this to the minister; I am going to 
state it again—that if Ontario Hydro feels 
there’s a marginal cost problem, the answer 
is simple enough. Take the hydraulic de- 
velopment away from Ontario Hydro, get it 
out of their hands. Quit giving them first 
refusal on these redevelopments. 

Turn it over to private enterprise, because 
if private enterprise takes a look at it, they 
will soon decide whether or not it’s com- 








petitive to redevelop. They will make the 
decision. No long-term 40-year write-offs, 
these guys have to go into business, so if 
there is a potential there, I say to the min- 
ister, call the bluff of free enterprise on this 
business. If Hydro doesn’t want it, fine, Why 
should we worry? If you ought to bring it 
under the authority of part of your Ministry 
of Energy, perhaps a conservation division, 
because it is an active conservation, then do 
that, 

I am not too concerned about what 
kind of mechanism is there, as long as the 
mechanism is simple. It should be under- 
standable by the people who might be in- 
terested, and they should have access with- 
out spending half their lives going through 
the red tape of indecision among three min- 
istries; that is, two ministries of government 
and one utility. 

It has become a perplexing problem. I 
would like the minister to make some clear 
statements about small hydraulic power and 
its redevelopment during the course of this 
15 hours, because there are some real pre- 
judices holding up this redevelopment. I’m 
not talking about going out and building a 
whole bunch of new dams and water im- 
poundments around Ontario. There are 
4,000 in existence right now and a large 
proportion of those have the capability of 
turbine installation, 

11:40 a.m. 


Let’s be reasonable, put all this into per- 
spective and get on with the job. There's a 
big holdup, and I think the minister is 
aware of it. Let’s try to sort through it during 
these next 15 ‘hours and get to who is 
holding up the works in the Bermuda triangle 
where the decision rests. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if we might influence the response from the 
standpoint of votes. We have five votes as 
far as our estimates are concerned. Would it 
be reasonable to have some agreement among 
the committee as to when these various votes 
would come up during the course of the 15 
hours? 

If so, may I suggest that with today’s two- 
and-a-half hour slot we do the main office, 
the ministry administration program. Then 
perhaps we can have a session on conven- 
tional energy, which J take it we can do to- 
morrow night. 

Next, we would have sessions on renew- 
able energy, energy conservation, regulatory 
affairs and the Ontario Nuclear Corporation, 
with a final session on Ontario Hydro. When 
I talk about a session I mean two and a half 
hours. 
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That would seem reasonable. The ministry 
could then organize staff participation on this 
basis. It will be for the committee, obviously, 
to decide whether that would be an orderly 
way to consider the estimates. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I am quite 
pleased with that suggestion. It appears that 
the schedule we worked out on a kind of 
ad-hoc basis before the estimates began is a 
schedule we are not going to be lable to 
follow. It is my understanding that the de- 
cision reached by this committee in its other 
form last night is accurate. 

Is it correct that there will be sessions 
dealing with the question of nuclear power? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. That will be next 
week. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I suppose that would 
only affect the timetable when the committee 
is dealing with estimates. I just wondered if 
we could deal with them in those blocks of 
time, that is all. I take it that next week this 
committee will not be sitting as an estimates 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman: That is right. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask the chair to give each of the critics 
an indication of the schedule we are likely 
to be following so that we can inform caucus 
colleagues who are interested when those 
items will be coming up during our con- 
siderations. 

Mr. Chairman: We have appointed a sub- 
committee which will meet before, or not 
later than, Monday to draft our program with 
the Ministry of Natural Resources for the 
inquiry next week, which we hope to finalize 
in three sessions, perhaps. Then, of course, 
we go back to estimates. 

Ms. Gigantes: That’s fine. 

Will we have a session tomorrow evening 
as we had hoped, or will that be pre-empted 
by the work on the— 

Mr. Chairman: No. Natural Resources 
doesn’t come on until next Tuesday. That 
was agreed upon last night. 

Ms. Gigantes: Very good. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: If this timetable were 
to apply, I hope it means that by adjourn- 
ment time today we will finish the first vote, 
ministry administration, and that tomorrow 
night in estimates we can spend the two- 
and-a-half-hour session on conventional 
energy. 

If, as the chairman suggests, next week 
three days are out, that would mean we 
wouldn’t get back to estimates until Wednes- 
day, April 23. We would then do renewable 
energy and, on Thursday evening, April 24, 


we would do conservation, The following 
Tuesday and Wednesday we would finish up — 
with the Ontario Energy Corporation and 
Ontario Hydro. 

Ms. Gigantes: But if we could have an 
outline, once the subcommittee of this com- — 
mittee has decided on the most appropriate 
way for us to tackle these two pieces of 
work, that would: be useful. Otherwise the — 
division of the items and the time allocations 
seem— 

Mr. Chairman: It’s rather hard. We make 
these suggestions, but sometimes something 
crops up in questioning that prolongs it. It 
is pretty hard for me to regulate what every- 
one else has to say. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I have no 
bones to pick with your chairmanship or the © 
way you have dealt with these two matters 
over the last two days. All I am asking is 
that we be kept up to date as much as 
possible. | 

Mr. Chairman: You will be. I can assure- 
you of that. it 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, if that — 
allocation of time and those particular views — 
are in order and are the decision of the 
committee, I would like to make one or two | 
observations in connection with the opening 
statements of my colleagues, the critics of the — 
other two parties. Perhaps the specific detail 
they have quite properly asked for in a 
number of areas could be allocated to those — 
time slots in which we will be going into — 
those particular subjects in a little more 
detail. ‘ 

Two or three things just off the top: I 
like that idea of energy efficiency, of really 
looking for some new way to get the conser- — 
vation method across. I really feel there is a 
high degree of public awareness and interest 
in this matter of conservation. E 

It’s like so many programs. If there are new 
ways to convey a basic message which also” 
helps to convey the emphasis, then why 
shouldn’t we be experimenting with them—the 
double E for energy efficiency, or however 
else we could put that together certainly 
when we get into the conventional energy. 

Ms. Gigantes: Not the double E, please. 

Mr. J. Reed: That’s Edison Electric. ‘ 

Ms. Gigantes: May I just ask what ESW 
means? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I guess one does have to 
be careful, doesn’t one? I don’t look for any 
thing except to sell the message and get 
people to appreciate the fact that one of our 
most immediate and practical alternative 
energy sources is energy conservation. How- 
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ever that message could be improved or em- 
phasized is very important, I think. 

There are sOme questions raised by my 
colleague, the critic for the New Democratic 
Party, with respect to putting some figures 
and some interpretation to the goals that are 
being talked about, namely the two-per-cent 
increase in total energy consumption, the 
zero-per-capita increase with respect to crude 
oil and related matters. I think this could 
well form the subject matter of our considera- 


tion tomorrow night when we deal with con- 


ventional energy and talk in terms of those 
particular goals. 

The comments in connection with the 
Ontario Energy Corporation are very timely. 
Obviously, we will have an opportunity to 
talk about emphasizing the role of the sub- 
sidiary conporations. Perhaps it is sufficient 
to say at this time that there is interest in 
the renewable energy development organiza- 
tion, and maybe we can talk about that 
when we get into renewable energy. Cer- 


tainly, there has been a fair amount of con- 
sultation with the private sector in so far 


as that organization is concerned. Its rela- 
the subsidiary corporation 


nate energy, is very important as far as the 
success of that program is concerned. I 
would like to talk to you about that. 

On the question of having a fix, I am in- 
terested in that expression and in its mean- 
ing and interpretation. Certainly, I have 


been attempting in my short tenure in this 


ministry to emphasize the importance of 
diversity, of having options, of not becom- 
ing overly dependent or overly committed 


to any particular forms. One must recognize 


that perhaps some of the problems we have 


today are because of overemphasis on cer- 


tain forms. There is some need for diversifi- 


cation and options. 


I am interested in my friend’s observa- 


tions with respect to the ministry. If I am 


wrong, I will be the first to admit it during 


discussions. I really have felt that it was of 


some importance to show a total involve- 


“Ment in energy by government, not just the 


Ministry of Energy. I do not see the minis- 
try just as a co-ordinator; I do see the min- 
istry taking some initiatives. 


11:50 a.m. 


We may have different approaches with 


‘respect to delivery of programs. There is no 
Teason why the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications should not be heavily 


involved in the delivery of many programs in 


the field of transportation conservation. That 


is where a lot of the expertise is. Similarly, 


I see the Ministry of Housing becoming 
increasingly more involved with respect to 
building codes and conservation programs 
related to insulation. It may only be a matter 
of vocabulary. 

I attach a great deal of importance to the 
whole concept of Energy Ontario and total in- 
volvement, not seeing it as an abdication of 
the responsibility and initiative of leadership, 
but rather recognizing the need to employ the 
resources, both human and financial, that 
are in other ministries, It is not unlike what 
is going on iin society today. I would sup- 
pose there is no one in business, whatever 
his primary concern, who would not also 
have to take into consideration the impor- 
tance of energy and his involvement in many 
of these programs. 

I am encouraged by any comments that 
would urge the ministry to be more visible 
in many of these things. It is not a reluc- 
tance; it is perhaps a recognition that there 
are many agencies, many ministries and 
many people who should be attaching the 
same priority to energy matters as the Minis- 
try of Energy itself. 

As you will know if you read the early 
task force reports, there was some debate as 
to whether the government should have a 
Ministry of Energy or simply a secretariat. 
Of course, the decision was taken and here 
we are, and we are expanding. You might 
include comments on that particular subject 
all through the estimates. I would welcome 
advice within that area. 

Now that the comments of the honourable 
member are on the record, we will ensure 
that all the questions raised are addressed as 
we go through the specific items in addition 
to those on which I have just briefiy 
commented. 

Ms. Gigantes: I might mention, while the 
minister is touching on that point, that there 
is an outstanding list of questions that I had 
left with the ministry. I have notes in re- 
sponse indicating that the material will be 
ready. The sooner we get it, the more useful 
our discussions will be. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Quite. If any questions 
come up where a little notice to get infor- 
mation would be helpful, we would be glad 
to follow up on them. It was my understand- 
ing that you were to get all the information, 
but if there is still some to come we will see 
that you get it. 

The critic from the official opposition has 
shared with us some matters that reflect his 
particular interests. Certainly as far as ther- 
mography is concerned, I am interested in 
some of those observations and want to go 
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into them in some detail during discussion of 
the conservation vote. I must say, of all the 
announcements that have come out in the 
last little while, that one has really attracted 
a tremendous amount of interest, which in- 
dicates that in this whole energy discussion 
and debate people are looking for some of 
these novel and catchy ways to draw atten- 
tion to certain programs. 

Of course, the basic program is to create 
an awareness within a community of the 
need for tightening up houses. No doubt, if 
you made an announcement that you hoped 
everyone in town would caulk all their win- 
dows, there would be some appreciable re- 
sult. I am sure there would be. 

My experience in my community, when 
this program was part of the pilot project, 
was that there were many people tremen- 
dously anxious to go and take a look at the 
pictures to see the results of programs which 
they themselves had undertaken. Once you 
get the customer in, the big benefit is to be 
able to sit down with him on a one-to-one 
basis, discuss his house, and share ideas as 
to how he can better accomplish some of 
the objectives. However, I would welcome 
some exchange on that subject. 

Mr. Eaton: May I ask you one quick 
question? There is also a method of mea- 
suring heat loss from the inside by a type 
of photography, isn’t there? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think you will find 
that some of the people who may have been 
speaking to our friend on the subject do that. 
That is their business. They do it on a house- 
to-house basis. Can’t they retain someone to 
come and take a picture of their house? Isn’t 
there some hand-held equipment? 


Mr. J. Reed: Yes, some of that is done. 

Mr. Eaton: Is that included in this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. J. Reed: No. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That is a very expensive 
way of doing it. This is an aerial overview 
of the whole municipality. You get printouts 
ue the dark and light shades indicate heat 
Oss. 


Mr. Eaton: I am aware of that. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: The other approach, I 
think, some people are doing commercially. 
They are available to come with the neces- 
sary equipment. There are some who raise 
the question of whether that cost is justified, 
considering the results. 

One of the attractive things about this 
program is that you are inviting people to 
give serious consideration to the whole ques- 
tion of heat loss and to see the benefits to 


their own pocket-books of making some in- 
vestments. The fact that the federal govern- 
ment’s Canadian Home Insulation Program 
is available has been very helpful in that 
regard. Both have come along at about the 
same time. 

We will have a chance with the Ontario 
Hydro session to discuss some of the ques- 
tions my friend raises. I am interested in the — 
question of hydraulic power. The statement 
I issued not long after my appointment on 
October 1, 1979, shows a contribution from _ 


hydraulic sources with respect to an increase 


in electricity. As you know, we are talking 
about 2,000 megawatts. 
Mr. J. Reed: Not any more we're not. ; 
Mr. MacDonald: How quickly is Hydro 
moving on it? { 
Hon. Mr. Welch: I made that statement — 


and that is the question we will have an — 


opportunity to discuss with Hydro. ) 
Mr. J. Reed: We will talk about that. We 
certainly will. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: No doubt you will want 
to discuss with Hydro its advertisements and | 
its promotional campaign. Ali I can say is 
there is a two-page ad in colour, depicting 
a beautiful section of the province, some — 
lovely homes on Victoria Avenue in Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. The ads aren’t all bad. It’s very _ 
attractive indeed. 

Mr. J. Reed: A pre-election warm-up. | 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We will have an oppor- — 
tunity to discuss these matters and others — 
that have been raised, as we go through the — 
estimates in some detail. In order to allow — 
seme time for the main office vote, which 
we were going to try to clear up by 12:80, 
perhaps I should leave it at that and we can ~ 
get into some specific questions on the first — 
vote. _ 


On vote 2001, ministry administration; — 
item 1, main office: 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I will start 
backwards in the order I have noted ques- 
tions I wanted to raise or comments I wanted 
to make about the minister’s remarks on our 
comments. 

In connection with his discussion of the 
role of the ministry as a co-ordinating min- 
istry. I think everyone can accept the notion — 
that in order to plan for our energy future 
and effectively carry out those programs that 
will help us to a greater independence and 
self-reliance, both in Canada and, in par- — 
ticular, in this province, we must touch all 
sections of our society. Obviously, there has 
to be a role for other government ministries. 
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My concern is that, in the past, the con- 
fines laid out for the Ministry of Energy as 
a co-ordinating ministry have indicated a 
reluctance on the part of the minister, or the 
ministry, or the government, or all three, to 
engage actively in initiating programs and 
participating in programs. I think they have 
also been a stumbling block. 

12 noon 

If we look at the 1978-79 actuals in those 

programs—for example, renewable energy and 


energy efficiency programs—we see much of 


the difficulty the ministry had in carrying out 
those initiatives it wished to undertake, and 
for which it had moneys allocated, was the 
inability or reluctance of other ministries to 
implement their part of the program. We 
can’t afford to be hung up with that kind of 


-_ problem through other ministries in the future. 
It’s that concern [ really tried to emphasize. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I understand that and 
the honourable member is very fair in point- 


ing out that there are some areas—obviously, 


the statement of expenditures—which would 


show that although the money was in our 





i) 





budget it has been allocated for other minis- 


tries’ programs. 
Ms. Gigantes: This is not singular in the 


_ provincial sphere. The same thing has been 
happening in federal government programs. 


A major proportion of the funding that’s been 
available for energy initiatives through the 
federal government has been for projects 
which were supposed to be carried out 
through departments of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Those departments have been reluctant. 
They’ve been getting Brownie points for not 


spending funds. They haven’t had personnel 


who caught fire over these ideas or had the 


' expertise to bring them to fruition. We see 


major foul-ups at the federal government 
level. I don’t think it’s good enough for this 
kind of important initiative to be hung up in 
bureaucratic red tape and budget-cutting and 


all the rest of it. 


~ Hon. Mr. Welch: I accept that criticism in 


a constructive way. : 


Ms. Gigantes: It’s one of the reasons I’m 


concerned. This leads me to another point. 


For us to be able to understand the min- 


_ister’s, the ministry’s, and the government’s 
understanding of what the administrative 
structures for the programs of the ministry 


will be, I think it’s important at this stage for 


us to be able to start identifying groups, 
organizations, and structures, within or at- 
tached to the ministry, which are going to 
_be carrying out the major initiatives, not only 
in the implementation of programs, but also 


in the planning, design, and development of 
programs. 

It leads me to another point which my 
colleague from  Halton-Burlington com- 
mented on, and that is the role of Ontario 
Hydro. We'll want to discuss this in some 
ways with Ontario Hydro. But it’s more 
appropriate, I think, to discuss it with the 
minister, because I was trying to raise a 
question which concerns the minister’s 
view, the government’s view, of how our 
energy programs are going to be carried out 
as we look into the next few years. We are 
going to need structures that will help us 
design, plan, develop, implement them and 
do quality assurance. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: And Hydro has to be— 


Ms. Gigantes: The Hydro personnel we 
have in this province are of a very high 
calibre. They have a good deal of expertise 
in many of the areas—for example, heat, 
energy efficiency, and so on—that we're 
going to need to tap. I have a personal and 
a political reluctance—indeed, a dread—of 
seeing the Hydro corporation stripped of 
areas where it can feel there is excitement 
in the overall program that Hydro is expec- 
ted to carry out on behalf of the people of 
Ontario. I don’t think it’s fair to turn to 
this organization, which has served us well 
for years, and say: “There’s that electricity 
superstructure. You keep that running and 
keep your nose out of everything else, You 
guys are just the maintenance guys now.” 

In a sense, that’s what the alternative is 
to involving Ontario Hydro in our energy 
future. Unless we open up new areas of 
excitement and creativity where the people 
who work in Hydro can feel enthusiasm 
for the initiative they can bring to the 
Ontario energy program, I think we're rob- 
bing a noble institution, of which I’ve al- 
ways been fairly critical. I have a high 
respect for it and for a lot of the personnel 
in it. 

Many of the comments that Julian has 
made are made with reason. We have been 
frustrated. I know that the Ministry of 
Energy has been frustrated. Perhaps. even 
the whole government has been frustrated 
by the bent of Ontario Hydro management 
over the last several years. There has been 
a fixation within Ontario Hydro with the 
expansion of nuclear-generation facilities, 
to make it even broader, to supply more 
electricity to Ontario. But weve never 
asked them to do anything else. 

Furthermore, the number of people who 
have been involved in that direction, in 
terms of managing Hydro, is a very small 
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group. Under that small group which has 
directed Hydro over the last several years, 
there are layers of extremely well qualified, 
open-minded and enthusiastic people who F 
think would really tum on, as it were, to a 
chance to expand the role of Hydro in this 
province to help us meet our energy future. 

In that sense, I think it’s terribly impor- 
tant for us not to dismiss Hydro as a po- 
tential aid, a potential tool for the programs 
were going to want over the next several 
years in Ontario. I get worried about leaving 
an institution of that kind and of that quali- 
ty, which is, after all, only made up of 
people, stripped bare of exciting work and 
put in a totally defensive position in terms 
of its role in the energy future of Ontario. 

Ill ask my Liberal colleague to give that 
a little more thought. Certainly, one of the 
few suggestions that I appreciated from 
Porters report was a very serious sugges- 
tion that Ontario Hydro could and should 
have a larger role. 

It has been the case that many utilities in 
the United States, both private and public, 
with very much the same pattern of devel- 
opment and direction over the last couple 
of decades as Ontario Hydro has exhibited, 
have changed. They've been given a new 
mandate. They have taken up that mandate 
with enthusiasm and they're using the ex- 
pertise that exists within the organization 
to develop, in a very community-based way, 
a response to the energy needs of the popu- 
lations they serve. I don’t think there is any- 
thing about American organizations that is 
qualitatively different from ours, or about 
Americans that is different from Canadians 
in their ability to do that kind of thing. 

I think that. people in Ontario Hydro 
have been paid to do one thing under a 
certain kind of management and with a 
certain kind of mandate from goverment. 
If we interest them in doing a bigger job, 
they'll respond. 

Mr. J. Reed: In response to Ms. Gigantes, 
I think she qualified her statement sufficiently 
that I could almost agree with her. I agree 
that there’s a tremendous staff in the Ontario 
Hydro system. Some people I’ve come to 
know and work with are forward-looking and 
have some real vision. 

My concern, if you like, is that the people 
who are in control of the decision-making 
process are not allowing that creativity to 
show through. Consequently, we have all of 
these anomalies that show up. We have an 
apparent exploration of new areas coming 
to some cock-eyed conclusion which was fore- 
ordained by the mandate the research group 
was given. 


Ms. Gigantes: But you shouldn’t panic at 
a layer of management just— 


12:10 p.m. 

Mr. J. Reed: I’m not panicking at all. I'll 
share this with you. It comes on the heels of 
a great frustration with the Bermuda triangle, 
as it was so aptly described by one of the 
present minister's predecessors. 


This is an incredible story about a 760- ; 


kilowatt power plant on the Mattawa River 
and the Ministry of Natural Resources who 
bought the plant and agreed that it shouldn’t 
be destroyed. The ministry knows there is a 
private concern interested in generating, but 
it gave Ontario Hydro first refusal. Hydro 
promised to make a decision about four times 
in the last year and has still not made a 
decision. I’m convinced now that the object 
is never to make a decision. If the decision 
is never made, no action has to be taken. 
That’s a piddling little two-by-four thing, 


but it could represent to a private develop- — 


~ 


ment group a pilot project, a test bed for 


the economic development of other power 
plants around the province. Ontario Hydro 


won’t even make a decision one way or the 


other. They'll leave these people dangling on 
the hook until some other interests take over — 
the talent base that’s ready to explore this 


area. 

One can wonder why Ontario Hydro was 
offered first refusal in the first place and it 
this is going to become procedure: that if a 


private-interest group shows an interest in a 


plant somewhere they'll say: “That’s all very 


well. We'll see if Hydro’s interested in that 


first. If they're not interested, we'll enter into — 


negotiations.” 
The minister knows and I know that on 
that basis nothing will ever happen. Hydraulic 


power will come to an untimely and un- 


necessary death in Ontario. 
I’m concerned, too, about the ministry 


administration program as it relates to inter- 


ministerial contact. As the minister has said — 


many times, he likes all ministries to make a_ 


contribution to energy in one form or another, — 


whether it be energy conservation or what- 
ever. 


I have another little story of frustration — 


relating to energy. It concerns the Ministry 


of Education and an educator who jis trying 
to raise the consciousness of young people in 
the primary grades through energy education, 
conservation education, pollution education 


and so on. Approaching the ministry with 


something that relates to another ministry 
apparently doesn’t get the attention it 
deserves. 


: 
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One wonders if the Ministry of Energy is 
sitting down and trying to delineate what it 
considers to be priorities in making us all 
more aware, regardless of whether we're 
dealing with environmental issues, education 
issues, social service issues or whatever, 

One of the main issues is the whole area 
of natural resources and the fact that some 
of the administration of energy-related topics 
has its roots in two ministries, not just one, 
and, I suspect in some cases, three minis- 
tries—-the Ministry of the Environment, too, 
when one talks about garbage utilization, et 
cetera. I would like to know what the minis- 
ter intends to do about making these things 
understandable to the public, creating a situ- 
ation where people who are interested in the 
private-development part of the energy sec- 
tor can go through an_ understandable 
simple process. You must fulfil certain obli- 
gations. But an understandable process can 
be gone through, so that the private sector 
knows that if it fulfils these particular sets of 
obligations, it comes out the other side with 
a green light, knowing it can proceed. 

One of those great stumbling blocks is 
back there, with your old hydraulic power, 
and the incredible maze of bureaucracies in 
two ministries plus a utility. Surely the 
minister can simplify that. He is an able 
man and someone I respect very much. He 
can put those into simple understandable 


terms. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Regarding both com- 
ments that have been made with respect to 
the role of the ministry—quite properly be- 
ing discussed as part of this vote—I don’t 
disagree basically with anything that’s been 
said, as a matter of principle. ’m reminded 
every diay of the tremendous potential 
human resources we have, in so far as 
Ontario Hydro is concerned and in other 
ministries. 

I will give you a couple of examples. The 
task force on hydrogen wouldn’t have been 
complete without representation from 
Hydro. 

__ Ms. Gigantes: It’s not complete yet. 

_ Hon. Mr. Welch: No, but it’s obvious we 
have no difficulty with that. I suppose there 
could be some question raised with respect 
to the extent to which there would be in- 
volvement in general research and develop- 
ment in the energy field, as being a legiti- 
mate cost to apply to the ultimate deter- 
mination of electric rates, as I think about 
‘the future and the expansion. 

Certainly, the ‘basic point which the 
honourable member makes in so far as that 
involvement is concerned— 








Ms. Gigantes: The Americans have man- 
aged to get ‘around those problems. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t know how you 
could address the energy situation without 
having a fair involvement by that particular 
agency. 

Interministerially, [ll be very frank with 
you, I see great progress being made here. 
I think that’s part of the educative role the 
minister has to play. I have the greatest 
co-operation from my colleagues who are the 
political heads of the ministries. 

The honourable member from the official 
opposition party made some reference to 
education. Certainly, we have materials now. 
The school program is well advanced. I 
don’t know whether or not we've shared 
those with you, but we'd be glad to. Great 
progress is being made. 

As a former Minister of Education I know 
that everybody with an idea and with their 
own particular programs looked at the school 
system to help solve all the problems. There 
has to be some determination made and 
some priorities attached to what is expected 
of the school system. 

I would say that no program of current 
events, no program of topical social studies 
would be complete without taking into ac- 
count the whole matter of energy. We have 
some interesting, ‘high-standard learning 
materials which have been developed co- 
operatively with the Ministry of Education. 
There have been no problems at all that I’m 
aware of with that ministry in that program. 

The energy from waste program, an- 
nounced recently, wouldn’t be where it is 
today without tremendous co-operation from 
the Ministry of the Environment. Some of 
us were at the function at which we saw 
both the Minister of the Environment (Mr. 
Parrott) and the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources (Mr. Auld) identifying themselves 
with that program. That’s some indication of 
how it’s all working. 


12:20 p.m. 


I'd be dedicated to any program that 
would facilitate matters, not to see inter- 
ministerial structure—and I see the necessity 
of interministerial structures; after all, that’s 
how we are organized in the delivery system 
around here—but anything that could mini- 
mize difficulties through the system. I cer- 
tainly would want to associate myself with 
those efforts. 

‘In my opening comments, I made refer- 
ence to the compendium which we are going 
to put out under the Energy Ontario publica- 
tion, just to show what is going on govern- 
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ment-wide. I think that will be a fairly re- 
vealing document. We are making progress. 
On that matter of synthetic fuels, the 
interministry committee on synthetic fuels, 
involving Natural Resources, Agriculture and 
Food, Industry and Tourism and the Min- 
istry of Labour on all these things, are— 


Mr. J. Reed: How are you doing with your 
own caucus voters? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: There are refreshing 
breezes that blow from people— 

Ms. Gigantes: Yes, there are. You've read 
George Ashe’s speeches recently. Practically 
demand— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: People raise questions 
that challenge us, as part of the feasibility 
study. I would think representatives from 
other caucuses would be the last to suggest 
that independent points of view are to be 
discouraged from time to time. 

Mr. Foulds: Especially by a former Min- 
ister of Education. 

Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask, Mr. Minister, 
on the subject of your co-ordinating efforts 
with other ministries, have you requested 
other ministries to designate a person who 
will take on the job of co-ordinating an 
energy role within that ministryP And are 
you finding that these designations are 
serious ones where personnel are involved 
on a full-time basis, because it is a full-time 
effort within a ministry? 

I am familiar, for example, with govern- 
ment efforts, both provincially and federally, 
to implement equal-opportunity programs. I 
know that it makes a huge difference to have 
a ministry or a department allocate per- 
sonnel to the implementation of such a pro- 
gram on a serious basis and with adequate 
time. The personnel so allocated should be 
people who have the knowledge and the 
skills to negotiate through the red tape in- 
volved, and the enthusiasm to be able to 
generate compliance. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The short answer to the 
question, Mr. Chairman, is yes. In the key 
ministries that has happened. 

Ms. Gigantes: On a full-time basis? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s my understand- 
ing, certainly in Environment, Hydro, 
Transportation and Communications, Edu- 
cation, Industry and Tourism. 

Ms. Gigantes: And Natural Resources? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Natural Resources. In 
the key ministries. 

I don’t think we should rest on our oars 
in that particular manner. There is a great 
deal more work to be done, but that’s all 
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part of the responsibility. I have no reason’ 
to believe that we are not going to get the) 
fullest co-operation. . . . | 
For instance, I sent a letter to my col-, 
leagues at the time of our ministry's initia-| 
tive with respect to having a further look at 
synthetic fuel. I specifically wrote to my 
colleagues to make sure senior staff are 
assigned to that, and the responses have 
been quite encouraging. a | 
I think that’s part of the role which the 
honourable member quite properly assigns: 
to the Minister of Energy and to ensure 
that we have that— 2 | 
Ms. Gigantes: And have those designa-. 
tions been fairly recent, most of them? | 
Hon. Mr. Welch: No. As far as Trans-' 
portation and Communications and some of 
those others are concerned, they have been 
there for some time. I must say it’s just’ 
tremendous what some ministries have done, 
and not surprising that Transportation 1 
Communications are high on that list from’ 
the standpoint of their work in this whole 
area of transportation, energy— 4 
Ms. Gigantes: There are questions I want 
to ask about that when we get into more’ 
particular parts. One other thing I raised! 
earlier on which I'd like to have some i 
formation—it must be possible to assemble 
it in some kind of compact way—is an un-| 
derstanding of what staff the ministry n 
has, what recent appointments have been) 
made within the ministry, and what the 
plans are for the development of personnel, 
and programs. oi 
Hon. Mr. Welch: I wonder, Mr. Chair. 
man, if I might ask for assistance of 
deputy chief administrator, to give ‘so 
overall figures on that. We could then und 
take to be more specific with respect 
how that’s being distributed. 
Ms. Gigantes: I know I. have seen ovel 


i 


ads for positions. 
Mr. Chairman: 
ask a question. 
Mr. Mackenzie: I have a question relating 
indirectly to the request just made. I ° 
just wondering, in terms of the minis 
administration program, what was involve 
in the women’s adviser’s role, if that’s an) 
initiative step and if there is any progres 


in the ministry. I am wondering if that in 
formation can be part of the answer © 
the question my colleague has just asked. 

Mr. Rowan: The information that I would 
like to give the committee relates only to the 
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Ministry of Energy proper, with the one 
exception of those civil servants who are on 
loan from the ministry to the Ontario Energy 


- Corporation. It does not refer to those 29 
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| employees who are with the Ontario Energy 


Board, if I can make that distinction. There 
are, if I could just clarify further, another 


29 employees with the energy board who 


would not be reflected in these numbers. 
There are 68 civil servants on staff with 
the Ministry of Energy at the present time. 


' We have a number of vacancies— 


Ms. Gigantes: Are these professionals? 
Mr. Rowan: These would be all employees. 
IMs. Gigantes: How many of that group 


_ would be in professional categories? 


Mr. Rowan: I am just estimating now. I'll 
take out from the number 68 which I have 


given you the people on the administration 


staff. Some are professional and others are 


' support, but there would be 26 administra- 


tive staff. In giving you that number, I 
should also advise that we have centralized 


/ our support staff through a word-processing 


system to get maximum efficiency from them. 
From the 68 which I have given you in total, 
you might wish to subtract 26 for administra- 
tion. That would leave 42 professionals. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is this centralization of per- 
sonnel through a word-processing system like 
a typing pool? 

Mr. Rowan: We prefer not to use that 


designation. 


Ms. Gigantes: I just want to understand 


_ what that gobbledegook means. 


Mr. Rowan: I'd be very happy to discuss 
that with you, because there are some very 


_ significant differences. 


In terms of the question Mr. Mackenzie 
asked about the affirmative action program, 
the updating of jobs, and the quality of the 


_jobs which individuals perform, I think by 
this particular technique we have been able 
_ to make some significant progress. I also think 


the satisfaction that the employees get at the 


ministry is heightened by such things as our 
_ increased efficiency through word processing. 


Mr. Mackenzie: What have we done in 
terms of female employees moving into more 


' responsible positions, not in terms of numbers? 


Mr. Rowan: I can get that information 


specifically for you, Mr. Mackenzie. I will say 
‘that we are very fortunate in the ministry in 


having some very qualified women employees. 
_I am thinking in terms of one of the legal 
counsel to the ministry— 

| Mr. Mackenzie: I notice two legal counsel 
plus Sandra Kerr as head, but out of 29 or 
30 names listed as some of the key people— 


12:30 p.m. 

Mr. Rowan: I'll get some of those statis- 
tics for you. If you would like to meet with 
Sandra Kerr, who is our women’s adviser, 
we would be delighted to arrange that. In 
fact, if you would like to come to the 
ministry to meet with the staff and talk about 
our affirmative-action program, we'd be very 
happy to arrange that as well. 

I should tell you we have what you might 
call a weekly job-enrichment session in which 
Sandra Kerr invites people to come and talk 
about opportunities for advancement and 
career development generally. I’m very 
pleased to say that these noon-hour sessions 
are attended not only by women employees 
but by men employees as well. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I have no problem with 
anything you've said. What I’m more specific- 
ally interested in is, are we showing any 
progress? Have we gone from two to four, 
two to six, or one to five? What do we have 
in terms of responsibility? 

Mr. Rowan: I don’t have those numbers 
but I will get them for you, sir. 

If I may continue, we have 12 vacancies 
at the present time within the ministry. We 
have 15 unclassified staff. The majority of 
those, incidentally, are with the Ontario 
Energy Corporation. 

Ms. Gigantes: Are these vacancies in the 
professional category or in both? 

Mr. Rowan: The majority of them are in 
the professional category. 

Mr. Foulds: That's a large number for a 
maximum of 60 employees. 

Mr. Rowan: Yes. If I could just move on, 
I will get into the employment program 
which we have under way at the present 
time. 

As the minister indicated, we have been 
assigned an additional 47 positions by the 
government. The majority of those are for 
professional staff. We have filled three of 
those 47 positions. That leads me to the 
recruitment program we have under way at 
the present time. 

As you can appreciate, the majority of the 
ministry's budget is in the conservation and 
renewable energy area. This is, in large part, 
not only a new area of technology, if I can 
use that word rather loosely, but also an 
expanding area generally in Ontario and 
throughout Canada. The competition is very 
keen, and there are very few qualified 
people. There are many people who would 
like to get into energy and who have an 
interest in energy, but whose qualifications 
would not lead you to feel that they would 
make an immediate contribution. 
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We are taking a very deliberate and care- 
ful approach to the hiring of staff. We 
want quality people and weve prepared to 
wait for quality people, because the conse- 
quences of hiring someone who is not well 
qualified in terms of achieving your objec- 
tives are, from our point of view, untenable. 
So we are experiencing some difficulty in 
getting the kind of people we want. But I 
think that’s fairly common in other jurisdic 
tions as well. 

I’m not sure exactly what additional in- 
formation I can provide to the members, 
other than the fact that we have a program 
of hiring students from universities under 
the co-op program. Students from, say, York 
University or University of Waterloo come 
to the ministry for a period of time as part 
of their educational program, and then go 
back and finish their academic year or get 
their degree. We found that this approach 
has been highly successful and is a very good 
source for obtaining employees who are 
familiar with the ministry and its programs 
and have the kind of academic background 
we find extremely helpful in undertaking the 
projects we have under way. We have four 
of those co-op students at the present time. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Deputy Minister, could 
I take you back a step? Did I understand 
you to say there are 47 professional staff? 
I missed the phrase you ‘associated with 47. 

Mr. Rowan: There are 47 additional posi- 
tions assigned within the last few months to 
the ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think Ms. Gigantes 
wanted to find out what the net result of 
pe 68 was in connection with the present 
starr. 


Ms. Gigantes: Let me go back to these 
47 additional positions. They have been 
authorized in budgetary terms over the last 
few months, and are in addition to the 68 
ae on staff, That’s close to a doubling of 
stair. 


Mr. Rowan: Yes. 


Ms. Gigantes: Can you tell me in what 
period those authorizations were made? 


Mr. Rowan: They were made in two steps. 
One was late last fall; the second was made 
more recently—in February or early March. 

Mr. Foulds: All since the present minis- 
ter? 

Mr. Rowan: There is some correlation. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: It just shows you the 
support he needs. 


Ms. Gigantes: Just so we can have some 
comparison for the current staff levels, what 
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would have been the staff levels, say, two. 
years ago at this time in rough terms? Ft 
Mr. Rowan: Could I go back to 1976? I 
have those figures. I think the Ministry of 
Energy staff was around 44 at that time. In 
addition to that, you would have to add 29 
or so from the Ontario Energy Board. 
Ms. Gigantes: Of these 47 additional 
positions which have been authorized, have 
you defined the jobs enough so that you can 
go to advertising? 4 
Mr. Rowan: Yes. Let me give you that 
breakdown, if I may. 
Ms. Gigantes: How many have been ad- 
vertised? 
Mr. Rowan: I can’t give you that num- 
ber, but let me tell you how they have 
been allocated within the ministry. 
Mr. J. Reed: They are in the Financial 
Post. I have seen the ads. ; 
Ms. Gigantes: I’ve seen some of them, but 
I haven’t seen 47. i 
Mr. Rowan: Let me give you the break- 
down. There would be three additional staff 
in the strategic planning and analysis group; 
29 in the conservation and renewable 
energy group; two additional in the conven- 
tional energy group; and 13 in the admin-— 
istrative category. The administrative cate-_ 
gory would serve the total ministry and 
include the staff support people. a 
As you can see, the majority have been 
allocated to conservation and renewable 
energy, which is in line with the budget 
allocation. 4 
Ms. Gigantes: That’s 47, as I count it. 
Mr. Rowan: In total, 47. — 
Ms. Gigantes: How many of those have — 
been advertised? r 
Mr. Rowan: I can’t give you that informa-_ 
tion, but I can get it for you. z 
Mr. Chairman: Are there any more ques- 
tions? { 
Vote 2001 agreed to, 4 
Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I hope 
youll count the 10 minutes we’ve gone over 
as 10 minutes late starting. 4 
Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes. I think we can chalk — 
up two and a half hours. That’s conservation. — 
Ms. Gigantes: Yes. ib 


e 
Hon. Mr. Welch: No. That’s time effi- 
ciency. 


Ms. Gigantes: Recycling time. ; 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I’m going to take a look 
at the Energy bus if anybody would lik 
to take a look at it. 


Ms. Gigantes: I’d love to, but I can’t. 
The committee adjourned at 12:45 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The committee met at 8:08 p.m. in room 
228. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
(continued) 

On vote 2002, conventional energy pro- 
gram; item 1, program development: 

Mr. Chairman: Al] groups are represen- 
ted. We are now on vote 2002, item lI, 
under conventional energy program. 

Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, the one ma- 
jor area that I would like to touch on deals 


‘with what is probably the most available 


hydrocarbon and conventional energy source 


for the short term, in these next few years. 
Of course, that’s natural gas. I think what 








were mostly interested in is what is being 
done to enhance the enlargement of the in- 
frastructure for the distribution of natural 
gas, understanding that at the present time 
it is available to about 65 or 67 per cent of 
the homes in Ontario, but that some of the 


smaller communities and so on don’t have 
access to it. Yet, from two points of view 


it is still the most cost-effective way to 
provide low-grade heat for the heating of 
hot water, homes and so on. One, it’s costed 


below the price of crude oil and the other, 


of course, is that its combustion efficiency 
is generally higher than that of heating 
oil and so on. 

The Liberal Party's position on natural 
gas has been that it should be, in some way, 
unlocked from the 85 per cent of the crude 


oil price. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Do you agree with that? 
Mr. J. Reed: Do I agree? Yes, I sure do. 
I also agree that the price has to be con- 
trolled. I don’t think it has to be unlocked 
and let float as a free-market agent, because, 
it seems to me, the control and the price 


could fall into the hands of people outside 
‘the province. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: You mean unlocked as 
far as oil is concerned, but still regulated 


as far as consumers are concerned. 


Mr. J. Reed: Exactly. There has to be 


‘another system of regulation. Whether that 


regulation is in direct proportion to crude 
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oil or not I really don’t know, but I don’t 
think it should be. 

We see crude oil prices now rising beyond 
the realm of the supply-and-demand situa- 
tion. If we tie natural gas to the crude-oil 
scene we are also allowing natural gas to 
rise beyond the realm of the supply-and- 
demand area. 

I would like to ask the minister what 
steps he is taking to approach the federal 
government to suggest that the price of 
natural gas should not necessarily be pegged 
in relationship to crude oil, that it should 
not necessarily be pegged at 85 per cent of 
crude oil but should find a regulated price 
based on some other premises. 

Indications are that over the medium 
term natural gas will be available to us and 
will be available at a cost which should be 
very competitive. I think that Ontario’s 
economy could benefit from some kind of 
pricing situation which would allow us to 
get out of the lock-in to crude oil, the lock- 
in to heating oil, and so on, and into a 
greater use of natural gas. 

Admittedly, natural gas is not indigenous 
to Ontario in any great quantity and _ it 
would not appear that it’s going to be. How- 
ever, we can see a short and medium-term 
beneficial use, so I hope the minister will 
be able to comment on that and on the 
approaches that he has either made or plans 
to make to the federal government in re- 
lation to that price. 

In terms of electric power, I think in my 
opening statement I pointed out there is some 
expert opinion which would indicate that 
electric power may not be the panacea for 
all things bright and beautiful. While, virtu- 
ally, Ontario’s only thrust into energy self- 
sufficiency has been electric power to this 
point, the future perhaps does not look as if 
we can simply interchange ad nauseam from 
oil utilization or fossil-fuel utilization to elec- 
tric power utilization. 

Our party believes there is probably a very 
interesting interchange or exchange from the 
use of diesel fuel into electric power in 
certain areas, for instance, for rail trans- 
portation, although the figures so far have 
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not perhaps proved out because the write-off 
costs look like being fairly long term. As 
the cost of crude oil changes I think that 
picture will probably change and we will 
see electric power for the turning of wheels 
as having a pretty high end use, if you like. 

For purposes of producing low-grade heat, 
the options widen very quickly. Some infor- 
mation which I have would tend to indicate 
that the cost now, based on the kind of selling 
mechanism we have for electric power and 
the cost of fuelling an all-electric home, 
would be about $22,500 per home. That’s 
based on a 15-kilowatt installed capacity 
necessary to supply the home. 

If some mechanism could be devised so 
that would be cut in half, it would be $11,000 
to $12,000 instead of $22,500. In either case, 
the capital investment is very high and, 
understanding that the marginal cost is also 
included in that new capacity necessary for 
home heat, it means that the cost under the 
present method of selling electric power is 
shared with every power user, whether he 
simply powers his lights or his motors or 
whatever. 

If we have installed capacity at, say, $500 
a kilowatt and we then have to turn around 
and build a Darlington at $1,500 plus per 
kilowatt in order to heat homes, that marginal 
cost may be unfairly spread among the people 
who turn wheels with electricity or use it to 
a higher end use. 

I would suggest to the minister that under- 
standing what the real investment is per Btu 
delivered and so on, any decision made re- 
garding home heat and how home heat will 
be developed in the future in Ontario should 
be considered in the light of the true 
economics. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: But you don’t write off 
electricity as an option. 


Mr. J. Reed: No, I don’t write it off, but I 
think it should not have any unfair advantage 
and competitive options should not be elimi- 
nated from the consideration. That’s really 
all I’m saying. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Because of gas pricing 
and other things? 


Mr. J. Reed: Not necessarily. I think if 
you're looking at $22,500, for instance, to 
capitalize the heat for one home, I can think 
of half a dozen other competitive options one 
might consider. 

For instance, if you're building a home and 
you say, “We've got to spend an extra $4,000 
or $5,000 to make it self-sufficient in solar,” 
if you like—not saying that perhaps solar is 
competitive but let’s assume for the moment 
that it’s going to cost $4,000 or $5,000 addi- 


tional to create a solar home—then I think the 
government should look at that kind of 
alternative for those end uses. 


Maybe it’s a business of approaching it 


from the point of view of what we need the 


energy for rather than how we supply energy 


en masse, a demand scenario rather than 
strictly a supply scenario, if you like, to get 
a little bit technical. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, are you go- 
ing to go through every element of the vote 
under this item, or are you going to treat 
them ‘subject by subject? 

Mr. J. Reed: My apologies, Are we not 
discussing vote 2002? 

Mr. Chairman: That's right. 


Ms. Gigantes: I was wondering whether 


you were thinking of treating each area of 
energy supply separately. If you are agree- 
able to it, I think it would make more sense 
if we could try to deal with them in that 
way. 


Mr. J. Reed: Okay, that’s fine with me. 


I don’t have any objection to that. I thought 


I would simply make my statement. 


Mr. Chairman: It’s up to you people, what- | 


ever you want to do, whatever approach you” 
want take, as long as you stick to the items. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Under 2002, does that 
include fuel alcohol? 


Mr. J. Reed: That’s a very good question. — 


Is alcohol conventional energy? 
8:20 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think that would be 
under the renewable vote, which is 2003; the 
next vote. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, the renewable energy 


program, vote 2003. 

Mr. J. Reed: I would be pleased to make 
one more short statement and then Ill turn 
the floor over completely to all the other 


members. I have said what I wanted to say | 
regarding fossil hydrocarbons and _ electric 
power. The only other thing I might touch | 


$1,231,000 and you had an actual oxpendlll 
ture of $966,000. Now you've got estimates 
for 1979-80 of $1,107,000 and 1980-81 esti- 
mates of $1,162,000. Does that mean that | 


on is program development. 
You had estimates in 


1978-79 of 
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really you are presenting a budget which is 


higher than you intend to spend on progra: 
development for energy? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: No, I don’t think that is , 


the assumption, Of course, I’m not unmind- 


ful of the fact that it’s one thing to estimate » 
and then there is the actual, to which our 


colleague from Carleton East made refer- 
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ence. Certainly, it’s our intention at the 
moment, on the basis of programs which we 
have in mind, to be able to justify that 
estimate. 

Mr. J. Reed: Thank you. Mr. Chairman, 
I think I have really presented the main 
points of the areas I wanted to touch on in 
the conventional energy program. I realize 
Ive limited them to very specific areas. I 
hope the minister might be able to respond. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: If I may, I would re- 
spond to the comments as they reflect vote 
9002(2), and at this stage introduce the 
background to my response, the section on 
natural gas: a policy on price and supply, as 
set out in our paper of September 1979 en- 
titled, Energy Security for the Eighties, 
which is our policy for the province. 

On page seven of that document we do 

establish or set out the Ontario position with 
respect to natural gas, and indeed, in many 
of these cases perhaps we're not too far 
apart from the concerns already expressed 
by my friend. 
_ We say: “Realistically, crude oil policy 
cannot and should not be decided in isola- 
tion from natural gas supply and _ pricing 
policy. Accordingly, Canada’s natural gas 
pricing and supply policy should include the 
following elements.” I won’t take a lot of 
time reading them all, but it’s all set out 
there. We are concerned with respect to this 
almost inflexible relationship ‘between the 
price of gas and crude oil which gets us into 
some of the situations to which my friend 
has made reference. 

We have expressed some very real con- 
cerns about export. I should perhaps say at 
this juncture that I had the opportunity last 
night to meet with the federal minister and 
underline the Ontario policy with respect to 
many of the very points of concern which 
have been raised here. 

I think it’s a very legitimate question 
which the honourable member raises with 
respect to this whole issue of substitution. 
I might just ask Mr. Rowan, if he would, 
to make some comments on that. It’s ob- 
vious that we had to get-some hand on this 
whole situation as to where the utilities were 
going on conservation. 

It’s perhaps fair to say at this stage that 
the whole question of substitution has 
taught on, to a very large extent and the 
ttilities are having no difficulty—I should 
yerhaps put it the other way—they’e re- 
ponding as best they can to the demand 
or the conversion programs to get people 
m_to this other fuel. 

Maybe at this point it would be helpful 
the deputy shared with members of the 
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committee just exactly where we are on 
that program. 

Mr. Rowan: Mr. Chairman, in looking at 
ways in which to assist the Ontario con- 
sumer—the residential market I think Mr. 
Reed referred to, the home heating market 
—I think one looks first at the supply pros- 
pects for alternative energy forms. Crude 
oil or home-heating oil is one which is not 
only increasing in price but has a prospect 
of being in short supply some time in the 
future. 

So when looking at the future with that 
in mind one looks at possible alternatives 
that are available. Natural gas is one of 
them, electricity is another alternative and 
things like propane or, depending on where 
the person lives and the availability of 
such supplies, wood. If he is particularly 
fortunate and has a stream running by his 
property he can make his own electricity. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Unfair, unfair. 

Mr. J. Reed: Thank you, Mr. Rowan. 


Mr. Rowan: But the issue of price, I 
think, is foremost when one looks at ways 
in which to provide alternatives to con- 
sumers in this province. 

However, once you have decided there 
are some alternatives that are going to be 
in relatively long-term supply, you come 
down to natural gas, electricity and propane 
as being the energy forms which are going 
to be potentials for the majority of the 
people. 

The question then comes, at what price 
levels will these energy forms be available? 
As the minister has indicated, as far as 
natural gas is concerned, while it is present- 
ly indexed at 85 per cent of the equivalent 
heat value of crude oil, the very fact that 
crude oil prices are marching onward and 
upward somewhere near world price levels, 
if you would believe the comments from 
Alberta or from the federal government, 
natural gas will continue to be attached to 
those price levels given the present policy. 
So while natural gas may be in fairly long 
supply, it may not be a cheap energy 
source. 

Nonetheless, this province continues to 
encourage the federal government to un- 
couple natural gas from crude oil. At the 
same time, we have encouraged Alberta, 
ever since November of 1978, to proceed 
with the Alberta natural gas incentive pro- 
gram. 

Mr. J. Reed: It was 65. 

Hon Mr. Welch: Lower. 


Mr. Rowan: Originally, Mr. Reed, it was 
not 65; it was around 75 per cent at one 
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time, but has subsequently gone down to 65 
because we understand that about 65 per 
cent indexing would be required at the very 
least to get natural gas from Montreal to 
Quebec City with the extension of the Trans- 
Canada PipeLine system. Even then it is not 
certain that that level, as I indicated, would 
make it economic to ship the gas at whatever 
price, because we're talking in relative terms. 

Ms. Gigantes: I’m sorry, I don’t see what 
the extension of the pipeline has to do with 
the relative cost of oil. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We're not talking about 
that, we're talking about— 

Mr. J. Reed: I think Evelyn has got a point 
there. The fact is you're talking about a new 
lock-in at 65 per cent rather than 85 per 
cent in order to facilitate a Montreal-Quebec 
pipeline and Evelyn is asking a question 
about, all right, that may be based on today’s 
crude prices, but Iran attacked Iraq today 
and the whole world is turning. 

8:30 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We mustn’t miss the basic 
point, we think it should be uncoupled any- 
way. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Minister, I’m sorry, but 
this is important for me to hear because the 
deputy, in response to my question—which 
essentially says 65 per cent of what? Is it 
today’s crude oil prices that would permit a 
65 per cent Btu equivalent for gas to pro- 
vide the capital necessary to ship the gas 
from Montreal to Quebec?—said, “No, it’s 
65 per cent of any price.” I don’t understand 
that. 

Mr. Rowan: Perhaps to facilitate your 
understanding, maybe I could, if you would 
allow me, explain the Alberta incentive 
natural gas pricing proposal as we under- 
stand it. — 

What it is designed to do is provide a 
lower price to natural gas distributors from 
the current price which is charged to those 
distributors for gas sold to consumers in 
Ontario or in Quebec. 

Ms. Gigantes: Now, at today’s prices. 

Mr. Rowan: At today’s prices, or at any 
price that may be established for crude oil, 
keeping in mind that there is an 85 per cent 
relationship between the price for natural 
as and the equivalent heat value of crude 
oil. 

Mr. J. Reed: With respect, the point that 
is being made is does the price of the pipe- 
line increase at a rate equivalent to the 
increase in the price of crude oil? 
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Mr. Rowan: The difference between 85 
per cent and 65 per cent is collected by the © 
Alberta Petroleum Marketing Commission 
and it would be made available by that com- — 
mission to natural gas distributors, whether 
in Manitoba, Ontario or Quebec, and those 
distributors would use those funds as a 
capital subsidy in order to justify the exten- 
sion of their natural gas service to customers 
in the new service areas which are not now — 
economic. : 

The relative price that I spoke of earlier, 
today’s price of crude oil and next year's | 
price of crude oil, is really immaterial. The 4 
percentage is still calculated on whatever the 
price of crude oil is at that date. 

Ms. Gigantes: We understand that. What 
we did not understand was how you were ; 
telling us it didn’t matter what price crude 
oil went to, that the 20 per cent was neces- — 
sary for the extension of the pipeline from 
Montreal to Quebec. That surely doesn't — 
follow. If you give these guys a crude oil 
price double what they get now, 85 per 
cent with a 20 per cent kickback for Con-_ 
sumers’ Gas and Union Gas to extend their 
little lines, they will have lines to every- 
body in Ontario twice over. It does make a 
difference what price crude oil is at if you 
are going to run with this formula. 4 

So what I was asking was, this descrip-— 
tion you were giving us of the buildup of 
capital for the purpose of the extension of 
the pipeline east at Montreal, was that re-_ 
lated to current prices? Of course it has | 
to be, current prices for oil, current prices 
for gas. 

Mr, Rowan: You understand now. 


Ms. Gigantes: I don’t understand what | 
made you say what you did. by 
Mr. Rowan: I must confess I’m not sure 
what your confusion is, but so long as you 
understand now that’s all that matters. 
Ms. Gigantes: Perhaps when you read the 
Hansard you'll understand my confusion. — 
Mr. Rowan: As long as you understand 
now. ; 
Mr. J. Reed: I suppose then it follows, 
what have you been able to accomplish with | 
the federal government? What kind of re 
sponse do you have? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: The element of decision — 
with respect to the incentive plan doesnt 
lie with the federal government, it lies with 
the government of Alberta. I ‘have recently 
Telexed—when I say recently, I guess wit in 
the last month—my colleague in the prov- 
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plementation of this particular plan to which 
my deputy has made reference, and he says 
finalization on this plan will depend, of 
course, on the outcome of present negotia- 
tions going on with respect to crude oil 
pricing. 

Ms. Gigantes: This is something I would 
like to raise, because I think this is where 
the whole ball of wax comes together . 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s where we are at, 
certainly. 

Ms. Gigantes: Obviously if we are deal- 
ing with supplies, price, availability, the 
whole range of questions about natural gas 
for Ontario's purposes in the future, we are 
starting on the base of what happens to oil 
prices and supplies. That’s where everyone 
starts negotiating and gas becomes one of 
the negotiating tokens, and I’d like to ask 
about ministry policy concerning what the 
Ontario government conceives to be reason- 
able trade-offs in this area. 

_ We have just watched a federal govern- 
ment defeated over what looks now to have 
‘been 50 cents a barrel for at least six 
months, maybe a year, in terms of price, and 
the trade-off on that 50 cents a barrel we 
are looking at covers the gamut of increased 
exports of natural gas, the potential for 
changing on to the 85 per cent Btu equiva- 
lent pricing for natural gas and an agree- 
‘ment that perhaps the export price for 
natural gas will be lowered to make it 
competitive with Mexican gas in American 
markets. 

Td just like to know what the minister 

feels on these issues because, it seems to 
me, Ontario, as a province that has to be 
‘very concerned about the short and the long- 
term availability of supplies of natural gas 
lat reasonable prices, has to have positions 
on all these bargaining points and it has to 
be laying them out now. I would like to 
‘know what communications you have had 
and given to either Alberta or the feds 
on this. 
Hon. Mr. Welch: The honourable member 
made some reference to this in a question in 
ithe House not too long ago with respect to 
the position which the government of 
Ontario is taking before the energy board, 
and J think we have made our position quite 
clear. I. know the ‘honourable member, in 
uestioning the Premier (Mr. Davis), won- 
dered whether the argument was sufficiently 
strong or whether we really had made the 
case on behalf of the Ontario consumer. 


Ms. Gigantes: What did you think, Mr. 


Minister? 













Hon. Mr. Welch: I felt that all the points 
were there. I must say that if I had been 
responding to the question myself, I would 
have had to underline that simply doubling 
the number of pages or tripling the number 
of paragraphs doesn’t necessarily, of itself, 
strengthen the argument which Ontario has 
consistently made on this question of exports. 
It’s a very well-understood and, I think, 
pretty well presented case which the prov- 
ince of Ontario has kept before the National 
Energy Board in a very consistent way— 

Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask you on that 
point— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: But before we get into 
that, if I might, Mr. Chairman, I really felt 
that in response, and not to avoid getting to 
this particular question, I really felt that our 
friend from Halton Hills was— 

Mr. J. Reed: Halton-Burlington. : 

Mr. Wildman: Halton Hills, that’s where 
they've got that big pit. 

Mr. J. Reed: I’m from Norval, but my 
riding is Halton-Burlington. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I was thinking in terms 
of some other issues, no doubt. 

Mr. J. Reed: Yes, if we hadn’t saved it, it 
would have been Halton Holes. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I just want you to feel 
that I am a conservationist at heart. 

Mr. J. Reed: Delighted to hear that. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: He was anxious to know 
where we were with respect to this whole 
question of natural gas substiution in so far 
as the consumers of the province are con- 
cerned, I don’t want to avoid that issue and 
I thought that’s what I was inviting the 
deputy to show—that in the last several 
months we have had ‘an overview with re- 
spect to where we are as far as the accessi- 
bility to this program of substitution was 
concemed, and with or without an incentive 
program, what might be accomplished. 

I didn’t want to avoid answering that 
particular question. 

Mr. J. Reed: JI think though what seems 
to have been explained to this point is that 
the ministry still respects a tie between 
natural gas prices and— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: No, we don’t. 

Mr. J. Reed: Okay, what was it you said 
to the minister? How did you put the case 
for Ontario to him? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I have read nothing an 
certainly there is— 

Mr. J. Reed: You’ve read nothing? 

8:40 p.m. 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: —nothing in making the 
case for the uncoupling of the price of 
natural gas as it relates ito crude oil. Surely 
that’s not in dispute. We have persistently 
taken that case. I made that point as re- 
cently as last evening as I talked again to 
the federal Minister of Energy. That was a 
fairly wide-ranging discussion and it would 
be for him to announce the federal policy. 
But, certainly, our position is quite clear and 
I invite you to read once again page seven of 
the Energy Security for the Eighties paper. 

The point is that you have to be realistic. 
We are trained to plead in the alternative. 
Our position is quite clear with respect to 
allowing natural gas to have its price deter- 
mined in some other approach. 

Given that situation then, of course, we 
could follow on with our response along the 
lines of what might happen if that were 
agreed upon. At the moment though, Mr. 
Chairman, what I am trying to point out is 
that we've been trying to get some informa- 
tion about this incentive program. It makes 
a great deal of difference as to the extent 
to which this option or this choice is made 
available to the people of Ontario with re- 
spect to substitution. 

We have some information available for 
you, which I though you wanted, to show 
the degree of penetration presently within 
the province and what might be possible 
given an incentive program or no incentive 
program. 

Mr. J. Reed: I would certainly welcome 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: And maybe if we could 
at least settle that, then I'll get back to the 
question that was raised by the member for 
Carleton East. 


Mr. J. Reed: I would certainly welcome 
that. I suppose perhaps that— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I thought that’s what you 
were asking for. 


Mr. J. Reed: Perhaps what I am getting at 
finally is the minister has made some state- 
ments in recent months about electric heat 
and so on. I have tried to point out to the 
minister that there is a certain cost involved 
in the establishment of generating capacity, 
to say nothing of the energy efficiency of that 
kind of an approach. 

Perhaps what I am getting at is, are you 
trying hard? How hard are you trying? Do 
you really want this natural gas to be com- 
petitive with electric power or would you 
like to see the lines cross somehow, because 
if they do, I have to tell you, the consumers 


of energy in Ontario are going to be the 
losers. 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t want to take 
issue with an opinion. All I am pointing out | 
is that we have ultimately to face reality, | 
whatever that may mean, and I invite you 
to think about that for just a moment. The? | 
outcome as to whether or not we can make | 
our case and have the benefit of that case— 
i.e. the uncoupling of the price—remains yet — 
to be seen. We have to make certain projec- _ 
tions on certain assumptions. 

Assuming that there is no change with 
respect to the pricing policy in so far as 
natural gas is concerned, and thinking in 
terms of what may well be the assumptions 
about price changes, then there comes a time 
when these particular cost factors invite 
certain conclusions with respect to economic 
choices, and I think that’s all we are saying. 

To suggest for a moment that we hope 
that result will be a leaning towards one fuel 
as opposed to another I think is not justified. 
We have to make sure the people of Ontario 
have all of the information—and I hope that — 
we are agreed to this—upon which they can | 
then take some decision as to what they are | 
going to do. ot 

T’d like to see a choice available to the 
people of Ontario, as long as they have all 
the information with respect to what the | 
implications of making a choice may be, 
and I think that we can see a situation—and 
I assume this is what the deputy was attempt- 
ing to lead us to with his overview—where 
that choice might still be on whether you | 
continue to use oil or whether you would | 
use electricity. In some parts of Ontario, the 
third option might be natural gas; or instead © 
of natural gas, in that situation, propane, with — 
all of the implications that might flow from | 
that. Is that unreasonable? | 


Ms. Gigantes: Is that a policy? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Let me ask first if that’s 
considered unreasonable. Not to lead people, | 
with respect to what their decision might be, 
but to provide them with the information | 
upon which they can make a considered | 
decision. | 

Mr. J. Reed: What I get from that kind of | 
response is a ministry not campaigning for | 
any other alternative except to watch the 
lines cross, and to say, “Well now look, boys, | 
we have no other option.” | 

Hon. Mr. Welch: No. May I suggest this? 
There’s one assumption; to get off oil, yet not 
be hooked as to which direction they might © 
jump. 

Mr. J. Reed: Okay. But I don’t get from 
your meeting with the honourable federal 
minister that you are saying, “Look, the’ 
economy of Ontario in the short term—” 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: I said this to the federal 
minister last night. 

Mr. J. Reed: “—is going to depend on a 
competitive price for natural gas.” 

Mr. McNeil: Probably fell on deaf ears. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Well, I’m not so sure. 


Mr. J. Reed: No. I’m not so sure either. 
What I’m not sure about is the kind of case 
being made with the federal people, the 
forceful case that is going to say to them: 

_ “Look, we would like to spend our money 
in areas other than the simple generation of 
electric power. We have other energy op- 
tions. We have a tremendous distance to go 
in some of the areas that are available to 
us. Are you going to give us the chance 
to develop those other areas?” 

One of the ways is, with respect—and I 
don’t mean to interrupt you—to utilize those 
‘Canadian resources that are available with- 
out putting this incredible per-unit home ex- 
penditure into one source and’ putting all 
our eggs into one basket. 

Hon Mr. Welch: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, 
I could make this comment. I don’t mean it 
to be overly critical, but we wish to satisfy 

you that we're not trying to make a case 

for any particular fuel, but rather that the 
interests of the people of Ontario are the 

_ paramount issue. 

_ Mr. J. Reed: I agree. I couldn’t agree 

_ more. 

| Hon. Mr. Welch: If we could at least 

agree with that and also agree that if we're 
going to establish— 

| Interjection. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: With all due respect, it 
thas to be the interests of the people of the 
province. Secondly, if we’re going to accom- 

plish the goal of crude-oil self-sufficiency by 
whatever date — and there could be some 
differences of opinion on that—then one 
of the ways to accomplish that goal is by 

ibstitation, There’s general agreement we 





‘have to get people off crude oil, whether 
| it’s in home heating, or transportation, or 
‘wherever it may be. Let’s just talk in gen- 
| eral terms. 

| Mr. J. Reed: I’m with you— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We hope to provide the 
‘people of Ontario with some choice, and to 
/provide. them with all the information— 
whatever that information should include, 
let’s say that now—so they can make a con- 
sidered decision with respect to the options 
which they elect. 

_ The difficulty I find—and I can under- 
stand it in the political context—is what 
seems to be a suggestion that because we 





are in a surplus or positive position with 
respect to electricity, we’re leaning that way 
simply to justify the surplus. I think that’s 
unfair. 

Mr. J. Reed: I don’t know whether it’s 
unfair. It’s an honest observation. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Recognizing it as an 
advantage, at least there’s a choice. 


Mr. J. Reed: Is it an advantage to have— 

Hon Mr. Welch: Could I ask you a ques- 
tion: What if we can’t do something about 
that pricing policy fod natural gas? Is it not 
to our advantage to have some alternative? 

Mr. J. Reed: How hard are you trying? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Good gracious, what 
do you want me to do? Take off my shirt 
and beat myself with a choice of ropes? 
What more do you want me to do than to 
make the case for Ontario? 


8:50 p.m. 


Ms. Gigantes: There’s a serious problem, 
I think, in the National Energy Board hear- 
ings; for example, on exports of natural gas. 
I am critical of the quality of the presenta- 
tion—’'m not talking about the quantity— 
that Ontario made for the December deci- 
sion on the 3.75 trillion cubic feet exports, 
and the quality of the submission that 
Ontario made for the latest consideration of 
the half a trillion cubic feet. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I accept any criticism 
that you may have on this, Ms. Gigantes, 

Ms. Gigantes: I'll ask you, Mr. Minister, to 
take that criticism seriously because I’m seri- 
ous about it. Take a look, for example, at the 
Manitoba presentation made at last year’s 
hearings. Look ‘at the amount of considera- 
tion the NEB had to give to the Manitoba 
presentation. 


Mr. Wildman: You mean Sterling Lyon 
outdid him? 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, indeed. Absolutely. 


Mr. J. Reed: There may be one thing 
might be added to that. 


Ms. Gigantes: You will notice in the 
NEB’s summary of their position, agreeing to 
the 3.75 trillion cubic feet export in Decem- 
ber, they took a few lines to dismiss 
Ontario’s presentation. They had to take a 
lot of space and effort to reject the Manitoba 
presentation. 

When you have a neighbouring province 
willing to give the time and effort to pro- 
duce a presentation of that quality to the 
NEB, you could, here in Ontario, co-join 
their efforts to make sure the presentation 
made on behalf of the eight million people 
of Ontario was at least of the quality of the 
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presentation by the Conservative government 
of Manitoba. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Let me respond to that. 
I understand what the honourable member 
says. It’s ‘a value judgement as to whether 
13 pages as opposed to 113 pages is a 
more effective argument. It’s the content 
that’s important— 

Ms. Gigantes: That’s correct and I’m sug- 
gesting that. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: —and the consistency of 
the approach. Your opinion has ito be viewed 
from the standpoint of whether or not you 
feel the presentation was strong or effective 
enough. 

As you know, and as other members of 
this committee will know, the NEB _ is 
charged under its particular act with the 
responsibility of recommending to the federal 
cabinet whether natural gas is surplus to the 
needs of this country and whether or not it 
should be exported. Let’s be quite clear so 
we have it on the record, the government of 
Canada, the federal cabinet, has the final 
authority to decide whether there should be 
exports. 

Ms. Gigantes: What you're suggesting, in 
a sense, is that it’s more important to discuss 
these things at the political level than to 
enter into a lot of effort to make a presenta- 
tion to the NEB. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: No. I’m not saying that 
at all. I think it was December 6 following— 
I remember the day very well—a NEB hear- 


ing and report, the federal government 
authorized the export—as the honourable 
member, Mr. Chairman, has _ correcily 


pointed out—of 3.75 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas over an eight-year period. 

Ms. Gigantes: And that was on top of the 
40 trillion cubic feet we exported in 1978 
and will continue exporting. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: The honourable member 
will also recall, in fairness, that I advised the 
House at the time—it was a Friday morning— 
that a decision to allow the export of this 
large quantity of natural gas at a time when 
the oil and gas-pricing agreement was still 
not completed—I’m talking about December 
6, 1979—between Ottawa and Alberta, that it 
was very disappointing and quite disturbing 
and, further, that it was premature and in- 
appropriate. 

Since then an application has been made 
to the NEB for the export of a further half a 
trillion cubic feet of gas. Between March 18 
and March 24, 1980, the NEB held hearings 
into that particular application, and a decision 
and a recommendation to the federal cabinet 
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by the NEB are, I'm told, expected fairly 
soon. - ell 

Ms. Gigantes: We know all that, Mr. ¢ 
Minister. We remember all that. J 

Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Minister, I just wonder 
if you appeared on stage with Joe. ‘ 

Ms. Gigantes: The Liberals have been ex-— 
porting for years. Theyre exporting a trillion 
cubic feet a year. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Do you want the answer? 
I don’t agree with you. 

Ms. Gigantes: I beg your pardon. I was 
accosted for no good reason. 


Mr. J. Reed: Evelyn, I wouldn't accost i 


} 


iy 
a 
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you. 
Hon. Mr. Welch: I'd be glad to take the 
case. a 
- 




















Mr. Chairman: Order, please. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I'd be glad to see my 
whip here to protect our interests. As with 
previous hearings of the National Energy 
Board, our Ministry of Energy intervened on 
behalf of the consumers of the province and 
Ontario industry. P 

Ms. Gigantes: It wasn’t an intervention 
worthy of the name. It was a repetition of 
the same kinds of phrases. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: What more would you 
want that intervention to say? Let me tell you” 
what it said. Let’s just see. . 

Ms. Gigantes: I’ve -got a copy of it. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: You've challenged it, but — 
what more would you want any intervention 
to say? Let me summarize. 

Ms. Gigantes: To point. out the need i 
Ontario— A 

Hon. Mr. Welch: No, let me summarize 
what was said in that intervention. ‘4 


Mr. J. Reed: Let the minister summari 
it: . 

Hon. Mr. Welch: What did we say to the 
National Energy Board? si 
Mr. J. Reed: What did you say? a 
Hon. Mr. Welch: One, that national gas 
export decisions at. this time are premature, 
quite clearly. First, other critical energy 
issues such as crude-oil and natural-gas pric- 
ing have to be taken. We said also in that 
intervention that a national energy suppl y 
policy had to be determined. That didnt 
take 117 pages. It was said in those two 
sentences. : 

Two, in that particular intervention, 
remind the honourable member, if she’s rea¢ 
it, that Ontario supports the building of the 
Alaska gas pipeline having regard to. the 
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resulting industrial and employment benefits 
to Ontario. Ask the member for Welland- 
Thorold (Mr. Swart) what he feels about that. 

Three, if additional natural gas exports are 
to be authorized, we point out in our inter- 
vention at that time that higher-cost synthetic 
natural gas should be exported first. 

Four, we said that Canadian consumers 
had to be protected against the export of 
low-cost conventional gas, requiring an early 
reliance on higher-priced frontier gas. I think 
‘that’s a very important point. I hope the 
honourable member will agree. 

Five, we went on to say, as a province act- 

ing on behalf of the people of Ontario, the 
price of natural gas should be uncoupled 
from the price of crude oil so that benefits 
of any surplus in the form of lower gas prices 
could be made available to all gas consumers. 
_ Six, we said that an incentive natural-gas 
program should be put into place to provide 
gas service to those areas where it is com- 
mercially feasible to do so before any—and 
I underline the word “any”—additional ex- 
ports are authorized. 
__ The bottom line of the position of Ontario 
is that we are opposed to further natural gas 
exports at this time and under the present 
circumstances. Other than repeating those 
six cases 103 times, what more could we have 
said to summarize the position we consider 
to be in the best interests of the people of 
Ontario? 


Ms. Gigantes: I think you could have 

pointed out what date the NEB has projected 
we will be in a deficit position in conventional 
supplies of natural gas. You could have 
pointed out the rate of development you fore- 
‘see for natural gas in Ontario. You could 
have pointed out the degree of substitution 
for oil you expect and hope for in Ontario. 
You could have pointed out what effects— 
as accurately as you can estimate them—the 
increase in the cost of natural gas, which will 
naturally follow according to the NEB pro- 
jections by about the year 1992, will have on 
the need to switch to far-flung reaches of 
natural gas sources. You could have pointed 
out the effects on Ontario consumers, eight 
million of them, and Ontario industry. 
__ I think there’s a neater and more persua- 
Sive argument an honest and earnest effort 
from this government could put before the 
NEB to convince that body to make a differ- 
ent recommendation to the federal govern- 
ment. 








9 p.m. 
_ Mr, J. Johnson: You’d think they would 


listen. 


Mr. J. Reed: Those Tories that were in at 
the time— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The decisions had been 
made. 


Ms. Gigantes: That’s for half a trillion. But 
3.75 trillion have already been approved. 
There are a few other things about those ex- 
ports I think we should discuss at the same 
time. 

It’s clear at this stage that there is bar- 
gaining going on about the price of oil that 
Alberta will settle for versus, if you will, the 
amount of natural gas exports they are de- 
manding for natural-gas producers in their 
province. They want that market. They want 
it fast. They want the federal government to 
allow a lower export price for that gas so 
that it will sell fast. 

Can you tell me, Mr. Minister, your under- 
standing of how many contracts for what 
amount of gas of the 3.75 trillion cubic feet 
approved in December are being taken up 
now? 

My understanding is that there’s a gas 
bubble in the United States; that Mexican 
gas is still undercutting Alberta gas in com- 
petition for the export market in the United 
States; and that there is going to be real 
pressure on the federal government to lower 
the requirement for the export price of nat- 
ural gas. 

Is Ontario willing to give in to that? Just 
what kind of hand do you figure you're hold- 
ing, and just what kind of case do you figure 
you can put forward on behalf of Ontario 
consumers? 

It’s one thing for the National Energy Board 
to say, “You can export 3.75 trillion cubic 
feet of gas,” but if nobody in the States is 
buying it doesn’t make much difference in 
the short run. If, however, the federal gov- 
ernment gives in to pressure now to lower 
the export price—the fixed price that they set 
for the export of natural gas—so that the 
American market does pick up Alberta gas, 
then were going to see the 3.75 trillion 
cubic feet move fast, along with the extra 
500 trillion cubic feet if the current applica- 
tion gets approved. 

I'd like some understanding of just how 
you see those elements, first of all—whether 
you've discussed the export price of natural 
gas with the federal minister or with the 
Alberta minister, I think that’s where we 
have to start, because that’s where the trad- 
ing is going on now. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: As far as trading is con- 
cerned, we’re not trading with anybody on 
that particular matter. We made our position 
on behalf of the people of Ontario, which I 
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have already summarized in some respects, 
with regard to the most recent application. 

Certainly the most recent application has 
some connection with the whole question of 
pre-billed, in order to make some feasibility 
out of that. I think it’s fair to say in that 
connection that I raised that matter with the 
federal minister last night, particularly as it 
related to condition 12. I came away from 
that meeting with no indication that the 
federal government, particularly at this point, 
was entertaining lifting condition 12 from 
that discussion. 

Ms. Gigantes: Have you heard Mitchell 
Sharp’s statements and his recommendations 
from the Northem Pipeline Agency on that? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mitchell Sharp is not a 
member of the cabinet at the moment. 

Ms. Gigantes: You feel pretty certain the 
federal government is not going to permit 
export on a pre-billed basis? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I had no reason to leave 
my meeting with the federal minister last 
night thinking he was about to make that 
particular recommendation. 

Ms. Gigantes: That’s one point, and it’s a 
very important point. 

‘Hon. Mr. Welch: In fact, he did assure me 
during the course of those discussions that 
the cabinet of this country has not taken a 
decision on this matter. 

Ms. Gigantes: We know that. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Further, he has advised 
the officials in the United States not to ex- 
pect changes in the Northern Pipeline Act 
which would compensate for delays occa- 
sioned by events and difficulties in the 
United States. 


Ms. Gigantes: I hope they stick to that 
position. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I would hope, and I 
made that point quite clear, that they will 
not—and I underline “not”—modify condition 
12 of the Northern Pipeline Agency. 

Ms. Gigantes: Okay. That’s good. Did you 
get into a discussion of the pressure to lower 
the export price for natural gasP Have you 
considered that question? 

: Hon. Mr. Welch: The answer to the ques- 
tion is no, I did not. I’m not aware of any 
pressure to lower the export price. 

Ms. Gigantes: There’s a lot of i 

: pressure in 
Alberta. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: You asked me about 
pressure in the United States to lower the 
price. 

Ms. Gigantes: No, not by the producers in 
the United States—they’re quite happy in the 
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short term to sell off their bubble which I 
understand exists. 

I was with three colleagues in Calgary and 
Edmonton during the school break, and it 
was clear from the public discussions going 
on in Alberta at the time, and certainly in 
private conversations we had with people in 
the business and in regulatory agencies, that 
Alberta was looking to a trade-off on the 
question of the export price for natural gas 
so that 3.75 trillion cubic feet export approval 
would start to move. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: You mean Alberta was 
asking for a reduction? 

Ms. Gigantes: Exactly, because they can’t 
sell at $4.47. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I must admit I did not 
discuss that with them. 


Ms. Gigantes: I think it’s important for 


you to find out about that because that may 
be one of the federal trade-offs, to try to get 
an oil-pricing agreement that will be more 
suitable to Ontario’s needs in the short term. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I take it that your con- — 


cern is this might be the price we pay for 


some modification of Alberta’s strong stand. — 


Ms. Gigantes: Exactly. The other joker in 
this whole deck is that— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I didn’t sense that in my 


discussions, I must say. But I accept what 
you say. 
Ms. Gigantes: Certainly when I was in Al- 


berta it struck not only me but the three col- 


leagues I was with that this was a very 
important element in the discussions going 


on with the Hon. Mr. Lalonde who was in — 


Alberta at the same time we were. This was 


one of the items being discussed at that point. 


Mr. Lalonde was speaking on the radio in 


Calgary about the pressure he was feeling — 


on this matter. 


The other matter of concern to me is : 


whether you have a good sense, when you 


talk to your federal counterpart, of the po-- 
tential market in eastern Canada compared 
to the potential export market; of what that — 
might mean in terms of what we should be 


doing from an Ontario point of view to try to 


assure Alberta producers the market they 
need, and at the same time assure us the 
supplies we are going to need in the imme- 


diate and long run. 
My quick analysis of the size of those rela- 


tive markets leads me to feel that the Amer- 
ican potential market is probably four times” 
the size of the potential market of an ex-_ 


tended supply to eastern Canada. Given that, 
and given the pressure on small Canadian 
producers who are sitting in Alberta with 
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locked-up gas they can’t see and get their 
money out of to continue their explorations, 
it seems to me we have reached the point 
where we might consider making an offer in 
Alberta to buy gas in the ground, perhaps to 
the Canadian small producers—not small in 
terms of Ontario’s needs, but small in terms 
of the very large international gas producers 
in Alberta. 

Have you looked at the size of the market 
that Alberta is looking for in order to assure 
their producers some return on their invest- 
ment over a reasonable period of time? Have 
you looked to see whether we could make 
them an offer that would lessen their desire 
and their need, in revenue terms, to get an 
American market? 

Have you given any consideration to an 
Ontario investment in identified natural gas 
in the ground that we could buy at current 
Canadian prices, or close to current Cana- 
dian prices, and ‘hold against the day when 
all prices are going to double in five years 
by the looks of things, whatever kind of 
government we have in Ottawa? Ontario 
would be able to release that pressure for 
‘Alberta exports to the American market, 
make an investment in supply at reasonable 
prices for Ontario use and have something 
to bargain with in the discussions with Al- 
berta and with the federal government. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I understand the point 
you are making is if you get some pressure 
off the small Canadian producer in Alberta, 
you might take away that incentive to go 
south rather than to go east. 

9:10 p.m. 
Ms. Gigantes: That lust for export. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I understand what the 
honourable member is trying to point out, 
and I think it’s a very interesting proposi- 
tion. But notwithstanding what you did to 
help the small producers, how would you get 
around the fact that the Toronto city-gate 
price is already established? 


__ Ms. Gigantes: That’s right. You would buy 
it at the Toronto city-gate price. 

I talked to a small Canadian producer in 
Alberta with banked-up natural gas he can’t 
sell. He said Ontario should be making an 
offer for natural gas in the ground in Alberta. 
I asked him how Ontario could make an 
offer, and he said, “You put an ad in the 
paper and you'd be swamped.” 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Is it correct that what 
might happen in that situation is there would 
be some interpretation that you are asking 
the consumers of Ontario to provide the cash 
flow for those small producers in Alberta? 





Why not say it would be in the national 
interest and perhaps the responsibility of the 
government of Canada to do that and, there- 
fore, preclude any exports as a result? 


Ms. Gigantes: That sounds fine if you 
want to make a joint negotiation through the 
federal government. If we are going to bar- 
gain, I think Ontario should be willing to 
say we have to have something to bargain 
with, if capital is what we have got to 
bargain with. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: An agreement carries 
with it the implication that both sides would 
have to agree, and the proposition you are 
inviting for consideration is, if you remove 
that cash flow pressure— 

Ms. Gigantes: On the small Canadian pro- 
ducer. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: —or however you want 
to interpret it, there might not be the same 
interest to go south; that provided they had 
the money they would be quite willing to go 
in any direction as long as they— 

Ms. Gigantes: They would continue with 
their delightful job of finding new sources of 
natural gas, fracturing off the difficult sources 
and so on. I think it’s something Ontario 
should be looking at now. I think it’s an 
initiative which would gain respect in the 
west and that it would be helpful to a federal 
government which was elected with a man- 
date to try and make sure that— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Are you optimistic that 
it might work? 

Ms. Gigantes: Yes, I actually am. In fact, I 
would go so far as to suggest we decide to 
make an offer to Alberta through the federal 
government, or perhaps with the federal gov- 
ernment co-operation, that instead of that last 
500 trillion cubic feet being exported, we’d 
like to enter into some kind of negotiation 
to buy it and hold it for our future use. It 
would be something I think would interest 
Alberta, provided that the price seemed 
reasonable. 

What are we now paying here at the 
Toronto city-gate these days? It went up 
recently. Is it $2.16 now? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think it is $2.30. 


Ms. Gigantes: Okay. Suppose we offered 
a little over $2.30— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The Toronto city-gate 
price is $2.30. 

Ms. Gigantes: Fine. You could offer any- 
thing in a range between $2.30 and $4 and 
start dickering over what it’s worth. 

You'd have to pay out capital, but we did 
it in cyncrude and it was a good payoff. 
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With oil prices rising, if you take 65 per 
cent, the Btu equivalent price for gas, and 
work out what would be a reasonable equiva- 
lent, we could make a good deal that way. 


Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I’d like to get 
this into this discussion because that’s an 
interesting proposition, to pre-puurchase re- 
sources. It’s probably something that could 
be discussed and thought about on a federal 
basis, particularly. 

One thing the honourable member should 
remember, though, is when one provides a 
cash flow for resources in the ground one 
has to cover an interest cost which some- 
times isn’t small. If it has got to carry for a 
period of, say, five to seven years, you are 
looking at possibly a doubling of the cost 
of that material when it actually is delivered. 


Ms. Gigantes: It’s not a doubling. We did 
it with Syncrude. 

Mr. J. Reed: All right. But at interest of 16 
or 17 per cent it doubles in five or six years, 
doesn’t it? 

Ms. Gigantes: We did it with Syncrude. 
We put in $100 million and we got back $160 
million after four years. It was a decent— 


Mr. J. Reed: I think when you are dealing 
with a commodity you are in just a little bit 
different position. 


Ms. Gigantes: Syncrude was a commodity. 


Mr. J. Reed: Although I agree in principle, 
and I agree that there is a value that one 
could arrive at, when you are dealing with 
the commodity you are just in a little bit 
different position. I agree in principle that 
there is a value one could arrive at, assuming 
a delivery over a certain period of time. But 
I think the government has one other bargain- 
ing tool which the minister might consider 
on the subject of gas, and that is the politi- 
cal bargaining tool. 

I think both my friend Ms. Gigantes and I 
have expressed what is a concern among the 
people of Ontario—and the minister shares 
this concern—about the export of large quan- 
tities of gas forever out of the country when, 
in fact, we look on gas— 

Hon, Mr. Welch: Surely we are together 
on that? 

Mr. J. Reed: I think we are all together 
on that. 


Ms. Gigantes: Of course were together. 
The difference is this, Julian. If Ontario 
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if I could just finish this; you had the first 
three quarters of an hour. 


Mr. J. Reed: You always do, Evelyn. 


Ms. Gigantes: It seems to me important 
that Ontario not go simply with figures and 
good arguments, cogent as the minister can 
be, and passionate as the Premier can be. I 
have been quite proud of the Premier on 
occasion. . 

Mr. J. Reed: The Premier? 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, and I have said it 
before. 

Mr. J. Reed: Passionate? 

Ms. Gigantes: But I think Ontario has to 
display some willingness to take an initiative 
to participate in overcoming the real revenue 
difficulties for small Alberta producers in the 
natural gas field to which the Alberta govern- 
ment will respond and to which the federal 
government has to pay attention. We have to 
show some recognition that we understand 
that difficulty and say we are willing to dis- 
cuss it in that we would like to sit down and. 
see if we can work out a reasonable kind of 
arrangement. 

Then we wouldn’t just be saying: “Don’t 
export that natural gas. That’s ours. We are 
going to need it.’ Wed also be saying; 
“Look, we’re willing to make some commit- 
ment, because we think we need it.” 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I’m certain Mr. Reed 
might want to comment on that. But I want 
to say, so that there’s no misunderstanding, 
we sometimes can be critical of people who 
are themselves simply critical and offer alter- 
natives. I appreciate the fact that the honour- 
able member is trying to be helpful by recog- 
nizing there are some problems with respect 
simply to taking a negative position with 
respect to exports. I recognize that the small 
producer in Alberta has some problems he is 
anxious to resolve and sees exports as a more 
immediate solution to that problem. I under- 
stand that. ; 

The difficulty I think we have to understand 
in this whole context is to make sure, what- 
ever the solution may be, and as reasonable 
an approach as it may sound, that it is in the 
best interests of the consumers of Ontario. 
I think that’s really how we have to measure 
these things, to some extent. q 

Ms. Gigantes: That, obviously, one would 
have to look at. 

Can I make one more point on this, Mr 


Minister? Time and again in Alberta we were 
told by the small producers and by the 
regulators, people who participated in the 
Alberta’ Energy Resources Conservation 
Board decisions or who had for many years 


simply goes and makes the political case 
over and over, I would suggest that we could 
make it better. I think we could add a lot 
more substance in terms of what we know— 
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been involved in the oil industry and so on, 
that even if the large exports which were ap- 
proved in December by the National Energy 
Board and which are contemplated now for 
approval by the NEB go ahead, they’re not 
going to help the small Canadian producer. 
It’s the big companies that are going to do 
the exporting. They have access to the gather- 
ing lines that now exist. The small Canadian 
producer is left out there in Alberta begging 
for prorationing on that gas pipeline, and we 
can make them an offer. 

There are a lot of wrinkles that would 
have to be worked out and a lot of compli- 
cations. But I think it’s worth an effort. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I think as long as we 
understand that there are perhaps more 
wrinkles; and having said that, there are a 
lot of curves to the wrinkles. But I under- 
stand what the honourable member is at- 
tempting to accomplish. [’m sorry we inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Minister, I hope there is 
‘one more bargaining tool that the minister 
has considered, and that is the politics of 
this whole question as it relates to the federal 
government. The federal government is 
elected, and they are elected in the province 
of Ontario too. Probably the province of On- 
tario is where the swing takes place or took 
place historically. It seems to me that the 
people of Ontario, on a broad base, are con- 
cerned about these large exports of natural 
gas. On the other hand, the present Liberal 
government and the previous Tory govern- 
ment both came to the conclusion that there 
is and must be a rather large quantity of 
natural gas in order for them to justify its 
export. What all the motives are, neither you 
nor | will ever know. But the federal govern- 
ment thas to be conscious of the fact that 
people in Ontario are concerned with that. 


| 9:20 p.m. 


It would seem logical to me that one of 
the bargaining tools in talking to the federal 
' government about the pricing of natural gas 
| has to be this concern. One of the ways for 
the federal government to relieve that con- 
cern would be to engage in an unlocking 
or separating process from the price of crude 
oil. It would call the bluff, if you like, of 
the concern that is expressed for those ex- 
ports. If in fact there is this great quantity 
of natural gas, these known reserves and so 
on, one says: “Fine. There’s no economic rea- 
son and really no production reason it should 
be tied to oil.” 


Ms. Gigantes: But, Julian, the potential 
eastern market in Canada is just not as big 


as that in the US. I think that’s part of the 
problem. 


Mr. J. Reed: I appreciate that the eastern 
market is not as large. I also appreciate that 
the Canadian government is elected by the 
Canadian people, not the citizens of the 
United States of America. If in fact there is 
enough reserve of natural gas to facilitate 
these exports—which there may very well be; 
neither you nor I know that—it remains that 
politically we express our concern that these 
exports take place, because we know that we 
will be dependent on that gas for many years 
to come. 


Ms. Gigantes: Look at page 17, on the 
Ontario energy reserves. It duplicates the 
figures of the National Energy Board as to 
why we will have to turn to the far resources 
of gas, which are going to be expensive. 
The date, according to these figures, is 1993. 
We're talking about a pretty close time 
frame; and this is before the current exports 
that have been approved. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Do you take exception 
in any way with the three-pronged test for 
determining this whole question? 

Ms. Gigantes: In Alberta they are using 
the Alberta Resources Conservation Board 
figures to establish reserves of natural gas. 
As far as we could hear from all sides of 
the issues—critics, supporters, everybody; and 
we talked to a lot of people I consider to be 
very well informed—they seemed content 
with the way these estimates were being 
made. 

There have been new technological break- 
throughs in the ability to fracture off sources 
of gas that couldn’t be gathered easily and 
economically before. That’s why they’ve ex- 
tended their reserves estimates. There seems 
to be agreement, though. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I’m talking really about 
the test for the determination of surplus. 


Ms. Gigantes: I’m not satisfied, Mr. Min- 
ister, when I look at the figures you have 
reprinted from the NEB. 


Hon, Mr. Welch: The reason I raise this 
is I want to invite some discussion about 
whether or not you are for any export at all. 


Ms. Gigantes: We are now currently ex- 
porting a trillion cubic feet. We produce 2.5 
trillion cubic feet a year, and we're exporting 
a trillion cubic feet of that. That’s an awful 
lot already, and that was before the current 
exports were approved. 

Mr. J. Reed: I would like to venture an 
opinion on that, if I may. I am not opposed 
to the export of natural gas. 
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Ms. Gigantes. I am. 

Mr. J. Reed: I’m not. As a part of North 
America and as citizens of this continent, I 
don’t think we can isolate ourselves. I just 
don’t think that that’s reasonable. I don’t 
think it’s possible. Our economies and so on 
are tied very closely. But I do believe and 
I have to say this most emphatically, when 
exports are contemplated, they should only 
be contemplated after the true resources are 
known and accepted. 

Ms. Gigantes: We are exporting now al- 
most half of what we produce. That’s under 
the old contracts. Is that enough? 

Mr. J. Reed: Please. 

Ms. Gigantes: I think that’s more than 
enough. 

Mr. J. Reed. The way we deliver whatever 
energy resource we have, or what percentage 
of it we deliver, is not particularly a con- 
sideration. What is a consideration is what 
the proved resources are, what we have to 
fall back on and what we expect to consume 
in the future. 

Ms. Gigantes: If you could look at those 
figures and still say you're in favour of mass 
exports— 

Mr. J. Reed: I’m as concerned about the 
exports of gas as you are. But I cannot in 
conscience make some blanket statement that 
says, “Under no circumstances will we export 
energy.” It’s not a part of my psyche to say, 
“This is all mine and you can’t have any 
Ofats 

Ms. Gigantes: It was that kind of attitude 
under Liberal governments in Ottawa that 
gave us the oil shortage. 

Mr. J. Reed: What Im saying is, as long 
as I am sure I have abundant reserves for 
myself I would say to you, “As an American, 
I'm willing to share some of that abundance 
I have with you.” I don’t think that’s— 

Ms. Gigantes: We don’t have an abund- 
ance, Julian. This is gobbledegook you're 
talking. 

Mr. J. Reed: That’s the unanswered ques- 
tion at this point, I think. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order: I would like to hear what the 
minister’s position is, 

Hon. Mr. Welch: On what? 

Mr. Wildman: On the whole question of 
the export and on the proposal made by my 
colleague about the small producers in 
Alberta. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I appreciate that the 
honourable member is attempting to inter- 


vene. But I think that has been a healthy 
exchange. I’m sure that the honourable mem- 
ber won’t— 

Mr. J. Johnson: Are you responsible for 
the export from Alberta, Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Not at all. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, could I ask 
one more question? } 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t want to avoid the 
question. 

Mr. Wildman: I wasn’t trying to say that 
you were avoiding it. I though it was an 
interesting discussion, but I'd like to— 

Mr. J. Johnson: Why don’t you let us carry 
on? I thought it was interesting too. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I said, really, the bottom 
line on the position of Ontario is we are 
opposed to further exports at this time. 

Mr. Wildman: I realize that. But what 
about the proposal made by my colleague? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I also wanted to say I 
found it a very interesting approach, rather 
than simply being against something, to be © 
introducing a factor or some type of an ap-— 
proach. I haven’t any competence for measur- 
ing the implications of all the wrinkles. The 
point I would raise, and I think it’s reason- 
able, is the only difficulty we know the small 
producer in Alberta has is the availability of 
cash. One can’t avoid the fact that if they 
had cash, they’re going to go out and find 
more gas. 

Ms. Gigantes: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: And then, of course, we 
have this ever-increasing circle with respect — 
to price. = 

Ms. Gigantes: But think how much easier 
our argument will be in a couple of years 
with the price of natural gas then. he 

Hon. Mr. Welch: If you want to go to the — 
—if you wouldn’t mind me saying—free- 
enterprise concept of supply and demand. — 

Ms. ‘Gigantes: Oh, I love negotiations. Let's # 
negotiate. I want you to get right in there, 
Mr. Minister. bh) 

Hon. Mr. Welch: But you must be care- 
ful in solving what you may define as an im- — 
mediate problem that we don’t aggravate the 
situation with respect to it. : 

We come back to the very basic question, 
about which I thought there was some very 
significant exchanges, as to where we are on — 
this whole question of exports the question 
of a North American community as opposed 
to a Canadian community, and whether the 
word “surplus” is really an appropriate word 
to use with respect to resource. 
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Mr. J. Reed: The word “surplus” is not an 
appropriate word to use with any nonrenew- 
able resource. 

9:30 p.m. 

Ms. Gigantes: Well, then, what were you 
talking about? 

Mr. Minister, can I ask one further ques- 
tion on this whole matter? When we were 
in Alberta, I kept asking people, “How big 
is the TransCanada pipeline?” If we extend 
Ontario markets as far as we can anticipate 
them in three to five years, if we contemp- 
plate the extension of the Quebec market 
and east, were obviously going to have to 
get a second pipeline, but how much pipe- 
line capacity and storage capacity exists here 
in Ontario for us to be able to go ahead with 
the extension of service with gas in Ontario? 
The indications I got in a very general way 
were that that pipeline is now used to near 
capacity. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: As far as the Trans- 
Canada pipeline is concerned, the main pipe- 
line, in so far ‘as servicing goes, if we're 


talking about Ontario— 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: There may be a bit of 
looping required but I would think the capa- 
city is there to service as far as the main line 
is concerned. There are all kinds of lateral 
installations and other off-main pipeline in- 


-stallations that would be necessary for the 


expansion of the infrastructure. 

Ms. Gigantes: I understand that. 

Mr. J. Reed: It might be interesting just 
as a statistic, I think our gas consumption is 


actually less than it was three or four years 


ago when some of our generating capacity 


was on line. 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s right. 


Ms. Gigantes: That’s correct. What I’m 
trying to find out is, is there any reason for 
concern about the capacity of the existing 


TransCanada pipeline as far as the extension 
of gas services in Ontario is concerned? 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, may I 
ask a supplementary then? How come you've 
twinned it and how come you want to go 


_ through my farm again? 


Mr. J. Reed: That’s a very valid point. 
Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s called looping, 


and actually it’s not everybody who has that 
opportunity to be looped. You have won a 


prize. 
Mr. W. Newman: Would you like a glass 


of water—over the head? 


Mr. Wildman: Harry Parrott calls that the 


| looping fluke. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Some win Wintario, 
some ‘win loops. 

Mr. J. Reed: I wonder if in the time frame 
it would be possible, without offending 
Evelyn, to ask the minister if he has any 
information he can give us as to where he 
thinks the costs of natural gas will be eclipsed 
in competitiveness with the costs of electric 
power and how he arrives at that figure. Has 
he advanced in his studies to that extent yet? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: We just happen to have 
some charts. 


Mr. J. Reed: It will be very interesting to 
hear this, because I would like to know the 
rules of the game as to how you arrive at 
those figures. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: So that you won’t con- 
sider me biased I'll ask the deputy to share 
with you. It all depends on who draws up 
the charts. We have some charts. 


Mr. J. Reed: When the deputy draws 
them up, I'd like to see them in detail. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Very objective. 


‘Mr. Mackenzie: The deputy would like to 
get into it at this stage. I don’t think he’s 
felt too comfortable in the last little while. 

Mr. Rowan: Oh, I’ve felt very comfortable, 
thank you. I'm pleased that you're thinking 
of my comfort. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s a very good ques- 
tion. Are you interested in the answer? Are 
you looped, too? I don’t mean it in that 
context. 

Mr. J. Reed: I felt the danger when I was 
at the 65th birthday party for my colleague 
from Grey-Bruce (Mr. Sargent), but now 
that we've got into the business of the even- 
ing I feel much more down to earth, 


Mr. Rowan: The question, as I understand 
it, is, when will the price of electricity be- 
come less than the price of natural gas? 

Mr. J. Reed: And how do you arrive at 
that? 


Mr. Rowan: Yes, and how do you arrive 
at that? In other words, what are the assump- 
tions that go into that calculation? 

Of course, the question as to assumptions 
is the key question. I would be the last 
person to say there could not be several 
assumptions, quite different from the ones we 
made. There could be a whole range, for 
simplicity’s sake we'll just deal with one set 
of assumptions. 

The date, the point of reference, according 
to these assumptions, is between 1991 and 
1992 when electricity will cross the line with 
natural gas and become more competitive. 


Mr. Mackenzie: That’s just about the time 
that our natural gas supply also turns, isn’t 
it? It’s maybe a year later from the charts 
you have here. 


Mr. Rowan: At this point I think I should 
indicate that the chart you're looking at is a 
chart which was printed in June 1979. Since 
then there has been another Nationa] Energy 
Board hearing on the supply and demand 
for natural gas. 

There is a new calculation, and it was on 
the basis of that projection or estimate of 
the remaining established reserves and the 
projected demand in Canada over a 25-year 
period, using the three tests that the minister 
referred to earlier of current deliverability, 
current reserves and future deliverability, 
that the National Energy Board came to the 
conclusion there was a surplus to Canadian 
demand. 

Mr. Mackenzie: To what year? How much 
did it change the chart from 1992-93, which 
is what appears? 

Mr. Rowan: Maybe if I can get somebody 
to look that up, we can show you a new 
chart, rather than take the time now. 

Let me just read from this. Incidentally, 
the comparisons we are making are between 
electric resistance heating, natural gas and 
oil. The base-reference price comparisons are 
for the cost of heating a residence using 
electric resistance heating, natural gas or oil. 
The ministry study done on equivalent heat 
basis does not depend on the size of home 
or level of insulation and produces com- 
parative percentage data. 

‘The Ontario Hydro study, which we were 
referencing— 

Mr. J. Reed: They’re always unbiased. 

Mr. Rowan: —assumes a_ three-bedroom 
home insulated to Ontario Electric League 
standards and gives absolute dollars for the 
time period shown. Under the reference date, 
the pricing data is for January and early 
February 1980 and includes 1980 hydro rate 
increases, but does not include any oil or 
gas price increases. 

‘On March 1 the $1 a barrel increase on 
crude oil flowed through to the fuel-oil dis- 
tributor, and later gas distribution companies 
were allowed a 15 per cent milllion cubic 
feet price increase. A further increase is 
expected in September for oil and gas prices, 
but the amount will depend on federal- 
provincial negotiations. 

Some of the assumptions for heating effi- 
ciency are for electric, 100 per cent—that is 
calculated on 3,412 Btus per kilowatt hour— 
natural gas, 65 per cent. 
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Mr. J. Reed, Sixty-five per cent? If e | 
can’t do better than that with a potful of 
natural gas you shouldn’t be burning it. 

Mr. Rowan: These are seasonal efficiencies, _ 
If you would like to get into some discus- | 
sion on this following, we'd be delighted to | 
have any one of the staff discuss this with | 
you. 

Mr. fy. Reed: Water heaters are operating 
at 88 right now. 

Mr. Rowan: I take it you would like to 
stop now and have discussion at this point? — 

Mr. J. Reed: I’m sorry, I'd probably forget © 
on the way through. | 

Ms. Gigantes: We just wanted to flag it. a 

Mr. Rowan: Can I make a note of that? — 

Mr. J. Reed: Sure. Sixty-five per cent off. | 
ciency on natural gas is somewhere out of | 
the 1960s. a 

Mr. Rowan: With your permission we'll 
have staff come later and discuss that with 
you. q 

Mr. i. Reed: I’d love it. ; 

Mr. W. Newman: May I ask a supple 
mentary? : 

Mr. Wildman: Are they putting anothe1 
bunch of stones on your farm? : 

Mr. W. Newman: No, there’s a a 
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amount of fertilizer that’s made from natural 
gas. It’s a very important one, too. 


Hon. Mr. Welch. It’s not confined to that, 7 


Mr. W. Newman: I wish I could capture 
it all here and put it on the farm, I wouldn't ~ 
have to buy any. i 

Anyway, how come ammonium nitrate has 
increased to such a great price? It’s made 
from natural gas. In the agricultural industry 
this year it’s running to a 50 per cent in- 
crease. me 

Ms. Gigantes: Gas has gone up 800 pe 1 
cent in the Jast five years. . 


Mr. W. Newman: What has? 


Ms. Gigantes: Natural gas, in price. 3 | 
Mr. W. Newman: I’m talking about the 
last year. I don’t go back that far. I’m just 
a young fellow. 
Mr. Rowan: We can get that information. 
(Oil heating efficiency—I’m almost afraid. to 
mention this number—65 per cent based on— 
Mr. J. Reed: Oil heating, yes. I can agree 
with that figure for oil heat. , 
Hon. Mr. Welch: We should like to pro- 
vide you with the answer to your question. 
Whether or not you agree with it is another 
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matter, but perhaps you will let us give you 

the answer ‘and then we can— 

* Mr. J. Reed: I’m sorry. These criteria 

keep popping out. . 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I wouldn’t want you to 
lose sight of those, but on the other hand— 

Mr. Rowan: Sixty-five per cent heating 
efficiency at 166,500 Btus per gallon. 

Now, getting to energy price projections of 
retail prices; electricity: The assumption is it 
will be at the inflation rate plus one per cent 
to about 1985. From 1986 on, the assumption 
is that electricity will track into the inflation 
rate. 

For oil, world oil price increases are as- 

sumed to be expected to reach $82 Canadian 

per barrel, landed Montreal, 1991; the Cana- 
dian crude oil price increases to 85 per cent 
of world-price levels. 
-~ For petroleum products, distribution mar- 
| gins, these will increase at about the inflation 
level. 
_ For natural gas, the city-gate price for 100 
per cent load factor, natural gas, Toronto, 
is projected at 85 per cent of domestic crude 
oil, Btu equivalent. 

These are the assumptions that are built 

into this projection, Mr. Reed. The distribu- 
tion margin is assumed to continue at the 
inflation rate. 
_. Under the crossover points, with the pric- 
ing. conditions, the efficiency rates, and the 
inflation assumptions shown, electricity will 
be cost-competitive with oil by 1983 and will 
be a serious competitor to natural gas begin- 
‘ning in the late 1980s. The exact date for 
this crossover point will depend on such 
factors as world prices for crude oil, Cana- 
dian crude-oil pricing, Canadian government 
! policies on natural-gas pricing, actions taken 
‘by distribution companies and producers to 
“maintain their market. 

If all the assumptions shown are correct, 

the crossover point for electricity compared 
with natural gas would be about 1991. 
__ Mr. J. Reed: May I ask a question? You 
did mention an insulation standard for elec- 
trically-heated homes early in your presenta- 
tion. You have mentioned no standard of 
insulation, or for efficiency— 

Ms. Gigantes: They have been discounted 
in their study. 

Mr. J. Reed: They discounted. What did 
they discount? 

Ms. Gigantes: They discounted for the 
size of home and for insulation, if I under- 
stood the deputy. 


Mr. Rowan: Yes. Our study was done on 
an equivalent-heat basis and does not depend 
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on the size of home or level of insulation, 
and produces comparative precentage data. 

Mr. J. Reed: So you're assuming equalized 
insulation? 


Mr. Rowan: Yes, 


Mr. J. Reed: And you are assuming $82 
a barrel oil in 1992? 

Mr. Rowan: We're assuming that the world 
price for a barrel of oil, landed in Montreal, 
by 1991, will be $82 Canadian. 

_ Mr. J. Reed: You’re assuming no change 
in the debt equity ratio of Ontario Hydro. 

Mr. Rowan: I think that’s a reasonable 
assumption, yes. 

Mr. J. Reed: So you allow Ontario 
Hydro’s debt equity ratio to slip to its present 
point and you leave it there? You don’t try to 
recover and make it financially any more 
healthy, 

Mr. Rowan: I have some difficulty with 
assuming that it will stay the same, then the 
comment that it would slip. 

Mr. J. Reed: It did slip from 1975 to the 
present time. 

Mr. Rowan: I’m sorry. I obviously mis- 
interpreted your question. 

Mr. J. Reed: Yes. You’re assuming no re- 
covery of that debt equity ratio. 

Mr. Rowan: My understanding is that 
Ontario Hydro rate references to the minis- 
try, which are reviewed by the Ontario 
Energy Board, do show an improvement in 
its debt equity ratio over the next few years. 
Precisely how much that improvement is I 
don’t know, but they do have as one of their 
targets an improvement of their debt equity 
ratio. 

Mr. J. Reed: You don’t know how much? 

Mr. Rowan: Precisely, no, but that’s on the 
record. 


Mr. J. Reed: All right. So you have $82 a 
barrel oil by 1991. You're assuming no 
change in the relationship between natural 
gas and crude oil? 

Mr. Rowan: The 85 per cent index. 

Mr. J. Reed: You’re assuming that the 85 
per cent relationship willl stay regardless? 


\ 


Mr. Rowan: Were suggesting for the pur- 
poses of this case only, if the 85 per cent 
relationship stayed the same, along with all 
the other assumptions we’ve made, the cross- 
over point would be around 1991. 


Mr. J. Reed: On that basis, 11 years from 
now there woulld be a crossover point. 

It’s quite interesting to observe that $82 
oil makes methanol look like a piker’s dream 
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as an energy option. It’s interesting that 
some of these other alternatives—I’m sure 
your consideration of methanol as an energy 
option in Ontario would establish methanol 
being competitive probably with $25 or $30 
oil. But you are projecting—and I don’t think 
youre being unrealistic here—$82 oil. I won- 
der if one introduced one other energy source 
into this scenario, whether it might not 
cross over at a much earlier point. 

Mr. Rowan: Mr. Chairman, we'd be very 
happy to talk about methanol. For the pur- 
poses of this particular analysis we did not 
introduce a renewable energy source into the 
calculation, or methanol, whether it’s pro- 
duced from whatever— 

Mr. J. Reed: Frankly, I don’t care what it 
is if we look at alternative fuel. 

Mr. Rowan: —but we'd be happy to look 
at that perhaps when we look at vote 2003. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, on the same 
point, dealing with the assumptions of the 
study, I think it’s probably useful to note 
that right now there are oil furnaces and gas 
furnaces commercially available with the sea- 
sonal efficiency of 75 per cent. For gas in 
particular, the Canadian Gas Research ‘n- 
stitute has, with ministry co-operation, devel- 
oped a gas furnace with a 90 per cent 
seasonal efficiency which they expect, once 
it’s been certified, will be commercially 
available by 1981. So the assumptions are 
very much the worst-case assumptions, 
apart from natural gas. 

Mr. J. Reed: I’m interested in the 65 per 
cent. 

Ms. Gigantes: The question I’d like to ask 
is what the ministry expects in penetration 
of that kind of gas furnace into the Ontario 
market. Do we have an estimate at this stage 
of what the commercial cost would be, and 
what the payback period would be for a 
family making an investment in a new fur- 
nace with the 90 per cent energy efficiency 
ratio? 

Mr. Rowan: There are a number of other 
assumptions and there is a comment or two 
to do with the efficiency of gas and oil 
burners. If the members would like me to 
continue, perhaps the comments which were 
just made might be put into a better per- 
spective and perhaps we could answer any 
supplementary questions which would seem 
appropriate. 

9:50 p.m. 

Four: under the heading of “Capital 
Costs for Conversion from Oil to Gas,” the 
conversion costs range from very low—for 


example, $30 for a new damper with a 
monthly rental cost of $3.75 for a new 
burner—to a high of $2,000 for an old-style 
heating system that requires complete new 
furnace installation and changes to the total 
heating system. For oil to electricity the con- 
version costs include a new service entrance, 
a 200 amp capacity and the installation of 
electric heating units either centrally or to 
individual rooms, and are usually up to 
$2,000 in total cost. 

There are some notes to these assumptions 
which I think are quite important as well. 
The Hydro study uses the projection of the 
third block rate for North York as the 
average community electrical heating rate, 
the Metro Toronto Consumers’ Gas price for 
gas, together with the Toronto fuel-oil price 
in determining the average crossover point. 

Second note: the electric heating cost pro- 
jections assume an even distribution of elec- — 
tric rate increases across the rate structure. 
A major change in the rate structure could 
affect the crossover point. : 

Third note: the study assumes electric re- _ 
sistance hheating only. The use of electric — 
heat pumps would involve a major capital 
investment but would increase the efficiency 
of electric heat and bring forward the cross- 
over point. , 

Fourth note: gas distribution companies 
have been promoting conversion to gas heat- 
ing and financing conversion in connection 
costs over a period of up to five years. Elec- 
tric utilities have not been promoting conver- 
sion and have not offered financing plans. 

Number five: the most significant assump- — 
tion is the bumer efficiency of 65 per cent — 
for gas and oil. This efficiency may be high — 
for existing burner equipment but is consid- 
ered right for present technology conversion 
equipment. . 

Number six: the burner efficiency may be © 
higher for new super-efficiency furnaces now — 
under development but not yet introduced — 
by oil and gas distributors. The introduction — 
of these new burners would delay the cross- 
over point and, of course, the degree of delay — 
would depend on how many are introduced : 
during the period under question. a 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes the various i 
assumptions that go with the cost compari-_ 
sons. We'd be very ‘happy to answer any 
questions the members have. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, regarding 
the question asked by the honourable mem- 
ber with respect to the new fuel-efficient gas 
furnaces, our indication was that in the initial 
stage that furnace would be used for new 
connections. 

Ms. Gigantes: Yes. 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: Now you are wondering 
what would happen as to the staging in the 
introduction of that— 

Ms. Gigantes: Let me give you an ex- 
ample. I live in a house now that’s about 10 
years old and I guess the furnace is 10 years 
old. We converted to gas when the Ottawa 
gas came in and did it free, put in one of 
those little new thingumabobs, connected us 
all up, tore up our front lawn, and they 
charge us—it’s in the two-dollar-and-some- 
thing range per month for that. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: A rental then, in other 
words? 

_Ms. Gigantes: Yes, it’s a rental, that’s right, 
so we have a contract on it. Now that is not 
going to last forever and somewhere in the 
next few years, presumably when this new 
efficient furnace is on the market, we will 
have to make a decision. We will have to 
make an investment anyhow; maybe the same 
gas company will be interested in helping us 
and finance that investment. 

_ What projections are you talking about 
when you say this new efficient furnace 
would delay the crossover point— I’m sorry, 
speed up the crossover point by delaying the 
switch to gas? I would like to know more 
about the assumptions that go into that judge- 
ment because it seems to me a family in our 
position, in a couple of years or so—that 
furnace is not going to last—will have to 
make the investment. We're certainly going 
to go to a 90 per cent one if we can get it, 
and we'll do it in the best kind of finance 
schemes we can, either through the gas com- 
pany or all over. 
| What is going to delay the penetration 
with the switch to gas? For people in that 
‘situation, what kind of assumptions do you 
make about that? How much would such a 
gas furnace cost? Is there an estimate on that? 

Mr. Rowan: I’m not aware that they're on 
the market commercially at this point. 

Ms. Gigantes: No, theyre not. According 
to the figures the ministry gave me, commer- 
tial availability is expected by fall of 1981. 

Mr. Rowan: Therefore, I don’t have a 
orice. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is it possible to get an 
3stimated price? 

_ Mr. Rowan: I’m not sure if Lennox would 
wave a price list at this time. I don’t know 
whether you would want our office to see if 
we can get it. We could try. 

‘Ms. Gigantes: I’m not looking for it to the 
50-cent mark, but in the rough range. What 
we we talking about, $1,000, $2,000? 


_ Mr. Rowan: We could try. 
















Ms. Gigantes: Thank you. 

Mr. Mackenzie: I looked at the closing 
arguments in Ontario’s submission. It bothers 
me a bit that, in spite of the minister’s 
vehement defence against the export of 
natural gas— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Spirited defence. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Spirited, whatever term 
you wish to use. 

I recall the experiences I had working with 
the Union Gas Company for a number of 
years selling gas and promoting the extension 
of lines. I was always fascinated by the 
information we ‘were given by Union Gas in 
terms of promoting new lines. Back in the 
late 1950s and early 1960s they were really 
promoting the expansion of their lines and 
the number of homes that we had to sell. 

I recall going down to Amherstburg, in 
particular, on one campaign. It involved, 
really, a relatively small percentage. You 
made your marks as a gas salesman based on 
how many homes you signed up for the fuel. 
If they signed up for heat instead of just a 
kitchen stove or a water heater—although 
water heaters were the big sellers—all the 
better. But the amount of gas you were 
actually selling against the capital cost of 
putting in a line was extremely small. Yet it 
was a profitable operation for the company. 

One of our big selling arguments with 
Union Gas was, “Look, we can buy at the 
cheapest price’—this was over the summer 
months when the demand wasn’t as great— 
“because we can store almost unlimited quan- 
tities in the old wells in the Samia-Petrolia 
area.” One of the selling points of the Union 
Gas Company was that they had _ natural 
storage facilities and could store almost every- 
thing they could buy. 

One of the jolts I got when I moved 
from Windsor to Hamilton was that gas 
charges were higher in United Gas in Hamil- 
ton. It has since been taken over by Union 
Gas. We were paying more for the gas, even 
though the TransCanada pipeline cut down 
not too far from Hamilton, so that they 
could feed off the supply of gas in the city 
of Hamilton, short of the line into Windsor 
and into the storage facilities they had. I 
couldn’t understand why they were charging 
substantially more in the Hamilton area. 
Obviously it was a profitable operation any 
way you took a look at it. 

Among the arguments they gave us in sell- 
ing the gas was there was no connection with 
oil, that they could outdo it in terms of costs, 
performance, land any measurement you 
wanted to use. So, I have never been able to 
understand how we got sucked into this tie- 
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in to the price of oil. The proud boast of the 
company was that there was no relationship. 
It took with the consumers when you were 
selling the products. 

I think the kind of exports we have entered 
into are absolutely immoral. I recognize that’s 
a federal agreement, but I’m not at all sure 
there has been enough opposition from On- 
tario. I’d like to know, for example, just 
exactly how much gas we can store; whether 
we were being sold as employees and sales- 
men of the company on the storage facilities 
that were available; whether or not we 
shouldn’t have been buying and storing a 
great deal more, and possibly buying the 
reserves that are in the ground in terms of 
Alberta oil. 


10 p.m. 


I understand that at least one or two of 
the gas distribution companies in Ontario 
intervened on the export to the US. I'd like 
to know how strong their interventions were 
and whether or not this government had any 
tie-in with them. It would seem to me that 
there’s at least a natural opening in terms of 
dealing with the Duke of Kent in Chatham. 

I'd like to know also whether one of the 
proponents of tying the price of natural gas 
to oil has been the Ontario gas companies. It 
seems to me it’s a bonanza for them, in spite 
of whatever may be going to the Alberta 
government, if they can keep that price tied 
to the costs of oil. 

There are a number of things I'd like to 
know about the kind of influence the com- 
panies in Ontario had on maintaining that 
tie to the price of oil. It seems to me that 
there’s a lot of looking to do at the use of 
natural gas to replace a lot of our oil use. 

This is probably what we have to look at 
first and foremost. There is no rational at all 
that I can see for the pricing arrangements 
and no justification for most of what we’re 
exporting, based on what we can do with gas. 
It can replace a lot of the home-heating oil 
and other oil use in Ontario. Unless some- 
body’s really fouled up the costs and figures, 
it’s a damned competitive fuel. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, to respond 
to some of the questions, I would direct the 
honourable member to page 18 of the On- 
tario Energy Review and make some com- 
ments with respect to storage. It says, in the 
third paragraph, “Obviously some of the gas 
is piped to underground storage pools in 
southwestern Ontario and, with new pools 
added in 1978, the province’s total storage 
capacity has now reached 138 billion cubic 
feet, about two months’ supply.” It goes on to 
make some comments about this. 


Certainly, in my discussions with the dis- 
tributors—most recently with one of them=— 
I found that they share our view with respect 
to the uncoupling of the price, for obvious 
reasons. 

Mr. Mackenzie: They are supportiveP 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Oh, yes—and for obvious 
reasons. On the basis of some questions 
asked earlier, they see the competition in the 
future with respect ito other fuel as being a 
fairly significant competition. So they would 
be just as interested as we are in seeing the 
very point that you made accomplished in 
so far as uncoupling is concerned. . 

It’s a matter of opinion whether or not you” 
feel our argument is effective, whether or not | 
it’s strong enough. I can only reiterate that 
certainly, as the minister carrying the governil 
ment position and being consulted from tg 
to time by those who are our legal advisers 
before the board, I feel our position has been 
quite clearly stated and repeated. % 

I don't discount the interest of either the 
honourable member who has just spoken or 
his colleague for Carleton East with respect 
to how important it is to continue to press 
the case for Ontario on this whole question 
of exports. But here, once again, notwith- 
standing the fact that the decision lies else- 
where, I do think that we are together, sure- 
ly, on several of these very important points. 

I go back to something I was trying to 
emphasize earlier in this discussion so as not 
to overlook what I thought may have been the 
direction in which we should have been 
leading some of our answers earlier this 
evening. We have done some fairly extensive 
work as to where we are with respect to the 
installations that are in place now for the 
provision of natural gas service, where we 
might go in the next stage, where it might 
be deemed uneconomic to go, even with an 
incentive plan, and what we're going to do 
in those areas. _ 

I hope you would agree that if we could 
work on one assumption, we have to make 
sure the people of the province have the 
opportunity to get off oil and have some 
choice between natural gas and/or oo 
or where perhaps natural gas is not available 
for very obvious reasons because of the 
economics of transmission, that they would 
have access to propane. I feel, on. the basis 
of my experience with this ministry, that we 
have been pursuing this nolicy fairly aggres- 
sively. Apart from some differences of opinion 
with respect to the degree, the cases that 
have been made, the speed or other matters, 
surely there is a great deal of this argument 
with which we're all in agreement as being 
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in the best interests of the people of the 
province. 

Mr. Mackenzie: If that is the case, the 
difficulty that I have is reinforced. I don't 
know why you, with the support of the dis- 
tribution companies and knowing the poten- 
tial for replacement of oil which is obviously 
a problem that we have, were not able to 
convince the federal Tories, your own friends 
in Ottawa just recently, on the additional 
export, which, as far as I’m concerned is 
totally immoral. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It may reinforce the 
point, but if that were the only matter that 
had to be settled, that would be one thing. 
In so far as this issue is concerned, it’s wrap- 
ped up with a number of other issues. 

Mr. Mackenzie: There are obviously bigger 
companies involved, because neither the On- 
tario Conservative government nor the gas 
‘distribution companies carried much weight in 
those talks with the federal government. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I suppose it’s a matter 
of trying to put into balance the overall 

national mixture. I can’t add anything to that. 

Whatever results have been obtained up to 
“now are a matter of record and _ positions 
taken by various governments and/or dis- 
tributors is a matter of record, too. There it 
is. 

Mr. J. Reed: You touched on the business 
of increasing the gas infrastructure iin some 
areas. I wonder if you might enlarge on that 
area. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s where I thought 
we were going in an earlier question. 

Mr. J. Reed: Yes, I think we did start on 

it and we got sidetracked. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We have done a fair 
amount of work on that, and Mr. Rowan 
might be able to help us with that. 

Mr. Rowan: I wonder if I could have some 
assistance from Mr. Bruce Fountain on it, 
who has been working on this matter for the 
ministry. We have some charts. With the 
_chairman’s permission we might show those 
_ charts. 

_ Hon. Mr. Welch: I’m glad you've men- 
| tioned. this. 

Mr. J. Reed: I’m glad I did, too. I wouldn’t 
have this gentleman sit here all night in an 
unproductive way. It’s show-and-tell time. 
We might as well end up in a blaze of glory. 





Mr. Wildman: There’s a classmate of one 
of my younger sons who refers to show-and- 
tell time as “show and lie.” | 
Hon. Mr. Welch: It’s not his son who says 
_ that, it’s his friends. 





Mr. J. Reed: I would never make a sug- 
gestion like that. Sometimes maybe I should, 
but I wouldn't. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Have you _ considered 
buying into or even buying control of this 
very profitable distribution agency, the 
natural gas companies in Ontario? 

Mr. J. Reed: The great ‘socialist hordes are 
coming down the hill. 

Ms. Gigantes: If you do, don’t buy into the 
synthetic gas contracts. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: There’s one you should 
avoid. 

Ms. Gigantes: You'd probably be better 
investing in the gas in the ground, 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Your former employer— 


Mr. Fountain: What we've done here is 
undertaken a study in terms of where natural 
gas presently is in Ontario. With this series 
of overlays we'll illustrate where gas might 
be introduced potentially into different areas 
of the province. 

What we have done here is illustrate where 
natural gas service presently is in Ontario. 
We have the TransCanada pipeline facilities 
entering the Winnipeg-Ontario border, swing- 
down towards Thunder Bay, laterals going 
off into Atikokan, the Red Lake area, again 
swinging north across the clay belt, extending 
down to North Bay, down through Muskoka, 
and coming into the area north of Toronto. 

Here it branches and another line goes 
down to the Montreal area, with at lateral 
off to Ottawa. In addition to that, there’s a 
further line which was the original source of 
natural gas. 


Mr. Mackenzie: This branch into Ottawa. 
Is that Consumers’ Gas? 

Mr. Fountain: It’s Ottawa Gas, which is 
100 per cent owned by Consumers’ Gas. 

Another large-diameter line comes in on 
the Niagara Peninsula, which originally 
brought American gas into the Toronto area 
about 1953 or 1954, In addition to this, 
natural gas is provided from western Canada, 
exiting at Emerson, Manitoba, through the 
Great Lakes Line, which is 50 per cent 
owned by TransCanada Pipelines, swinging 
across the upper peninsula of Michigan with 
a lateral into Sault Ste. Marie, swinging 
down through the centre of Michigan and 
entering again south of Sarnia. It’s in this 
general area that the storage facilities of the 
137 tcf were mentioned. 
10:10 p.m. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Do you happen to have 
a figure on how much is coming in, for 
example, with the Union-United chain from 
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the Canadian route and from the American 
route at present? 


Mr. Fountain: That would vary in day-to- 
day flow. Generally you'll find it’s approxi- 
mately 50-50. In addition to that, we have 
a very limited production, two to three per 
cent, coming from indigenous Ontario 
sources. 

The coloured areas here represent the gas 
franchises which are currently provided and 
approved by the Ontario Energy Board in 
the provinces. The yellow across northern 
Ontario, extending down to Lake Ontario 
and St. Lawrence shore, represents the Nor- 
thern and Central gas area, You see a num- 
ber of laterals going off to Thunder Bay, 
Geraldton, Timmins, North Bay, Sudbury, 
Espanola and then swinging down. 

The orange represents Consumers’ 
principally here in central Ontario, 
Niagara Peninsula, and eastern Ontario. 

‘The green represents Union Gas, primarily 
in the old areas of southwestern Ontario 
which have a history of residential natural- 
gas development going back to the tum of 
this century. 

In addition to that, there are a number of 
independent operations in the province. We 
have what was formerly the Medina Gas 
Company, now known as Natural Resources 
Gas, working in the area immediately south 
of London; Wellandport Gas, a small inde- 
pendent on the backside of the Niagara 
Peninsula; municipal utilities operated in the 
city of Kingston and the city of Kitchener; 
and a small amount of gas coming in from 
Inter-City Gas Limited of Winnipeg, which 
goes into the Fort Frances-Rainy River area. 
This gas exits from Canada into the United 
States in bond and re-enters Canada. 

Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask about the muni- 
cipally-owned utilities? There are only two 
of them, eh? 


Mr. Fountain: Yes, Kitchener and King- 
ston. 


Gas, 
the 


Ms. Gigantes: How long have they been 
operating as municipal operations? 


Mr. Fountain: Kingston predates the intro- 
duction of natural gas. They originally had 
a coal generating station there that provided 
coal gas. In Kitchener the Breithaupt family, 
I believe, operated a manufactured gas 
operation there prior to World War II. ‘They 
sold out some time in the mid-1940s; I be- 
lieve the municipality took it over at that 
time. 


Mr. Wildman: I thought he was. still 
manufacturing natural gas. 
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Mr. J. Reed: He just changed the venue. 


Mr. Fountain: They purchase their gas from 
Union Gas. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is it possible for a municipal | 
utility to do its own purchasing through thea 
pipeline? 

Mr. Fountain: Kingston purchases directly | 
from TransCanada PipeLines. 

Mr. Wildman: Could I ask one question? — 
Who determines the extension of that line? | 
For instance, on the line that goes to Espa- — 
nola as you probably know, there has been _ 
discussion for many years about its extension — 
along the North Shore to Blind River towards _ 
Sault Ste. Marie. Who determines that? | 


Mr. Fountain: I’m not certain of the com- 
plete history of this case, but the way it is 
done historically is that the gas company — 
makes a survey and assesses the market, If - 
they believe the market is adequate for them — 
to make a return they then make application | 
to the municipalities involved in terms of | 
how they get the gas there and the pro- | 
vision of a franchise for that particular com- | 
munity. In addition to that they also “o | 


| 








receive the approval of the Ontario Energy 
Board. 


Mr. J. Reed: I have a question that follows q 
on that. In this area of southern Ontario 
there are a number of blank spaces. They — 
cover areas where there are a number of | 
small towns, towns of 3,000 people or less. 

For instance, up in here is the town of © 
Wingham. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We are coming to that. 
That’s overlapping. 

Mr, J. Reed: I’m getting ahead of you, rm 
sorry. 

Mr. Fountain: In addition, we have fac- — 
tored into the map the major laterals’ direc- | 
tion in the province. I should indicate ‘the | 
something | Mr. Reed has alluded to is the | 












is ithe basic area in which a franchise is pro- oF 
vided, is coloured in, it may not mean that — 
gas is universally available within it. The 
rales of economics will decide. In some cases — 
you may only be serving one population | 
centre within the township, but the entire — 
township does get the franchise. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: This may not be the 
overlap that you want. If there isn’t one, 
we ll make one up. 

Mr. J. Reed: I’m sure you will. . 

Mr. Fountain: This series of dots along the 
Lake Erie shore here, which is slightly out 


of position, indicates the principle on-shore 
terminuses of the natural gas that’s coming 
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from the wells in Lake Erie. As I mentioned 
earlier, two to three per cent of the gas from 
Ontario comes from these offshore sources. 
There is a very active exploration program 
with a relatively high level of success, but 
certainly relatively small wells in comparison 
to the wells we find in the western sedimen- 
tary basin of Canada. 


Mr. J. Reed: You were mentioning the 
business of indigenous gas. Are there any 
wells in Lake Superior? 

Mr. Fountain: No. 

Mr. J. Reed: Any gas in Georgian Bay? 

Mr. Fountain: No, what happens is your 
sedimentary areas run up here and then cut 
across, We have sedimentary areas, but the 
sediment is very thin running across the ex- 
tensions of the Bruce Peninsula here, running 


back into Michigan. Michigan has quite an 
_active program in here right now. 


These red squares introduce the location 


of the bulk propane distribution stations in 


Ontario in order to provide another dimen- 
sion as to gas supply. In this case it’s bottled 


gas as opposed to piped gas. 


_ Mr. J. Reed: Substitute the word “mono- 
poly” for distributor. 

_ Mr. Fountain: I think it’s kind of interest- 
ing if you notice the concentration of red 


‘dots that are in the southern Ontario area. 


| 


In many cases these are used for purposes 
such as agricultural crop drying, the provision 


of gas for recreational vehicles, heating of 
construction sites, a variety of applications. 


| 


| 
| 


Ms. Gigantes: What’s the name of the 
monopoly? 

Mr. Fountain: There are about eight com- 
panies involved. 


Mr. J. Reed: Oligopoly then. 


Mr. Fountain: This next series of overlays 
indicates the communities which the major 
utilities in the province have studied— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Pay attention, we'll have 


questions after this. 


Mr. Fountain: —have studied in terms of 


the possibility of providing natural gas serv- 
vice, I should emphasize these are very pre- 


liminary studies. They haven’t done detailed 
costing analysis. Indeed, the engineering 
work on it has been very preliminary, but it 
gives an idea of the direction and scope. 

_ We have over 160 communities repre- 





sented on this map. The population in these 
communities represents about 4.8 per cent 
of Ontario’s total population. The major areas 
where we don’t have natural gas service pres- 
ently are the Red Lake area, the North Shore 
jof Lake Superior—Terrace Bay, Marathon 





and Wawa—extensions of service along the 
north channel, the blue water country and 
parts of the Ottawa valley. 

These red lines indicate the laterals ttl 
would be required for natural gas to be pro- 
vided there. They can be route-sensitive. You 
could say to bring this gas into these com- 
munities you may want to come from Thun- 
der Bay. In this case we have it coming from 
Long Lac. There are many variables, but this 
is only directional. 

Some of theses are concentrations of popu- 
lation which are en route which will be 
caught up, local concentrations at crossroads 
or whatever. Not all of them are pure organ- 
ized municipalities. 

Ms. Gigantes: Are these extensions ones for 
which the distribution companies have made 
application or made suggestions? Or are these 
your ideas from the ministry? 


Mr. Fountain: I have prepared a list of 
them. Companies have commented very gen- 
erally about them; they indicate interest on 
a very general and preliminary basis. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: No formal application. 


Mr. Fountain: There’s no formal applica- 
tion in terms of any of any of these commu- 
nities right now. 


Mr. Wildman: The local companies have 
done studies though? I asked about the north 
channel. They have done a number of studies. 


Mr. Fountain: Yes. 
10.20 p.m. 


Mr. Mackenzie: Has the minister done any 
studies or are they all private studies? In 
other words, have you put a potential cost 
figure on any of these laterals? 


Mr. Fountain: No, we have not. 


Mr. Wildman: That looks like an awfully 
long lateral which you have coming from 
Wawa over to Chiapleau. 


Mr. Fountain: Yes, that is. 


Mr. Wildman: For 5,000 people in Wawa 
and 3,000 people in Chapleau. 


Mr. Fountain: There are only four major 
industrial accounts which intend to use natu- 
ral gas but are not natural gas customers. 
These include pulp mills in Terrace Bay and 
Marathon, iron ore sintering in Wawa and the 
uranium refining operations in Elliot Lake. 
None of the other of the 160 communities 
have large industrial commercial operations 
which can provide a base load. These are 
primarily residential communities. 

Mr. Wildman: One of the reasons you 
don’t have an industrial base in Blind River, 
though, is perhaps because they haven’t had 
a rich energy source. 
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Mr. Fountain: I’m certain if the market 
had been there they would have been de- 
lighted to build the line from Espanola. 

The last overlay we have here is a very 
preliminary assessment in terms of Ontario 
communities which at this time we felt were 
unlikely to have natural gas service provided 
to them. These are communities of about 500 
population and these are communities with 
no large industrial or commercial load avail- 
able to them. Because of their small popu- 
lation, remoteness of location or any other 
combination of factors perhaps, we found that 
it was very hard to justify the very prelim- 
inary economics in terms of providing natural 
gas service to it. 

Mr. Rowan: One additional point I think is 
very important: in all of the assumptions that 
have gone into which communities could 
have natural gas and which do not now have 
it we have factored in the 65 per cent index- 
ing that would come, we hope, from the 
Alberta natural gas incentive-pricing program. 


Ms. Gigantes: You have to get a new sheet 
for the minister’s “lower-lower.” 


Mr. Rowan: So, as Mr. Fountain has just 
said, this last overlay identifies those com- 
munities which, even with the 65 per cent 
index, would still not be economic and we 
would have to go to some much _ lower 
number in order to accommodate gas service 
to those communities. 


Mr. Fountain: The population in these 40- 
some communities represents less than one 
half of one per cent of Ontario’s population. 
It is interesting that four of the communities 
only are in northern Ontario. The greatest 
concentration is in this area here with some 
odd pieces in eastern Ontario and the other 
counties. 


Mr. J. Reed: May I ask, have you been 
able so far to do some preliminary assess- 
ment about what might be the most feasible 
additions? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes, we’re working very 
closely. 


Mr. J. Reed: You have shown us the least 
logical, eliminated the least logical. For in- 
stance, if the capital were available, and so 
on. and we could start out tomorrow morning 


The B categories are those communities _ 
that the natural gas distributors have identi- 
fied as being economic and they have made 
application or are in the process of making 
application to the Ontario Energy Board to 
service those communities. : 

The C category communities are those 
which could be economic if there was some 
incentive through the Alberta program. It is _ 
in this category your questions really lie, and 
we are working with the utilities now to 
produce a priority list, if you will, by dis- 
tributor. 

{I think one of the interesting aspects of 
that process is that there are a number of dif- 
ferent criteria one could use. If you use the 
criterion of serving the most people you — 
would probably extend your service in the 
more urbanized areas—the areas, say, in the 
city of Toronto that do not now have gas 
mains. That may not be seen to be the most 
fair way of extending service; you may wish 
to have other criteria so the concentration 
of effort is in the largest urban areas but — 
perhaps may be spread to a number of urban — 
areas. So we are looking at the criteria and 
trying to come up with what is the best way, 
if there is a best way. 4 

To answer your question, we are in the 
process now of identifying, using the time 
which unfortunately is available, if I can 
phrase it that way, until such time as Alberta 
agrees to put in the incentive program. 


Mr. J. Reed: Just as an example, what cate- 
gory is Wingham in? I have a good friend, a 
colleague who is the member there, and I 
know he is very interested that Wingham 
might be a potential receiver of an improved 
infrastructure in that area. 

Mr. Rowan: I think he has some reason 
for his expectation. If there is an incentive 
program, Wingham would probably be one of 
those communities that could be economic 
because of the capital assistance which the 
producers in Alberta would give to the On- 
tario distributors. ‘x 

Mr. Chairman: I think we have had a 
fairly good discussion. de 


Items 1 and 2 agreed to. 
On item 3: 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, wasn’t there 
an understanding on that item there were 
questions that we want to raise about the 
two ways. First of all we have categorized supplies of uranium when Hydro comes be- 
the communities in what we call A, B and fore us and that perhaps the minister would — 
C categories. The A category communities © Prepared to answer? :, 
are now served with natural gas but not Mr. Chairman: Is that agreeable, Mr. 
necessarily every residence in those com- Minister? y 
munities has chosen to be converted. Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes, it is. ‘ 


with the men and machinery to dig the line, 
where would be the first line? 


Mr. Rowan: We have approached that in 
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Ms. Gigantes: I think the same is true of 
electric power. 

Items 3 and 4 agreed to. 

Vote 2002 agreed to. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, can I ask if 
you have got a schedule yet of when the 
sittings of the resources committee will deal 
with— 

Mr. Chairman: From what I can understand 
now there is no hope of sitting until Wed- 
nesday, April 23. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Are we talking about the 
estimatesP 

Ms. Gigantes: Could we ask the clerk just 
to let each of us know so we can tell our 





colleagues who are interested in the Energy 
estimates? Then they would have some grasp 
on their time schedule if they wanted to 
participate. 


— = —— = 





Conventional energy program 
| Program development 


| Adjournment 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: Just in case, for instance, 
they don’t take all three days next week, 
we might get back to Energy next week 
some time. 


Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, just before we 
close, could I congratulate the gentleman who 
made the presentation on the gas here today? 
It is the first time we have had the oppor- 
tunity to have it in the estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Actually, we were some- 
what fearful that you wouldn’t even ask 
questions of him. 


Mr. J. Reed: Had I know he was there we 
would have started with him earlier. 


Mr. Chairman: We will see that you are 
notified. 


The committee adjourned at 10:32 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 8:05 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ANNUAL REPORT, MINISTRY OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES, 1978-79 


(continued) 


Resuming the adjourned consideration of 
the annual report of the Ministry of Natural 
‘Resources for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1979. 


Mr. Chairman: The committee will come 
‘to order. I believe I should report that the 
subcommittee met this afternoon and agreed 
to have meetings this evening, tomorrow and 
Thursday. Mr. Bolan was kind enough to 
give me a letter with some of the questions 
he might be putting forward. In turn, I gave 
a copy to the minister. I understand the 
minister may have some answers to some of 
the questions asked of him at the last 


- meeting. 


Mr. Minister, if you have a statement to 
make, please do so. 

_Hon. Mr. Auld: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I would like to speak on a few matters 
raised at the first session last week of this 
committee’s consideration of the 1978-79 


annual report of the Ministry of Natural 
_ Resources, , 


Mr. Conway: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman: Could we have a copy of the 
statement, please? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: It is my hope that my 
remarks will help to clarify certain points 


/members of this committee have raised. 


First, why did I or my ministry officials 


not advise the families of the victims of the 
Nakina tragedy when it became apparent to 
us that the original theory, that the cause 





was a wind shift, was incorrect and _ that 
human error could have been the basic 
‘cause? We hadn’t fully developed our theory 
of the cause of the tragedy until the middle 
of October, when the board of review com- 
pleted its thorough investigation and sub- 
mitted its report. The definitive answer has 
yet to come from the inquest, which has not 
completed its deliberations. 








TuEspAY, Aprin 15, 1980 


Earlier in September, I had been informed 
that the wind-shift theory might be errone- 
ous, but this was based on the preliminary 
report of Mr. Ron Kincaid, regional fire 
control co-ordinator at Thunder Bay, to his 
regional director, Mr. Al Baxter. 

It may be useful to explain Mr. Kincaid’s 
role during the immediate aftermath of the 
Nakina tragedy. As the chronicle of events 
I detailed last week indicated, Mr. Kincaid 
arrived at Geraldton on the evening of the 
terrible event in response to district manager 
John Walker’s request for assistance from 
the regional office in dealing with the 
situation. 

Mr. Kincaid set about to assist by doing 
such things as answering telephone calls, 
arranging transportation, passing on informa- 
tion about funeral arrangements and _ infor- 
mation about the next of kin, trying to locate 
the personal effects of the youngsters lost in 
the fire and setting up transportation ar- 
rangements for the coroner’s party and other 
people involved in investigating or viewing 
the site or doing something about the pre- 
scribed burn. Other things he helped with 
included collecting information for the news 
conference held in Geraldton on Thursday 
August 23. 


8:10 p.m. 


In the course of his work, Mr. Kincaid 
naturally discussed the incident with mem- 
bers of the Geraldton district staff, and he 
found himself in possession of some informa- 
tion about what had happened. In a meeting 
with Mr. Baxter and Assistant Deputy 
Minister Lew Ringham, he mentioned ‘the 
information he had collected. It was agreed 
he should put it together as at least a more 
complete picture than was available then for 
the reference of Messrs. Baxter and Ringham. 

On Friday, August 24, on hearing that a 
board of review was being set up, Mr. Kin- 
caid suggested his report would be redun- 
dant but, because it was anticipated that it 
would be some time before the board of 
review report and the inquest findings would 
become available, Mr. Kincaid was asked to 
finish his report without any more investi- 
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gating. It was felt by his supervisors that the 
information he had collected might help 
ministry staff to understand the event better, 
especially because the fire season would not 
be over for some weeks. 

The brief report that Mr. Kincaid turned 
in to Mr. Baxter at the beginning of Sep- 
tember in memorandum form was not con- 
sidered comprehensive. It was used for 
internal reference only, but its substance was 
reported to the deputy minister as a possible 
indication of how the tragedy had happened. 
That is why I said the wind-shift theory may 
have been incorrect or that wind shift may 
not have been the whole story. This informa- 
tion was reported to me early in September 
by the deputy minister. His conversation to 
me was based on Mr. Kincaid’s memorandum 
to the regional director, Mr. Baxter, but we 
were not then in a position to use that frag- 
mentary evidence to announce anything. 

The board of review report, which you 
have now seen, was extremely thorough as 
well as objective. It has been called a “no- 
holds-barred” report and it is. It found that 
human, error on the part of the ministry 
staff was the basic cause of the tragedy. 
However, the inquest jury will be the final 
arbiter. 

When the report was submitted to me in 
mid-October the following conditions pre- 
vailed; The regional coroner, Dr. William 
Wigle, who was to conduct the inquest sche- 
duled to begin the following month, ex- 
pressly asked that the report’s recommenda- 
tions not be made public until the end of 
the inquest. This was to ensure that the 
members of the inquest jury would begin 
with a clean slate in their inquiries into the 
cause of the seven deaths. So we took parti- 
cular precautions to keep the 500 copies of 
the review board report under tight security 
for the time, but it was our intention from 
the outset that the report would be released 
either when the inquest ended or when the 
coroner advised me that the need for keep- 
ing the report under cover no longer existed 
—whichever came first. 

Also, in our judgement in the ministry the 
last thing we wanted to do was to give any 
impression of attempting to influence the in- 
quest proceedings. What was vital was that 
an objective proceeding be conducted in the 
best traditions of our judicial and legal sys- 
tems. We felt that a premature release of 
the review board report or the public revela- 
tion of any of its contents might be inter- 
preted as attempting to interfere and influ- 
ence unduly. 

Consequently, the confirmation that the 
original theory of a wind shift cause was 


probably incorrect did not become known to 
the families, the public or the media until 
testimony to that effect was given at the 
inquest. 

Another factor to keeep in mind too was 
that there was an assumption, presumably 
shared by all sides, that the inquest would 
be of a few weeks’ duration. We expected 


the facts to core out quickly and to set | 


everyone’s minds at rest. 


| 


As I have stated earlier, we presented a_ 


copy of the board of review report to the | 
counsel for the coroner and the coroner him- | 
self within days of its completion for use in | 
the inquest. As well, members of the board 
of review, headed by the chairman, Mr, — 
George McCormack, attended the inquest 
faithfully ready to give testimony as required, — 

Mr. Chairman, it all comes down to this: 


If it was a mistake not to advise the parents 


between the middle of October and the 
beginning of the inquest on November 6 — 
that the original wind-shift theory was pro-— 
bably incorrect and that, in our view, human | 
error was the basic cause, then it was a 


mistake in judgement on our part—an honest 


mistake, if you will. I am extremely sorry if 


this delay caused any additional suffering to 


anyone. 


| 


: 
| 





f 


I want to reply also to the charge of a 
lack of humanity on the ministry’s part, — 
which was thrown at us last week in this 
committee, towards the end of the evening. 
As I have said, if we made a mistake in not 


notifying the families of what we _ subse- 


quently learned about the cause of the tra- 


gedy, the mistake was for honest reasons — 
which seemed legitimate to us at the time 


and in the circumstances as then seen. But I — 


cannot let any charge of inhumanity on our — 


part stand unchallenged. 


I had not thought it necessary previously 


to mention some of the specific actions minis- 
try people took in the aftermath of the tra- 
gedy, but under the circumstances I feel it” 


is vital that I, as the minister, come to the 
defence of my ministry and its dedicated, 
decent and responsible officials. For exam- 
ple, on the night of August 22, following 


the tragedy, three members of the Ministry — 
of Natural Resources fire crew volunteered — 
to camp at the site to stand guard over the 
bodies which remained there. Not. only did 
senior officials of the ministry visit the fami- 
lies of the victims in the Geraldton and 4 
Metro Toronto areas as soon as possible, but — 
the ministry made various arrangements to — 


make things as easy as possible for the next 
of kin. ‘} 
My staff in the north and in Toronto 


assisted with funeral arrangements where re- 
™ 1 


‘on 


APRIL 15, 1980 


——_ 


quired and in one instance transported 15 
young friends of one of the victims from 
Geraldton to Thunder Bay to attend the 
memorial service. We flew the group, who 
were fellow members of a Geraldton youth 
| club, to Thunder Bay and drove them back 
to Geraldton because weather prevented the 
return flight. 

_ The visit to the tragedy site on August 30 
by Metro Toronto area parents, which has 
been mentioned in recent press reports, was 
‘initiated by the ministry. We asked the 
parents if they would like to visit the site, 
flew them north and looked after them in 
the Geraldton-Nakina area. 

When MNR senior officials paid visits to 
the parents and other next of kin after the 
tragedy, foremost among the questions asked 
_was the cause of the incident. It was pointed 
out by our officials that at that time the 
/ministry had no totally satisfactory explana- 
tion of what had gone wrong. During these 
discussions with the parents, my staff stressed 
‘that the determination of the exact cause 
was absolutely crucial to the ministry so as 
to avoid repeating such a situation in the 
future which would put any lives at risk. It 
was also mentioned that for this reason the 
ministry was about to appoint a_ special 
board of review with outside fire behaviour 
experts to piece together the events of the 
tragedy, establish probable cause and make 
recommendations for the future. 

The parents were also made aware, or it 
was confirmed with them, that an Ontario 
Provincial Police investigation was already 
under way, that the chief coroner was on 
the scene and it was expected he would 
announce an inquest, which Dr. Cotnam did 
on August 24. During the inquest Mr. 
George McCormack, the regional director for 
the northwestern region, who is chairman of 
the board of review, advised the next of kin, 
who indicated interest, that he would be 
willing to go over the entire report with 
\them at the conclusion of the inquest if they 
so desired, . 

Finally I state, without any qualification, 
that at all times the Ministry of Natural 
Resources has attemvted to get at the truth 
of this matter, even if it might turn out to be 
unnleasant for us. As I have detailed, we 
did everything we could think of to give 
comfort to the families and next of kin of 
the victims, as well as to assist them. To 
allege otherwise is unfair to the many con- 
cerned officials of my ministry and to the 
direction provided them by myself aid the 
deputy minister. 

8:20 p.m. 
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Mr. Chairman, may I do one other thing? 
I sent to everyone a typed copy of the 
chronology from which I read last Tuesday 
night. There are a couple of minor changes 
and one addition. I have new copies. Some 
of the events at certain times have been 
transposed to make this a little more cohe- 
rent. If there are any questions, where there 
are changes, where it has either been ex- 
panded or added to, the items are all marked 
with asterisks, These are being distributed at 
the moment. I don’t think there will be any 
questions, because some of these things came 
out as I read from the notes I had, but if 
there are questions we can come to them. 

While these are being distributed, I would 
ask Mr. Dennis Brown, counsel, if he would 
comment on the requests and suggestions 
Mr. Bolan made in his letter to him which 
he gave me this afternoon. 


Mr. Brown: Thank you, Mr. Minister. Mr. 
Bolan, I am referring to your letter to the 
chairman of April 15, 1980, wherein you 
submitted a list of items relating to the 
Nakina fire which the Ontario Liberal Party 
will present to the steering committee. I 
believe there are eight items over your 
signature, and if I may I would like to 
respond to them and give you our answers 
as best we can, or an indication of how we 
would be able to secure the information you 
requested, if we can. 

The first item relates to the presence of 
certain officials of the ministry. I might ad- 
vise you that all of those people, with the 
exception of Mr. Douglas Spry, who I 
believe is in Nova Scotia on holiday and we 
weren't able to contact him, having regard 
to the notice you provided us— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I understand they have 
agreed to delete that item, the second item. 
Is that correct, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Spry is not with us but 
he will be with us in spirit. He is on vaca- 
tion and I suppose, with longer notice, could 
be made available to the committee. 

The second item concerns the transcript. 
By way of general information, I might ad- 
vise you that I spoke this afternoon to the 
special examiner, Mr. Castonguay in Thun- 
der Bay, and he advised me he had four 
completed copies of the transcript which he 
could make available to the committee at 
any time, should it wish them. 

Item three is a request of the chairman. I 
expect it would be something you can deal 
with, Mr. Chairman, and that is a request 
for Hansard to be provided as quickly as 
possible. 
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Item four relates to policy item FC. 
3.08.02, aviation and fire management centre 
policy, entitled “Qualification ‘Standards for 
Staff on Fires,” also tables nine to 11 of that 
policy. Might I indicate to you, Mr. Bolan, 
that that policy was produced at the inquest, 
according to the list before me, as exhibit 62, 
referred to before the inquest as the qualifi- 
cation standards for staff on fires, reference 
numbers FC.3.08.02. 

The qualifications that were explored as a 
result of that policy were those of Mr. 
MacKay. It was followed up with two ex- 
hibits before the inquest, 68 and 69, wherein 
the qualification certificate of Mr. MacKay 
was presented, I could, if you wish, refer 
you to the transcript wherein some consider- 
able discussion is undertaken by counsel in 
cross-examination of Mr. MacKay with re- 
spect to that policy and his own qualifica- 
tions. In that regard it would appear that 
matter has been presented to the jury for 
consideration. It would be my submission to 
you that it could be expected they could at 
least be invited to make some comment with 
respect to the qualifications of the gentleman 
who was designated as the fire boss on this 
prescribed burn. 

To provide you with it-I don’t know 
what vour considerations are in that regard— 
and then embark upon questions arising out 
of those qualification standards would seem 
to me to put us in the same position as the 
jury. This committee would be sitting in 
judgement on the qualifications, in particular 
of Mr. MacKay, which obviously are im- 
portant to the consideration of the jury. 

Mr. Bolan: Do you want to take these one 
at a time? 

Mr. Brown: I think it would be easier. If 
you want to deal with that one— 


Mr. Bolan: I am not particularly interested 
in the qualifications of each individual. I 
want to find out what your policy is. I want 
to find out what the ministry policy is with 
respect to qualification standards for staff on 
fires. 

Furthermore, there is reference on page 91 
of the board of review report to this central 
policy that prescribed the burn experience 
included for the purposes of the review. That 
is whit I want to see. I want to see what the 
ministry policy is, if there was one. I don’t 
think that has anything to do with the in- 
quest. It certainly is not interfering with the 
inquest jury, with whatever deliberations 
they may make when it comes time for them 
to do so. It in no way infringes on the func- 
tion of the inquest. What we are trying to 
determine is what was ministry policy Wwith 


respect to this matter. I feel we are entitled — 


to that in this inquiry. 


ee Se 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Bolan, I ‘appreciate your — 


comments. 
anticipated what might arise out of the pres- 
entation. But, 
is concerned, we dont have any ae 
with providing you with a copy. 

Mr. Bolan: Fine. I would also like to see~ 
any amendments which there may be to that 
policy. 

Mr. Brown: There would be no problems 
ias far as I am concerned, but certainly we 

vould take that into consideration. If we 
might then obtain five copies of the Junior 
Ranger programs from 1976 and each year 
up to and including 1979. I would ‘ask Dr. 
Reynolds if he might comment with respect 
to the programs. 
with them, Dr. Reynolds. 


Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Chairman, I have copies | 


which I would be glad to leave. There are 


copies for 1976, 1977, and 1978 and 1979 


I took it cne step further and 


I think you are familiar 


as far as the document itself 


combined. These make reference to a num- ; 
ber of areas explaining the program. These 


are the pamphlets which are sent out to 


parents and prospective applicants and so on. 
They describe, for example, in looking at the 


1978 and 1979 issue, a list of work and its 


goals, 
ties 


and this describes the various activi- 
“including fighting forest fires and re- 
lated duties.” These we could make avail- 


able however you wish them delivered. f 


Mr. Bolan: Are these the ones which are 


referred to as the programs, detailed on page 


96 of the board of review report? It has the 
Junior Ranger program; page 98 refers to 
the Junior Ranger district program for 1978, 

¢ 


and it appears again on page 99. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. McCormack is here, and 


maybe we could ask him. ‘ 
8:30 p.m. 
Mr. 


grams, specifically the brochures, you are 
ferring to. The program we are referring to. 
in the report is the program in general, as” 


McCormack: These are not the p ro 
re- 


we as the board of review understood it, anal 


not the brochures that have 
tc here. 


Mr. Bolan: One must come from the other. 


Does the brochure come from the progra’ 
which is the subject matter of the boa 
of review report? 


Mr. aan ae ns gS be ye to if 


te 


been refer 






alts and procedures. It says, “the followin | 


policies appear in the Provincial Junior Ran- 
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ger Manual, 1976.” Dr. Reynolds, does that 
mean the pamphlet you held up is the docu- 
ment referred to? 

Dr. Reynolds: No, sir, I don’t think it is. 

Mr. Conway: That is the document such 
as it is that we have requested there, what- 
ever thiat is. 

Dr. Reynolds: We can provide either or 
both. 

Mr. Conway: Both. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I wonder if I could just 
say one thing to try to clarify it. The bro- 
chure tells of the great variety of things that 
are involved. I don’t think any district would 
have all those activities in the various camps 
it might have. In fact, some Junior Rangers 
would only do one or two things during a 
summer; others might do a variety. To report 
=and I guess it is possible to do it—on what 
programs were done by each Junior Ranger 
camp would give great variety. Some people 
might have spent the summer establishing 
camp sites in provincial parks, while others 
might have been doing tree planting or a 
whole variety of things. But it is unlikely any 
Junior Ranger did every one of the things 
shown in that brochure. 







Mr. Bolan: I will make it easier. Whatever 
program you refer to in the board of review 
report, that is what I would like to see for 
‘1976 and 1977. I believe 1978 and 1979 are 
combined. 


_ Mr. Brown: I think I might as well read 
the sixth item in order that everybody fully 
understands it. It says: “Obtain from the 
ministry an evaluation of the 1978 Junior 
Ranger program, particularly as it relates 
to the role of Junior Rangers to be allowed 
to observe prescribed burns in the future, 
with the intention of allowing some Junior 
Rangers the opportunity of participating di- 
rectly...” I might just stop there for a mo- 
ment, Mr. Bolan. With respect to the refer- 
ence in the third line, “to observe prescribed 
burns in the future,” may I take it then that 
the future is the following year or years 
thereafter? 


‘Mr. Bolan: I suppose that depends on 
what the report meant when it said this. 
Again, this is taken from the board of re- 
view report. I am referring to page 99 where 
it says, “The fire control programs consisted 
of fire operations” et cetera. Then the third 
last paragraph reads: “The 1978 program 
evaluation by the district and Junior Ranger 
supervisory staff regarding prescribed burns 
tecommend, that Junior Rangers be allowed to 
Ibserve prescribed burns in the future with 
the intention of allowing some Junior Rang- 













ers the opportunity of participating directly.” 
What I would like to see is the evaluation 
report of that program. 

Mr. Brown: The source of those state- 
ments, | 


Mr. Bolan: That is right. 


Mr. Brown: Al] right. T will ask Mr. Mc- 
Cormack, since he is the chairman, to re- 
spond. If I may, I will just finish it then. It 
says, “In particular, request from the minis- 
try any evaluation programs for the Gerald- 
ton area.” 

Mr. McCormack, can you respond to the 
source of the information which appears on 
page 99 in the board’s report? 

Mr. McCormack: In response, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I could substitute the word “activity” 
for “program,” the fire control activity in the 
Geraldton district consisted of fire operation 
lectures and a one-day course. That was the 
local fire training given by the Geraldton 
district. 

Mr. Van Home: Excuse me. Are you say- 
ing this was unique to Geraldton? 


Mr. McCormack: No, it was not unique 
to Geraldton, but it was the instructions, I 
think, if I remember, in the deputy minis- 
ter’s letter that we have in this report. 

Mr. Bolan: Mr. McCormack, a certain pro- 
gram was prepared in 1978 which was eval- 
uated. What I want is the evaluation of the 
1978 program. 

Mr. McCormack: I don’t have that here. 


Mr. Bolan: Well, it must be some place, 
because you refer to it in the board of re- 
view report. 

Mr. McCormack: We will get it. 


Mr. Bolan: Fine, thank you. Also, if there 
is a 1979 program evaluation, could that be 
made available as well? 


Mr. McCormack: Yes. 
Mr. Bolan: Fine, thank you. 


Mr. Brown: On item seven, the break- 
down of the fire rangers’ activities for 1976 
and 1979, and I would ask you again, Mr. 
Bolan, should we substitute “Junior Fire 
Rangers’? 

Mr. Bolan: Yes. What I am referring to 
in that is on page 100 of the board of 
review report which refers specifically in 
the lengthy paragraph there: “A _ break- 
down of activities, after the 1979 season, by 
person day percentages shows camp opera- 
tions, nine per cent; engineering services, 
20 per cent; fire control, 18 per rent...” 

What I would like to have is a break- 
down. For example, how many fire-control 
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experiences were there, particularly on the 
question of fire control? It was 18 per cent 
of the work that was done by the rangers, 
but how many fires did that involve? Does 
fire control also include prescribed burns? 


Mr. Brown: I think so. Do you want the 
breakdown only for Geraldton, or are you 
asking that it be provided for the province? 


Mr. Bolan: Again, Mr. Brown, if you look 
at page 100, what we want is the details of 
what is in that paragraph. What does it 
mean? You have figures, you have percent- 
ages and you have descriptions of things: fire 
control, fish and wildlife. Just what does that 
mean? I don’t know what it means. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you mean what hap- 
pened? How much was on site, how much 
was lecturers, how much was— 


Mr. Bolan: I want whatever information 
you have on it. You must have taken a bunch 
of information and put it all together to 
come up with 20 per cent for fire control. 
What I want is, what information did you put 
together to arrive at that 20 per cent for fire 
control? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What kind of activities 
make up that 20 per cent? 


Mr. Bolan: Yes, that’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: In other words, what kind 
of fire control or what kind of fish and wild- 
life activities? 

Mr. Bolan: That’s right; the where and the 
when. 


Mr. Brown: We can get that, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The last item, as I understand it, is ob- 
tained from the personnel services branch of 
the ministry's final reports of the 1978 and 
1979 Experience programs. 


Mr. Bolan: Mr. Brown, that is appendix VI 
in the board of review report, item 22. Ap- 
pendix VI is the Experience ’79 guidelines. 
Item 22 says, “As final reports are due at the 
Youth Secretariat by October 31, regions and 
groups should ensure these are in to person- 
nel services branch’—I presume that is the 
Ministry of Natural Resources—“by October 
24 at the latest.” What we are requesting are 
the reports relating to that. 


Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Bolan, we have the di- 
rector of the personnel services branch here 
tonight, but perhaps it would be more satis- 
factory for your purposes if we were to under- 
take to provide that at the first opportunity. 

Mr. Bolan: Thank you. Those are all the 
points which were on there. 


Mr. Brown: Thank you. If we have cov- 
ered them all, then I think that’s it, Mr. | 
Chairman. Fa 
8:40 p.m. | 


Mr. Chairman: I believe when we ad- | 
journed Mr. Foulds had the floor. ) 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I have answers to a couple | 
of other matters that were brought up last ! 
week, Mr. Chairman. | 

‘Mr. Van Horne asked about procedures for | 
emergencies within the government. I can | 
perhaps sum up by reading a copy of the 
order in council approved by Her Honour the | 
Lieutenant Governor, dated January 17, 1979. | 

“Upon the recommendations of the hon- | 
ourable the Premier and president of the | 
council, the committee council advise that the 
emergency planning committee of cabinet 
established to monitor the state of emergency | 
preparedness in Ontario and to review at . 
intervals the state of emergency planning in © 
the ministry of agencies of government, be . 
continued. The committee further advise that — 
it be effective January 1, 1979, the said com- : 
mittee to be comprised of the following mem- | 
bers which will take responsibility for co- 
ordinating the response of the government of 
Ontario to, but not be limited by, the types - 
of emergency situations described opposite — 
thereto. | 

“Ministries: Energy, [responsible for] ener- 
gy supply matters; Environment, [responsi- — 
ble for] spills of chemicals, oil or other con- 
taminants or toxic agents, gas or oil pipeline 
breaks; Health, [responsible for] epidemics; | 
Intergovernmental Affairs, [responsible for] — 
funding and co-ordination of extraordinary 
provincial expenditures on emergencies; La-— 
bour, [responsible for] nuclear reactor acci- 
dent with offsite effects, heavy water plant 
accident with offsite effects.” I might say 
that Hydro is responsible for onsite effects in 
both those. “Natural Resources, [responsible 
for] floods or forest fires; Solicitor General, 
Major air crash, snow emergency, other peace- 
time emergencies, war emergencies; and that 
the Attorney General and Chairman of Man-_ 
agement Board of Cabinet also be members. 
The committee further advise that the Solici- 
tor General be designated as chairman and 
the committee further advise that any orde 
in council inconsistent with these recommen- 
dations be rescinded.” ; 

As far as our own responsibility is con- 
cerned, 'we have put out a pamphlet to all 
municipalities and conservation authorities, — 
titled “Planning For Flood Emergencies.” — 

As far as fire emergencies are concerned, 
I would ask Mr. Sleeman, who is here, t0 
describe how we operate. There are writt 
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instructions, but we have a number of agree- 
ments and they vary from place to place be- 
cause Of local circumstances. Mr. Sleeman, 
could you briefly outline the arrangements 
we have for fires? We are responsible for 
fires on crown land and forest fires, but there 
are situations—fires on non-crown land or in 
areas with municipal organization—where it 
is a little different. 

Mr. Sleeman: I am Len Sleeman, director 
of the aviation and fire management centre 
vat Sault Ste. Marie. With reference to the 
ministry in regard to fires, our role really has 
‘not changed much, because we always did 
assume a lead role, particularly in northern 
Ontario. In southern Ontario, whenever a 
municipality got into trouble and asked for 
assistance, it was always made available. I 
don’t have the particular circular here that 
‘makes reference to it, but we could acquire 
‘it and make it available. That pretty well 
explains that part of it. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Ron, would you like that 
circular? 


_ Mr. Van Horne: It should be made avail- 
able for the committee, Mr. Minister. 

If I can interrupt for a moment, I ‘want to 
go back to the April 8 meeting; the question 
I asked, quoting from the rough draft of 
Hansard, was: “What is the policy of the 
‘government in so far as interministerial com- 
munication in the event of tragedy?” 
| Im not trying to detract from Mr. Slee- 
mian. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As I mentioned, in the case 
lof an emergency which involves more than 
one ministry, the lead ministry is responsible 
for establishing that kind of communication. 
i our case, almost all the fires have involved 
our own ministry. It has not been necessary 


P get assistance from other ministries. Okay? 
_ Mr. Van Horne: That’s fine. 


_ Hon. Mr. Auld: There was another report 
requested, one of the organizational chart 
of the ministry in relation to a member’s re- 
juest. We are organized on a regional and 
listrict basis. I think we have sufficient copies 
or all members of the committee, but I 
ill table this one, which starts with the 
Minister of Natural Resources and at the tail- 
md gets back to district organization. 

| We brought one copy of the one in con- 
ection with fires in organized municipalities 
md concerning provincial response to forest 
te emergency. When we went to copy it, 
he reproduction was poor. I think we will 
tl them for everybody tomorrow. If you 
vant a copy tonight, I have one that you 
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may have a little trouble reading, but it is 
available. There is such an animal. 


Mr. Van Horne: If there is one tonight, we 
would appreciate having it if that is not go- 
ing to inconvenience you. 

8:50 p.m. 


Mr. Conway: Does that exhaust the min- 
ister’s answersP Are there any remaining 
answers that— 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I am wrong. On the ques- 
tion about policy regarding boards of review, 
we don’t have the up-to-date version. We 
will have that in the morning. 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I have one 
comment on the minister’s statement, As you 
remember, there are three major questions I 
wanted put to the minister before yielding 
the floor. 

I don’t think anyone doubts the goodwill 
with which people carry out their duties, and 
I want to make that perfectly clear. On the 
other hand I do think, and I would reiterate, 
that the show of genuine concern did suffer 
some breakdown and the communication to 
the families became bureaucratized. They 
often got information from press releases 
rather than directly from the ministry. Per- 
haps the communication could have been 
more direct and in that sense more human, 
and perhaps the continuing communication 
with families could have been handled some- 
what more sensitively than it has. 

I want to pick up on the question of 
liability which we were exploring the other 
night when the House adjourned. I would 
like to ask what is the ministry’s interpreta- 
tion of the statement of the Attorney Gen- 
eral (Mr. McMurtry) in the House? 

It is, from the layman’s point of view, very 
carefully worded. I’m curious about why Mr. 
McMurtry made the statement rather than 
the Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. Auld). 
I’m also curious about exactly what that com- 
mits the minister to. The exact wording is: 
“It is not and never has been the intention 
of the ministry to challenge liability.” 

Perhaps I could start by a specific. For 
example, does that mean the minister accepts 
that he will be providing some assistance 
with legal costs? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I would ask 
that our counsel answer that question. The 
Attorney General is the chief law officer of 
the crown and advises all ministries on all 
legal matters and we accept that advice. Per- 
haps Mr. Brown can elucidate. 

Mr. Brown: Thank you, Mr. Minister. Mr. 
Foulds, I think the minister is correct. The 
reason the statement was made by the At- 
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Mr. Brown: It might be easier if I use the. 
expression “punitive damages,” which do not | 
relate to individuals. For example, if you. 
broke your leg, a court would award you 
damages, the idea being that the court tries | 
to put you back into the same place. That | 
cannot be done medically, but you can be: 
compensated by moneys for the injury, your 
pain and suffering and your expenses. All 
those things are punitive damages. | 

Another type of damage is for the act it- 
self, in this case the collective act of those 
concerned with the conduct of the burn, as. 
punishment unrelated to someone’s particular 
loss. You can’t put a finger on it and say that. 


torney General was that the relevant legisla- 
tion—the Proceedings Against the Crown Act 
—requires that you serve notice on the At- 
torney General, and that was done by all the 
solicitors on behalf of the families. 

After that point, the matter was left with 
the Attorney General’s office to act on those 
notices of claim. In particular, it became my 
responsibility to deal with them. Subsequent 
to that time, although I haven’t been advised 
by all the solicitors, certainly I have been 
advised by the majority of the solicitors for 
most of the families that writs of summons 
have been issued. Therein, as I understand 
it, they have not been served on the Minis- 


try of the Attorney General, the Ministry 
of Natural Resources or Her Majesty. There 
is no requirement that this service be under- 
taken at this time, but I am led to believe 
that there are a number of defendants among 
whom are the Ministry of Natural Resources, 


was a loss of life, a broken leg or whatever. 
It’s a collective act, an omission or failure to 
conduct the burn in the manner anticipated. 
It is not related to any one particular per- 
son’s loss. It is related to the act conducted, 
in this case, by the defendant. 


That’s my understanding of what the 
solicitor was saying to me. “I am not only 
looking for compensation with respect to the: 
loss of life, but also related to the conduct 
that was exhibited by the defendants”; that, 
is, the ministry and its officials. It’s not a 
usual head of damage, I might say. It is a. 
much more difficult one to prove under the 


Her Majesty and officials of the ministry. That 
should give you some assistance as to why the 
Attorney General’s office is concerned, be- 
cause we would act as counsel to the minis- 
try with respect to the claims. 

As to the minister’s comments with respect 
to liability, I believe they are associated with 


the fact that we are acknowledging that the 
primary cause of the loss of life was omis- 
sion—the word used at one stage in the last 
hearing—contributed to by a number of fac- 
tors such as lack of organization. They are 
all set out in the report, and we have taken 
the position that it was the human error or 
the human aspect of it that contributed to 
the loss of life. 

In that regard, I think the Attorney Gen- 
eral is saying that, having admitted that error 
or human failing, we would be liable civily. 
We do not propose to defend the actions on 
the basis of liability; that is, we would not 
raise the question of liability as a defence. 

The only other aspect left to be determined 
would be the quantum. I mentioned to you 
that it had been suggested to me by a soli- 
citor for one of the families that it was sub- 
ject to the offer of settlement made by the 
government. That solicitor was prepared to 
pursue the question of damages through the 
courts relating not only to the particular 
damages associated with the loss of life, but 
also to exemplary or punitive damages on top 
of that. Maybe I am getting into legalese, 
but the best way I can assist you is to sug- 
gest that we do not propose to raise the 
question of our liability in defence of the 
action. 


Mr. Foulds: What are exemplary damages? 


circumstances. I am not suggesting that it. 
can’t be; I am just suggesting that it’s a more 
unusual aspect of a claim. 4 
9 p.m. 

Mr. Foulds: There is another question ] 
want to ask; I guess the minister should 
answer this. The Attorney General in re- 
sponse to some questions in the House, has: 
indicated he would talk to his colleagues 
specifically about the assistance to the fami-. 
lies with legal costs. Have there been any 
further discussions, either internally or ex-) 
ternally? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Not with me. v 


Mr. Brown: I believe that’s correct. I can 
advise you that, since it was mentioned in 
the House, the matter has been raised within 
the ministry with which J am associated; that: 
is, the Attorney General’s ministry. It was: 
mentioned, I think, some time before the 
Attorney General left for Israel, and I be 
lieve he was away for about 10 days and re- 
turned yesterday. It had been indicated to 
me prior to his leaving that we- would be 
discussing it further upon his return. It is 
something which I expect I will be talking 
to him about this week or in the next few 
days, and I anticipate a decision will be 
made. ui 

No decision has been made with respect: 
to the legal fees. I take it that you are relat-) 
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ing to the legal fees sustained by the families 
as a result of representation at the inquest 
itself. 


Mr. Foulds: That was the question that 
was raised in the House a couple of times to 
which Mr. McMurtry responded, in a positive 
way, at least in terms of consideration. 


Mr. Brown: I don’t believe that positive 
reaction has changed as far as I am aware. 

Mr. Van Horne: If I may interject, Mr. 
Chairman, it was I who asked the question 
~on March 27, and I believe the minister indi- 
cated he would have to decide whether he 
would present a proposal to the cabinet, I 
think the member for Port Arthur (Mr. 
Foulds) essentially is asking, has he made 
that decision; is he going to take something 
to cabinet or isn’t he? 

Mr. Brown: I haven’t been advised that it 
will be taken to cabinet, but at the same 
time— 

Mr. Van Horne: Have you been advised 
anything? 

Mr. Brown: Apart from the fact that a 
decision has not been made and that we will 
make a decision, I anticipate that it will be 
taken to cabinet at that time. I haven’t been 
advised of anything further. 


Myr. T. P. Reid: Surely the minister has a 
position on this in view of the fact that the 
parents hired the lawyers in the first place 
because they didn’t exactly know what was 
going on and they had been given some mis- 
information, The minister would feel some 
responsibility to suggest to his cabinet col- 
league that these legal fees should be assisted 
with. Has the minister got a position on this? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: My recollection is that 
‘when inquiries were originally made to the 
“ministry about this, the ministry said that to 
our knowledge legal fees for representation 
at inquests had not been paid by the govern- 
ment in the past. Certainly if I am involved 
in a discussion, I will have a comment but 
I am not prepared at this time to say what 
it is. . 
| Mr. T. P. Reid: After what you have just 
told us, you are certainly the one who his 
the primary responsibility since it happened 
under the responsibility of your ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I have not heard from the 
Attorney General as to whether that policy 
would remain. 

_ Mr. T. P. Reid: You are not prepared to 
tell us tonight what your position is on it. 
_ Hon. Mr. Auld: I haven’t heard the Attor- 
ney General’s position and the kind of ad- 
vice that he will give me. I realize there 








are a great many people interested in this 
aspect of the matter. For that reason I will 
withhold my comments until there is a de- 
cision made, in ‘which I will have no doubt 
taken part, and I can give you the reasons 
for whatever it is that was decided. 

Mr. Conway: But seven months after the 
Premier said that you, as Minister of Natural 
Resources, would “do everything possible to 
assist those involved in this tragic event,” 
you have not yet determined whether this 
kind of assistance falls within the purview 
of that commitment given on August 22. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The government has not 
yet come to that conclusion. 


Mr. Van Horne: But what about you? Have 
you come to a conclusion? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As I say, on legal matters 
I will take my advice from the Attorney 
General. We will no doubt discuss it around 
the table and, when we come to a decision, 
that decision ‘will be announced. I am sure 
the members of this committee realize that 
this would be a significant change in policy; 
at least I think it would be. There have been 
significant changes in policy in the past, and 
there will be significant changes in policy in 
the future. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: We are talking about a 
particular instance in this situation which 
surely is or may be different from others that 
happened. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My position, tempted as 
I am to say something, is that when we are 
talking about a government decision—which 
this would be, in my view; I may be wrong, 
but that is the impression I have—I don’t 
speak for the government. I can speak for 
the government when the government has 
made its position known, but I can’t speak 
on behalf of all my colleagues when it hasn’t. 


Mr. T. P. Reid: After seven months, Mr. 
Minister, can you at least give us a commit- 
ment that there will be a statement in the 
House by next week, after the cabinet meets? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I can’t, because I can’t say 
when the government will come to some 
decision. I can say I am anxious that a de- 
cision be made as soon as possible. 

Mr. Van Horne: Are you not man enough 
to say to the members of your cabinet: 
‘Damn it all, we should face up to this”? 
That is really what it boils down to. Come 
on. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: There is an admission of 
liability, is there not? At least I heard it come 
out. Maybe ‘Mr. Brown could answer this, 
but do you or do you not anticipate costs 
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incurred by these families before the cor- 
oner’s inquest as part and parcel of the over- 
all settlement? I would expect that these 
cases would be settled, at least I understand 
that is their intention, if possible. 


Mr. Brown: The first aspect, apart from 
this particular incident, is that as far as I 
am aware there is no precedent wherein a 
court, for instance, has awarded solicitors’ 
costs, legal costs, on any scale, for their 
participation in an inquest, especially where 
the liability aspect has been admitted. 

If we look at it with respect to this par- 
ticular incident— 


Mr. Foulds: But the liability aspects has 
only been admitted very recently, and the 
families felt compelled to have the legal ad- 
vice several months ago. I think that is an 
important point, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown: I don’t want to get into an 
argument with you, Mr. Foulds. I appreci- 
ate the particular and peculiar interest of 
each of the families with respect to an ex- 
planation. At the same time, the fact is that 
the coroner’s inquest is a particular process 
wherein questions are to be answered and 
information given, and the whole purpose of 
the proceeding is to give to the public, in- 
cluding the families, that type of informa- 
tion. 

In any event, let me go back. The propo- 
sition, as I understand it, will be that we are 
proposing to make an offer of settlement, 
which will be the quantum ‘aspect. As to 
whether a particular figure is added on with 
respect to those legal costs, which have been 
appearing for the most part in the newspa- 
pers—the exact figures have not been indicat- 
ed to me personally, as I recall—that aspect 
is still in doubt, the question of adding 
those legal costs to what would be consid- 
ered our offer of settlement. 

With respect, gentlemen, I don’t propose 
to embark upon a consideration which is not 
mine to make; that is, whether they will be 
paid or some contribution will be made to 
them. Clearly, it is anticipated, as far as I 
am aware, thiat an offer of settlement will be 
made to each of the families. 


Mr. Eaton: Did each of the families have 


legal counsel at the inquiries, or shared 
counsel? 
Mr. Brown: One of the families, I think it 


was the Harkes family, thad Pais for the 
first one or two days of the inquest, and he 
subsequently retired. As I understand it, he 
retired in the sense that he indicated to his 
client that hhe felt all the information would 


come out through the inquest and he was 
not needed. 
9:10 p.m. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Mr. Brown, is that infor- 
mation from the newspapers? 


Mr. Brown: No. That is my understanding 
from a conversation I had with Mr. Knutsen, 
who acted for Mr. Harkes, and he still does 
at this point, as I understand it. 

Mr, Fitzgerald of this city was in attend- 
ance for a period of time but did not have 
counsel. The Thompsons and the Campbells 
had one counsel. The Spurgeons and the 
Reids had one counsel. 


Mr. Eaton: You say one counsel all the 
time? 

Mr. Brown: Yes, from the beginning to 
the point where we stopped. The mother 
and grandparents of Miss Parise retained 
counsel who has ‘been there full-time. So 
there have been three counsel representing 
five of the families there full-time. 

There has been counsel on behalf of them 
ministry and counsel on behalf of the On-— 
tario Public Service Employees Union. 

Mr. T. P. Reid: Mr. Brown, are these law- 
yers going to continue when the inquests are 
reconvened? Have you been informed of 
that? ( 

Mr. Brown: It is my understanding that 
they intend to be there for whatever length 
of time it takes to finish the matter. Tt is also” 
my understanding that the same lawyers are. 
the solicitors on record with respect to the 
actions that have been commenced. Mr. 
Fitzgerald now has counsel in this city act- 
ing on behalf of his interests with respect to 
recovery of damages. 


Mr. Cunningham: Don’t you find it a little 
unusual that private citizens should have to 
spend up to $30,000 per family to find out 
the truth in an inquest? 


Mr. Brown: If you are inquiring about the 
figure, the unusual aspect relates to the 
length of time we have been there. It is a 
considerable length of time. 

As I recall, the longest inquest in this 
province up to date has been about 60 Jayil 
and T think it was in connection with the 
hospital in Sudbury. We have been there 44 
or 45 days, and obviously there is more to 
be done. So the length of time obviously 
gives rise to the size of the costs. a | 


Mr. Cunningham: The point of my ques-_ 
tion, sir, did not relate to the schedule of 
tariff for the lawyers, but to the fact that | 
private citizens should be required to ' 
lawyers in the first place. 
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Mr. Chairman: Mr. Foulds. 


Mr. Foulds: I have no further questions 
on the liability question, but I have— 

My. Chairman: I am going to hear them 
in sequence and in order. 
| Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I want to con- 
‘tinue then. 
| Mr. J. A. Taylor: On the same point, I have 

a supplementary question. If the inquest is 
not over, the amount of the legal costs for 
each of the parties has not yet been deter- 
mined. Would that be a fair statement? 

_ Mr. Brown: I suggest that the figure to date 

has been determined, or at least a rough 
figure, 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: Has there been any re- 
quest of the ministry, formally or informally, 
from the families or their solicitors, for re- 
imbursement for those costs? 






» Mr. Brown: They are looking to the minis- 
try for compensation with respect to the 
legal costs. 


~ Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, a supple- 
mentary: I don’t think this question can be 
answered by Mr. Brown. It has to be an- 
swered by the minister and his cabinet col- 
leagues. It has been suggested to us that it 
would be unprecedented for this type of ac- 
\tion to be taken; that is, compensation for 
legal fees at an inquest. I don’t need to point 
out to the minister that in making his deci- 
sion he should refer to the fact that he has 
pointed out to us, and thank God he is cor- 
rect, that the incident is unprecedented. Cer- 
tainly the costs involved are unprecedented. 
So perhaps it is time for the cabinet to con- 
sider an unprecedented compensation. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Don’t misunderstand me. 
{ wish I could think of a better phrase. I 
Hare every sympathy with the families. You 
would expect that, and it would be no sur- 
prise. 
i Mr. Foulds: I want to ask the minister 
about the board of review report. I think a 
number of us in the Legislature find the most 










‘difficult question in terms of ministry respon- 


sibility around this whole incident to be the 












way you apparently handled the reception of 
the internal board of review report. 

Didn’t you feel it was your ministerial duty 
°0 review the report when you received it; 
‘0 take a look at its findings and recommen- 
dations, not merely in terms of the specific 
ncident, which I think is important enough, 
but also in terms of government policy for 
the coming year? Did you really lock it in 
rour safe for almost four months? 


(Hon. Mr. Auld: I ‘had it locked in a drawer 
in the desk for part of that time. I had to get 
a new safe because I had been given a new 
telephone number for emergencies that was 
supposed to be kept not in a super-secret but 
in a very safe place. Then I transferred the 
report there. 


Mr. Foulds: As a minister, you had your 
ministry do an internal report. It is a pretty 
good report. There are one or two questions 
I have about it in principle, but the details 
are pretty thoreugh; they are pretty good. 
Don’t you interpret your responsibility as be- 
ing to find out what the recommendations 
are within your ministry to people whom you 
now find yourself defending? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As I said in my statement 
tonight and as I have said previously, I ex- 
pected that within a couple of weeks the in- 
quest would have been completed. I don’t 
know, I'm not an expert on an inquest’s 
length of time, but in many cases with trage- 
dies in which large numbers of people were 
victims, this has been the case. It seemed to 
me that it would be better, as I said, not to 
be aware so that I might not inadvertently 
say something which indicated the tenor of the 
report while the inquest was going on. 

It was not a problem at that time, as I 
foresaw it. We would handle recommenda- 
tions and we would be able to study them 
and fit them into action in lots of time for the 
fire season which starts on April 1 on average. 
I may say we have had one fire so far in the 
north-central region. As to the role of young 
people, Junior Rangers and students in the 
Experience program, we could deal with that 
aspect too. As I have said a couple of times, 
it was not until it became apparent that the 
inquest was going to last a long time, longer 
than we would have to take any action, that 
we decided we had to prepare for this year. 
It was at that time I got the report out and 
read it. As I said, that was the third weekend 
in January. 

Mr. Foulds: What I find peculiar is that 
you, the minister, had not read the report. 
What was going on in that time, between 
October when the report was given to you 
and the time in January when you hauled it 
out and read it, was that personnel within 
the ministry were reading it, were evaluating 
it and were acting on it because they had to. 
It was only at the point where the work with- 
in the civil service came up to a point of 
making recommendations for the coming 
year. 

If you can trust your officials, which you 
do— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I certainly do. 
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Mr. Foulds: 
yourself. 

Hon, Mr. Auld: I know myself better than 
I know my officials. 

9:20 p.m. 

Mr. Foulds: Surely if you as a minister 
were to make a determination you would be 
interested in the direction in which the 
recommendations were going. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: May I just say for the 
record, inasmuch as the tone of voice 
doesn’t get in Hansard, that I said that in a 
lighter vein. 

Mr. Foulds: Yes, I think that was recog- 
nized, There is an inconsistency there, be- 
cause what finally happens is you consider 
the policy matters and the particular matters 
in this report only when you are forced to. 
In a matter of this seriousness I would think 
there might be the opportunity for some 
initiative or leadership from the minister. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think it’s fair to say, 
certainly from the press reports I read up to 
the inquest, which was being very carefully 
followed by my staff in the ministry, that 
things came up there which indicated 
changes were necessary. 


—certainly you can_ trust 


Mr. Conway: Just to clear the air, do we 
have any record indicating that anyone in 
the ministry had been dealing with that 
report between October and January? I don’t 
know of any, but there may be some I’m 
not aware of. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think Mr, McCormack 
can indicate who had access to the report. 
It was a small group of people. 


Mr. Conway: Was it being read? 


Dr. Reynolds: Perhaps I might answer Mr. 
Conway’s question. The report was delivered 
to me on October 12, I think. The members 
of the committee obviously had seen it; they 
signed it, As the minister’s statement said, 
there were 500 copies printed which I hope 
will indicate that we had anticipated it 
would, in whatever “due course” meant, get 
wide distribution. But although I delivered 
one to the minister and one to Mr. Ring- 
ham, I think almost no others received it at 
that time. It seemed best to try to subscribe 
to the coroner’s request which the minister 
has made reference to. 


Mr. Conway: So all but one or two 
literally did get locked in a vault? 

Dr. Reynolds: Yes, they really did. 

Mr. Conway: So there was nobody offi- 
cially reading or handling it? 


Dr. Reynolds: No, there was not. 


Mr. Foulds. Did Mr. Ringham and Dr.) 
Reynolds read the report? 

Dr. Reynolds: I read it several times in 
great detail. My own copy of it is well 
marked. I’m sure Mr. Ringham’s was too. 

Mr. Ringham: Yes, I read the report. 


Mr. Foulds: So what you are telling us is 
that aside from these two top ministry off- 
cials reading the report, we had an interreg- 
num and it was not until mid-January when 
someone in the ministry said: “We have to 
figure out what our policy is going to be for) 
this coming summer; so we had better get 
to work on it.” Then you pulled it out of the 
vault and a working group got to work on 
it. 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Foulds, I’m sure you 
know it really twasn’t like that. 

Mr. Foulds: What was it like? That’s what 
I want to find out. 


Dr. Reynolds: We kept a very ‘close eye 
on the inquest. Indeed, Mr. Baxter used to 
phone me most evenings and tell me what 
had transpired at each day’s hearings. I was. 
chiefly in touch with him, but to some de 
gree with others such as Mr. Ringham and 
Mr. Brown. So we were keeping in touch. 

As the minister said, we really didn’t think 
the inquest would go on for anything like 
as long as it did. As the season went on, 
we became concerned. If it continued to 
stretch out, we would come up against a 
situation with a new fire season upon us land 
without, you might say, any amendments to 
the policy which we felt were appropriate. 
So at some time in January we felt we did 
need to amend the update in the light of the 
report itself, the housekeeping we would 
have done anyway, and what we were hear- 
ing from the inquest. So, at that point, two 
or three additional copies were made avail- 
able to people like Mr. Sleeman and his staff, 
who then developed, with us, the amend- 
ments to be made. e 


Mr. Conway: Did the minister know in 
November or December that his deputy had 
been reading this highly sensitive document, 
not once but several times? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Did I know— 


Mr. Conway: It was the minister who alle 
he wouldn’t trust himself with the informa- 
tion, lest he inadvertently made something 
ie Did he know that while he was being 
monastic about the information the —_ 
had received and read, not once but seve 
times, that same pee? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I knew he had read it. ‘i 
didn’t know how many times he had read it. 
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Mr. Conway: Did you instruct him not to 


esd itthough? 


f at all. 





| with the inquest .. .” 


Hon. Mr. Auld: No. Nobody asks him 
questions in the House, that I am aware of. 
Mr. Conway: You're telling me how Jim 
Auld hag survived for 26 year's. 

Mr. Van Horne: Did the deputy also not 
say that you had shared this with two or 
three others? 

Dr. Reynolds: 
rae? 

Mr. Van Horne: I thought you said you 


Would you repeat that for 


_ had shared this with others. 
}{ Dr. 
and copies went to the crown attorney— 


Reynolds: Only with Mr. Ringham; 
Mr. Van Horne: Was Leon Nicol one of 
those? 


Dr. Reynolds: —to the counsel for the cor- 


—oner and to Mr. Ringham— 


Mr. Van Horne: What about the Ontario 
Provincial Police? How many copies did they 


have? 


Dr. Reynolds: I don’t think they had one 


Mr. Van Horne: In your discussions of 
October 15, which is quoted in last week’s 
_ Hansard, and I’m quoting: “On October 15 


in Thunder Bay there was a meeting be- 
tween Mr. Ringham; Janet Minor, counsel 


for Natural Resources; Mr. Reon Nicol, 
‘crown attorney, and the OPP in connection 
This is in direct refer- 
ence to the report. It was discussed but they 
did not have a copy. Is that what you're say- 
ing? 








Dr. Reynolds: They did not, but Mr. Ring- 


ham was at that meeting; perhaps he might 


clarify that. 


Mr. Ringham: The meeting was called by 
Dr. Wigle and was basically to determine 
which members of the ministry staff would 
be required at the inquest. We were asked 


‘to have certain personnel there to save the 
PP going through ae procedure of sub- 
' poenaing them. 


They listed the patie of personnel they 


| thought would be helpful in the inquest and 





we nominated people. That was the purpose 


! of the meeting. 





Mr. Van Horne: Again, did the OPP get a 


| copy of thatP 


Mr. Ringham: No, the OPP didn’t get a 
copy of the board of review report, to my 


| knowledge. 


_ Mr. Van Horne: You discussed it with 
them? 


Mr. Ringham: It wasn’t exchanged at that 
meeting at all. 

Mr. Van Horne: I didn’t ask about it being 
exchanged; I asked about it being discussed. 
Was it discussed? 


Mr. Ringham: Miss Minor was at the meet- 
ing. I don’t recall personally if the report was 
discussed. 


Miss Minor: I believe we made Mr. Nicol 
aware that the report was completed. But it 
was not discussed at the meeting, other than— 
to repeat—to tell him it was completed. We 
made the copy available to Mr. Nicol and the 
coroner afterwards. 


Mr. McCormack: Mr. Chairman, if I might 
help in that, I met with Inspector Corbett, 
who was in charge of the investigation, and 
showed him the report for the first time last 
week. That was the first time he saw our 
report. 


Mr. Foulds: I have a question in terms of 
the policy that was developed and announced 
by the minister in the House on March 14 
with regard to implementing certain interim 
recommendations of the report for the fire 
season. How was that policy arrived itP Was 
it discussed after the minister read the report? 


9:30 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, my recollec- 
tion is that we had some discussion, the 
deputy and I, and there may have been 
speculation as to the length of time the in- 
quest was going to continue. Looking towards 
the fire season for this year, we came to the 
conclusion that we should implement recom- 
mendations from the report whether the in- 
quest was completed or not. We had a dilem- 
ma, as I said in the House. But we came to 
the conclusion that, based on the results of 
the report, which may not necessarily be the 
same results as the inquest produces, we had 
a duty to implement changes. As a result, 
those who put it together, as the deputy said, 
were instructed to revise the manual. I can’t 
tell you the date they started on it. Perhaps 
Dr. Reynolds can. 


Dr. Reynolds: I don’t remember. I would 
think it might be a couple of weeks before 
March 14. Perhaps Mr. Sleeman has more 
specific information. 

The sequence was that with the minister’s 
approval I directed Mr. Sleeman to undertake 
that, and he was provided with a copy of the 
report for that purpose. Do you remember 
approximately what date that was? 

Mr. Sleeman: I have been trying to remem- 
ber the specific date Mr. Ringham gave me 
his copy with the instructions to implement 
the 21 recommendations which were in the 
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report into our policies and procedures. I 
don’t recall the exact date. 

One thing I would like to point out is that 
we did have a committee working on it, and 
the only thing the committee saw was the 
recommendations themselves. They never saw 
the report. All we did was take out the recom- 
mendations, and they were the things we 
worked with. 

Mr. Conway: Can you guess the date? 

Mr. Sleeman: What was the date the in- 
quest was brought to an end? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: February 2 or February 12? 

Mr. Sleeman: Somewhere around that time. 


Mr. Bolan: I have a supplementary ques- 
tion to the minister. On the question of the 
new policy you have for prescribed burns, 
did you have a written policy for prescribed 
burns before? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 


Mr. Bolan: Was this in the form of a pam- 
phlet, or did you have a manual? 

Dr. Reynolds: That was one of the items 
we undertook to table as soon as we can get 


a copy. 
Mr. Bolan: It is a manual, is it not? 


Dr. Reynolds: In our terms it’s a policy 
circular. 

Mr. Bolan: Is it distributed to all the dis- 
tricts? 

Dy. Reynolds: Yes. 

Mr. Bolan: Does it have different applica- 
tions in different districts, or is it of a 
standard type? 

Dr. Reynolds: There is a standard policy 
which each district manager or his fire crew 
interprets according to the local conditions. 

Mr. Bolan: What do you mean by “inter- 
prets’P 


Dr. Reynolds: For example, the way you 
would apply it in black spruce would not 
necessarily be the same as in a pine forest. 
Each district manager adapts it to the par- 
ticular burning conditions, the forest condi- 
tions and so on of each district. 


Mr. Bolan: The new manual of procedure 
which you filed with the House, Mr. Minis- 
ter, is called a prototype. That means for the 
first time. Was there in fact a manual for 
procedure for prescribed ‘burns? 

Mr. Sleeman: What we are talking about 
has three parts to it. There is a policy circu- 
lar. Associated with the policy circular is a 
procedure circular which lists the steps that 
have to be taken. Associated with that is the 
manual. There was no manual as such prior 
to this year. 


There was a prescribed burn seminar held 
in 1976, at which a sort of an outline for a 
manual was prepared. 

Mr. Conway: Why would there not have — 
been ‘a manual, since you were not only in- 
volved for some considerable years in the 
prescribed burn mechanism, but by all ac-_ 
counts you were also stepping it up? 

Mr. Sleeman: The results of the seminar — 
that was held in 1976 were almost the same 
as a manual, but there was nothing manda- 
tory about it. It was available as guidance, if 
you wish; it was set out as a guide. 

Mr. Conway: My impression of the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources is that it is a 
ministry in which there are manuals for 
just about everything conceivable. This is a 
very serious procedure in which you were 
becoming more and more involved, and yet 
you indicate that, prior to this incident, a_ 
seminar in 1976 was for all intents and pur- — 
poses considered a sufficient surrogate. Was 
it a matter of policy that there would be no ~ 
manual? Was it a matter of oversight that 
there was no manual? In the absence of a 
manual ‘and the seminar, what did people 
use? % 

Mr. Sleeman: As I said, they used the 
information that came out of the prescribed © 
burn seminar. It wasn’t a mandatory manual, — 
if you wish, but by and large what had— 

Mr. Foulds: Are you referring to the post 
PB-3 Geraldton days? In the document filed — 
with the crown attorney there is a 17-page 
memorandum, I think it is, that outlines the — 
procedure. Is that what you are referring to? 
That was before the manual was developed, — 
and it talks about the briefing plan, it outlines — 
the application for prescribed burns and it~ 


discusses everything from pre-burn operations ; 


A 


to post-burn operations. ei 
Mr. Sleeman: I suspect that is the proce- 
dure that existed prior to this year. ‘4g 
Mr. Foulds. T see. 
Mr. Sleeman: That has been done over. i 
Mr. Foulds: Maybe I should ask Mr. Mc- © 
Cormack. Did that serve within the ministry — 
as the prototype manual? ie 
Mr. McCormack: You are referring to the 
crown brief, and I haven’t seen the crown — 
brief. But, looking backwards at the pages, — 
I have a feeling that is from the seminar, but 
I am not sure, and that was used as the guide 
to operations after 1976. a, 


14 


Mr. Wildman: Was this circulated after 
the seminar? . 
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Mr. Foulds: This was only for people 
who actually took the course. 

Mr. McCormack: There was no formal pre- 
scribed burn manual outline. 

Mr. Wildman: Just this memorandum? 

Mr. McCormack: Which is part of the 
seminar report. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Eaton asked me to ask 
-—and I just want to be sure—that I was to 
‘be clear on that. There was a seminar in 
1976 from which issued forth a memoran- 
dum? 

Mr. McCormack: A report. 

Mr. Conway: A report, which was used— 
Mr. McCormack: Which went to field 
offices. 

Mr. Conway: —as ‘a manual, or— 

Mr. McCormack: As a guide for pre- 
scribed burn operations. 

Mr. Conway: Have you got that? 

Mr. Bolan: But it didn’t have to be 
followed. 

Mr. Conway: We had that in those— 

Mr. McCormack: It was not mandatory as 
the new manual is. 

_ Mr. Bolan: Right. So you did not have a 
policy. What you had was a set of guide- 
‘lines which did not have to be followed. 
The gentleman just said that about five 
‘minutes ago, and so did you. 

_ Mr. Sleeman: There were certain things 
in it that were used as a guide. As far as the 
policy was concerned, it was pretty straight- 
forward and had to be followed. The proce- 
dure had to be followed, but associated with 
the policy and procedure that we have in- 
troduced this year is a manual. As I said 
‘before, prior to this year the manual existed 
jonly as a guide. 

| Mr. Wildman: With respect, you are con- 
fusing me. Was there a policy circulated 
‘prior to this year? 

Mr. Sleeman: Yes. 

Mr. Wildman: There was? 

Mr. Sleeman: A policy and a procedure. 
Mr. Wildman: Did that include this guide, 
Or was this an addendum to it? 

_ Mr. Sleeman: Okay. I see where we are 
getting. 

Mr. Eaton: All the material amended at 
the seminar was available in written form, 
was it, in printed form? 

9:40 p.m. — 

'_ Mr. Sleeman: The policy and procedures 
that we are referring to over here were in 
effect prior to 1976, They were in effect for 



















i 





some considerable time. I don’t know the 
dates. Have you the dates on that, the date 


of the policy and procedure that you have 
there? 


Mr. Eaton: But the training and informa- 
tion that was given at this seminar, was it 
printed and available? 

Mr. Sleeman: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: I would like to get a clari- 
fication from some senior official of the 
ministry. What is the difference between a 
guideline, a policy and a manual? I think 
this is one of the things that has been con- 
fusing us. Are those grades of importance? 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Foulds, a policy is a 
relatively simple statement of what the over- 
all objectives of the government or the minis- 
try should be in this case. It might be with 
respect to provincial parks, or fish and wild- 
life, or any number of things. We would 
have specific policy statements. 

If I understand what you are getting at, 
we are having difficulties in this committee 
with different interpretations of words. In our 
usage, policy is used in terms of an overall— 
I keep wanting to say “policy.” It is what the 
ministry says our policy will be to use fire to 
improve the regeneration of an area. 

Mr. Conway: A statement of objective. 


Dr. Reynolds: A statement of objective, 
if you like. To carry that out there might 
only ‘be guidelines indicating to the field 
office the general directions that they should 
follow; or there might be, as there now is, a 
specific manual of instructions of what to do, 
what not to do, what sequence and training, 
that sort of thing. 


Mr. Bolan: Why did it take you so long 
to get that manual? That is what I would 
like to know. Did it take seven lives to get 
that manual? 

‘Dr. Reynolds: A prescribed burning is a 
relatively new procedure. 

Mr. Bolan: You have been doing this for 
15 to 20 years, and it was on the increase, 


Dr. Reynolds: Not on a very large scale. 
The idea of setting fire intentionally to the 
bush is a relatively new and revolutionary 
idea. Many of our staff have been slow to 
accept it. We have had to learn how to do 
at. With our intensive forest management pro- 
gram ‘and with the necessity of increasing 
regeneration, of encouraging better growth, 
of replacing trees and such like we have, in 
the past three or four years especially, got 
into this in a big way, if you like. 

Mr. Bolan: You certainly got into it in a 
big way in the past seven months. 
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Dr. Reynolds: Yes, indeed. 


Mr. Bolan: What I would like to know is, 
why did it take you this long? Why did it 
take you from 1976, when you started having 
these seminars, until today to come up with 
that manual of procedure, called a prototype? 
I take it before then you had nothing more 
than letters which were being circulated to 
the various field offices. It was this tragedy 
that brought about this prototype manual of 
procedure. 

Dr. Reynolds: With respect, that isn’t en- 
tirely so. 

Mr. Bolan: Were you working on one be- 
fore August 22, 1979? 

Dr. Reynolds: Yes, we were. 

Mr. Bolan: How far advanced were you? 


Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Sleeman is much closer 
to the mechanics of it. He could be more 
specific on that than I can. 

Mr. Sleeman: It was from after the sem- 
inar we had in 1976 that ‘a manual was to be 
prepared. A number of things interfere with 
one’s best intentions. We were moved from 
Toronto to Sault Ste. Marie, and there was 
a bit of a hiatus. It interferred with and set 
different priorities on the work we ‘had to do. 

Tt always was our intention to prepare a 
mandatory type of manual, but other things 
interfered with getting it done. 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, could they table 
for us the written policy that was in effect in 
1976, the written procedure that was in 
effect in 1976 and the written information 
that came out of the seminar in 1976? Is 
that possible? 

Mr. Foulds: It might also be useful for 
members of the committee—] think it’s the 
1954 policy that was updated in 1972, which 
is what I have been referring to—if that were 
included. It was circulated separately for 
members of the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think you should re- 
member one thing. Prescribed bums are a 
form of fire. The ministry has been fighting 
forest fires since it was started. There are 
a number of similarities, I would assume— 


Mr. Conway: And there are significant 
differences. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: —and significant differ- 
ences. This manual, as I as a layman under- 
stand it, which has put together in one place 
a number of things, some of which were 
mandatory and some not, relates to one kind 
of fire: a prescribed bum. But there fare 
many similarities in dealing with it as there 
are in what we call forest fires which are 
caused ‘by lightning, tourists or whatever. 


Mr. Bolan: Could you tell me if your” 
circular before this manual came out con-— 
tained the following paragraph? The para-_ 
graph I am going to read is taken from the 
Prescribed Burning Manual: / 

“Untrained staff may be used in the 
support organization ‘as assistants providing — 
that they are adequately briefed, they receive 
close on-the-job supervision and training and 
providing that they are not permitted to enter 
the burn perimeter or any other unsafe area.” 

Was that or a similar clause in the circular 
which was in effect and which was part of the 
prescribed burn before August 22, 1979? 

Mr. Sleeman: Will you give me a minute 
to check? 

Mr. Bolan: Sure. ‘ 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, while he is 
checking it out, I would also like to know 
what the “adequate training” referred to if 
that clause entails, Would that entail one-day 
instruction? i 

My. Conway: While we are on the bj 
I believe there is only one copy of the glossy — 
document called Prescribed Burning Manual. 
Can we have in some form, perhaps a ie 
less glossy but equally complete, similar” 
copies for the committee? ao 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Foulds has one like 
this without the cover. ! 

Mr. Conway: I would certainly like to see 
more copies made available. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: You can have them in the ~ 
morning. ; 

Mr. Conway: Fine. Thanks. I would appre- 
ciate that. a 

One of the things I want—and this might 
make it a little easier for you, since you now 























make sure we get whiatever documents existed — 
prior to the issuance of this manual which 
would bear in any way upon the issues 
dealt with in here. dt 


to be sure we get is all material that relates 
to what is dealt with in here any other 
manual in whatever form—that existed prior 
to the issuance of this document. I think that — 
has ‘been asked for. a 

Mr, Eaton: That basically would be the 
direction that came out of the seminar. f 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I want to” 
make it clear that, in terms of the jargon 
and nomenclature, this is the first manual. I _ 
think what you want, Sean, are the policy 
statements, the guidelines, the various other 
documents, the results of the seminar which — 
now are superseded ‘by that one document. 


Mr. Conway: I am sorry. I will have to 
have you repeat that. 
| Hon. Mr. Auld: The first document on pre- 
scribed ‘burns is called a manual, 

Mr. Conway: I realize that, 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There are other docu- 
ments relating to prescribed burns which ‘are 
called various other things. 

Mr. Conway: Right, 

Hon. Mr. Auld: All that now is together 
in the manual. What you want are the things 
that superseded. 

Mr. Conway: That’s right. 

Dr. Reynolds: That will take some days, 
of course, Mr. Conway, to pull together. It 
will take a little longer; that’s all. 

Mr. Conway: Obviously we would like it 
as quickly as possible. 

9:50 p.m. 

_ (Mr. Sleeman: Do you have a copy of that? 
Im not sure what you are making reference 
to here. 

_ Mr. Bolan: I am making reference to the 
Prescribed Burning Manual, issued March 
14, 1980, the chapter on prescribed burn 
plans, the section on qualification standards, 
page two of two pages, at the bottom, the 
last paragraph. 

Mr. Van Horne: With respect, Mr. Chair- 

nan, prior to the various other comments I 
jwas going to submit to the deputy that he 
suggested that prescribed burns were being 
oroceeded with very cautiously. If that is 
the case, one would have to wonder if there 
were not definitive statements in these inter- 
inediary statements, whatever they were, as 
lefinitive as we see here on March 14, 1980. 
if they weren’t as definitive as that, how de- 
initive were they? What other statements 
‘were made prior to that? 
Dr. Reynolds: Those, I submit, will be 
‘pparent to you when we draw together the 
‘nformation asked for by Mr. Conway and 
Mr. Bolan. Without that, I can’t be specific. 
don’t have the documents in front of me, 
yut we will have those and I ‘hope they will 
mswer your questions, 
























Mr. Brown: I wonder if I can mike a 
uggestion. Mr. Bolan was asking, with re- 
pect to that clause in the new manual, 
thether it appeared anywhere else prior to 
hat time. If we provide you with the infor- 
qation, then we can provide you at the same 
ime with an answer. Obviously, if it’s not in 
yhat we provide you, it didn’t exist at any 
irevious time. 'Mr. Sleeman is going to spend 
ome time getting together all that informa- 
ion for you in any event. 
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Mr. Bolan: The gentleman is here. He’s 
going through his documents. We still have 
some 40 minutes left, 

Mr. Conway: It’s a central question. 

Mr. Chairman: We will come back to that. 
Mr. Foulds, continue. This gentleman is look- 
ing through his papers. 

Mr. Foulds: I would like to get ‘back to the 
internal board of review report which, when 
we left the discussion, had been circulated 
to very few people within the ministry. In 
January, when it was apparent that the in- 
quest would drag on some more time, it was 
opened up a bit to people within the ministry 
so that discussion took place with regard to 
the statement the minister made with regard 
to the coming year. Obviously the Geraldton 
district would be concerned about the find- 
ings of the ‘board and would be anxious to 
receive some messages about the internal 
ministry report. Were any copies sent to the 
Geraldton district? 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Chairman, I tried to re- 
call from memory a few minutes ago those 
to whom copies of the report had been given. 
Mr. McCormack reminded me that one other 
copy was distributed which I had forgotten 
to mention. I am glad to have this opportun- 
ity to set the record straight. A copy was 
provided—not immediately, but a few days 
after I received them—to the district manager 
at Geraldton, Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Foulds: Do you know if people on his 
staff had access to the report and could read 
it? 

Dr. Reynolds: I would think not, but I 
might suggest Mr. Walker could tell you that. 


Mr. Foulds: Could we have that informa- 
tion? 


Mr. Conway: Are we going to get an 
answer? 
Mr. Chairman: Yes, in ‘a minute. Mr. 


Walker, will you state your name, please? 

Mr. Walker: John Walker. In fact, in the 
chronological handout you will note that 1 
and two of the staff members involved in the 
incident reviewed the draft of the report of 
Mr. McCormack and his committee. Follow- 
ing the release of the report, I requested a 
copy of that report for my use. I did allow 
those same two people, plus one other person 
who did not have a chance to review it, to 
look at it. As well I allowed the fire control 
supervisor for the district, who was away at 
the time of the incident, to review the report. 

Mr. Foulds: You use the term “when the 
report was released.” Do you mean when the 
minister released itP 
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Mr. Walker: I’m sorry. I meant when the 
report was released by Mr. McCormack, or 
delivered by Mr. McCormack to Dr. Rey- 
nolds. 

Mr. Foulds: October 12. 

Mr. Walker: Shortly after that, I requested 
and received a copy of the report. 

Mr. Foulds: There were four or five people 
in your district who were connected with 
the incident and whom you allowed access 
to the report. 

Mr. Walker: Yes, I allowed them to read 
it in the office. 

Mr. Wildman: Had they read that prior to 
or at the time they were appearing before 
the inquest? 

Mr. Walker: It was prior to. 

Mr. Wildman. Prior to appearing before 
the inquest, had local district officials read 
the internal report? 

Mr. Walker: Yes. 

Mr. Foulds: Would that mean the report 
would play some part in their testimony at 
the inquest? 

Mr. Walker: I don’t believe so, because 
the two principal staff members involved at 
the site had read the draft and generally 
agreed with it. 

Pee Eaton: Did they have input preparing 
it: 

Mr. Walker: No, they had no input pre- 
paring it. They had read it primarily to indi- 
cate whether, to the best of their recollection, 
there were any gross errors or omissions. 

Mr. Wildman: Were they aware the inter- 
nal report indicated the wind-shift theory was 
incorrect prior to ‘appearing before the in- 
quest? 

Mr. Walker: Yes, they were. 


Mr. Foulds: I have a couple of questions 
on the manual itself or on the report itself. 


Mr. Bolan: Mr. Seelman is ready to give 
us some answers, after he has been briefed 
by Mr. Ringham. 

Mr. Sleeman: The answer to your question 
is yes, that is part of the new manual. 


_ Mr. Bolan: Was there a previous regula- 
tion with respect to untrained staff on pre- 
scribed burns? 


Mr. Sleeman: The question you asked was 
whether this is the new manual that will be 
in effect this year. That is the question I am 
answering, : 

Mr. Bolan: We know it is in there. What 
I am asking is, what information do you have 
in those documents which indicate there 


were some regulations that existed ‘before, 
August 22, 1979? What were the previous. 
regulations with respect to untrained staff? . 

Mr. Sleeman: I would have to check that. 
out. rt 
Mr. Bolan: I thought you had that right 
there. 7 

Mr. Sleeman: No. What I am looking at. 
here is the new manual. : 

Mr. Conway: Does the deputy not know, 
in the absence of ‘Mr. Sleeman not knowing? 
Surely somebody knows. | 

Mr. Foulds: Does the chairman of the 
board of review know? | 

Mr. Conway: Are we being asked to be 
lieve that no one in the ministry knew 
whether there were regulations relative to 
the use of untrained staff on prescribed burs 
prior to August 22, 1979? Surely not. 4 

Mr. McCormack: Mr. Chairman, with 
apologies, I am getting a little confused, 1 
would like to suggest we check into it so 
that we can give you the proper answer in 
the shortest time. I can’t really remember 
ative | 
10 p.m. 4 

Mr. Conway: I don’t want to put Mr. | 
McCormack on the spot? Surely the deputy 
would have some knowledge of rules or 
guidelines as they related to the use of un-| 
trained personnel on prescribed burns? 


ng 
Dr. Reynolds: I don’t have that in my. 
mind, Mr. Conway. I can’t give you a reli- 
able answer. Py 
Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, in relation 
to the supplementary I asked, I am also 
concerned and would like to know if there 
were any guidelines, other than the one 
phrase about training inexperienced stafi? 
What does that mean? Does that mean one 
day of training? Is that adequate? i 
Mr. Bolan: I want to get this on the 
record. I understand, Mr. Minister, there is. 
nobody from the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources here this evening who can tell me 
whether there were regulations before 
August 22, 1979, with respect to untrained 
staff on prescribed burns. Is my understan 
ing correct that nobody here can answer 
that question? if 
Hon, Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I think 
the answer is that there is nobody here who 
can point out exactly what existed, but we 
undertake to have that tomorrow, I expect, 
to show where that kind of matter is cov- 
ered, if in fact it is, in previous documents. 
iAs I said before, my understanding is that 
the manual has put together a great many 
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things in definitive form which previously 
existed in different form. There are new 
things there. 


Mr. Conway: Mr, Minister, I can under- 
stand that. But I want you to understand 
dur position. Here we are told in the new 
Prescribed Burning Manual that no untrained 
staff are to be permitted to enter the burn 
yerimeter or any other unsafe area. That is 
blank, bald assertion of a very under- 
‘tandable position. 

What I want to know is, and surely we 
ont have to go and research this, can no 
me from the ministry tell me whether a 
tatement of that directness, relative to un- 
rained. staff, was in place prior to August 
12? Can nobody here tell me whether that 
lid exist? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I wouldn’t speculate, but 
vhat we have undertaken to do is to indi- 
ate what kind of words were in what 
locuments that would be in that direction, 
at kind of instruction. I think it is fair to 
ay the staff is anxious to be correct and 
oesn’t want to say, “We think it is in this 
‘ocument and we think it went like that.” 
Ve will provide you with what there is in 
‘iting and in practice. 

Mr. Conway: Can I ask you or your 
eputy what you believed the policy to have 
Een, in the absence of this lack of detailed 
nowledge? What does the deputy or the 
hinister believe the policy to have been 
rior to the new manual? 

Mr. Bolan: What did you understand the 
olicy to be? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: My understanding is there 
as always been a degree of training in 
efighting and fire suppression. 

Mr. Conway: Did you ever think there 
as a possibility of Junior Rangers being 
wolved in the actual prescribed burning 





































process? Did the deputy believe that, with 
all his experience? 

Mr. Foulds: That’s part of the Junior 
Ranger policy. 


Mr. Conway: No, not prescribed burns. 


Mr. Bolan: Fire control, yes, but not pre- 
scribed burning, 


Mr. Conway: Did the deputy believe it 
was possible for Junior Rangers, 17 years of 
age, to be involved in the actual prescribed 
burning process? Did he think that was a 
possibility or a reality? 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr. Conway, I would 
prefer to answer that more definitely to- 
morrow, Or as soon as we can get the in- 
formation, and not speculate. 


Mr. Van Horne: The thought must have 
crossed your mind, though, when you heard 
of the tragedy, “What is our policy?” Did 
you say to yourself, “Gosh, we really don’t 
have one”? | 

Dr. Reynolds: I didn’t say that to myself, 
no. 


Mr. Conway: I must say, Mr, Chairman 
that I, for one, would be prepared to 
adjourn until we get some kind of direction 
on something as basic as that. I find it 
difficult to continue a discussion or. dialogue 
when so central a thesis is— 


Mr. Foulds: 
Chairman. 


I move we adjourn, Mr. 


Mr. Chairman: We are going to adjourn 
about half an hour early. Shall we proceed 


half an hour longer tomorrow? Are we all 


agreed? 

Mr. Bolan: If they have answers. 

Mr. Chairman: Naturally, you will know 
that when the evidence comes out. 


The committee adjourned at 10:06 p.m. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, MINISTRY OF 
_ NATURAL RESOURCES, 1978-79 
| (continued) 
Resuming the adjourned consideration of 
the annual report of the Ministry of Natural 


| Resources for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1979. 

| Mr. Chairman: I see a quorum. I under- 
| stand from the minister some correspondence 
_ in relation to some of the material requested 
last night is on the way. I understand it will 
_be here shortly. Mr. Bolan, you were last 
speaker and will be first this morning. 

Mr. Bolan: Mr. Chairman, I want to ask a 
question of the minister. I take it the infor- 
_ mation we requested last night is not avail- 
able yet but it is on its way. Is that right? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It will be here any minute. 
, When you see it, you will realize, We didn’t 
blow a fuse on the copying machine but we 
came close. 

“Mr. Chairman, I would like to table nine 
documents which I will list. We do not have 

sufficient copies of two of them for every- 
body. We have in Toronto four copies of the 
new Prescribed Burning Manual. Inasmuch as 
the NDP and the Liberals each have one, we 
_ thought we would give you each another and 
_ give the Conservative members the other two 
so that everybody is in— 

| Mr. Bolan: We don’t have one. The one 
we have is the one from the House. However, 
if you will give us another one, that will do. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We will ‘have further 
copies when we can get them, probably late 
today or tomorrow morning, as we get them 
from Sault Ste. Marie. We have copies of the 
‘Portion of the Junior Ranger manual—which 
is about three or four inches thick and covers 
everything from recreation and what clothes 
to bring, to activities-which deals with fire- 
fighting. We have copied that section and 
have copies for everyone. 
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Mr. Bolan: Could we get one copy of the 
whole thing? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me give you the list. 


Mr. Foulds: We wanted a point of clarifi- 
cation. Does the part of the Junior Ranger 
manual of which you have copies for every- 
body apply to forest firefighting and not spe- 
cifically to prescribed burns? You apply the 
policy by analogy from— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I believe there is some 
reference to this in the report. Let me go the 
way we have tried to organize it for every- 
body’s knowledge and convenience. 


Mr. Bolan: Just a minute. I would like to 
have a copy of the entire manual. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Of which manual? 

Mr. Bolan: The Junior Ranger manual. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: We can get you one but 
we don’t have enough here and we couldn’t 
copy the whole thing overnight. 

Mr. Bolan: Okay, but you will get me a 
complete copy of the manual? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. In fact, if the two 
other party representatives would like one 
we will get one manual for each. I think one 
should be sufficient. If another one is needed 
we can get it. They are not private docu- 
ments. Every district office has them. 

First the prescribed burning policy 
FC.3.07.01 dated March 1972; second, the 
prescribed burning procedures FC.3. 07. 01; 
Third, the qualifications for staff— 


Mr. Bolan: Sorry, the last. document you 
mentioned is April 12, 1972? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I think : so. Just a second, 
I will get the date. 


Mr. Bolan: FC.3.07.01? 
Mr. W. Newman: March 17. 


Mr. Bolan: That is the first one, Mr. 
Newman. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: The second one, 


FC.3.07.01 is dated April 12, 1972. 
Mr. Bolan: Right. 
10.20 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: The third one I men- 
tioned,. qualifications for staff, FC.8.08.02, is 
dated December 18, 1977. 
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The one that is being distributed at pres- 
ent is policy directive AF.03.23.01 dated 
February 1980, Next to be distributed is 
procedure directive AF.3.23.02, dated Febru- 
ary 1980. 

The next one should be the new Pre- 
scribed Burning Manual, We have dug up 
another four. 

If we were to provide the Conservative 
members with three, the Liberal and NDP 
members with two, and the committee with 
one, that would seem to be a reasonable dis- 
tribution. We will get further copies for each 
of the members as soon las they get here 
from Sault Ste. Marie. 

The next one is qualification standards 
AF.03.42.01, dated December 18, 1977. It 
will be along shortly. Number eight is the 
Junior Ranger report for the Geraldton dis- 
trict, 1978-79. That is what was asked for. 

There are those two items, items eight and 
nine, iand finally, I believe it was the member 
for London North (Mr. Van Horne) who was 
anxious to have the policy concerning provin- 
cial response to forest fire emergency. That is 
policy document FC.3.07.01, revised as of 
March 31, 1980. 

You will notice that some of these docu- 
ments are original and some of them are 
revised. You will see in the upper right-hand 
corner the number indicating whether it is a 
policy or a procedure—in other words, what 
kind of a document it is, and the date and 
our file number or core number, whatever it 
is. 

With the committee’s permission, I would 
ask that Mr. Ringham speak on the first 
of those papers, prescribed burning policy, 
prescribed burning procedures, qualification 
standards for staff and then the fire seminar, 
which was mentioned, in 1976, As it hap- 
pens, Mr. John Walker at that time was in 
that branch and was one of those responsible 
for organizing and conducting that seminar. 
I think it would be helpful if he were to 
describe what took place in that seminar 
since he has first-hand knowledge of it. 

We only have here one copy of the papers 
that were produced at that seminar and were 
distributed to those who took it. We will 
have further copies made for those who wish 
them. Perhaps one per caucus might be 
sufficient, and one for the committee. It is 
a fairly bulky document. If that is agreeable, 
we will have them as soon as we can pro- 
duce them. 


Mr. Bolan: That is agreeable, as long as 


we don’t have to continue without that 
document. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know how quickly ; 
we can get it. I don’t want to delay pro- 


ceedings. I know the committee is anxious 
to proceed as rapidly as possible, but I think 
we should proceed with due regard for the 


difficulties of getting information in short | 
order. I am anxious that we provide the 
committee with everything we can, but some | 
things take longer than others. I don’t want | 
people speculating on what was in some | 
document. I would rather see everybody with — 
the documents so that we will all be correct. | 


10:30 a.m. 

There are two other documents being dis- 
tributed at present. I mentioned that we had 
distributed the Junior Ranger report for the 
Geraldton district for 1978 and 1979. There 


are now being distributed copies of the | 


Experience "78 program proposal form and 


the Experience 79 proposal form for the | 


Geraldton district. Everybody should have 11 


documents and some should have 12. The 


Prescribed Burning Manual is the new one. 


Mr. Foulds: Excuse me, Mr. Ringham. I | 


think Mr. Bolan has a line of questioning he 
wants to follow up. I hope all of these docu- 
ments weren’t distributed to each of the dis- 


trict offices at the same time, because it i 
would be apparent why some of the pro- | 


cedures perhaps weren't followed—they 
weren't able to read all the stuff as it came 
across. 

There are two other documents that may 
have some relevance for our deliberation that 
I became aware of only last night. One is 
the memorandum on provincial fire teams, 
which is policy FC.3.03.02. The copy I have 
is dated May 19, 1978. That has to do with 
the objective, team makeup and so on of the 
provincial fire teams. 

There is also a document of which the 


subject is reporting injuries, fatalities and | 


property damage. I am not sure of the num- 
ber because I have a copy where something 
has been scratched out, but it is originally 
dated December 21, 1970. It is marked as 
new on that date and is a three-page docu- 
ment. I can’t even read the scratched-out 
date, I am afraid. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: If you give us the name, I — 


will endeavour to find out the number. 
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Mr. Foulds: I may even have an extra \ 


copy that I could give you. 


Mr. Brown: It is on reporting injuries, © 


fatalities and property damage and is dated 
December 21, 1970? 


Mr. Foulds: It is new in the box. I will see 


if I have an extra copy, so you can identify 


j ; 


r 


it. The other stuff that I had, you have. 
_ That is the only point I wanted to make. I 
think that material should be available to 
the committee. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We will investigate and 
_ see how soon we can produce it. 


| Mr. Bolan: On that question of reporting 
injuries and what have you, I understand 
| that where there is a personal injury or a 
fatality a detailed written report must be 
submitted to the operations branch. What I 
_ would like to inquire about is whether or not 
_there was a written report which was sub- 
mitted to the operations branch, aside from 
any other board of review report or any other 
_Yeport that may have been prepared. 
| Mr. Foulds: That’s the one that should 
-have been submitted by the district man- 
| ager. 
- Hon. Mr. 
' that. 
' Mr. Foulds: You might have appointed 
| Mr. Kincaid to do that work initially. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: We will find out. 
| Mr. Bolan: What we want is the actual 
report. 
_ Mr. Brown: Is there any formal identifi- 
| 








Auld: We will find out about 





cation of it that you are aware of, apart 
from what you told me? 

_ Mr. Bolan. I’m reading from the policy 
directive issued by the ministry with respect 
to fatalities, under the section on accident 
control. One of the requirements is that a 
detailed written report must be submitted 
to operations branch and copies sent to the 
branch and regional director concerned and 
_to our branch. 


Mr. Brown: Is the identification of what 
youre reading from in the corner? 


Mr. Bolan: It’s from the report on in- 
juries, fatalities and property damage. 

_ Mr. Foulds: It’s on that note. I suggest 
it should be made available. 

_ Hon, Mr. Auld: Shall we proceed? 


} 

| Mr. Bolan: Before we proceed, I wonder 
if I might ask a question of the minister or 
of anybody else. You have given us a num- 
ber of documents. Dealing with the first 
document you gave us, the subject is pre- 
scribed burning. It is policy FC.3.07.01, 
‘ated March 17, 1972, which defines pre- 
scribed burning and sets out how it is to be 
done. Was policy directive FC.3.07.01 re- 
placed, altered or amended by any other 
policy directive between March 17, 1972, 
and the new Prescribed Burming Manual 
which you now have? 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of suggesting that Mr. Ringham and 
Mr. Walker might go through this is to 
answer as best we can general questions 
relating to the chronology of what has 
transpired in terms of changing and devel- 
oping procedures for prescribed burns re- 
lating to part of the fire control system. 
Perhaps the honourable members could 
wait until we have heard from these two 
gentlemen, I think a number of questions 
will be answered and perhaps some other 
questions suggested. 

Mr. Bolan: My question is a very simple 
one and the answer is yes or no. Has that 
policy directive of March 17, 1972, been 
replaced with another policy directive? 

Hon. Mr, Auld: Mr. Ringham? 

Mr. Ringham: No. 


Mr. Bolan: Fine. Now he can proceed 
with whatever he has to say. Where was 
the one that got replaced, if the policy 
directive— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think we will get to 
that— 

Mr. Ringham: Mr, Chairman, if I could 
go through this list of circulars I think it 
will shed some light on the confusion that 
was caused last night. 

Mr. Bolan: We did not cause the confu- 
sion last night. 

Hon, Mr. Auld: That’s why we are pro- 
ceeding at a more measured pace today. 

Mr. Bolan: I also want it understood that 
we've been given a mass of documents here 
and we don’t have time to digest them all 
between now and one o'clock. I certainly 
intend to return and ask questions later 
on—~ 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I know in the extra half 
hour you couldn’t either. 


Mr. Bolan: Just as long as we understand 
the ground rules. 
10:40 a.m. 

Mr. Ringham: Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, 
following the discussions last night, I’m 
going to attempt to bring down the parallel 
policies and procedures and whatever we 
had in place prior to August 1979 and what 
has taken place since then to date. 

The first document is policy circular 
FC.3.07.01, issued March 17, 1972. That was 
in place prior to the incident. Accompany- 
ing the policy circular there was a pre- 
scribed burning procedures circular, FC.3.- 
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07.01. Both these documents required man- 
datory compliance by the staff. 

Let me repeat that, The first one we're 
dealing with which was issued prior to the 
accident is prescribed burning policy circular, 
FC.3.07.01. That was issued on March 17, 
1972. The next one that accompanies that, 
and which Mr. Sleeman was referring to last 
night, is the prescribed burning procedures 
circular. That number is FC.3.07.01. Both 
these were mandatory documents as far as 
compliance by the staff. 

Mr. Foulds: That is the nine-page docu- 
ment dated April 12, 1972? 


Mr. Ringham: That’s diated April 12, 1972. 

Mr. Foulds: They both have the same file 
number. That’s why it’s a little bit confus- 
ing, so we can stack those two together. 

Mr. Ringham: The third thing is the quali- 
fication standards for staff on fires, policy cir- 
cular FC.3.08.02. 


Mr. Bolan: What’s the date on that? 


Mr. Ringham: The date on that was No- 
vember 18, 1977. 


Mr. Bolan: Does it deal specifically with 
prescribed burns? 


Mr. Ringham: The qualification standards 
for staff on fires document is a policy circu- 
lar. The qualifications applied to wildfires 
were considered to be equivalent to what we 
required on prescribed burns. What was in 
there for wildfires dealt with any kind of 
fire. The only difference between a wildfire 
and a prescribed burn is one is caused by 
nature and the other is started by man under 
controlled conditions. 


Mr. Bolan: We'll get into that later. I dis- 
agree 'with that definition. 


Mr. Ringham: The fourth thing, which we 
haven’t been able to table but which we 
will get into, is the prescribed burning sem- 
inar book, 1976. This document represents 
a collection of technical informiation, based 
on this ministry’s experience, and the ex- 
perience of such agencies as the British 
Columbia Forest Service and the United 
States Forest Service in dealing with pre- 
scribed burns. 

This information was issued to serve as 
a technical guideline to our staff in conduct- 
ing prescribed burns. It was mot incorpora- 
ted at the time into a directive, a circular. 

Mr. Walker, as the minister has mentioned, 
was connected with the seminar at the time 
and had a lot to do with this being put 
together and distributed. He can speak to 
the details of what is in it. 


It was our intention at the time that 


eventually this information would go into a 
manual for prescribed burns. Although 
various kinds of prescribed burning had been 
taking place for some years, it is only in the 


last few years in Ontario that it has been | 
stepped up because of the demands of silvi- _ 


culture. 

Mr. Eaton: Was that material made avail- 
able to each area that was going to have 
prescribed burns? 

Mr. Ringham: As far as I know, sir, it was 


made available to every district and regional 


office— 


Mr. Walker: That was a participant at the 


seminar. ; 


Mr. Ringham: —that was a participant at | 


the seminar. I assume some of the southern 


districts were not participants because they — 


kvouldn’t be having prescribed burns. 


Mr. Eaton: But they wouldn’t be having : 


prescribed burns either. _ 


Mr. Bolan: Was there one in Geraldton 1 


in August of 1979? 
Mr. Ringham: That brings us up to the 


time of the incident and the documents that | 


were in place. 
Since 1979, the following directives are 


now in effect on prescribed burning. There — 


is the policy directive AF.03.23.01 that 


was issued February 22, 1980. There is a 


procedure directive that accompanies that, 


which is AF.03.23.02, issued on the same | 


date, February 22, 1980. 


The third thing in connection with and | 
parallel to whlat I said was in place prior — 


to 1979 is the Prescribed Burning Manual 


and that is tied in directly to the policy | 
circular. If you read policy circular AF.03.- | 
23.01 you will see in there it states under © 


considerations: 


“Prescribed burning shall be undertaken | 
according to the specifications of this Pre- 
scribed Burning Manual. The manual will 
set standards and procedures for the proper — 


planning and conduct of a prescribed burn. 
“The standards and procedures’ will be 


based on”—and it goes on, outlining the 


considerations—“(1a) good management prac- 
tice, (b) 
safety factors, (c) an acceptable and reason- 
able cost benefit relationship, (d) compre- 
hensive consideration of environmental im- 
pacts, and (e) comprehensive consideration 
of the risk, 
associated with ‘an escaped fire. 

“The Ontario public shall be kept in- 


comprehensive consideration of — 








costs and other implications | 


formed of the ministry’s prescribed burning © 
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and risks.” 

In answering to the specific question that 
was posed last evening relative to untrained 
staff on prescribed burns, prior to 1980 it 
was not written down that untrained people 
could not be used within the burn perimeter, 
but in policy directive FC— 

Mr. Bolan: Could you get that to me 
again, please? 

Mr. Ringham: Prior to 1980 it was not 
written down that untrained people could not 
be used within the bum perimeter, but in 

policy directive FC.3.07.01, item eight, it 
| states: “Prescribed burning shall be planned, 
supervised and carried out by qualified staff.” 


Mr. Bolan: So it is written down. 


Mr. Ringham: It was written down to that 
extent. 


Mr. Bolan: Yes, it’s written down to the 


' extent— 
| 


/ Mr. Ringham: But— 

Mr. Bolan: Just a minute. You made the 
statement two minutes ago that it was not 
written down, but it is written down to the 
extent that “prescribed burning shall be 
planned, supervised and carried out by quali- 
fied staff.” You say it was not written down 
that untrained people could not be used on 
prescribed burns, but that’s the back door 
out, isn’t it? 

Mr. Ringham: Not really, sir. 


Mr. Bolan: The document is clear. The 
policy directive of March 17, 1972 is very 
clear and explicit. It hasn’t been changed 
‘until now—since the tragedy. It specifically 
says that it is to be carried out by qualified 
staff. 

10.50 a.m. 

| Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, it might be 
useful to try to determine what the minister 
considers to be “qualified.” I notice in your 
FC.3.08.02, qualification standards for staff 
on fires—I think I have the right number—you 
say: “All staff who may be expected to per- 
form fire service or suppression duties will be 
inventoried by district and region annually. 
This will provide a provincial roster which 
will enable district managers to assess their 
staff annually and to ascertain who requires 
what training, what exposure the individual 
had during the past year and where an indi- 
vidual should be assigned for the coming 
season in order to ‘round out’ an individual’s 
career.” 

' I would think this refers to regular staff. 
‘Does it also refer to contract employees? 


program in terms of the purposes, benefits 
| 
| 


f 














Mr. Ringham: It would also refer to con- 
tinuous casual staff besides permanent or reg- 
ular fire staff. 


Mr. Wildman: Continuous casual, that’s 
another issue. All right. 


Mr. Foulds: Except later on in that same 
directive I believe there is a section that has 
to do with extra firefighters. Wouldn’t that 
be more directly applicable to people that 
you pull in, like Junior Rangers or Experi- 
ence ’79 students? It says, “Extra firefighters 
are employed on a short-term basis to fill a 
role in the suppression or service organ- 
ization.” 

Mr. Bolan: Tsn’t that with respect to fire 
control and not prescribed burns? 


Mr. Wildman: But unfortunately he thas 
already told us that prescribed burns and 
fire control were considered by the ministry 
to require equivalent qualifications. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. Foulds: Or at least parallel qualifica- 
tions. 


Mr. Ringham: Our prescribed burns, when 
they are approved, are reported on our daily 
fire reports. It’s important to us. It’s unfor- 
tunate that generally the ideal weather for 
prescribed burns, the kind of weather you 
want in order to get certain types or degree 
of burn to remove slash, are just the ideal 
conditions for wildfires. It so happens that 
our fire load due to wildfires is so great that 
we can’t carry out our prescribed burns. 


Mr. Wildman: I wanted to follow this up 
with this question: In section (c) on the first 
page— 

Mr. Ringham: I’m sorry, Mr. 
which section? 

Mr. Wildman: The qualification standards, 
for staff on fires. It says, “Branch director to 
assess weaknesses and strong points in the 
overall provincial staffing situation and to 
take the necessary steps to provide courses 
and/or assistance where required.” Then on 
page three, where you talk about unit crew- 
men qualifications, you go on, “Must  suc- 
cessfully meet the requirements of the dis- 
trict crewmen training course.’ 

Can you tell me where, if anywhere, does 
a Junior Ranger fit into that? 


Mr. Ringham: Each region has a fire train- 
ing officer. There are courses put on at the 
regional level. These people also assist the 
districts in putting on training courses. What 
consists of the training provided unit crew- 
men—I’m sure Mr. Walker can get into the 
details of that—that is done at the district 


Wildman, 
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level and it is generally in line with what 
the region has set for crewmen training. 


Mr. Wildman: Perhaps before he answers 
that you could refer also to your report of 
the Junior Ranger program dated 1978, 
Geraldton district. I would wonder if the 
1979 program was similar, where it appears 
to me—let’s see what page; the pages aren't 
numbered—it states, under the heading of 
Lectures: 

“(d) Ten JRs received a one-day course on 
radio operations and equipment control. In 
the event of a large fire there would be 
additional manpower with basic training 
available to assist in support operations’—a 
one-day course. 

Then under (k) it says there was a fire 
lecture where two gentlemen “outlined fire 
setup from Toronto main office to district 
fire centre. They then described with the 
aid of slides what occurs once a fire has been 
spotted to the time it is extinguished. JRs 
were taken on a tour of the base.” That was 
1978. In 1979, was there equivalent train- 
ing—or should I say lack of training—for JRs? 


Mr. Walker: There was more training, 
other than as described in 1978. Early in 
July, we were in a fairly serious fire situation 
in the province. We were short of crews and 
manpower. We had formed some of the 
Junior Rangers, if not all, into auxiliary fire 
crews headed up by regular unit crew mem- 
bers. We had given them about two or three 
days’ training in the use of fire equipment. 
At least three of those auxiliary crews with 
Junior Rangers on them had been dispatched 
to and taken action on wildfires. 

Mr. Wildman: So there was a_ two-day 
formal training period? 

Mr. Walker: A two-day formal training 
period. 


Mr. Wildman: Can you tell me what are 
the requirements of the district crewmen 
training course? 


Mr. Walker: The district crewman training 
course comes in a manual about three or four 
inches thick. It outlines in some considerable 
detail the training that a person obtains who 
is about to become a regular unit crew per- 
son for the summer. The training consists of 
about three or four days initially in the sea- 
son on what his duties and responsibilities 
might be and on some of the equipment and 
these sorts of things that might be used. 

The training then consists of on-the-job 
training. 

Obviously, we don’t have the luxury of tak- 
ing two or three weeks in the season to train 
people. It’s a very short time span between 


when staff comes on line and when we are 
into a fire situation. We give two or three or 


four days of initial training based on a pre-| 
packaged training manual. Then throughout, 
the year and on the job as opportunities per- 


mit, various items are covered. 
Mr. 


be within the fire perimeter, as far as you 
are concerned? 


Mr. Walker: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wildman: But after the two-day pro- 


gram would you have considered that a JR) 


would be adequately prepared to be within 
the perimeter? 


Mr, Walker: Are we talking about a wild- 


fire or prescribed fire? 
Mr. Wildman: You told us earlier that the 


qualifications were similar for both. I am not. 
trying to be harsh on this but I am asking, | 


Wildman: After three or four days” 
training, is a unit crewman then qualified to: 


‘ 


{ 


t 
4 
| 
: 














after two days in either case, or in both, 
would you consider a 17-year-old Junior 


Ranger to be adequately prepared to be with- 
in the fire perimeter? Prior to August 1979, 
would you have thought that? 


Mr. Walker: Given proper supervision and 


depending on the nature of the fire, be it a | 
small half-acre fire which wasn’t of very much | 
consequence and was primarily a mop-up > 
sort of operation, with proper supervision I | 
believe the Junior Rangers could take part - 


in that sort of operation. 


Mr. Wildman: Are they included in your | 
directive that only qualified people can be 


within the fire perimeter? 
Mr. Ringham: In the new directive? 
Mr, 


that term include Junior Rangers? 


Mr. Ringham: In reply to that question, 
there are certain types of fires where I am 


sure the members are aware that under the | 
Forest Fires Prevention Act we have the au- | 


thority to recruit people between 18 and 60 
in non-essential jobs for fighting wildfires. 


11 a.m. 


There are some wildfires or some pre- 


scribed burns where it would not be posing | 
too great a risk, provided there was proper 


supervision in place, to put untrained or less 
than fully-trained staff in certain service jobs 
adjacent to the perimeter, or during the dura- 
tion of the fire. As Mr. Walker has mentioned, 


i} 
i 
I 
| 
} 


' 





Wildman: No, in the previous one, i 
prior to August 1979, did that phrase and > 





at the mop-up stage there is really no risk— _ 


and the same applies on a large fire. 


Mr. Wildman: Do you distinguish between n 


small and large fires as to who is qualified? 


Mr. Ringham: What I am trying to point 
out is that on a large fire there may be—I 
| can best give you an example from personal 
experience. When I was a young graduate 
working for the ministry I was sent with a 
_-crew down Lake of the Woods with an un- 
) trained staff of four people. I had a boatman 

who knew the lake and who could use a fire 

pump. - 
_ That fire was 1,000 square feet on a half- 
acre island. I don’t think that exposed us to 
| any undue risk, and, in retrospect, if the thing 
| had got away from us it wasn’t going to do 
, that much material damage. Also, we were 
in safe conditions, as all you had to do was 
_run for the nearest shoreline. 
| In that kind of wildfire I don’t think you 
are exposing semi-trained—if you want to use 
that term—or people who are not trained up 
to a unit crew standard, to risk. 
| Mr. Wildman: What does that stipulation 
‘mean that we have read out, that only 
| qualified staff could be used within the fire 
perimeter? 
Mr. Ringham: I think if we had our 
al, we and we had all kinds of funds and 
i 














staff, we would like to use fully-trained staff 
because fully-trained staff are more effici- 
‘ent and effective. 


__Mr. Bolan: Mr. Ringham, in the light of 
what you said, are you saying that you 
disagree with the new manual with respect 
to untrained staff? 


Mr, Ringham: No. 

Mr. Bolan: You don’t? Would you agree 
then that there should not be anybody 
there unless he is a qualified crew man, or 
unless the is a qualified member of the staff? 
| Mr. Ringham: I think I said, sir, that if 
I had my druthers I would prefer to have 
ae staff at all times. 





{ 





Mr. Wildman: You also said if they were 
properly supervised—you said that a number 
of times—if they were properly supervised. 
Can you define “properly supervised”? 

Mr. Ringham: I would say it is someone 
who would fill the qualifications as spelled 
out there, who has had the experience and 
the training. 

_ Mr. Bolan: Are you saying that you used 
these people who went through this tragedy 
because you didn’t have qualified staff? 

| Mr. Ringham: No, sir, I am not saying 
hat. . 


| 
; 





' Mr. Bolan: Then why did you use them? 
_ Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I would 
ike to ask our counsel whether we are now 
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getting into the field that the inquest is 
dealing with. 


Mr. Brown: I was looking back at the 
answer. I may have some problem under- 
standing—it may be my fault—what the 
terms of reference were, but I thought or- 
iginally we were dealing with the conduct 
of the minister and his officials subsequent 
to the afternoon of August 22, and I will 
say subsequent to 12:30 on that afternoon. 

It is my impression, having regard to the 
questions that are being asked, that here is 
the policy you had in place prior to the 
tragedy and you now have a different 
policy. The questions asked relate to, or 
indirectly relate to, the reasons for the 
change and the adequacy of the policy that 
was in place prior to the inquest. 
the procedures. 

With the greatest respect, gentlemen, the 
policies, the procedures, the responsibilities, 
the attitudes, the qualifications, all matters 
which relate to the conduct of the ministry 
and officials of the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources, have come before the jury. As I 
understand it, it has been the position of 
counsel for the families that the jury should 
not, nor should the inquest, be seen to be 
limited to who, why, when, where and by 
what means. It should be a full inquiry 
which allows them to canvass the investiga- 
tion of the OPP, the fire marshal and those 
matters which relate to any conduct of 
ministry officials or the ministry itself. 

With respect, if I can ask a rhetorical 
question, isn’t that really what you are driv- 
ing atP You are seeking to conduct, as it 
were, a comparison here based on _ policy 
in place or which is now in place, in order 
to demonstrate, if you will, that it wasn’t 
adequate or that it wouldn’t do the job, or 
that the people who were in charge of 
applying it or carrying it out didn’t do the 
job. I say that with the greatest respect. 

If there is some other purpose then I 
have made a mistake, but those are the 
parameters of the jury as far as I am con- 
cerned, as has been expressed by counsel to 
parties other than the ministry, They have 
suggested they can embark upon any in- 
quiry they wish is related to the question 
of, in effect, fire. 

If you had the opportunity to read the 
transcript you would find that we have 
gone over a number of matters. Those 
arguments have been raised before the cor- 
oner, and he has not ruled, as I understand 
it, the type of investigation by way of coun- 
sel and cross-examination was to be limited. 
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Mr. Bolan: I would like to respond to 
what Mr. Brown just said. We requested 
some information which has been provided 
to us this morning. It is rather detailed in- 
formation. Mr. Ringham is now explaining 
this policy to us, or trying to explain the 
policy with respect to qualified staff. 

As far as I am concerned the ministry has 
opened the door. The ministry is saying: 
“This is our policy. This was our policy in 
place at the time. We have a Prescribed 
Burning Manual which has been set up since 
then.” Mr. Ringham is trying to explain what 
“qualified personnel” is, and I can’t see any- 
thing wrong with any member on this com- 
mittee asking him questions on what training 
these individuals received and whether the 
ministry people thought this training was 
sufficient, I can’t see anything wrong with 
that whatever. 


Mr. Brown: With respect, Mr. Bolan, the 
problem is that, in fact, the document speaks 
for itself. We presented a document, here it 
is. If you want more of them, we have more 
of them. We can give you everything we 
have. 

Mr. Bolan: Are you saying we can’t ask 
questions on these documents? 

Mr. Brown: I have asked you, with re- 
spect, where you see the questions ending 
off before it invades the area which the in- 
quest has adopted, that is, with respect to the 
interpretations that you are asking. Mr. 
Wildman is getting into the area of, “Do you 
believe that a Junior Ranger would be quali- 
fied after that time?’ That is a question 
which comes up to the jury. They are going 
to have to make a determination, as I see 
it, of whether that policy is adequate and if 
you relied upon that policy you were run- 
ning at risk because it wasn’t adequate and 
you have to change it. That will start the 
recommendations going. 

If you take it to that point, with respect, 
I think you have got into an area where you 
are asking us to comment upon our interpre- 
tation in the light of the evidence which has 
gone before the jury, which we have already 
done. With respect, my position would be 
we will stand behind what we said at the 
inquest. Why should it be any different? 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, in response 
to Mr. Brown, I think I understand what he 
is saying, but with respect, I don’t think 
documents do speak for themselves in the 
sense that the term “qualification” is used. 
All I was attempting to do was to gain a 
definition, the ministry’s definition, of “quali- 
fication.” Does it mean four days’ training 
and then on-the-job training? Does it mean 
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two days’ lectures and then on-the-job train- 
ing? That’s what I was asking. I wasn’t ask- — 
ing, as was asked, why particular individuals _ 
were used on a particular prescribed ‘burn. 
I wanted to know what the term “qualifica- 
tion” meant. —_ 

Mr. Walker: Perhaps I might put the 1977 
qualifications policy in perspective as to why, 
as I recall, it was originally proposed. 

11:10 a.m. 

As you may recall, beginning about 1974 
and continuing through till 1977, we had_ 
severe fire seasons back to back, and we got 
involved throughout those fire seasons in 
transporting large numbers of people from all 
parts of the province to assist, primarily in 
the northwest. 

It became fairly evident that we did not 
have even a starting point from which to 
describe various positions or requirements 
that people might have to fill at that time. 
We needed a policy setting out some ideal 
base qualifications for fire people, so that 
when a person in Sioux Lookout asked for a 
fire boss or sector boss then the person re- 
sponding to that request would have a guide- 
line as to whether the person he was sending 
might fill the bill for that function. That is” 
the background of the development of that 
policy as I recall it. 


Mr. Foulds: I wanted to ask a question of 
clarification of Mr. Brown with regard to the 
coroners inquest. To a certain extent Wwe 
have to display a fair amount of trust: and 
faith in your judgement, Mr. Brown. You 
said that none of us in this committee had 
sat day in and day out at that inquest. You 
said that the counsel representing some or 
the deceased argued that it was not confined 
to who, where, when, how and what. They 
wanted to get into the area of policy and, 
therefore, discussions ensued reminiscent of 
the ones we are getting into. 

I would like to know whether the min- 
istry, as represented by you, acquiesced in 
that, supported that or opposed it at the 
inquest, whether the coroner has given a 
clear ruling on the matter, or whether things 
evolved at the inquest because the coroner 
did not rule out certain kinds of questioning? 


Mr. Brown: My best answer would be all 
those things occurred, but I think— a 


Mr. Foulds: Do you mean you opposed, 
acquiesced and agreed? 


Mr. Brown: Somewhere along the way I 
gave my interpretation of section 25 of the 
Coroners Act to the coroner. I suggested to 
him that once the jury had answered the o- 
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questions they should retire to make their 


recommendations. The position taken by 
other counsel in opposition to that was, “No, 
you are wrong. When they answer the five 
questions they can then, if they wish, em- 
bark upon other matters.” 

I will read the section if it assists you: 
“The jury may make recommendations 
directed to the avoidance of death in similar 
circumstances or respecting any other matter 
arising out of the inquest.” 

The other side of the coin was “Mr. 


Brown, you are wrong. ‘Any other matter 


arising out of the inquest’ means anything 
that contributed to or could be seen to con- 
tribute to the incident; that is, lack of policy, 
policy that wasn’t followed, any of the other 
human factors that entered into it.” 

I don’t want to give you an answer which 
may not be supported in the transcript, but 
‘one of the problems was that I was not sure 
We ever got a clear ruling on that question. 
Other than with respect to the length of the 
examination which was undertaken by the 
police officers and the purpose behind that, 
about which there was a clear statement by 


the coroner at some point along the way—to 


Mr. Dubinsky as I recall—that he should stop 
asking that type of question, we did not get 
a clear answer. It was my impression that he 


did not give effect to the argument I had put 
to him. 
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Mr. Foulds: Was that the questioning of 
Corbett or Shaw? 


Mr. Brown: I think it was probably Detec- 
tive Corbett, more so than Shaw. 


Mr. Bolan: Correct me if I am wrong, but 
my information is that at the inquest one of 
the counsel repeatedly tried to get into the 
question of policy and the was not allowed 
to by the coroner. If that is the case, where 
does that leave us? If the coroner won't let 
them get at policy then surely we are en- 


titled to get at policy? You can’t have it both 


ways. 

Mr. Brown: I can only tell you there may 
have been—We have a transcript; I haven't 
counted the pages, but it is in the thousands 
certainly, and without exaggerating, the book 


is that high—there may have been some re- 


action, but certainly policy statements are 
exhibits to the inquest. 
As far as I recall, one in particular, the 


| Ne setting out the responsibilities of the dis- 


trict manager and the regional director et 
cetera, was gone through by all counsel. So 
‘in some limited way, Mr. Bolan, that may 
_be correct, but I don’t think, as an overall 
approach, the coroner took that line. I would 





be glad to make the transcript available so 
you can look at it. 


Mr. Foulds: We may find it useful as an 
official part of our record. 


Mr. Bolan: I will ask a question of Mr. 
Ringham. Your policy set out back in 1972 is 
that prescribed burnings should be planned, 
supervised and carried out by qualified staff, 
okay? 

On page 21, paragraph two: “Cameron 
also made arrangements for manpower assist- 
ance in the form of forest management staff 
and Junior Rangers.” There is a qualification 
there between staff and Junior Rangers. 

“At this time Cameron received assurance 
that people would be made available but he 
did not know exactly how many or, in the 
case of the forest management staff, whether 
they would be classified or contract.” Isn’t 
it apparent from there that staff does not 
include Junior Rangers? And reading into it 
further, Experience 779 neople as well? They 
are specifically excluded from the category 
of staff. 

Mr. Brown: With respect, you are analys- 
ing the report and the report refers to evi- 
dence given to the board by Mr. Cameron. Is 
it fair to say that Mr. Cameron might have 
been in error in his understanding, or the 
board may have been in error, or in fact by 
taking that paragraph out of the whole 
report that would be as reliable as the policy 
that is in place? 

Mr. Bolan: Are you now saying that it is 
possible the report is in error? 

Mr. Brown: I am not saying anything— 

Mr. Bolan: Don’t we have enough errors 
floating around here now? 

Mr. Brown: The example that you are— 


Mr. Bolan: Are there any other errors? 
Can we get on the table what the errors are? 


Mr. Brown: The example that you are 
using, with respect, Mr. Bolan, is evidence 
which was given to the boards of review and 
I am saying to you, with respect, that the 
evidence that is there is before the inquest. 
To use it, to take it out of context, as it 
were, in ‘the light of the fact that it is 
Cameron who is alleged to have said that. 
I don’t think it is fair to place that type of 
question to the witnesses simply because it is 
evidence that comes out of the mouth of that 
gentleman. 

Mr. Bolan: It is not evidence, Mr. Brown, 
it is given by the board as a statement of 
fact. This is a report of the board. This is 
not just Cameron’s statement; it is a finding 
by the board that this is what took place. 
That was the purpose of the board. 
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Mr. Brown: I agree with you. Was it our 
purpose then to embark upon an analysis of 
the board’s report in the light of the fact that 
we already have a proceeding in position 
that is supposed to carry out the same 
function? 


Mr. Bolan: I say there are certain areas of 
the board’s report that we can get into and 
this is one area. I say there are other areas of 
the report we can get into, such as, for 
example, the programs of the Junior Rangers 
and the programs of Experience *79. There 
are areas we can get into. 


11:20 a.m. 


Mr. Brown: I appreciate that. I just think 
what is going to happen, and what is hap- 
pening, is that my interpretation will be 
different from yours. I can’t claim to have 
read the whole transcript, but it is clear that 
what we are going to come down to in some 
cases is whether it was discussed or was not 
discussed, or whether it was evidence, or 
whatever. 

I am not too sure that if you are not pre- 
pared—and I don’t suggest that you have to 
accept my interpretation of what was under- 
taken at the inquest—that we don’t do some- 
one a disservice by embarking upon those 
questions without first having read the tran- 
script and advising ourselves as to really 
what took place, so we have a full under- 
standing of how the inquest has gone and 
what it has developed. 

That is my concern. I appreciate your 
position and I don't for a moment suggest 
that if I was in your chair I might not be 
doing the same thing. What I run into is if 
rule 19(d)7 of the standing orders means 
anything, and it was placed in there, and if 
prejudice means anything, then clearly it 
seems to me to wander into that area wherein 
we talk about the evidence or related evi- 
dence, as it were, of individuals, regardless 
of whether it comes out of the board’s report, 
is treading in the jurisdiction of the coroner 
and the coroner’s inquest. 

One of the considerations for holding 
back the report was that type of considera- 
tion, and it seems to me it still holds true, 
although it is on the table now. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, just a point 
of clarification: Has Mr. Ringham completed 
his explanation of these documents? 

Mr. Ringham: I think we got up to the 
point of talking about this prescribed burn- 
ing seminar, 1976, and Mr. Walker was go- 
ing to give some detail on what this con- 
sists of, because we haven’t got copies to dis- 
tribute. 


Mr. Wildman: Perhaps it might be useful 
if he completed that and then you can go 
ahead with your questioning, Mr. Bolan. It 
might avoid the problem that was just raised 
by Mr. Brown. I have a question specifically 
following up on the questions that Mr. Bolan 
and I were asking, dealing with this docu- 
ment, qualification standards for staff on 
fires, about extra firefighters. It states, “Their 
main role should be limited to doing jobs 
requiring a minimum of skills or training, 
thereby freeing other ministry staff for duties 
which require trained personnel.” 

My question is: In terms of extra fire- 
fighters, wouldn’t that relate to people such 
as Junior Rangers and Experience "79 or Ex- 
perience ’80 students? If it does, doesn’t that 
pretty well proscribe their use within the per- 
imeter of the fire, so their job should simply 
be limited to support services and better- 
trained staff can carry out the fighting of the 
fire? 

Mr. Ringham: As far as extra firefighters 
go, as you are aware, they are hired on a 
short-term basis. In some instances, and I 
speak now of some of the native people we 
have used for many years, we have put on 
courses in the communities for them. They © 
would technically fall under the category of 
extra firefighters, but by experience and the — 
courses we have put on—some of them have 
taken part in several courses—they would, — 
in my opinion, be almost equivalent to a full-— 
time resources technician 3 or an RT2. 

Mr. Wildman: I agree with you on that. — 
You have a so-called casual staff that you — 
hire year after year, and that is another issue, — 
but my question is, does that stipulation there — 
apply to Junior Rangers aad Experience °79 
or Experience ’80 students? , 

Mr. Ringham: With regard to Junior Rang- — 
ers and how they may be used in regard to — 
fires, it is tabled in here. ia 

Mr. Di Santo: The board of review report, : 
on pages 100 and 101, says the training con- | 
sisted of a one-day auxiliary unit crewman’s — 
training. Since you are saying that the pre- | 
scribed burning and fire control qualifications — 
were similar, would you say that the Junior 
Rangers were qualified with one-day train- 
ing? 

Mr. Brown: Maybe I could just put some 
clarification on it: the Junior Rangers you 
refer to or any Junior Ranger? 4 

Mr. Di Santo: On page 101, they say that 
the training they received was a one-day — 
auxiliary unit crewman’s training. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: You are speaking of the 
Junior Rangers who were on the burn? 
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Mr. Di Santo: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: We can avoid getting into 
that problem if we simply talk in general 
terms. The question is, are Junior Rangers 
generally limited to support staff, to support 
duties of minimum skill rather than fighting 
a fire? That’s the question I asked and, with 
respect, I don’t think it was answered. 

Basically, Mr. Ringham, you told me that 
ongoing casual staff you hire every year come 
under extra firefighters, but my question is, 
are Junior Rangers and Experience students 
limited to support duties or can they be used 
in fighting firesP If your policy is that they 
are limited to support duties, then that raises 
some serious questions. 


Mr. Di Santo: On the basis of the exist- 
ing policies, 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As I recall, Mr. Ringham, 
or maybe it was John Walker, said earlier 


that Junior Rangers were used after training 
in wildfires in 1977 or 1978. 


Mr. Walker: For sure in 1979 in Gerald- 
ton district some Junior Rangers were used 
on actual wildfire fighting in conjunction 
with, as I explained, the auxiliary crew 
system. A unit crew leader or a second in 
command would take two or three Junior 
Rangers, form a crew and take initial at- 
tack on fires as required. 

This has also occurred in past years. I 
cant give you specifics, but I am aware 
that Junior Rangers in situations where 
manpower has been at a low have been 
employed and have asked to be employed 
in firefighting duties. In the main, as I in- 
dicated before, I don’t believe we would 
consider subjecting those types of crews to 
serious fire situations. It is my opinion that 
the possibility of using Junior Rangers un- 
der such circumstances as I have described 
in fire control has existed. 

Mr. Wildman: That paragraph basically 
is that, regardless of experience, even with 
casuals, they are limited to doing jobs with 
minimum skills so that you can free more 
qualified staff to do duties in fighting fires. 
Is that a fair reading of the policy and, if 
so, is it following the policy to use Junior 
Rangers in firefighting? 

Mr. Ringham: The policy of using Junior 
Rangers in firefighting, Mr, Wildman, is out- 
lined in appendix five of the board of re- 
view’s report. 

Mr. Wildman: Obviously, it’s going to 
take me some time to review that, but can 
you tell me yourself how this policy, as 
stated under the section on extra firefighter, 
relates to Junior Rangers and Experience 
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students, or does it relate at all? It says in 
the document, Qualification Standards for 
Staff on Fires, under the section on extra 
firefighters, “their main role should be lim- 
ited to doing jobs requiring a minimum of 
skills or training, thereby freeing other min- 
istry staff for duties which require trained 
personnel.” 

11:30 a.m. 


I’m interpreting that to mean they should 
not be involved within the perimeter of a 
fire. First, is that a correct interpretation, 
and second, how does this overall policy on 
extra firefighters relate to Junior Rangers? 


Mr. Ringham: In answer to Mr, Wild- 
man’s question, I think both Mr. Walker 
and I attempted to convey that there are 
certain kinds of fires and there are points 
in time you might call on large fires—I’m 
talking about very large fires—when the 
control action has been successful enough 
to declare part of the sectors more or less 
in the mop-up stage. 

As I pointed out, I think training Junior 
Rangers in the first week and extra fire- 
fighters who could qualify—that would be 
on the perimeter of a fire. 

Mr. Bolan: Would that qualify to take 
place in the actual setting of the prescribed 
burn or would it be restricted, as you seem 
to indicate, to mopping up—and in a wild- 
fire as well? 

Mr. Ringham: With certain types of pre- 
scribed burns, and depending on the type 
of pattern that is going to be used—the 
whole bundle of wax—I think there are 
places where with proper supervision and 
the training they have you can use them on 
some section. 

Mr. Wildman: You said “on the perimeter 
of a fire’. How does that compare with 
“within”? I don’t want to split hairs, but what 
is “within the perimeter of a fire’ compared 
with “on the perimeter’? 

Mr. Foulds: In a prescribed burn it is one 
thing, and in a wildfire it might be another. 

Mr. Ringham: I think we are going to get 
into problems here on the definition of what 
is the perimeter. I would say “within the 
perimeter” means within an established fire 
line around that fire. 

Mr. Bolan: Let me turn to appendix five, 
the ministry policy on using and training 
Junior Rangers on forest fires. In it you set 
out a certain policy for Junior Rangers— 
safety and firefighting training, et cetera. Are 
you saying that this policy, which is set out 
in appendix five, also applies to the use of 
fire rangers relating to prescribed burns? 
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Mr. Brown: You are saying “fire rangers’. 
Mr. Bolan: I’m sorry, Junior Rangers. 
Mr. Ringham: Yes. 


Mr. Bolan: You are saying there was @ 
policy in place in 1978 and 1979 with re- 
spect to the use of Junior Rangers for pre- 
scribed burns. Is that right? If that’s the case, 
I would like you to turn to page 99 of the 
report, the third to last paragraph: “The 1968 
program evaluation by the district and Junior 
Ranger supervisory staff regarding prescribed 
burns recommended that Junior Rangers be 
allowed to observe prescribed burns in the 
future, with the intention of allowing some 
Junior Rangers the opportunity of participat- 
ing directly.” 

There is a vast difference between this 
and your policy in appendix five. Appendix 
five does set out a policy under certain con- 
ditions where they can be used to fight fires, 
whereas on page 99 you speak about an 
evaluation program which may allow Junior 
Rangers to be used in prescribed burns at a 
later date, “to observe, with the intention,” 
et cetera. 

In the evaluation of your 1978 program 
you say that Junior Rangers would be al- 
lowed to observe prescribed burns for the 
purpose of participating in them later on. 
That, to me, is different from the policy 
which is set out for fighting fires. 


Mr. Brown: Can IJ assist you, Mr. Bolan, 
with an interpretation? On the policy, in ap- 
pendix five, the second paragraph, as I under- 
stand it, it expresses this duty that the use 
of Junior Rangers in fighting forest fires or 
in direct support is at the discretion of the 
district manager, who will ensure that they 
are under the supervision of a qualified super- 
visor. There is a discretion there. 

On page 99, in the paragraph to which 
you have referred, is there anything to sug- 
gest that that discretion supersedes anything 
that could have happened in 1978 or was 
intended to happen in 1979, in that the ulti- 
mate determination is with the district man- 
ager? 

Mr. Bolan: I don’t know, and I suppose 
that’s why I’m asking these questions. On the 
one hand, appendix five says there is a policy. 
On the other hand, the report says there was 
an evaluation of a 1978 program, which said 
that given certain conditions they may con- 
sider using some Junior Rangers at some 
other opportunity. Incidentally, if you look 
at the 1979 program, it does not appear to 
have incorporated the evaluation report for 
the use of Junior Rangers on _ prescribed 
burns. 
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Mr. Brown: All I’m saying to you is if in 
the discretion of the district manager—where- 
ever he was—he decided he was not going to 
use Junior Rangers in his fire program, under 
the policy that would be his decision to 
make. Would you agree with me there? 

Mr. Bolan: I don’t know. I’m not on the 
hot seat. Perhaps Mr. Ringham can answer 
the question. I don’t know. 

Mr. Brown: In the case of 1978, all they 
are saying is in that particular area there 
was a consideration of whether they would 
be used or not. If that was to aid the district 
manager in exercising his discretion there's 
nothing which conflicts with the policy. On 
the face of it, that discretion is the para- 
mount concern. 

Mr. Bolan: My reason for pointing this out 
is to indicate to the committee that there is 
an obvious distinction between the use of 
Junior Rangers in fighting forest fires and 
the use of Junior Rangers for prescribed 
burns. Would you agree with that, Mr. 
Ringham? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t see how you draw 
that conclusion. Mr. Ringham has said the 
ministry views the prescribed burns as fire- 
fighting, probably more controllable and 
probably less hazardous when well organized. 
The requirements for people participating, to 
me, as a layman, are the same. You are 
aware that the Forest Fires Prevention Act 
permits the ministry to, in effect, co-opt any- 
body on the street in an emergency to fight 
fires. 

Mr. Bolan: To fight a wildfire, not a pre- 
scribed burn. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That’s right. Nobody is 
going to be co-opted off the street to— 

Mr. Bolan: To fight a prescribed burn. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No. 

Mr. Bolan: No, absolutely not. / 

Hon. Mr. Auld: But the policy indicated 
by the deputy minister in that letter of 
March 8, 1976, relates entirely to Junior 
Rangers. I would read it as supplementary 
to the policy of 1972 and, in fact, adds to it 
the policy statement about prescribed 
burning. 

11:40 a.m. 

Mr. Bolan: I will get on to that later. 1 
would like to ask— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: It says specifically, of 
course, that— 

Mr. Bolan: Wouldn’t you say that the 
policy that I have referred to in appendis 
five is really not a fire policy? It’s a pay 
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policy. I understand there has been some 
criticism in the past of the use of Junior 
Rangers to fight forest fires and that this 
policy is more of a pay policy. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The criticism that I heard 
was from some Junior Rangers who were not 
able to be involved in the firefighting and 
did not get the additional funds. As a matter 
of fact, that is why, in the pamphlet for 
1980—which was printed prior to the end 
of August to be ready for distribution at the 
schools on September 1 when they opened— 
we had removed the part about firefighting. 

There had been many complaints from 
Junior Rangers that they had not been able 
to take part, I suppose, both because of their 
interest in that kind of thing and also be- 
cause they were not able to earn the extra 
money that goes to firefighters. 

Mr. Foulds: I was trying to point out the 
genuine tragic irony in the distinction you 
are trying to draw, Mr. Bolan. In a technical 
sense, Geraldton PB-3/79 never got out of 
control and never expanded its boundaries 


and became a wildfire. That’s the genuine 


tragic irony of the whole business. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: But if you have additional 
people taking part in a prescribed burn, as 
I understand it, they are paid the firefighting 
rate. I refer the committee briefly to appen- 
dix five on the last page, at the end of that 
policy: 

“Guideline (3) is designed to ensure that 
Junior Rangers do not spend their whole 
summer fighting fires. The intent of the pro- 
gram is to provide as broad a work program 
as possible. (Please refer to subsection JRP 
1.01 concerning minimum standards for work 
programs.) It is also designed to ensure that 
other Junior Rangers will have an opportu- 
nity to gain firefighting experience.” 

Mr. Bolan: The question that arises from 
what you have said with respect to pay is: 
What were these Junior Rangers paid for 
this prescribed burn? Were they paid extra? 


Mr. Walker: No. 
Mr. Bolan: Why not? . 


Mr. Walker: It was considered to be a 
part of their learning experience and it was 


considered as, say, they had been assigned 


that day to work on road maintenance or 
some other function, I don’t believe— 

Mr. Bolan: What about the Experience 779 
people? Were they paid additional moneys 
because they were on a firefighting mission? 

Mr. Walker: No, I don’t believe so. 


Mr. Bolan: Your whole case falls down. 
There is nothing left. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Last year, what was the 
difference in the rate paid to Junior Rangers 
daily and the rate paid to an emergency 
firefighter? The emergency firefighters were 
paid by the hour. 

Mr. Walker: That’s right. When Junior 
Rangers were assigned to auxiliary crews or 
dispatched to fires they were paid the bottom 
rate of the extra firefighting schedule. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you recall what that 
was in 1979? 

Mr. Walker: I believe it was $3.75 an 
hour, but I’m not positive. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: And the Junior Ranger 
rate for 1979? 

Mr. Walker: It’s $10 dollars per day. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: And the Experience rate? 

Mr. Walker: It varies according to the age 
of the person. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There are three different 
ranges, aren't there? 

Mr. Walker: Yes, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you recall the bottom 
and the top? 

Mr. Walker. I believe the bottom cor- 
responds with the Ontario minimum wage 
for under 18, which is $2.65, Again, I am 
not positive right now. 

Mr. Bolan: Can I ask ‘a question on that? 
You say you used some of the Junior Rangers 
and Experience 79 people on forest fires. 

Mr. Walker: Junior Rangers. 

Mr. Bolan: I’m sorry. You used Junior 
Rangers on forest fires; not Experience "19 
people? 

Mr. Walker: I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Bolan: Okay, fine. And the Junior 
Rangers who were earlier that year on forest 
fires— 

Hon. Mr. Auld: You mean a wild fire, 
Mike. 

Mr. Bolan: Oh yes—were they paid addi- 
tional to fight a forest fire, a wildfire or 
whatever? 

Mr. Walker: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bolan: But they were not paid addi- 
tional to fight a prescribed burn? 

Mr. Walker: I don’t consider that they 
were, at least initially, intended in any way 
to be fighting the prescribed ‘burn. 

Mr. Bolan: I didn’t ask that question. They 
were not paid additional to take part in the 
prescribed burn? 

Mr. Walker: No. 


Mr. Bolan: Yet according to what I have 
heard here this morning, a prescribed burn 
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and a forest fire are, in many respects, the 
same thing. Your case fails on that, Jimmy. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: They are obviously differ- 
ent operations, because one is control and 
the other isn’t. Prescribed burns are gen- 
erally, I suppose, not involving emergency 
firefighters, are they? All the people involved 
in fighting and all those who do the cleanup 
and make sure there is nothing still burning 
are regular staff who are paid in the regular 
way. Is that correct? . 

Mr. Ringham: That is correct, sir. There 
would be some prescribed burns where unit 
crew members and regular permanent staff 
would carry out the whole project. 


Mr. Bolan: I wonder if I could turn to 
appendix A on page seven, This is an ex- 
ample of the cost and the technique which 
is used, and if you will turn to page seven 
you have casual and project personnel. I 
guess I'll get on to that later on. 

I have another question and this arises out 
of my question last night, at which time we 
adjourned. I was referring to your new Pre- 
scribed Burning Manual, Mr. Ringham, in 
the last paragraph that untrained staff may 
be used in the support organization as assist- 
ance, providing that they are adequately 
briefed, et cetera. Then I asked the question, 
what were the previous regulations before 
August 22, 1979, with respect to the use of 
untrained staff on prescribed burns, and that’s 
when we didn’t know— 


Mr. Brown: There is a problem there, Mr. 
Bolan. I didn’t raise it last night, but if you 
recall you originally quoted from the section 
in the manual and you said, as I recall it— 
correct me if I am wrong—“do those words 
appear anywhere else before this time?” The 
word “regulation” came up between yourself 
and Mr. Conway last night. You raised the 
quote and asked if that policy or that aspect 
or whatever it is existed before it appeared 
in that manual. 

11:50 a.m. 


Then when we got on to talking about 
regulations. I was going to ask for some 
clarification. Are you talking about regula- 
tions as they might appear in a statute? 

Mr. Bolan: No. 


Mr. Brown: Do you use the word “regula- 
tion” in the same way you would use “policy” 
or “directive” or “guideline”? 

Mr. Bolan: Whatever the ministry has laid 
down for the conduct, like a guideline, like 
a policy, like a directive, like that. 

Mr. Brown: Do you characterize that ex- 
cerpt that you have read as a policy or a 
guideline? 
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Mr. Bolan: From your manual? I don’t 
know. I will ask the minister the question. Is 
this a policy or is it a guideline? Whatever 
this may be, I want to know if it was in 
existence before August 22, 1979. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Can I say one thing to 
you that I learned last night after the com- 
mittee had adjourned? There has been some 
emphasis made at the inquest on the nom- 
enclature of various papers, whether it was 
a policy, whether it was a manual and that 
sort of thing, That is one of the reasons 
why we, the staff, were so anxious that we 
have exactly the right words and the right 
documents, because there are differences 
apparently. There certainly are differences 
as far as our system is concerned. As I 
mentioned at the outset, some things are 
shown as procedures and some things are 
shown as policy levels. ] 

‘We want to be very careful in answering 
specifically. It may sound like splitting hairs, 
but the descriptions of the documents are 
rather important. 

Mr. Bolan: I agree with what you are 
saying. I did use the word “regulation” last 
night. I believe I used the word “guide- 
line.” I believe I used the word “policy” 
and I believe I used the word “directive.” 
In other words, is there anything in that 
orange book there on fire suppression, Pre- 
scribed Burning Seminar—just take that one 


volume right there, for example—is there . 


anything in there in writing which sets out 
what you would do with or whether or not 
you would use untrained staff? 


Mr. Walker: To the best of my recollec- _ 


tion, there isn’t. 

Mr. Bolan: I will ask the question again. 
Prior to August 22, 1979, was there any 
regulation, direction, guidance, memoran- 


dum—was there anything in writing with | 
respect to the use of untrained staff for 


prescribed burns? 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps I might say that 


I have read these documentss and there is” 


no reference to untrained staff, although 
there is reference to training that should 
be given, with the exception of the extra 
firefighters. I am quoting from the docu- 


ment, qualification standards for staff on 


fires, which is AF.03.42.01, dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1977, where it says: 

“Extra _ firefighters 
short-term basis to fill a role in the sup- 
pression or service organization. Their main 
role should be limited to doing jobs requir- 
ing a minimum of skills or training, there- 


are employed on @ 
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by freeing other ministry staff for duties 
which require trained personnel. 

“Qualifications: willingness to do the job: 
appearance would indicate that they are 
physically capable of doing the assigned 

job; be properly attired (work boots and 
work clothes,) or the same will be made 
available when they are hired on (van pur- 
chase)’—that refers to the fact that we have 
supplies at the site because I have seen 
them—“and ability to understand verbal 
and/or written instructions.” 

There is no question about training in 
that. I would answer your question— 

Mr. Wildman: Sorry. That is the prob- 
lem we have. Last night we asked for doc- 
uments that pertained to policy with re- 

gard to Junior Rangers and other untrained 
staff or untrained personnel. You supplied us 
with documents which you said pertained to 
that matter, those policies, this morning. I am 
sorry, but I am still unaware whether or not 
this section on extra firefighters applies to 
Junior Rangers. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The policy applying to 
Junior Rangers is indicated in that appendix 
five. 

Mr. Wildman: If it does apply to Junior 
Rangers, I think, from my reading of that, 
it is pretty obvious they are supposed to be 
used as a service in doing minimum skilled 
tasks so more qualified people can fight the 
fire. 

| Hon. Mr. Auld: The policy about the 
employment of Junior Rangers is in the first 
page of two, in appendix five to the board 
of review report, and that is taken, I as- 
sume, from the manual regarding Junior 
Rangers. 

Mr. Foulds: I wonder, Mr. Chairman, if 
it might help the committee in its deliber- 
cations, because I thought I was clear on 
‘things about half an hour ago and now I 
am a little bit more confused, and that may 
be because I have a bad oral memory, but 
I don’t think so— 
| Hon. Mr. Auld: A bad what kind of 
‘memory? 
| Mr. Foulds: A bad oral memory. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Do you talk to yourself? 


Mr. Foulds: Not if I can avoid it. Maybe 
it would be extremely useful if the minister 
or the ministry could tell the committee, or 
provide for the committee in writing, pre- 
cisely how all the documents that have been 
‘tabled today relate to who, and under what 
‘conditions those “whos” can participate in 
prescribed burns, because actually we are 








considering a prescribed burn. The policy, 
with the greatest respect seems to—and I 
don't use the word pejoratively—dance 
around the question because it doesn’t seem 
to have been specifically delineated for pre- 
scribed burns. 

You have policy for Junior Rangers, you 
have policy for Experience students, you 
have policy for extra firefighters, and you 
have policy for fighting fires. By analogy, or 
by some process, because the situations are 
somewhat parallel, you drew parallels be- 
tween the policies established in these other 
areas. I think it would be extremely useful if 
the ministry could provide the information 1 
have suggested in writing before our next 
hearing. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: What you would like is 
the ministry policy regarding Junior Rangers 
for prescribed burns specifically. Is that it? 

Mr. Foulds: I think that would be a start, 
but maybe we should break it into two parts: 
What was the policy up until the incident 
and what is the policy now? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The policy this year is 
Junior Rangers or inexperienced people will 
not be used in fire-related activities until 
such time as we have had the report of the 
inquest, as I announced in the House. 

Mr. Foulds: That is a temporary mora- 
torium? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Yes. 

Mr. Foulds: I think it would help the 
committee if the ministry could tell the com- 
mittee precisely and concisely, in writing, 
how all the documents we have had tabled 
relate to how not only Junior Rangers can 
participate in prescribed burns, but others. 
Is that possible for tomorrow night? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am informed that it is 
likely we could meet that deadline and have 
it for you tomorrow night. 

Mr. Foulds: I think that would make to- 
morrow night’s deliberation a little bit more 
coherent and fruitful. If we had an hour or 
two advance viewing of that document it 
might ‘be very useful. Sorry, Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown: Go ahead, Mr. Foulds. You are 
on a line now. You go ahead with it. I had 
something else. 

Mr. Foulds: I didn’t know, Mr. Chairman, 
if Mr. Bolan had finished his questioning, or 
whether— 

Mr. Bolan: Not quite. I have just a couple 
of wrap-around questions, I suppose. 


12 noon 
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Mr. Wildman: Can I ask a supplementary 
in relation to the document that the minister 
referred to on Junior Rangers in appendix 
five of the March 8, 1976, policy statement? 
First, does this policy relate to wildfires 
alone, to firefighting in general, including 
prescribed burns, or specifically to prescribed 
burns? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: That is the crux of the 
questions that have been asked, and this is 
what we will attempt to answer. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. Second, basically 
what it says there is that Junior Rangers 
must have some training and their use will 
be at the discretion of the district manager. 
Can you explain what “training” there 
means? Does it mean one-day lectures? 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Wildman, I was going to 
suggest we deal with that at the same time. 


Mr. Wildman: Fine, the key there is what 
that term “training” means. “Safety and fire- 
fighting training will be given during the 
first week of the Junior Ranger program.” 
What does that meanP Does it mean one 
day? 

Mr. Bolan: I take it the answer to the 
question, “Before August 22, 1979, was there 
any guideline, directive, memorandum or 
whatever the case may be with respect to the 
use of untrained staff for prescribed burns?” 
was no. Is that right Mr. Ringham?P 

Mr. Ringham: That’s right. 

Mr. Bolan: So the only directive you are 
left with with respect to the use of untrained 
staff is your policy directive FC.3.07.01, 
which says in paragraph eight: “Prescribed 
burning shall be planned, supervised and 
carried out by qualified staff.” Is that right? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Other than the possible 
application of the policy regarding Junior 
Rangers in firefighting. 

Mr. Bolan: What about Experience *79 
people? Where do they fit inP 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not aware of any 
particular policy about the Experience ’79 
people. 

Mr. Bolan: You are saying that your 
Junior Ranger policy with respect to fighting 
fires may have been applicable to prescribed 
burns. That is what you are saying with 
respect to Junior Rangers. What are you 
saying about Experience ’79 people? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: As far as I am aware 
there is no specific directive about Experi- 
ence 79 people in firefighting or in any of 
its aspects. 

Mr. Wildman: So those two together were 
your policies. One, that only qualified staff 
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be used and the March 8, 1976, policy direc- 
tive that left it to the discretion of the dis- 
trict manager to use Junior Rangers in fight- 
ing fires and also directed that they be given 
some kind of training? 

Mr. Bolan: That’s right, and no policy 
with respect to Experience “79 personnel, 

Hon. Mr. Auld: No separate policy. 

Mr. Bolan: No policy. q 

Hon. Mr. Auld: If they don’t have a sepa- 
rate policy they are covered by the general 
policy for everybody other than Junior 
Rangers. Wouldn't you agree? 

Mr. Bolan: No, I don't agree. The differ- 
ence between the Experience "79 people and 
the Junior Rangers is a pay policy. Wouldn't 
you agree? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There is also an age and 
experience difference too. 

Mr. Bolan: Yes. Recommendation 21 of 
the report is that “A moratorium be placed 
on the use of Junior Rangers and Experience 
students for prescribed burn ignition and 
suppression.” Has this ‘been adopted in 
your Prescribed Burning Manual? | 
Hon. Mr. Auld: You mean in the new 
one? | 

Mr. Bolan: That’s the only one there is. 

Hon. Mr. Auld. Can you respond to that? 

Mr. Ringham: I’m sorry, sir, I was examin- 
ing the report. ; 

Mr. Bolan: I will ask it again, Mr. Ring- 
ham. Recommendation 21 on page 114, is, 
“A moratorium be placed on the use of 
Junior Rangers and Experience students for 
prescribed burn ignition and suppression.” 
Has thiat recommendation ‘been incorporat 
in your Prescribed Burning Manual? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The moratorium is 4 
separate matter. But would you like to— 


Mr. Ringham: I would have to check. I 
am not familiar with all the details in the 
Prescribed Burning Manual. 7. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I am not aware of a 
moratorium being referred to in the manual. 
That was in my statement to the House. 


Mr. Bolan: I am referring to it as part of 
one of the recommendations of the report, 
and I am asking whether that recommenda- 
tion has been adopted by the ministry. 

Mr. Ringham: There is no specific refer- 
ence to Junior Rangers per se. In the Pre- 
scribed Burning Manual it states, “Untrained 
staff may be used in support organization as 
assistance providing they are adequately 
briefed, that they receive close on-the-job 
supervision and training, and providing that 
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they are not permitted to enter the bum area 
or any other unsafe area.” 

Mr. Foulds: Presumably it didn’t specifi- 
cally mention Junior Rangers in the Pre- 
scribed Burning Manual because there will 


be an evaluation. What you did was, if I 


can use the legal term, put a temporary in- 
junction on the use of Junior Rangers and 
Experience ’79 students for the coming year. 
This year you won't use them at all, but 
presumably you are still leaving that open 


_ for some consideration in the future. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: That is what I indicated in 


my statement. 


Mr. Foulds: How does a ministerial state- 


ment get disseminated through the ministry? 


Does the ministry then— 
Dr. Reynolds: Instantaneously. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: By mail, or in some cases, 


Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I have a num- 


ber of questions on the report that I wanted 


to get into at some point and I want to do 
that as a unit, if I might. I would ask Mr. 
Bolan if he had anything more at this point. 

Mr. Bolan: No, not right now. 

Mr. Foulds: There are two areas that I 
found particularly crucial. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: There is one thing we have 


mot done yet and I would like to know 


whether the committee would like to hear. 
That is for Mr. Walker to indicate what 
transpired at the seminar in 1976, particularly 
inasmuch as we don’t have copies of those 
proceedings for everybody today and won’t 
probably have them for a couple of days. Is 
it the pleasure of the committee that Mr. 
Walker might give us a rundown of what 
transpired there and what flowed from it? 


Mr. Foulds: I think that might be very 
useful, in order to have the chronology that 


_ Mr. Ringham outlined right at the beginning 


of the meeting. 

Mr. Walker: At some point in probably 
1975, the decision was made within the fire 
control branch of the ministry to put together 


/ a seminar and this was discussed at a meet- 


ing of regional fire people—a need was iden- 
tified to get some key staff in the province 
together to expose them to the latest ideas 
and techniques and requirements for pre- 
scribed burning in the province. 

As I recall, the objectives of the seminar 
were to re-establish a commitment to pre- 


scribed burning in the province as a season- 
able silvicultural tool in the light of ever- 
| increasing demands for regeneration. Through- 


out our bad fire years we had got away from 


prescribed burning in a big way, as Mr. 
Ringham has mentioned, so a need for a get- 
together of key staff was identified. 


12:10 p.m. 


Within the ministry those key staff consist 
of two sides. On the one side, the fire control 
organization undertakes prescribed burns on 
behalf of what we might call a client group. 
They are the doers, the fire control personnel 
who conduct the burns, usually on behalf of 
a client program, be it an official wildlife 
management program or a silviculture of 
forest management program. Forest manage- 
ment is the most predominant, although some 
fish and wildlife and small habitat burns are 
conducted. 

The idea was to get these groups of people 
together and to provide a forum for discus- 
sion on where we were in our prescribed 
burning program, to introduce these people 
to some new techniques and equipment, to 
expose them to some of the latest literature 
from the United States, from other parts of 
Canada and from the federal forestries ser- 
vice. We also wanted to reaffirm our com- 
mitment to using prescribed fires, particularly 
in the forest management area, and hoped 
for some constructive comments from those 
in attendance as to how we might continue 
to promote and enhance prescribed burning 
programs. 

It was mentioned that I was a key or- 
ganizer and a participant at the seminar, I 
gave a paper and led a discussion there. The 
seminar consisted of two sessions: one held 
at Quetico Provincial Park, I believe in late 
November 1976, and the other held at the 
Leslie M. Frost Natural Resources Centre in 
Dorset. The idea was that we would try to 
accommodate ‘as many people from the nor- 
thern part of the province at Quetico and 
from the southern part at Dorset. 

I can give you a very brief outline of the 
program. It consisted initially of a lecture 
from a senior forest management person. Let 
me talk first about the attendees. The at- 
tendance at the prescribed burns seminar was 
approximately half fire control staff and half 
forest management and fish and wildlife staff. 
The idea was to generate some discussion 
between the client and the producer of the 
results. The staff came from within all levels 
of the ministry from both the district and 
regional areas. 

The key presentation by a senior forester 
was designed to give people some background 
information on the use of fire in Ontario and 
in other parts of the North American contin- 
ent to promote good forest management. We 
gave reasonably non-technical presentations 
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because we had foresters and biologists in- 
volved in the seminar who were not fire con- 
trol people. We gave them lectures and work 
periods in such things as fire weather and 
fire behaviour, how to assess forest fuels and 
how they contribute to fire behaviour, and 
any results you may expect to get from a 
prescribed burn. 

The other key area, the third area of the 
seminar, was for two or three senior fire staff 
members in the province who had consider- 
able experience in prescribed buming to de- 
velop a scenario as to how one might go 
about planning and conducting a prescribed 
burn from day one. If one is talking about 
forest management operations, the planning 
for a prescribed burn should begin even prior 
to the first tree being cut. That is the ideal 
situation. This fire staff, which had experi- 
ence in the province during the past eight 
or 10 years, presented that scenario. 

Throughout the seminar, we handed out 
a number of handouts, for lack of a better 
word. These were actual copies of the talks 
being given, copies of reference material that 
the various presenters may have referred to, 
copies of a fairly extensive bibliography that 
was prepared on prescribed burning and 
copies of federal research publications that 
might pertain to prescribed burning. 

I forgot one key part. We had in attend- 
ance at each of the seminars senior fire staff 
from British Columbia, each of whom had 
had extensive experience in prescribed burn- 
ing in that province. They gave a keynote 
address towards the end of the seminar and 
highlighted what they were doing in that 
province with respect to prescribed burning. 
They also took part in the discussions 
throughout the seminar, which lasted, as I 
recall, three days at each time. 

Throughout the period we handed out 
handouts, including this extensive bibliogra- 
phy. When it became evident that someone 
at this committee might want a copy it was 
difficult to find a clean copy, because each 
participant at the seminar took his home with 
him and did lots of things to it—added and 
subtracted and ordered some of the refer- 
ences. I will take back the word “subtracted” 
I don’t think anybody subtracted, but people 
definitely added. For example, the one in the 
district fire centre in Geraldton is half as 
thick again as this one. I believe this to be 
a reasonably clean copy of the bare material 
that was handed out. 


Mr. Foulds: What would you add to it— 
additional articles, literature, memoranda, de- 
scriptions of actual prescribed burns that 
have been successfully conducted? 
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Mr. Walker: Possibly. 

Mr. Foulds: You are not sure? 

Mr. Walker: I am not sure what various — 
individuals may have added, but those sorts 
of things, yes. We made all articles listed in 
the bibliography available if people wished — 
to order them. If some chose to order those, 
then perhaps they would add those to this 
collection as well. One of the comments was 
—and this was made verbally; I don’t recall 
a formal follow-up—that perhaps we did 
need a Prescribed Burning Manual that drew 
all these things together. A lot of discussion 
has taken place since then. As I recall, it was 
the fire control branch’s intent, as Mr. 
Ringham stated earlier, that at some time in 
the future, and as we could, yes, this would 
be start and we ought to get on with 
producing a Prescribed Burning Manual 
somewhat in the fashion we see it here 
today. 

That is a brief background of our pre- 
scribed burning seminar. As I indicated 
earlier, it was initially sort of a process 
whereby we might get back on track with 
prescribed buming as a management tool in- 
the province. That was the intent of it. 

12:20 p.m. 

Mr. Bolan: Did you take part in the pre- 
paration of the Prescribed Burning Manual? 

Mr. Walker: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bolan When did you start to work on 
itP 

Mr. Walker: It would be some time in the © 
early fall of 1976. 

Mr. Foulds: Excuse me for a minute, The 
prototype we see before us today actually — 
started in 1976 as a result of this seminar. Is — 
that a fair comment? I suppose both Mr. — 
Bolan and I are driving at the same thing, 
namely, how much of an impetus, in fact, 
did the tragedy of the Geraldton fire give to 
finalizing what has been talked about. Is 
there anybody who can answer that — 
question? " 

Mr. Bolan: Quite substantially, I would 
imagine. 

Mr. Ringham: Some of the material that- 
was in here was used to produce the latest 
version which I’m hoping to table. 

Mr. Van Horne. Who was co-ordinating 
this? Mr. Walker took part in this, but who | 
was the one who would oversee the direction? — 
Was it youP 

Mr. Ringham: Mr. Sleeman, director of © 
the aviation fire management centre. 

Mr. Bolan: Mr. Walker, to what extent 
had you worked on this manual from 1976_ 
until August 22, 1979? 
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Mr. Walker: Personally, very little. 


Mr. Bolan: Had you been requested to put 
something together by senior people in the 
ministry? 
_ Mr. Walker: I personally had not. I left 
the fire control branch in 1979, 


Mr. Bolan: I see. There was no directive 
given to anyone from 1976 until after August 
22, 1979, to prepare a Prescribed Burning 

Manual? : 

Mr. Walker: I believe we were all aware 
that it was a job to get done within the 
whole spectrum of things we had to do. We 
were aware of that, but didn’t do it. 

_ Mr. Bolan: Yes, but what was being done 
about it? 

Mr. Foulds: Surely that is a question a 
more senior official of the ministry should be 
answering rather than Mr. Walker? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I didn’t quite hear it. 

Mr. Bolan: What was being done about 
putting together this manual before August 
22, 1979? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think I heard Mr. 


Walker say it had its genesis three years 
‘before and was in the process of being put 
together. 


_ Mr. Bolan: Yes, but who was putting it 
together and who was doing what to put it 
together? He said he didn’t do anything 
about it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Let me give you the 
answer to that tomorrow. We will find out 
exactly who, My guess is that there a number 
of people who would contribute on a con- 
tinuing basis on specific things. They would 
change as staff was being moved from one 
Position to another. We will try ‘to get the 
major contributors’ names. 

__ Mr. Van Horne: If I could just add on to 
‘that, I understand from an answer given to 
‘™Me a few moments ago that it was Mr. 
Sleeman who was the director in charge of 
putting this together. Did he have control 
of it from the beginning? Was there one 
person from the genesis, as you call it, in 
1976? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I’m told that Mr. Slee- 
man has been the director of that branch 
tight through, so he would have been in 
charge. . 

Mr. Van Horne: So he was Overseeing 
this from its beginning up to its comple- 
‘ion? 

| Hon, Mr. Auld: That’s my information. 


_ Mr. Bolan: Perhaps we could hear from 
iim afterwards. I have a question of Mr. 















Walker. In this seminar in 1976 was there 
any discussion about the use of personnel 
for prescribed burns? 

Mr. Walker: Not that I recall in terms of 
the qualifications and that sort of thing. 


Mr. Bolan: Presumably, you were relying 
on the policy of March 1972 that the pre- 
scribed burning would be carried out by 
qualified staff. That flows? 

Mr. Walker: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: What happened before 
March 1976 which led to the statement of 
policy that Junior Rangers could be used? 
Was that a change? Is that something new 
or was that just putting into a policy state- 
ment a practice that had been followed 
previously? 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think that question 
might best be directed to the deputy min- 
ister, who sent the memorandum indicating 
the policy as far as Junior Rangers are con- 
cerned in firefighting. 

Dr. Reynolds: Mr, Chairman, this goes 
back to appendix five in the review report. 
If I might draw your attention to the head- 
ing, which is “Ministry Policy on Using and 
Paying’—there are two arms to that one. 
It’s not just the paying, although that’s a 
pretty predominant and obviously important 
one; it’s on using them as well as paying 
them. 

That was in 1976, and this would pre- 
cede the seminar, but it was at about the 
same time. Frankly, I wouldn’t have expect- 
ed the seminar to have dealt with that. 
They were dealing with the broader aspects 
of the technology of prescribed burning and 
the use of fires as a silvicultural tool and 
that sort of thing. It wouldn’t be relevant, 
for example, to talk to the people from 
British Columbia about whether they use 
Junior Rangers, that wouldn’t be a topic. 

Mr. Wildman: I agree, I understand that. 
But what I asked, Dr. Reynolds, was what 
happened between 1972, when the policy 
statement was made that only qualified staff 
would be used, and March 1976, which led 
the ministry to make a policy statement per- 
taining to the use of Junior Rangers in fire- 
fighting. Did anything change? What was 
the reason for moving from a point where 
you are saying only qualified staff can be 
used to a point where you say Junior Rang- 
ers can be used at the discretion of the 
district manager? 

Dr. Reynolds: Nothing really altered that, 
Mr. Wildman. I suppose several things con- 
tributed to it. For example, Junior Rangers 
wanted to fight fires. They were interested 
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in this sort of thing; they wanted to ob- 
serve them and I suppose go back and tell 
their friends they had been working on 
fires, It’s a program that has interested 
Junior Rangers for a long time. 

In addition to that, if that was going to 
happen increasingly—and it appeared it was 
—we needed to have a pay policy in place: 
so that if Junior Rangers were working on 
fires in the role of extra firefighters, it 
would be only fair to pay them at the 
same rate as those beside whom they were 
working. 

Mr. Bolan: But you didn’t do it in this 
case. 

Dr. Reynolds: They were not fighting 
fires, Mr. Bolan. The words “fighting pre- 
scribed burns” have been used here on a 
number of occasions, but unless the fire 
were to get away from us, one does not— 

Mr. Wildman: In which case it’s a wild- 
fire. 

Dr. Reynolds: Then it becomes a wildfire. 
But up to that point— 

Mr. Bolan: And then the policy on Junior 
Rangers applies? 

Dr. Reynolds: I guess it does. 

Mr. Bolan: That’s right. And it does not 
apply to prescribed burns. 

Dr. Reynolds: Junior Rangers, Experience 
people and others have worked on, I think 
I can say, numerous prescribed! burns. It was 
not a problem until this unfortunate accident. 
It was a routine type of thing, and there 
were many of them. 

Mr. Wildman: Again, that’s my problem. 

Mr. Bolan: Could we have a list of the 
prescribed burns where Junior Rangers and 
Experience *79 people were used? 


Mr. Brown: How long? 

Dr. Reynolds: Not for tomorrow. This will 
take quite a lot of digging. 

Mr. Bolan: There wouldn’t be that many 
of them. 


Dr. Reynolds: I’m not sure. I just don’t 
know the dimensions of it. We can under- 
take to pull that together. 

Mr. Bolan: We would like to find out if 
Experience "79 people and Junior Rangers 
have been used before in prescribed burns. 


Dr. Reynolds: And not just Experience ’79, 
youre interested in Experience any year? 

Mr. Bolan: Yes, Experience ’78, ’77. Let’s 
go back to 1976. 


12:30 p.m. 
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Hon. Mr. Auld: Perhaps I could make one 
comment. It’s apparent from what we have 
heard today that the training requirements 
are similar for fighting wildfires and taking 
part in prescribed burns. They may not be 
exactly the same, but they are similar, as far 
as Junior Rangers are concerned. The pay 
policies are different. 

Mr. Bolan: I can see the trap you are in, 
You say that prescribed burns and wildfires 
are not that different with respect to the use 
of personnel, but when it comes to paying 
them there is a difference. You draw a 
definite distinction between Junior Rangers 
being used on a prescribed burn and Junior 
Rangers being used on a wildfire. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: As has been said, the one 
were all thinking about didn’t get away in- 
the sense of spreading to burn areas other 
than planned. Some have, I understand, and 
then a different situation arises. 

Mr. Wildman: While the question of pay 
is important and relevant, surely our main- 
concern is deciding, how an individual is 
qualified and how he should be used on a 
prescribed burn. I wonder if is it fair to say 
that the large increase in the number of pre- 
scribed burns is related to the tremendous 
political debate, and the debate within the 
ministry, on the need to step up the re- 
generation program? Did you find yourselves 
short of staff, which meant if you were to 
carry out the number of prescribed burns 
you wished to carry out you were going to 
have to use less-qualified people than you 
would prefer to use? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: My information is that 
other than in those years when we had a lot 
of wildfires—as I think Mr. Ringham and 
Mr. Walker have indicated—that was not a 
problem. There may have been individual 
problems in a community because of other 
circumstances, but my information is that 
last year we did not have a great many wild- 
fires, and the year before— 5 


Mr. Foulds: Specifically, though, in the 
board of review report, on page 78, under 
target accomplishment, I quote: “There has 
been a strong province-wide emphasis in— 
recent years on the importance of prescribed 
burning in the forest regeneration program. 
This has created a requirement to assign and 
to meet targeted areas of prescribed burns. 
Undoubtedly, the Geraldton district _ staff, 
having been leaders in the prescribed burn 
program for over 10 years, feel this pressure 
keenly. 

“In the case of the Esnagami Lake bum, 
there was the added element of ‘time running 
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_ out.’ With the probability of very few satis- 

factory burning opportunities left in the fire 
season and the certainty that most fire con- 

trol staff would be lost within two weeks, the 
district was in a ‘now or never’ situation. 
_ These pressures were felt strongly and per- 
_sonally by the senior fire staff, who trans- 
mitted them to subordinate staff,” 

Surely that indicates in very strong terms 
for a ‘bureaucrat—if I can categorize Mr. 
McCormack that way, he probably doesn’t 
appreciate that—that pressure was felt within 
the district? It was signed by all the mem- 
bers of the internal board of review, and ties 
together both the province-wide pressure and 
_ the pressure within the district to meet the 
_ targets. It seems apparent, in reading the 
' report, that the targets became important. 


_ (Hon. Mr. Auld: I might ask the chairman 
of the board of review to comment on that. 


Mr. McCormack: Mr. Chairman, I have 

_read this, and others have referred to it. 
| What we were trying to get at was the 
normal haste that we all have in any of our 
jobs to complete our targets, whether they 
be tree planting targets, regeneration targets 
or prescribed burning targets. The season 
was running out in the sense that there 
would be only a couple of weeks left and 
_maybe only one buming day in those two 
weeks when the job could be done. The unit 
crews, most of whom were college students 
and university students, would be going back 
to school. 
- Of course, the burming season would be 
over and the supervisory staff quite naturally 
felt it was a job left to be done. The weather 
‘looked as if -it would be just right in a 
couple of days. So there was this normal 
pressure in the work sense, not in an en- 
| veloping sense or from above coming down, 
that you were going to get 40 lashes, so to 
speak, if you didn’t meet your target. 


ee 





——— 








| Mr. Wildman: But internal rather than 
external. 
| Mr. McCormack: Yes, an internal sense 


of accomplishment. If there is a problem 


with the wording here I guess we are at 
| fault, but that was the message. Put in terms 
| of the haste and the pressure, it’s a normal 
| pressure that goes on in the job. 

Mr. Foulds: Excuse me for a moment, I 
just wanted to follow up with 1 supplemen- 
tary. You mentioned in the report about the 
quota. 


Mr. McCormack: The target. 
Mr. Foulds: The target. I mean was there 


a quota system and ‘were there so many pre- 
‘scribed burns that had to be met in the 1979 
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Season in order to meet regeneration targets, 
either province-wide. or in individual 
districts? 

Mr. McCormack: To answer the question, 
in terms of setting the target for the Gerald- 
ton it all starts in the fall before. The forest 
management staff and the fire control staff 
select sites together that may be appropriate 
for prescribed burning for regeneration pur- 
poses. Come budget time, it is agreed that in 
assistance of the forest management program 
the fire control part of the district manager's 
organization will assume a target. In other 
words, in this case I think it was about 350 
acres of site preparation that will be carried 
out by prescribed burn. 

Meanwhile, the forest management pro- 
gram begins in the spring and continues out 
through the summer. They have the equip- 
ment hired for scarifying or whatever and 
are, in effect, depending on the fire control 
people, weather permitting, wildfires per- 
mitting, to assist them in reaching this regen- 
eration target. 

Mr. Foulds: The target or the planned 
acres in the Geraldton district were 530, and 
they had achieved 280. I have forgotten the 
size of the plan of PB-3. 

Mr. McCormack: It was—275 ‘is close. 


Mr. Foulds: In fact, by this one pre- 
scribed burn they would have met the 
target? . 

Mr. McCormack: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: And that’s what you were 
talking about when you said it was a now-or- 
never situation for them in meeting that 
target? 

Mr. McCormack: No. Possibly again we 
have a problem with words. In effect, it was 
a now-or-never situation in the sense of the 
weather, whether they could get the job done 
to contribute to the overall district regenera- 
tion target. And it was no problem at all 
because, being good civil servants, sometimes 
we overachieve our targets and sometimes we 
underachieve. That site would be available 
for a prescribed burn in the following year. 
But in the sense of accomplishment— 


Mr. Bolan: Ill just ask a question on one 
of the remarks you made there. Again, it 
relates to the report, where at page 79 it 
says “most fire control staff would be lost 
within two weeks”. So the idea was to get 
this done as soon as possible because two 
weeks down the line most of your fire con- 
trol staff would be gone. Would I assume 
from this that fire control staff consisted 
mainly of students and Experience ’79 
people? 
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Mr. McCormack: No. The workers, the 
trained unit crews, in my experience, across 
the north—and I can’t give details—but gen- 
erally in the ministry a large percentage of 
our unit crews are university students, young 
men, adults and college students from the 
community colleges who are in forestry, 
biology, whatever, and they, of course, are 
hopefully intelligent young men in first-class 
physical shape— 

Mr. Bolan: But they are not Junior 
Rangers or Experience "79 people? 


Mr. McCormack: No, these are unit crew 
people and would repeat year after year. 
Usually in a five-man crew, you will get one 
or two repeats, or about three repeats in two 
years. Quite often in the case of the 
Geraldton crews, if I remember correctly, at 
least two fifths of the crews were composed 
regularly of returning native persons. 


Mr. Bolan: So what you are saying is that 
on August 22 you had enough fire control 
staff to do the burn on that day? 


Mr. McCormack: No doubt about it. For 
that burn there were sufficient fire control 
staff, and I think we have commented further 
on that in the report. 


Mr. Bolan: If that’s the case then why did 
you use Junior Rangers and Experience *79 
people if you had enough fire control staff 
on that day? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
are straying again into questions before the 
inquest. 

Mr. Bolan: That may be your interpreta- 
tion of it, but it’s not mine. 


Mr. Brown: That begs the question 
though, doesn’t itP With respect, Mr. Bolan, 
you are asking the ministry to explain—in 
this case the people who were in charge— 
why they acted in the manner in which they 
did, and that has become the subject of the 
inquest. 


Mr. Bolan: No, I am asking them, Mr. 
Brown, to explain a contradiction. The con- 
tradiction is this: on the one hand, they say 
they had enough fire staff crews to do the 
burn and yet, on the other hand, they have 
all kinds of Junior Rangers and Experience 
"79 people. It’s a contradiction which is made 
here at this committee and we are entitled 
to an answer. 


Mr. Brown: With respect, Mr. Chairman, 
that’s not a contradiction. You can use the 
term, but once again we get down to what 
I recall in the hearing and what you may 
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recall or you may have read. The fact is that 


the use of the Junior Rangers and the Ex. — 


perience people is a very central issue to the 
whole matter—why they were used, why they 
had to be used, why so many of them were 
used, the number of people who were on the 
fre—all those matters relate to the decisions 
that were made by the individuals who were 
in control. . 

If it’s a contradiction, it’s only a contra- 








| 


diction with respect to how those people — 


acted and what ay 


might have done or — 


should have done under the circumstances, TF | 
that’s not an issue before the inquest, then, — 


with respect, I have been there and wasting 
my time. 


Mr. Bolan: No, I don’t think you have been — 


wasting your time; I think your time has 
been very well spent by being there. How- 
ever, it is my position that this is a question 
which can properly be answered and is a 
clear contradiction, and it goes right to one 
of the main roots of the problem. As such, 


this committee can deal with it, and perhaps 


the chairman would care to make a ruling. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I feel that | 


I'd take the advice of Mr. Brown. I must say, 


as a layman and from what I have read in 


the papers, that is a very central issue in the 
inquest. So I really think if we are going to 


accomplish what the committee has set out 


to do—which is deal with those things which 
are not before the inquest—we should pass 
on to the next item, because there may well 
be an opportunity to deal with this at some 
future date when the inquest has been com- 


pleted. 


Mr. Bolan: I disagree with that. The ques- 
tion which I have asked arises out of some- 
thing which is set out in this report and it 
arises out of statements by Mr. McCormack. 

Let’s get another thing straight about the 
statements too: Enough evidence is out right 
now—in the form of this report, in the form 


of all these documents—to get back to the 


inquest jury. 
Let’s face it. It is not as if this is some- 
thing which has been kept, then released all 


of a sudden. There is nothing whatever to 


prevent any member of the inquest jury from 


getting all this information right now. I am 
certain the jury’s decision will be based on 


the evidence which has been presented to it 


and not on what is going on at these hear- 
ings. I think there is a responsibility on the 
part of the ministry to answer these questions 

now and not to hide behind the inquest. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, with that 
term which is used often in court, with, I 
) 






am told, the greatest respect, I will take my 
-advice from our counsel. 


Mr. Bolan: I don’t blame you. 
Hon. Mr. Auld: That says it all, doesn’t it? 


Mr. Brown: Let me give you something I 
iwas going to read the other day. It won’t 
‘take more than five minutes, but it may as- 
sist you with respect not to my position, but 
to the position both of the McRuer commis- 
sion on civil rights and the Ontario Law Re- 
form Commission which recommended the 
amendments which took place in the act of 
1972. It relates to the function and the con- 
ces: 

“An investigating coroner is performing a 
quasi-judicial duty and he makes decisions 
that not only affect the public interest, but 
the private interest of individuals. A coroner 
is empowered under law to ascertain the exis- 
tence of facts and to draw conclusions there- 
from as a basis for official action. This power 
is vested in the coroner to be employed in 
the public interest. 
| “One of the features of this public interest 
jis the protection of the individual and the 
community against activities and situations 
that can cause or contribute to the occur- 
rence of avoidable fatalities. Another feature 
is the protection of the interests of those 
individuals who are or who are thought to 
be connected with the death against the 
heedless or arbitrary actions of officials who 
exercise the quantum of the government 
power. 

“It is clear that on occasion coroners will 
be confronted with situations that can be 
nothing else than the results of unconscion- 
able disregard for human life. Coroners’ 
investigations will also disclose any instances 
of negligence and gross error that have led 
to the loss of life and which call out for 
2orrection and redress. 

“Regardless of the nature of the circum- 

stances, however, it cannot be overempha- 
sized that in his capacity as an investigator 
the coroner’s task is to ascertain facts and 
fot to pass judgement upon the activities of 
those whose behaviour is thereby called 
umder question. For an investigating coro- 
aer publicly to give voice to his conclusions 
as to the propriety of the conduct of the 
orincipals involved in a case, regardless of 
the nature of the facts involved, would be 
1 denial of due process of law to anyone 
hose reputation, ability, professional stand- 
ng or judgement is thereby affected or im- 
migned. The investigating coroner is not 
in instrument for dispensing justice, but is, 
ther, performing an official preliminary 
tep so that justice may be done.” 
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I bring this quote to you: “It is incon- 
sistent with the office of the coroner that 
the coroner should make statements to the 
press or other news media relative to the 
matter under investigation other than to say 
that the matter has been reported to the 
coroner and that an inquest will or will not 
be held. Press interviews about the details 
of the matters under investigation are en- 
tirely inconsistent with the statutory obliga- 
tions of a coroner in his office, and his oath 
of office and the rules governing the course 
to be followed by coroners in the conduct 
of investigation should be clearly laid 
down.” 

One final comment which they make, and 
I will give you a copy if you would like, is: 
“We have already stated that the coroner 
should be restrained from making comments 
for publication during an_ investigation. 
What we have said applies with greater 
force with regard to making comments 
after an inquest has been ordered, during 
the inquest, or after the inquest.” 

‘(All I am saying, with respect, is that 
that is what gave rise, as I understand it, to 
the amendments to the act and to such 
changes as the provision for cross-examination 
and the calling of witnesses by the parties. 
The real concern expressed, as I understand 
it, is interference with the normal course of 
the inquest and, in particular, by the coroner. 
It seems to me the same rules should apply 
to everybody. 

Mr. Bolan: Perhaps we can get around this 
by asking a general question which would 
avoid the problem presenting itself now— 
and I agree it is a problem, Mr. Brown; I 
know that. 

Is the ministry or is the minister admitting 
that there was a policy in this particular 
incident which was not followed? If so, what 
was it? 

12:50 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: I think that one is worse 
than the one before. 

Mr. Bolan: No, it isn’t. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: The report speaks for 
itself. Our board of review makes comments. 
There have been other comments made in 
the inquest. That is the last question I 
would answer. The Attorney General (Mr. 
McMurtry) has indicated, and 'Mr. Brown 
confirmed last night, that the government is 
not denying liability. If we are not denying 
liability then one can assume that something 
was wrong. 

Mr. Bolan: Okay, fine. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: What was wrong is still 
in the hands of the jury and will be when 
the inquest resumes, I would assume. 


Mr. Bolan: The fact that there is an ad- 
mission of liability certainly does resolve 
many problems, but I take it from your 
answer that the ministry is in fact admitting 
that there was a policy which was not 
followed. I think that flows from what you 
just said. What was the policy? 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I] am most 
concerned about the question of the policy 
in terms of quotas or targets. If what you 
are saying is that there was a target of 530 
acres, they only met 280 acres and this one 
burn would achieve the 530 acres, then are 
you saying that internal pressure led to this 
burn? 

Mr. McCormack: Excuse me, sir, wanting 
to get a good job done. 

Mr. Riddell: That means one step closer 
to head office. 

Mr. Foulds: I am not that cynical. 


Mr. Wildman: Are you also saying that in 
determining whether you had enough crew 
to do this, you are facing losing crew after 
two weeks, you took into account only those 
university students and the native people 
who had experience as crew, and you did not 
take into account other types of support 
staff. such as Junior Rangers? 

Mr. McCormack: I am surprised, in terms 
of the time of month, that they got a good 
day to bum on the 22nd. That was another 
factor. 


Mr. Wildman: So you saw good weather 
and said, “We had better get ahead”? 


Mr. McCormack: In terms of a burning 
season, for the prescription that was set out 
for that particular prescribed burn, in the 
whole season there are eight days—the com- 
puter does this for us—in terms of our experi- 
ence, for that type of site and the weather 
in that particular area. You can accomplish 
the depth of burn and the completeness of 
burn on just eight days, and that is over I 
forget how many periods of years that has 
been averaged out. 

I would suggest, at least in my experience, 
that the possibility of having a buming 
chance like that happening again after the 
22nd would be totally remote, and in fact, 
that is what happened. The weather changed 
on the night of the 22nd and that was it for 
prescribed burns or fires of any kind really in 
the Geraldton district. 

Mr. Wildman: So you are saying weather 
was the factor in this case and in most cases 
with prescribed burns— 
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Mr. McCormack: Opportunities to burn. 

Mr. Wildman: —rather than calculations: 
of staff being available? 

Mr. McCormack: Both. 

Mr. Brown: I just want to make . 
thing clear, Mr. Wildman. When you use z 
collective “we,” one of the issues before the 
jury is whether the individual who gave the 
go-ahead to conduct the burn, as it wer, 
the person who was one of the people @ 
command, acted properly, and it was 
considerations which are being examined. 

Mr. Wildman: I am not trying to trans 
gress on that at all. ; 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I have a ques 
tion that arises out of the discussion we are 
having with Mr. McCormack, which I find 
actually illuminating. Regarding the number- 
of prescribed burns, let’s take one on page 
four and table two on page five. What I 
found most fascinating when I first read the: 
report was that the number of burns between: 
1976 and 1977 remained almost stable, 217 
to 20. In fact, there was a decrease—there’ 
are a whole host of reasons for that—but the. 
number of acres for prescribed burning. 
doubled. As I interpret that, as a matter of 
policy, people are planning larger bums. 

Mr. McCormack: A couple of things there, 
Mr. Foulds, if I may interrupt. In my rouga’ 
mathematics, 37 is twice 21. % 

Mr. Foulds: I was comparing 1976 ana 
1977, because that is when the policy de 
sion was taken. That occurs after the sem 
inar. That is when the policy decision to use) 
prescribed burn as a regeneration technique 
and restate the commitment to it took place 


Mr. McCormack: That’s an impetus there. 
but I think another factor would be a reflec 
tion in 1976 of a fair amount of conserva 
tiveness in terms of the size of area. As you 
remember, 1976 was a major wildfire year Mm 
the province— a. 

Mr. Foulds: Yes. a 

Mr. McCormack: —where most regions. 
probably including Geraldton staff, were @ 
in the northwest region that I am responsible 
for. I would therefore suggest that tends & 
illustrate that in terms of size of burns they 
would be more conservative in what tf 


would undertake. 


Mr. Foulds: As a result of your review 
when we get into 1978 where you alm#s 
double the acreage—say, 2,000 more acres 2 
terms of burn—should it not be a matter et 
policy for the ministry to take that small ¢ 
conservative attitude and restrict the size 
the burns, particularly as—J wanted to ge 
into this today and we won't-have time 
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fuel-buming load on a site is one of the 
most difficult things to calculate? 

It was not calculated properly in PB-3. If 
I am correct, you only have the tables work- 
ed out for jack pine slash, and you have a 
rule of thumb for other loadings such as 
black spruce, which is much more highly 
flammable. There are a whole series of ques- 
tions that I wanted to get into in those areas. 


Mr. Brown: I think Mr. Walker was the 

author of the jack pine slash index. Were 
you not? 
__ Mr. Foulds: Could I just ask the ministry 
if I am correct in saying that there has not 
been any other index developed except the 
jack pine slash index? There has not been an 
index developed for balsam or spruce? 


. Mr. Walker: In Ontario, that is correct. 
That sort of work has traditionally been 
undertaken by the federal forestry research 
people in Sault Ste. Marie, which group I 
used to be a part of. Jack pine slash was 
identified originally as being the number one 
concern. Subsequent to that development and 
its refinement, there is work ongoing in im- 
mature jack pine and budworm-killed balsam 
fr. There is no specific work being done on 
balsam or spruce slash per se, as I under- 
stand it. 

| Mr. Wildman: This was a black spruce 
area? 

| Mr. Walker: This was primarily mixed 
spruce and balsam, with some jack pine. 

' Mr. Foulds. Were there some questions 


vbout the mix of the stand by Mr. Kincaid 
when the plan went down to him? 

_ Mr. Walker: Yes. 

. Mr. Foulds: Perhaps I could continue this 
ine of questioning when we resume, Mr. 
chairman. 

| p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, may I 
make one comment for the record? We have 
also distributed in the last few minutes one 
other policy paper on the subject of provin- 
cial fire teams, and it is policy FC.3.03.02, 
dated May 19, 1978, and this was in relation 
to Mr. Van Horne’s question. This is the 
other paper that you asked for. 

Mr. Bolan: I just have one other question, 
and it is a request. Mr. McCormack, you told 
us that the work crews consisted of many 
university students, et cetera, and we have a 
list of all of the people who took part in the 
prescribed burn on that day. Perhaps when 
we get back you could give us a list of those 
people who fit the description of those you 
have described as university students, the 
ones who are going to be leaving inside of 
two weeks? 

Mr. McCormack: May I add something to 
that? Mr. Walker is the district manager. 
Would it be better, John, in terms of a total 
perspective of what was available in the 
district, that we have the ratio for all the 
unit crews in the district, because those were 
your resources? 

Mr. Walker: Either way. 

Mr. McCormack. That would be the best 
way. 

Mr. Bolan: That may be best for you, but 
I don’t know if it is best for me. You said 
the reason for going ahead with that as soon 
as possible is because your crews were going 
to be disappearing inside of two weeks and 
many of the people were university students. 
We have a list of all those people who were 
there. All I am asking is, can you get a list 
of the people who fit the description of those 
you have just described? 


Mr. McCormack: Yes. 
Mr. Bolan: Thank you. 
The committee adjourned at 1:02 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
| STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 8:07 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


__ ANNUAL REPORT, MINISTRY OF 
| NATURAL RESOURCES, 1978-79 


(continued) 


| Mr. Chairman: The committee will come 
to order. I believe the minister has additional 
information to be tabled. Perhaps he would 
réad it out. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order: I wonder if the committee might agree 
‘to a suggestion made in my absence yester- 
day? My Liberal colleagues and I have dis- 
cussed the matter today, and we were 
wondering whether there would be any ob- 
jection to a staff member, Mr. Greer, attend- 
ing at the table for the documentation, which 
is considerable? It would facilitate, as it does 
for the ministry people, our communication 
for purposes of this committee. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, there sure 
as hell would be an objection. There is no 
way. If he wants to get elected, let him run 
the same as the rest. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, I presume— 
Mr. Kerr: There is some objection. 


Mr. Conway: —there is some objection. I 
‘ust point out that I have always found as a 
orivate member that it makes sense to allow 
the minister of the crown such staff as he 
obviously requires for support purposes, 
whether they be one or 10 or 20. I think that 
s his entitlement. 


_ Mr. J. Johnson: Would you let him sit be- 
tide you in the House? | 

| Mr. Conway: I simply draw to the atten- 
ion of my colleague from Wellington- 
Dufferin-Pee] (Mr. J. Johnson) the fact that 
ve do have a convention for estimates and 
‘ommittee purposes that allows ministers to 
ye attended by very considerable staff sup- 
yort. If there is no consensus and if there is 
| particular difficulty with my good and 
easonable friends in the Conservative caucus 
vith respect to my eminently reasonable re- 
juest, then I do not intend to exacerbate 
heir very peculiar sensibilities any further. 





| 
| 
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I think the member for Prince Edward- 
Lennox (Mr. J. A. Taylor) yesterday, in my 
absence, drew to the committee’s attention 
the desirability of such support staff being 
made available to opposition caucuses. I am 
prevailing upon his good reason here this 
evening, but if it is going to be particularly 
difficult for my reasonable friends in the Con- 
servative caucus to accept at my behest or 
Mr. Taylor’s, then I will be quite prepared 
to reconsider. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I would not want to be 
a support for your alter ego. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
comment to make about Mr. Conway's com- 
ments about having his expert present. He is 
always handing him notes and talking to him 
while the minister is trying to speak to your 
colleague on your right. It is very distracting 
for the minister. We do happen to have 
ridings. We are elected. If we do not have 
the intelligence to be here, we should not 
be here. 

We are dealing with a very difficult situa- 
tion here. It is very technical, I appreciate 
that. I think it is up to us, as members who 
are elected by the people we represent, to 
deal with the matters here tonight. The min- 
ister has got his backup staff, because you 
want to ask him questions. You have been 
doing that. If we can’t handle it as members, 
then we should not be here. 

8:10 p.m. 

Mr. Foulds: As usual, I feel caught be- 
tween the Tories and the Liberals here. On 
the one hand, I feel that maybe the opposi- 
tion should ‘have the same rights as the gov- 
ernment when it is engaging in battle such 
as this. For that, I might make a suggestion 
to have a little table out in front, as we do 
in the House, with Mr. Greer on one side 
and perhaps another Liberal researcher on 
the other, particularly because when the 
Liberal Party is engaged in a battle of wits. 
I wouldn’t want it to go into battle unarmed. 
On the other hand, I feel as a parliamentarian 
a certain attachment to tradition. It would 
certainly be a precedent that we are setting. 
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I would like a day or two to think through 
the implications of the precedent. 

Mr. Conway: I will save you the effort and 
simply move that the individual caucuses be 
allowed one research assistant for purposes 
of the table. That is my motion, and I will 
formalize it to that degree. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, maybe I 
was a little premature in my assessment of 
the earlier situation, but I do believe that 
the minister has personnel with him tonight 
because he was requested by both opposition 
parties to have these people there. If Mr. 
Conway is indicating he would prefer that the 
minister's staff be dispensed with tonight, I 
am sure we will go along with that. 

Mr. Conway: That is absurd. My motion 
still stands. 


Mr. Chairman: You have heard Mr. Con- 
ways motion. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, 
allowed to abstain on this? 


Mr. Chairman: All those in favour? All 
those against? 


are Wwe 


Motion negatived. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I think all 
members received the documents that were 
requested last night, including the statement 
on the ministry policy on qualifications for 
prescribed burns, which I sent to each cau- 
cus just before the House rose at six o'clock. 
In addition, I would like to table the pro- 
cedure circular, Reporting Injuries, F atalities 
and Property Damage, which is IN 4.00.11, 
issued December 21, 1970, which was _ re- 
quested. We produced the other copies of 
the Junior Ranger Program Manual, one for 
each caucus, yesterday morning. There are 
additional copies as indicated. 

The. third item is Junior Ranger policy 
revisions, dated June 27, 1978; the fourth 
item, Junior Ranger pamphlets, 1977 and 
Junior Ranger pamphlets, 1978; and finally 
the fifth item, additional copies of Prescribed 
Burning Manual. I hhope nobody will be 
wallowing in paper, but it is a great night 
for the pulp and paper companies, 

Mr. Wildman: I have a question in rela- 
tion to the questions I raised yesterday on 
the qualifications. What is meant, if anything, 
by the material that was given to us today 
entitled, Rundown of Ministry Policy on 
‘Qualifications for Prescribed Burn Work 
which applied during the 1979 fire season? 
Forgive me, but this material does not tell 
me what I asked, which was how these two 
policy papers and one procedure paper relate 
to Junior Rangers. 
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The question is: Does the 
Qualification Standards for Staff on Fires 
which I was discussing yesterday, relate t 
Junior Rangers? If it does, is that the exty 
fire staff that is listed in that policy? No 
where in this paper that was given to uw! 
today does it clarify that question, which i} 
the one I was asking. 
It lists the qualifications of a unit crew 
member and crew leader and so on, Ther) 
on the second page it says, in the fifth para’ 
graph from the bottom: “In the case of Jun’) 
ior Rangers, they may be assigned to fire 
duties commensurate with the fire suppres’ 
sion training they receive during the early 
stages of the Junior Ranger program. Basical- 
ly, they would be used around the base, 
camp of a fire as helpers, packing equipment 
assisting cooks, unloading vehicles and air.) 
craft.” 7 

That seems to mean that no Junior Rang’ 
ers would be used in the ignition of ¢ 
prescribed ‘burn, nor would they be usec. 
within the perimeter. If my interpretation i, 
correct, I would like to have it confirmed 
If it is not, I would still like to know whai; 
that paragraph means and whether Junio1) 
Rangers, and for that matter Experience’ 
students, come under the extra fire crew! 











specifications of that policy FC.3.08.02. 
I am mystified why we would have this 
given to us in answer to the. question ]) 
raised and not have it made clear. Surely the) 
purpose of this document is to clear up the 
confusion we ran into previously, and i. 
doesn’t do that. ae 
I ask the minister and his staff to tell uo 
once and for all what their policy, if any, 
was with regard to junior Rangers anc) 
prescribed burns. I also would like to know 
if they had any policy at all prior to August; 
1979 with regard to Experience students. 
This material that has been given supposedly 
to clear up the confusion does not do that’ 
Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if Mr. Ringham, the assistant deputy min 
ister, northern Ontario, would respond tc: 
that question. | 
Mr. Ringham: Mr. Chairman, in reply te 
Mr. Wildman’s question, the is correct in thai 
the three policy circulars listed on page one 
do not per se apply directly to Junior Rang” 
ers. The policy governing the use of Junio 
Rangers you will find in the PB-3/79 review. 
appendix five. 
Mr. Wildman: The March 8, 1976, policy! 
Mr. Ringham: Yes, The Junior Ranger, 
Program ‘Manual, working conditions, e 
cetera, are set out on the following page. 
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As pointed out the other day, there have 
‘been times in the past when they were ex- 
tremely pressed for manpower, such as in 
1976 and some of the earlier years in the 
1970s, when it has been necessary to form 
what we call auxiliary crews. As explained 
the other day, in such an event, Junior Rang- 
ers would be given additional fire suppres- 
, sion training. Mr. Walker went into this in 
some detail the other morning. 

| When that takes place, in my opinion, the 
‘policies as outlined here apply, and they are 
' being used. 

8:20 p.m. | 
Dealing with Junior Rangers, first—item 
| their use in fighting forest fires is at 
the discretion of the district manager, who 
| will ensure they are under the supervision 
of a qualified supervisor. That’s the first 


| 


thing. There is a certain discretion the dis- 








trict manager has. 


Mr. Di Santo: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
question? Did you say that policy FC. 


(a 
| 3.08.02. does not apply to Junior Rangers? 


| 
| 
i 
' tion Junior Rangers in it. In the content of 
f 


those circulars Junior Rangers per se are 
not mentioned. 
‘Mr. Di Santo: I understood yesterday that 


! 
y 


Mr. Ringham: Not per se. They don’t men- 


_ was the policy that applied to Junior Rang- 
"ers. Am I wrong? 


Mr. Wildman: That would seem to be 


ally tells us nothing and your only policy 


in terms of Junior Rangers is that policy 
statement which is in appendix five of the 


, indicated. This document you gave us basic- 
| 
| 
| 


ee 
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orange booklet, dated March 8, 1976. It 
basically says it was at the discretion of the 
district manager, period. 

Mr. Ringham: There are other points in 
there too— 

Mr. Wildman: Certainly, he has to have a 
supervisor. 

Mr. Ringham: They are under the super- 


_ vision of qualified supervisors. I think in the 
| statement we've given you we've tried to ex- 


plain what are the qualifications of those 
supervisors. When Junior Rangers are as- 
signed to fire duties, these are the people 


_ who would be in charge of them. 


Mr. Wildman: You have no specific policy 
with regard to Junior Rangers, other than 
that. 


Mr. Ringham: I think we have, in this. 
Mr. Wildman: I don't. 
Mr. Kerr: How about the bottom of page 


_ two, and the top of page three? Doesn’t that 
' deal with it? 
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Mr. Wildman: Page three deals with the 
policy now, not prior to August 1979. fuEy 


Mr. Kerr: I’m talking about the top of page 
three, with reference to Geraldton. Isn’t that. 
the document you are referring toP _ 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, but I’m talking about 


general policy. Sorry, Pll let Mr. Ringham go 
ahead. . 


Mr. Ringham: I think what I am saying is 
if the district manager, in his wisdom, feels 
he wants to employ Junior Rangers in some 
role on a fire or a prescribed burn, and he 
believes that under the supervision of quali- 
fied supervisors he may do so, once these 
people come on the burn it’s quite apparent 
that the final decision on how they’re going 
to be used on that prescribed burn or wild- 
fire is the fire boss’s. 

For Junior Rangers or other unskilled or. 
less-trained firefighters, the basic respon- 
sibility in the discretion of the fire boss is to 
assign his more skilled firefighters or crews 
to the most difficult fire zones in that par- 
ticular fire or prescribed burn. The most 
difficult parts of the operation should be 
assigned to the most experienced and best 
crews, the ones trained to do best the par- 
ticular duties. The ones who are less. ex- 
perienced or less trained, such as Junior 
Rangers or Experience people, would be 
assigned to low-risk zones and_ support 
activities. We have attempted to bring that 
out in the paragraph which we cite, on page 
two. 
I think it should also be brought out that 
in the training of assistant unit crew leaders 
or fire bosses, to start with, in fire course 
one, which is for the first fire boss level, in- 
struction is given to the candidates on such 
courses in the deployment of resources, in- 
cluding manpower, that they be done along 
the lines we have indicated in the foregoing 
statement I just made, namely, that you use 
your best crews for the most difficult parts of 
the operation. 


Mr. Bolan: Basically, I understand, Mr. 
Ringham that this document, the letter of 
April 17, which was given to us by the min- 
istry today in response to the request made 
yesterday by either Mr. Wildman or Mr. 
Foulds, describes the function of the Junior 
Ranger in a fire, whether it is a prescribed. 
burn or la wildfire or whatever kind of fire, 
that the function of a Junior Ranger is sup- 
port and service and not active participation 
in suppression or ignition. Isn’t that right? Is 
this not clearly set out in the third last 
paragraph of page two, which says: ) 
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“Should the decision be made to use 
Junior Rangers, they would be assigned to 
crews working on the low-intensity sides of 
the fire. Duties could include packing hose 
for the nozzle crew, patrolling the extinguish- 
ed edge of the fire, while regular crew 
members dig out hot spots with shovels and 
apply water with backpack pumps, or clear- 
ing the walking trial along the fire edge.” 
Isn’t that right? 

Mr. Ringham: If the decision is made to 
use Junior Rangers in an active fire, they 
could be assigned safely to the low-intensity 
sides of the fire— 

Mr. Bolan: To do the things which are set 
out in the third last paragraph? 

Mr. Ringham: I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Bolan? 

Mr. Bolan: To do the work set out in the 
third last paragraph on page two, is that 
right? 

Mr. Ringham: On the third last paragraph 
of page two, the duties could include such 
things. These are examples of the kind of 
things they would do. 


Mr. Bolan: And it does not include ignition 
of prescribed burns. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr, Chairman, can I ask if 
these things listed in the fifth last paragraph 
and the third last paragraph on page two 
are all-inclusive, or are they just set out as 
examples, while it is still at the discretion, 
either of the fire boss or the district manager, 
as to what duties a Junior Ranger might be 
fulfilling, first, in any fire and, second, in a 
prescribed burn? 


Mr. Ringham: We have attempted to give 
some examples of the types of things they 
might be doing. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand you have given 
us examples here, but have you given us 
examples of policy which was in effect prior 
to August 1979? 

Mr. Ringham: I would say TI have the 
policy as stated in the appendix there. First 
of all, it permits the district forester in his 
opinion, if he ‘has the proper supervision, to 
assign Junior Rangers. The fire boss has the 
final control on the site and his instructions 
and his training are to use people according 
to their training, their aptitude and_ their 
skills. 

Mr. Wildman: Their training, as outlined 
in those two paragraphs, would entail sup- 
port services at the base camp, unpacking 
equipment, helping to cook, unloading 
vehicles, packing hose, patrolling the edge, 
maybe digging out some small hot spots with 


shovels and putting out such hot spots with 
backup pumps. 

Are you saying those are the only types of 
things that would be considered, or are you 
saying those are examples of things that 
could be done, but it is still up to the dis- 
cretion of the fire boss or the district man- 
ager whether they be allowed to have a 
more active role in the management of a 
prescribed burn or the fighting of a wildfire? 
8:30 p.m. 

Mr. Ringham: I am saying the Ketter. First 
of all, if the district forester, at his discretion, 
feels lhe has the proper supervision to assign 
Junior Rangers to fires, wildfires or prescribed 
burns and in the final analysis the fire boss 
does what he is supposed to do according to 
his official training course, and what would 
be expected of any supervisor, applying good 
supervision, whether it’s firefighting or any 
other job. He would use his best trained 
people to do the most difficult task. : 

Mr. Riddell: Just to clear the record, it 
doesn’t ‘state that Junior Rangers dig out hot 
spots. It’s the regular crew members who do 
that. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s right. . 

Mr. Ringham: Mr. Chairman, if I may just 
go back to the other morning, I guess T didn’t 
do too good a job of trying to explain that 
every fire is not— 4 

Mr. Bolan: On a point of order. 

Mr. Chairman: The witness has every right | 
to go back and tell us something. ; 

Mr. Bolan: While we're questioning him 
on a certain point? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. Just let him give his 
explanation and then ask. your questions. — 
_ Mr. Wildman: I think he should be al- 
lowed to clarify the testimony which he 
gave before. 

Mr. Chairman: That’s what I think. 
You've got to be fair with the man. 

Mr. Bolan: As long as it’s going to be on 
the same subject matter. | 

‘Mr. Conway: We have a long time, so we 
don’t need to hurry him. | 

Mr. Wildman: Let’s keep in mind that I 
also raised the question with regard to Ex- 
perience students, which ‘has not been broach- 
ed yet. I would think Mr. Ringham should 
be given the opportunity to finish off. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Then we'll hear Mike's 
point of order. 


Mr. Ringham: Mr. Chairman, the other 
morning I was trying to point out that every 
fire is not ‘a burning inferno such as you see 
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in some fire movies. I gave a personal ex- 
ample of one fire which it would be perfectly 
safe to put unskilled people on. I was un- 
skilled at the time myself. 

_ There are other times, on other fires and 
during the course of fires, because fires wind 
down once there are good control lines 
established, where you can use Junior Rang- 
ers, semi-skilled people and unskilled people 
quite safely on the first perimeter. That’s what 
I was trying to point out. I think that’s what 
were also attempting to say in that para- 





ae 

| In dealing with the other point you raised 
sir— 

Mr. Wildman: Before you deal with the 
Experience students, in relation to the matter 
where Mr. Riddell corrected the record, in 
terms of these examples that you're giving 
where a Junior Ranger might be packing 
hose for a nozzle crew which is doing these 
things, such as putting out the hot spots, is 
it conceivable that where a fire boss or his 
superior may not have as many staff as he 
feels is necessary at that particular time those 
xinds of duties might have been assigned 
0 a Junior Ranger; that is, putting out the 
aot spots with shovels and backpack pumps 
ind so on? 


| Mr. Ringham: I would say there have been 
times, I can’t say for sure, that unskilled 
yeople have been used once a wildfire or a 
oxrescribed burn—mainly a wildfire—has been 
mought successfully under control and the 
ire is winding down. There are still hot spots 
nside the fire perimeter, the established con- 
rolled lines. They have done that job. They 
save taken out hot spots and knocked down 
lead chicots that are still burning and these 
ypes of things. 


_ Mr. Wildman: Does anyone have any ques- 
ions on that, because T’d like to go on to 
he Experience students in a moment? I have 
‘ome questions on that. 


_Mr. Bolan: Mr. Ringham, you're now put- 
ing into policy something which is not writ- 
en in this letter to us of April 17, and that 
} to say that functions of a Junior Ranger 
rould include things such as ignition in a 
rescribed ‘burn. Is that what you're saying 
ow? 

















_Mr. J. A. Taylor: How about your point 
f order? | 

_Mr. Ringham: Based on my experience, 1 
on't think Junior Rangers would normally 
‘e used in ignition. 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, can he 
seak up a bit, please? It’s very difficult to 
ear him over here. 


Mr. Ringham: I’m sorry, sir? 

Mr. W. Newman: It’s very difficult to hear 
you over in this corner with the camera 
buzzing in our ear. 

Mr. Chairman: Do you mind moving that 
camera? 

Mr. Bolan: Mr. Ringham, I didn’t ask you 
“in your experience,” I ‘asked you about 
policy. Is it policy—and it certainly is not set 
out in here—that Junior Rangers are to be 
used in prescribed ‘bums for ignition 
purposes? 3 

Mr. Ringham: It is not policy to the best 
of my knowledge. 

Mr. Bolan: It takes a long time. One has 
to draw it out and one has to stick with it. 
In a prescribed burn, what does an experi- 
enced worker do that a Junior Ranger is not 
allowed to do? 

Mr. Kerr: Put out the fire. 


Mr. Ringham: That’s a difficult question 
to answer, because it depends on the type of 
burn, the time of burn, the condition of burn 
and the fuel load. There are all kinds of fac- 
tors which enter into that kind of a decision. 


Mr. Conway: It’s at the professional’s dis- 
cretion. 

Mr. Foulds: As a supplementary if I might, 
Mr. Chairman, if I may say so, I think that’s 
an unfair comment unless you give the man 
a chance to answer the question fully. 


Mr. Conway: It’s a basic question. 


Mr. Wildman: Does he feel competent to 
answer the question? 


Mr. Foulds: I wanted to ask a supplemen- 
tary to draw a fuller answer out of Mr. Ring- 
ham. How do you make the judgement, either 
in a prescribed bur or in a wildfire, that 
you are “safely” assigning a less trained, 
less skilled person to the low-intensity side 
of the fire? How can you make that predic- 
tionP 

Mr. Ringham: How does the fire boss 
make that prediction? 

Mr. Foulds: Yes. 


Mr. Ringham: Fire bosses are assigned on 
the basis of their experience and training to 
different categories of fires, to different de- 
grees of difficulty with a specific fire. Basi- 
cally, it would be a judgement call on his 
part on the basis of his experience and on 
the basis of the weather information he has 
available to him—the probable wind direction 
and burning conditions over the next 24 or 
whatever hours for which he can get a fore- 
cast. There would be a whole series of factors 
going into such a decision as that, Mr. 
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Foulds, but basically, it would be wound up 
in the fire boss’s training and experience. 


Mr. Foulds: I have to press this. How can 
you, as a matter of policy—and this may be 
getting back to what Mr. Bolan was driving 
at—make that distinction about the low-inten- 
sity and the high-intensity side of the fire, 
because those conditions are very change- 
able? 

Mr. Ringham: I think it would be almost 
impossible to put on paper what would 
stand up under all the various kinds of con- 
ditions one is going to encounter in fighting 
wildfires or in prescribed burns. 


Mr. Conway: Mr. Ringham, so I can be 
clear on this, I want to sort out in my own 
mind Mr. Bolan’s point and I want to give 
you an opportunity to respond on a similar 
concern. 

What, in a wildfire, can a regular crew 
member do that a Junior Ranger is not en- 
titled to do? What, in a prescribed burn, can 
a regular crew member—using the jargon of 
your April 17, 1980, document—do that a 
Junior Ranger is not entitled to do? Where, 
in the various policy documents that we 
have before us, is that important line of 
demarcation set out? 


Mr. Ringham: I will ask my colleague on 
my right to help me out with this. Mr. Bruce 
Little is the fire management education 
officer for the province. He is deeply involved 
in training and conducting courses. 

8:40 p.m. 

Mr. Little: Mr. Chairman, if I may go 
back to this question, you wanted to know 
how you could determine the intensity. On a 
wildfire the intensity is there. You can see 
which side is very hot, which side is weak. 
On a prescribed burn the fire is not there; 
you have. to start the bur. On the preplan- 
ning you have determined that a fuel bed 
should burn in a certain manner. 

In the case of PB-3, all the indicators up 
to that point indicated a low-intensity fire. 
The fire boss, or the people in charge of that 
fire, made a decision, based on what they 
had .observed that day, that the fire was 
going to be hard to light; a lot of fire power 
was needed. On that basis the individuals 
elected to use the inexperienced Junior 
Rangers on the ignition. 

On a burnout on a wildfire I am pretty 
sure the flames are the height of this ceiling 
and burn 80 to 90 feet deep. You would not 
put somebody of that calibre in front of such 
a fire to burn it out. 

Mr. Conway: On that point, is there any- 
thing anomalous about the fact that on 
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PB-3 the results of the fuel sampling, deter- 
mining how much fuel was on the area, were } 
not compiled before the ignition? Is it a : 
typical procedural policy not to have in one's - 
possession before ignition the fuel sampling | 
analysis? | 

Mr. Little: It is part of the preplanning. | 

Mr. Conway: I understand that entirely. | 
One of the things that struck me about the 
report was that it indicated on page 13 that | 
the fuel sampling to determine how much | 
fuel was on the area was carried out in all 
blocks of the proposed burn by fire control | 
and forest management staff in the spring and _ 
early summer. The results were not compiled — 
prior to the ignition of the burn. | 





the— ; 4h 

Mr. Riddell: When things get hot you can- 
not hide behind that veil. | | 

Mr. Conway: If it is a matter of policy, T 
want to know whether it is typical that that. 
kind of analysis, which I understand is done 
for all kinds of. good reason, would not be in| 
the possession of those who are doing the: 
burn before ignition takes place. ~ ' 

Hon. Mr. Auld: ‘Mr. Chairman, before we 
go any further I would like to hear from: 
counsel whether we ‘are getting into a field. 
that is still part of the jurisdiction of the 
decision and recommendation: field of the: 
jury of the inquest. ‘ow i 

Mr. Brown: When you started out, Mr. 
Conway, you made reference to some evi- | 
dence. You referred to the report and you 
used what would appear to be—correct me if 
I am wrong—the findings of that board with 
respect to the use of the indices that are | 
available to measure moisture -content, et) 
cetera. If you read the report then it should 
be clear to you that the conduct of the fire , 
in relation to the use of those indices is 
clearly an issue—whether they .used them, 
whether they did not use them, whether they’ 
were used to the extent they should have, 
been used. . a | 

That is part of the whole picture and, with 
respect, it is another question that has to be’ 
answered. You are posing to the witness the’ 
same question that was posed to the ministry, 
witnesses at the inquest: “Was there not & 
policy in place? Did you not use it? Why dic 
you not use it?’ These are questions thay 
clearly were brought up and discussed. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, I fully appre’ 
ciate the special counsel to the minister ant 
his position, but I do not accept it: I thin 
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it important for this committee to realize that 
this particular. report is properly before us. In 
so far as the general policy of points that 
members are interested in, I want to reassert 
my principal concern apropos the point just 
made by the witness. I asked then and I 
reiterate now, is there a policy that indicates 
that the kind. of fuel sampling process that is 
widely known should be in the hands of those 
who are doing the bum before ignition takes 
place? Is that a policy, quite independent of 
PB-3 or anything else? 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order: We have just been dealing with a 
question, as I would interpret it, of whether 
the line of questioning now is infringing on 
the rule of sub judice. Is that correct, Mr. 
Chairman? I know you have been monitoring 
the discussion tonight very carefully, with a 
lawyer at your left. Am I correct in sum- 
-marizing your concern is that we may be 
 transgressing now on this rule of sub judice 
_and contrary to the standing orders? 


| Mr. Foulds: 1 think if I may speak to the 
Ppoint—| 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: I am asking a question 
and I want to know. 
| Mr. Bolan: On a point of order? 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: On a point of order. 
Mr. Bolan: Can’t we speak to it? 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: I asked a question. You 
, have been speaking to it all night. 
Mr. Bolan: Other members wanted to speak 
to the point of order. 
| Mr. J..A. Taylor: I asked a question. 





Mr. Bolan: I intend speaking all night too. 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: You do? 
| Mr. Bolan: Yes. 
| | 
_ Mr. J. A. Taylor: I don’t deny you that. I 
know you are capable of that. But I have 
asked a question and T think I am entitled to 
_an answer before you speak. 

Mr. Foulds: I think it may have been my 
question about low intensity, in which the 
witness - referred specifically to PB-3 in his 
‘answer, that got the committee into this 
dilemma. 


f 
i 





__ Mr. Conway: I don’t see any dilemma. 
Mr. Foulds: We were asking questions on 
ithe matter of policy with regard to low-inten- 
sity fires and how that could be determined, 
and I think the citing of PB-3 may have been 
the thing that caused Mr. Brown—and sub- 
‘sequently the questioning of Mr. Conway— 
the difficulty the ministry has. 
| 





Mr. Chairman: [ think that is a question 
to refer to the counsel because, after all, I 
am not a legal man. 

Mr. Bolan: On a point of order, he is 
counsel for the minister, not counsel for the 
committee. 


Mr, Chairman: That’s quite all right. On 
this sub judice question, I don’t want to get 
anybody into trouble. I wouldn’t want to do 
injustice to anyone. In fairness, the fact that 
it is before an inquest is something a layman 
is not in a position to judge; at least I am mot, 
and if I do not have counsel to direct me I 
don’t want to be guessing. 

Mr. Wildman: With respect, Mr. Chair- 
man, we in our party suggested at the very 
beginning of this process that this committee, 
to deal with this matter correctly, should 
have counsel. Lacking counsel you have to 
make a decision. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Taylor asked a ques- 
tion of counsel and I would like to hear his 
answer. 

Mr. Wildman: He is counsel to the min- 
ister, not to the committee. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: I would hope we would 
look at this thing sensibly. If we are offend- 
ing a rule, a standing order, if we are going 
to do something that is going to prejudice the 
the current hearing, which is the inquest, if 
we are going to prejudice a lawsuit—and I 
understand the minister has been served 
notice of certain litigation—then I think we 
should be advised of that. I don’t think the 
assumption should be that we are all familar 
with the rule and what might be implicit 
in it. 

Look, Mike, you are a lawyer, you are an 
officer of the court, I am sure you would 
want to do what is proper. — 


Mr. Bolan: I am not being paid to give 
legal advice to the committee. If you want to 
hire me, okay. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, I believe my 
question is in order and I move to that 
effect. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Let’s have a ruling on it. 

Mr. Eaton: Td like to speak to the point 
he is putting forth. When we started into this 
discussion a week ago, there was a clear 
indication that all we were going to be dis- 
cussing were the actions of the ministry in 
relation to the policy—not in.relation to what 
actually happened at the site, or why some- 
body did something or did not. I think this 
was made very clear before this committee. 

There are many questions that keep crop- 
ping up, especially from Mr. Bolan, of the 
sort: why were these people used ina 
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certain way? I feel we are very much in- 
fringing on it, If they want to get into those 
kinds of questions, then let’s set the com- 
mittee aside until such time as the inquest is 
finished and then they can ask all the ques- 
tions they want. It is obvious he is trying to 
be the one who probes in and tries to grab a 
few headlines because he is probing for in- 
formation on what actually happened on the 
site. Some of the things he has been trying 
to do to staff are pretty offensive to me. 


Interjections, 
8:50 p.m. 

Mr. Eaton: There you are right now. You 
are at it right now. 

Mr. Bolan: You dare make a statement 


like that. You should be ashamed of yourself. 


Mr. Eaton: It is obvious when you say 
that because we have the proper jurisdiction 
in a coroner’s inquiry, and in the court pro- 
cedures which will take place. 

Mr. Bolan: Not for what we are doing. 

Mr. Eaton: For what you are doing, yes. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, could I speak 
to the point of order? I want to be very clear 
on what my concern is here. We are aware 
there is a fuel sampling analysis, which I 
understand is a normal part of the procedure 
on a prescribed burn. The question I put and 
would like to have answered is, is it part of 
the policy or procedure that the analysis of 
that fuel sampling be in the hands of people 
designated in charge of a prescribed burn 
before ignition takes place? That is the point 
I want comment on, quite independent of 
anything else. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: In my view, I see nothing 
wrong with that question. 


Mr. Conway: That is the point I wanted 
to put. That maybe solves our problem. 

Mr. Foulds: I would just like to make a 
point, Mr. Chairman. We have before us a 
matter of very serious gravity. We have be- 
fore us the matter of the seven deaths. We 
have before us the responsibilities that arose 
out of that prior to and subsequent to that 
Frankly, I would plead with this committee 
to treat that matter with the seriousness it 
deserves. 

Mr. Wildman: And dignity. 

Mr. Foulds: I would hope we can be as 
tough and as probing as we have to be, but 
that we could do that with a certain amount 
of civility. 

Mr. Conway: I concur. With the minister’s 
latest comment, I would be happy to with- 
draw my motion, considering the question I 
put and the answer I solicit, if that is under- 


stood. I just want to put as a supplementary | 


to the questions of Mr. Foulds and Mr. 


Wildman, a question on the matter of policy, | 
as to whether or not there is a requirement | 
that the analysis of the fuel sampling be in | 


the hands of those in charge of the prescribed 
burn before ignition occurs. 
Mr. Little: The policy and procedure on 


prescribed burning and the method of fuel- 


loading calculations preceded that method 
by several years. The technique and measure- 
ment of fuel loading is a new device we 
have. 

Mr. Conway: Perhaps I don’t understand. 
The question I have is very simple, the ques- 
tion of a fuel sampling analysis. 

Mr. Little: I would say no. 

Mr. Conway: There is no requirement that 
the analysis should be in the hands of the 
crew? 

Mr. Little: Not at that time. 


Mr. Conway: There was not. Is there now? 


Mr. Little: Yes, there is now. 


Mr. Conway: There is now, as a result of 
the last six or eight months. When did the 


change occur? When did it become a require- 


ment? 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: Where are we going 
now? 


Mr. Conway: J just want to finish the 


point, 

Mr. Chairman: I think the question is fair. 
He is not asking about this particular inci- 
dent. 


Mr. Conway: No, I am not interested in 


PB-3. The witness indicates that— 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You are being corruptive — 


though. You are going to run right into this 
rule. You know that and we all know that. 
The NDP was clever enough to say, “Let’s go 
as far as we can and then we will take a 
crack at it after the inquest.” 

Mr. Little: The policy we were working 
on was issued in 1972. To do a PB now, 
prior to this one, which has been reissued, 
the fuel-loading analysis was not a require- 
ment. 

Mr. Conway: Can you date that change 
more specifically? 

Mr. Little: I can’t recall the date on that. 
The change is now as of 1980. 

Mr. Conway: As of this document, April 
1980, there is a requirement that fuel-sample 
analysis must be in the hands of the crew 
before— 


Mr. Little: The planners. 
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Mr. Conway: The date then for the change 
is April 1980, Prior to that, there was no 
obligation for that analysis being in their 
hands? 

Mr. Little: No. 


_ Mr. Conway: Thank you very much, Mr. 
| Mr. Wildman: We started out yesterday 
_ dealing with a couple of clarifications. I can- 
not understand why it is so difficult to get 
an answer to a fairly simple request. Can 
you tell me whether the extra firefighter 
_ qualification, in the policy qualification stand- 
‘ards for firefighters, FC3.08.02, dated 
| November 18, 1977, applies to Junior Rangers 
and, something we have not got to yet, 
_ Experience students, or did the policy dated 
_ March 8, 1976, which is part of appendix 
five, apply? 

We keep being told the March 8, 1976, 
policy applies to Junior Rangers. At the same 
| time, the staff of the ministry also refer to the 

extra firefighter policy. I want to know which 
ene applied to Junior Rangers. If somehow 
both did, I would like to know that too. 
_How do they relate to one another? Can we 
_just get that? We have been trying to get it 
for some time. 

_ Mr. Ringham: Mr. Chairman, in reply to 
Mr. Wildman’s question, certainly the policy 
dated March 8, 1976 would apply to Junior 
Rangers. When they would be assigned to a 
\wildfire or a prescribed burn, they would 
fall into approximately the same category as 
some extra firefighters. 

_ As I pointed out the other day, some of our 
extra firefighters, especially native people, 
have considerable training. 

| Mr. Wildman: Are you telling me that 
basically both of them apply? 


Mr. Ringham: Yes. 


_ Mr. Wildman: All right. Having said that, 
can you tell me if you had any policy with 
regard to Experience students and _firefight- 
ing or prescribed burns? 

__ Mr. Ringham: We have no written policy 
per se about Experience program employees 
for prescribed bums. 

_ Mr. Wildman: Did you have for wildfires? 
_ Mr. Ringham: I would say they would be 
n the same category. Here again, some of 
sur Experience employees have had previous 
irefighting experience before they joined the 
ninistry. 

_ Mr. Wildman: So you are telling me the 
extra firefighter provision of FC3.08.02 ap- 
lies? 


| é 
i 
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Mr. Ringham: I am saying, Mr. Wildman, 
that you would have to look at the individual 
applicant and his past experience. 

Mr. Conway: Are you answering my ques- 
tion, which I think Mr. Wildman was coming 
to? We started out on this a couple of min- 
utes ago and I want to be very clear about 
it. 

In a wildfire what can a regular crew 
member do that a Junior Ranger cannot do? 
Similarly, in a prescribed burn what can a 
regular crew member do that a Junior Ranger 
or Experience person cannot do? Where in 
policy or procedure is that important—for us 
—line of demarcation set out? 

Mr. Ringham: First of all, a crewman’s 
qualifications are spelled out. In a statement 
today we ‘attempted to show the type of 
work a crew member would do: on page one: 
“Successfully meet the requirements of a dis- 
trict unit crew training course, which con- 
sists of 40-hour classroom and field assign- 
ments covering fire organization, basic fire 
behaviour, duties during initial attack and 
ground safety.” 

9 p.m. 


On those fires, our regular crewmen 
would perform duties as part of a crew to 
help establish a fireline such as indicated 
here, “use of hand tools and chainsaw for 
fireline construction, use of power pumps, 
hose laying, application of water, use of 
ignition equipment” during back firing oper- 
ations and so on. 

Mr. Conway: I understand that without 
any difficulty. I guess I am more anxious to 
know what is it that the Junior Ranger can’t 
do that a regular unit member can do, or is 
that really a matter of on-the-spot: discretion? 
Is that what we are really dealing with here? 

Mr. Ringham: As I tried to indicate earlier, 
sir, it’s at the discretion of the fire boss and 
that depends on what stage the fire is 
in and what kind of fire or fire problems 
you are contending with. 

Mr. Conway: Really depending on the 
discretion— | 

Mr. J. Johnson: On a point of order, Mr. 
Wildman started the questions off— 

Mr. Wildman: I just have one more ques- 
tion. 

Mr. J. Johnson: —at 10 past eight. We 
have been on the same question for nearly 
an hour. It would seem to me that Mr. 
Wildman should have the right to finish his 
questions without being interrupted con- 
stantly, and then if Mr. Conway would like 
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to take over so be it, but you should keep 
order of who is scheduled to speak. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Chairman: In fairness, though, the 
‘man may have a thought in mind on that 
particular subject that he wants to expand 
on. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, on the point 
of order, I just want to make it clear that I 
have no objection to supplementary ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman: Going right back to it, if 
I had followed the procedure which we nor- 
mally do, the official opposition should have 
had the first question but you held up your 
hand and I took your name down. 

Mr. Wildman: I just have one short ques- 
tion and then I will yield the floor. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, further 
on the point of order, would you please in- 
dicate to the government supporters on this 
committee whether or not any of us will 
have an opportunity this evening to say 
anything? 

Mr. J. Johnson: Or should we leave now? 

Mr. Riddell: Really what Jack is asking is 
that the chairman relinquish his chair so he 
can sit in it. i 
_ Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, if we can 
avoid this turning into a circus, I would like 
to ask one question. 

Mr. Chairman: All right. Let’s get it over 
with. 

Mr. Wildman: Can you tell me if both of 
these policies, extra firefighter and _ the 
March 8 Junior Ranger policy, apply to 
Junior Rangers and if you have no specific 
policy for Experience students, basically 
meaning that you depend on the extra fire- 
fighter policy for them, and what you are 
really saying is that it’s just discretion 
really— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Not just discretion. 


Mr. Wildman: Well, along with super- 
vision, but mainly discretion. How can you 
determine, if it’s done on that basis, whether 
your policy has been followed or if it has 
been violated? How can you determine 
whether your policy has been adhered to if 
it is left to on-the-spot discretion? 


Mr. Conway: Is that on-the-spot discre- 
tion written in any documents? Is that state- 
ment that you have just made written 
anywhere? 

Mr. Wildman: I hope it’s not interfering 
in any other proceeding, but how can a 
‘superior: know in analysing a_ situation, 
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whether a wildfire or a prescribed burn, if | 
the policy has been adhered to adequately | 
or if there has been any bending of the) 
policy, or if indeed the policy has been. 
violated? 

Mr. Ringham: Mr. Chairman, I will at- 
tempt to answer that. Dealing with wildfire - 
and all other kinds of functions the ministry . 
carries out, our present management system V 
involves what we know as operational audits.” 
Part of that would be the regular responsi- | 
bility of a district field services boss or the. 
regional people to audit the performance in 
a firefighting function. To do_ that, they | 
should be taking a look at what’s happening | 
in the fighting of wildfires. | 

In the case of the prescribed burns of | 
course, as Mr. Walker pointed out the other : 
day when he described some of it, and Mr.’ 
Little has attempted to do so tonight, the’ 
degree of planning is all set out ahead of. 
time. Once the operation is completed, his. 
report is written and certainly there are ad- | 
ministrative means to monitor how well that 
job has been done and who was employed. 

Mr. Wildman: Are you telling me that the: 
kind of report that would normally be done | 
was done after August 22, 1979? | 

Mr. Ringham: I should point out that in’ 
some seasons it would be physically impos-) 
sible for us to monitor every fire we fight. | 

Mr. Wildman: Let’s talk about prescribed 
burns, Was an audit done analysing what 
happened in relation to the planning, other 
than the report we have before us? , 


Mr. Ringham: I would have to go into the) 
records to answer that question accurately. _ 


Mr. Foulds: I have a quick supplementary. 
on that line, In Ontario Hydro, when there is 
something that goes wrong in one of the 
stations, they file what is called a serious, 
event report. Do you have a similar kind of: 
procedure with regard to either a wildfire or 
a prescribed burn where there’s something 
that either the fire boss, or his boss, or the 
district manager sees did not go according tc, 
plan or went wrong, a serious thing that went | 
wrong, you file what you call an audit— | 

Mr. Ringham: Mr. Chairman, in regard tc 
fires, we have a system in which we use ¢ 
board of review. This was a super board 0 
review and normally we don’t go outside the 
ministry to add membership on it, but this 




























was a very outstanding incident and it re 
quired the kind of membership that wat 
assigned, in my opinion. Under our norma’ 
procedure, if something goes wrong or it’s ¢ 
big fire with a lot of costs involved, we woulc 
establish a board of review generally: no” 
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‘made up of people within that particular 
administrative unit. 

In other words, if it happened in a district, 
the district people would be interviewed and 
all that data and all reports would be gone 
‘over, but the people making up the board of 
review would probably represent the aviation 
and fire management centre and, where there 
are cost factors, there would be a representa- 
tive from our finance centre here in Toronto, 
_ There would be a safety officer generally 
assigned and there would be other people of 
fairly high stature in the fire management 
function from other regions assigned to that 
review committee. 


Mr. Foulds: I wonder if I could ask for 
‘the ministry to give to the committee— 
should proceedings go beyond this evening, 
| which I suspect they might—the number of 
those kinds of reports that have been made 
since 1976? Maybe it would be useful if we 
|had a representative sample of half a dozen, 
if there have been that many. 


Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, perhaps this 
might be time for me to ask a question. It 
‘seems to me that there are two things hap- 
‘pening: one, an assessment of policy in place 
prior to last August, and the second one, 
|which I hope we would be discussing and 
, would be a proper thing for the committee 
to discuss, the policies now in place. It seems 
to me that the question of whether past poli- 
cies were adequate or, in fact, if they were 
‘adequate whether they were carried out 
properly, is a question which is basically be- 
fore the adjourned inquest. This is where we 
‘are running into problems such as we just 
discussed a few moments ago. 


9:10 p.m. 


_ At the beginning of the meetings of this 
‘committee to discuss the annual report of 
the Ministry of Natural Resources for 1978- 
'719, which is what we are doing at the 
“moment, the question came up, what should 
the committee be doing now, and if it be so 
desired what the committee should be doing 
after the inquest had produced its recom- 

mendations. As a matter of fact there was a 
‘motion along those lines made by Mr. Foulds, 
as I recall, to confine matters to the question 

of whether the minister had carried out his 
responsibility for the present time. The report 
‘would then be not dealt with completely but 
ithe discussion of the report would be ad- 
journed until such time as there could be 
soo. about how the past policy had 
i been used and whether it had been done 





















‘properly. 
| I think T said at the time and have said 
| subsequently, I have no objection to this 





committee looking very carefully at the activ- 
ities of the ministry in prior years. But I am 
concerned for two reasons about the line of 
questioning which leads us, inevitably it 
seems, to discussions of what happened on 
August 22 and immediately prior. Not only 
is there an adjourned inquest, but there are 
also writs issued for civil actions which have 
not yet commenced, but in which a number 
of members of the staff of this ministry are 
involved—not only operating staff, but senior 
officials; the minister, the deputy, as I under- 
stand it. 

Consequently there is some real concem, 
and I think there should be that concern on 
the part of this committee, that prejudicing 
the positions of a large number of people is 
a serious matter. I would think there is every 
reason for the committee to look at the poli- 
cies now in place, and there is no likely 
interference in that sort of an exercise with 
judicial proceedings which are either in 
process now or no doubt will be; but I have 
to say as a minister that I have very great 
reservations about getting into the events 
which are the cause of an adjourned quasi- 
judicial proceeding, an application to the 
division court and some civil actions which 
no doubt may proceed. Perhaps it might be 
appropriate to get Mr. Brown to explain just 
where the legal proceedings may be. I 
understand that writs have been issued; they 
have not been served I gather. But I think 
members of the committee should know this. 
I think this was in the minds of some mem- 
bers of the committee when we started if the 
committee decided to proceed by having the 
minister and his senior staff available for 
questioning by the members of this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Conway: If the advice is avuncular 
and appreciated, in much of its essence, 
with all due respect, it is not particularly 
relevant, I believe, particularly in so far as 
the minister's comments relate to policy as 
it existed prior to August of 1979. I can 
appreciate what the minister is saying, but I 
believe very strongly, as one committee 
member, that we have an obligation to 
inquire into current policy, the context of its 
making, certainly of that policy at any rate, 
and such policy as it existed during the 
course of the previous year. 

What we are trying to do, difficult as it 
may be for some, is to elucidate the policy 
process to see what we have now and to be 
specific in our understanding of it, of where 
it came from, of what direction it is going in 
and all those kinds of things that are germane 
to a group of legislators working at depart- 
mental administration. 
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I recognize the injunction not to stray 
unduly into the inquest. I take my guidance 
in the sub judice consideration from the 
ruling that Mr. Speaker wrote July 8, 1977. 
There are other members who no doubt see 
different guiding spirits in connection with 
the sub judice rule but I want to reiterate 
my view as one member of this committee. I 
feel we thave a serious and immediate obli- 
gation to inquire into departmental policies 
as it relates to this matter, not only in the 
current incarnation, but such policy as it 
existed prior to 1979. I think we can move 
with considerable effect, to a discussion of 
that without impinging upon or prejudicing 
an inquest that is properly looking at the 
things mandated to it. 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Your comments, as I inter- 
pret them, indicate that the rules do not 
apply to this report since it was tabled in the 
House. I think if you will check Hansard 
you will see that in the statement I made 
when I tabled the report, I indicated that it 
had to be read bearing in mind the inquest 
which was looking into the same subject 
matter. It has been pointed out that this 
board of review is a policy that we adopted a 
long time ago. It is not required by statute. 
It is an internal procedure which helps us 
improve our actions in fighting fires, 

In this case we set up a somewhat different 
board with people from outside the ministry 
because of the seriousness of the results of 
the prescribed burn and we came to certain 
conclusions. 

I was not anxious to make this report 
public because it does find fault. The people 
who made the report put it together in quite 
a different fashion from an inquest in that 
there was no transcription of the evidence. 
no questioning of counsel and that sort of 
thing. The people who were questioned were 
of course given an opportunity to see the 
report. Some of them are affected by it and 
might be subject to disciplinary action as a 
result of it. 

It was in the paper this morning that it is 
proper practice that people who are going 
to be involved in recommendations which 
might lead to disciplinary action have knowl- 
edge of what is said before the report is re- 
leased, as it would have been, to see that it 
is at least an accurate description of what 
had transpired. This is the reason the wit- 
nesses to this report were shown it. 

Going back to what I said in the House, I 
said we were tabling it but those who read 
it would have to treat it with caution be- 
cause it was dealing with the same subject 
that was reported at the inquest. 
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Mr. Conway: If I could speak to the. 
minister's point in that connection, I appre- | 
ciate what he said. As reasonable men I think | 
we will have a reasonable difference of | 
opinion on that particular interpretation, 1 
would probably take a slightly broader view | 
of the sub judice rule than the minister is 
going to, and I don’t see the restrictions being 
as tight or immediate as he does. We will | 
have to disagree on that. 

I understand completely that we have + 
be cautious not to stray unduly into the in- | 
quest. I think the exchange a couple of | 
minutes ago on one of the related matters is 
a good indication, but I believe we as a 
committee can sort those situations out as 
they present themselves and deal with the . 
questions of departmental policy throughout | 
the period before and after the event of last 
August. I think that is something we are | 
entitled to do and quite frankly are obligated — 
to do. In that connection, I feel no particu- 
lar burden in pursuing ‘the general policy — 
questions we have here this evening. 4 
9:20 p.m. | 

Hon. Mr. Auld: Mr. Chairman, I was ree 
minded that when I spoke about the report — 
I may have given the impression that I | 
didn’t want to release it because it found ‘ 
fault. That isn’t the point. I didn’t want toe | 
release it because it looked at the same — 
matters as the inquest was looking at. It was | 
not a question that it found fault or that it | 
said some things were not done well, be- 
cause in fact, I thought it was a pretty no- 
holds-barred report, as I mentioned the other | 
night. I hope I’ve clarified that. | 


Mr. Bolan: What do you mean by nae 
holds barred? 


Hon. Mr. Auld: I don’t know. That’s a_ 
quote I got from Colin Vaughan on cr 
News. 


Mr. Foulds: I find some difficulty with ae 
minister’s statement in that it is difficult for 
this committee to deal with present policy 
and implementaton of it without at least 
taking a look in general policy terms at the 
genesis and the growth of that policy. That 
is the reason I asked the question that led to 
this intervention. 

The second point I want to make is I can 
now understand why the inquest has gone 
on for over two months and has been ad- 
journed. There are questions of procedure — 
that come up here constantly, and obviously : 
there were questions of procedure that came 
up there consatntly, . 

I would suggest very seriously to this com- 
mittee that we get on with the job. If we vl 
into another great wrangle perhaps we should — 
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_ Mr. J. A. Taylor: What concerns me in 
this, Mr. Chairman, is that the subject matter 
is really a very tragic happening. You just 
can't replace human lives. I’m sure we’ve had 
people before this committee as observers 
who are personally and emotionally involved 
in this process. It would certainly be disturb- 
ee to me to see this event handled by this 
committee in this way. It would show nothing 
out politicizing and wrangling over a tragic 
svent—the loss of human lives that you can’t 
-eplace. 
_ Personally, I think it’s a darn shame to see 
whis kind of thing go on in this way. I under- 
jtand the political motivation in’ this, T’ve 
deen around here long enough to know you 
vant to nail the minister’s hide to the wall 
ind you want to nail the government’s hide 
0 the wall. Okay, that’s part of the political 
wrocess, but don’t walk over the backs of 
xeople who have already been harmed and 
vho are suffering. Don’t use this event for 
hiat purpose. 
You know before you started this, and it 
vas discussed, that there’s a rule, and it’s a 
ule of the House, of our own Legislature, 
hat the House and committees should not 
mpinge upon areas that are before a quasi- 
idicial tribunal or a judicial tribunal where 
ta proceeding may be in some way pre- 
adiced. 
| 1 am saying to the politicians around here 
vat if they want to make political hay, fine, 
ut let’s wait until the equities have been 
srted out and adjusted and the families 
roperly compensated, and things made right, 
1 so far as things can be made right. 
From what I’ve heard so far in these few 
ays of proceedings, the ministry is very 
axious to try to do everything it can. It has 
mitted liability. I’m sure it is anxious to 
ttle whatever claims and to make proper 
ad fair and evenhanded compensation as 
ast it can, to the persons who have been 
urt—the families of the people who lost 
ieir lives. That has been clear. 
‘Let that happen and let the process—the 
quest and the court hearings—continue in 
' far as they are necessary. Hopefully, they 
ill be settled and it will not be necessary 
_ litigate. I cannot see the reason for having 
carry on extensive litigation and, if that is 
, then this committee can get back and go 
rough all this. It can condemn and blame 
e minister. It can make the minister look 
upid, or the government look bad, if it 
inks it can do that. You can get your pic- 
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tures in the paper with as much print as you 
want, 

I think your timing might be even better a 
little later on, but do not usurp the functions 
of a judicial process now and unnecessarily 
hurt the people involved by the type of in- 
quiry that I ‘have seen conducted these last 
few days. 


Mr. Conway: Is there a point of order? 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Yes, I’m speaking to the 
point of order, to the question of where the 
committee is going. The solicitor for the 
ministry objected on a number of occasions 
to the line of questioning by some of the 
members. He pointed out where we were 
erring. 

I know Mr. Conway has his own opinions 
about that, but if every member has his own 
opinion and is judge and jury we are going 
to have chaos and there is going to be a 
lot of undesirable fallout. We don’t need 
that. 

I'm suggesting the process that has been 
conducted is not very constructive and that 
we could have what has been mentioned as 
a full, free and no-holds-barred debate after 
these proceedings are over. Then you can 
do all the political damage you want or 
think you can do. Frankly, I don’t see any 
point in this committee proceeding. 

Mr. Conway: Frame a point of order or 
frame a motion. We have to be talking to 
something other than the minister’s concern 


with the sub judice rule. 


Mr, W. Newman: I have been sitting here 
patiently for almost an hour and a half ask- 
ing to be heard. I have listened to all sides 
of the story. I have been sitting through 
these hearings for several days. 

(Obviously, a lot of you want to have free- 
wheeling debate, which is fine. But there’s 
a time for that, as Mr. Taylor has just said. 
Tm not a lawyer but there is an inquest on. 
It has been adjourned at the present time. 
The notice of civil litigation, civil action is 
the proper order. There are court proceed- 
ings going on at this time. All these things 
are happening. 

There is a fine line which we keep mov- 
ing over one way or the other. The lawyer 
for the ministry says, “You moved over” and 
you say, “We did not move over.” It is a 
fine line, but as far as I’m concerned there 
comes a point when we have to say to our- 
selves, “Look, it has been a very serious, 
tragic situation.” I think I can probably say, 
for everybody in this room, that every one 
of you has at some time had someone from 
your riding as a Junior Ranger. I know I 
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have. I know the kind of work they do and 
I have talked to many of them. They have 
enjoyed their work. We have had a very 
tragic incident. 

We have a semi-legal process, or what- 
ever it may be, going on now. If you, as 
two other parties, want to tear the ministry 
apart or praise it, whatever it may be, that’s 
your prerogative. That’s what the political 
process is about. But we are sitting here 
tonight discussing this, wondering where 
we are—over which line, or some line 
or some other line. I’m sure the minister 
has nothing to hide. I’m sure that when the 
inquiry is all over you will just— 

Mr. Conway: On a point of order— 

Mr. W. Newman: No, let me finish. 


Mr. Conway: We have to have something 
to speak to, If the honourable members who 
were cultivating the fields of discussion here 
weeks ago, when the original motion was 
put that directed us in this reference, wish 
to put a motion to do something or other, 
please do so. But in the absence of that I 
would like to continue with the reference in 
the broader sense. 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I have 
a motion and I will make it right now if 
you wish. Okay? 

Mr. Conway: Fine. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. W. Newman moved 
that the committee adjourn its consideration 
of the annual report of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources for 1978-79 until a deci- 
sion of the divisional court on the applica- 
tion for judicial review by Messrs. Reid and 
Spurgeon relating to the coroner’s inquest 
into the prescribed bum near Nakina is 
rendered. 

9:30 p.m. 

Mr. Eaton; I would like to speak to that— 

Mr. Conway: A motion to adjourn is not 
debatable. I’m ready for the question. 

Mr. Eaton: At the same time he indicated 
a certain time and the time is debatable. 

Mr. Conway: I don’t think so, with all due 
respect to the member for Middlesex, I'd 
appreciate a ruling on that. My understand- 
ing of the rules, and I may be misinformed, 
is that a motion to adjourn is not debatable. 
Is that the case? If it isn’t, let’s know about 
it. My understanding is that the motion to ad- 
journ is not debatable. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Would you read the 
motion again, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. W. Newman moved the 
committee adjourn its consideration of the 
annual report of the Ministry of Natural Re- 
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sources for 1978-79 until a decision of the 
divisional court on the application for judi- 
cial review by Messrs. Reid and Spurgeon 
relating to the coroner’s inquest into the pre- 
scribed burn near Nakina is rendered. 
All those in favour? Seven. 
All those opposed? Eight. 
Mr. Chairman: I declare the motion lost. 
Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, the previous. 
motion was not debatable, although it raises 
serious questions. I would like to put the. 
following motion and have your ruling on it, 
Mr. Chairman: Mr. Foulds moves that this 
committee (a) engage legal counsel, (b) the’ 
committee through a steering committee ad- 
vised by that legal counsel develop a detailed. 
plan of work, (c) defer any further considera- 
tion of the matter before it until those twc 
things have been accomplished and the ruling, 
on the neutrality of the inquest has beer 
handed down. 4 
Hon. Mr. Auld: What was the last part o! 
the motion? | ; 
Mr. Foulds: “Defer any further considera: 
tion of the matter before it until . . . the 
ruling on the neutrality of the inquest ha: 
been handed down.” | 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: Does that cover the pre, 
vious motion that was lost? | 
Mr. Foulds: No, it does not. It is some 
what different. | 
Mr. Chairman: I understand from the clerl 
that a motion to hire a counsel will have t. 
go to the House. 
Mr. Bolan: That’s right, because it will tak 
money. 
An hon. member: Yes, but we can move i 
to make that request of the House. 7 
Mr. Foulds: Presumably, if the motior 
passes here in the committee, it becomes par 
of a report we submit to the House and th 
House then makes a decision on it. . 
Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Foulds, would it be 
order if I were to ask the opinion of the lega’ 
counsel? a | 
Mr. Foulds: I think this motion is debat) 
able, so there are all kinds of questions— — 
Mr. J. Johnson: But would you be oppos 
to my request? ; 
Mr. Foulds: No. | 
Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, may I as 
legal counsel for an opinion on the motion 
A Me Eaton: Does he know when that migh 
ef * 
Mr. Conway: Can we have a five- or lf 
minute recess so that the motion can be pre 
pared .and circulated? Br a e 
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Mr. Chairman: I[ think five minutes is suf- 
ficient time. 

The committee recessed at 9:35 p.m. and 
resumed at 9:45 p.m. 

On resumption: 
_ Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. It has been moved by Mr. Foulds: 
That this committee (a) engage legal 
Lease, (b) the committee through a steer- 
ing committee advised by counsel develop a 
etailed plan of work, (c) defer any further 





Mr. -W. Newman: My Chairman, I 
ould like to add “subject to the approval of 
e Legislature.” 

“Mr. Chairman: Well, I think it has to go 
there, I have to report it to the House, as I 
hnidlerstand it, and the House rules on it. 

' Mr. Foulds: Are you saying that would 
be automatic, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman. That’s right. 


_ Mr. Conway: I must say I have a problem 
with (c). I want your guidance on it, Mr. 
Chairman, and a ruling if possible. As I 
‘ead the substance of (c), I read it to be 
essentially the essence of the motion of the 
member for Durham-York (Mr. W. New- 
nan). The member for Durham-York moved 
motion that I remember as being essen- 
ally the basis of (c). 

I would like a ruling on that, Mr. Chair- 
man, because it is my understanding that our 
ules are such that, if a motion is lost, it is 
ost. and you can’t vote a second time on it. 
Could you. give me some guidance, Mr. Chair- 
nan, because I read (c) to be essentially the 
same motion as that which was lost by a vote 
iy eight to seven, a motion put by the mem- 
ver for Durham-York. Can you give me a 
culing on that, Mr. Chairman? 

_ Mr. Chairman: I haven’t got the motion 
‘ight before me. 
| Mr. J. A. Taylor: Do you have Mr. New- 


| nan’s motion? 


_. Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman’s motion is 
his: “That the committee adjourn its con- 
ideration of the annual report of the Min- 
stry of Natural Resources for 1978-79 until 
, decision of the divisional court on the ap- 
plication for judicial review by Messrs. Reid 
nd Spurgeon relating to the coroner’s inquest 
nto the prescribed burn near Nakina is 
rendered. 

_ Mr. Conway: That reading exactly rings 
rue with me, and that is essentially, as I see 


| 


| 














it, the essence of (c) in Mr. Fould’s motion. 
I am wondering, Mr. Chairman if you might 
get the assistance of the Clerk of the House, 
if this particular ruling gives you any trouble, 
because I feel very strongly that it is a dupli- 
cation of Mr. Newman’s motion. 


Mr. Foulds: On that point of order, Mr. 
Chairman, and for the guidance of yourself 
and the Clerk if it is necessary: I quite de- 
liberately worded part (c) this way in the 
hope that it would obviate the very real 
difficulty that you bring up. If you will recall 
the original motion, the substantive part, and 
if you read the first phrase or two again, Mr. 
Chairman, I think you will see the difference. 


Mr. Conway: Do we have a copy of Mr. 
Newman’s motion? Can we have a copy 
made? It might assist in the discussion. I 
think it is useful to have copies while we 
discuss it. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, are we in 
recess while copies are being made? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

9:50 p.m. 


The committee recessed at 9:50 p.m. and 
resumed at 9:58 p.m. 


‘(On resumption: 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come 
to order. 


Mr. Foulds: As we adjourned, Mr, Chair- 
man, I was about to state my point of order 
with regard to clause (c) of the motion. I 
would like to speak to that point of order, 
but should the motion be decided to be in 
order I would like to speak to the whole 
motion subsequently. 

First of all, the main thrust of the motion 
is outlined in clauses (a) and (b), that is, 
the hiring of legal counsel and the establish- 
ment of a work plan for the committee. 
Item (c) is a timing portion of that motion. 
I submit that it is substantially different to 
the motion put forward to us by Mr. New- 
man because it is also dependent upon us 
carrying out the responsibilities outlined in 
clauses (a) and (b). 

In other words, it is far more far-reaching 
than the straightforward and simple motion 
put forward by Mr. Newman, That would 
be my submission on clause (c). I think there 
is a substantial difference between the word 
“adjourn” and the word “defer.” 


Mr. Eaton: I would comment on that too, 
Mr. Chairman. In this instance, we're just 
deferring this matter. We’re not really stop- 
ping the report of the Ministry of Natural 


Resources from going on. In other words, 


we could discuss the report and several 
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other items under that report. Is is just 
simply deferring this one item. 


10 p.m. 


Mr. Bolan: If I could speak to the point 
of order, I would like to deal first of all 
with the original motion which was passed 
by this committee, back on April 1, that 
this committee take up as its first order of 
business, and as a matter of priority, the 
1979 annual report of the Ministry of Na- 
tural Resources for the purpose of inquiring 
into the performance by the minister and 


his officials of their responsibilities with 
respect to the Nakina fire. 
The motion presented by Mr. Newman, 


when you strip away the verbiage, is that 
we adjourn our consideration of what we 
are doing— 


Mr. Wildman: Of the ministry’s report. 


Mr. Bolan: But the ministry’s report is for 
the purpose of inquiring into the perform- 
ance of the minister and the ministry. When 
you ‘get down to the bare words, Mr. New- 
man’s motion is a motion to adjourn what- 
ever consideration we are giving in this 
committee, until such time as the divisional 
court has rendered a decision on the appli- 
cation for judicial review. That is my under- 
standing of his motion, which was defeated. 

[Paragraph (c) of Mr. Foulds’ motion is to 
defer—I infer that defer means adjourn or 
put off or hold over—further consideration— 
consideration is the word used in Mr. New- 
man’s motion, which was defeated—of the 
matter presently before the committee until 
the ruling on the neutrality of the inquest— 
presumably that can only be dealing with 
the application before the Supreme Court— 
has been handed down. 

What is the difference between Mr. New- 
man’s motion, which was defeated, to ad- 
journ the consideration of all proceedings 
until the Supreme Court has given a deci- 
sion on the application before it, and para- 
graph (c), which is to defer, consideration— 
the same word used in the motion which 
was defeated—of the matter presently before 
us, which is the matter under consideration 
—until the ruling on the neutrality of the 
inquest? 

I can only infer that what Mr. Foulds 
means by the words “until a ruling on the 
neutrality of the inquest has been handed 
down” iis in fact the hearing before the 
Supreme Court. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You have omitted two 
other items. One condition is the disposition 
of that particular application before the 
court, and another is the engagement of 
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counsel before it is dealt with. Also a steer- 


tion with that legal counsel. 


Paragraph (c) includes those two othel 
conditions. They are not separable from the | 
court, It is not only the disposition of the © 
court matter. It is also conditional on the — . 
hiring of counsel and the working out of a. 


plan of attack in connection with this par- 
ticular hearing. 


Mr. Bolan: If I may respond to Mr. Tal 
mgr (a) and Ap? speak for themselves— 


itself. 


Mr. Bolan: —and they are redundant wha 
they follow the first portion. of paragraph | 


(c). The first portion of paragraph (c) is to 


put over whatever consideration this com- | 
mittee is giving until the ruling on the neu- | 


trality of the inquest has been announced, 


period, That is the germane part of (c); that | 


is what (c) is all about. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: That’s only one of the 


points. 


Mr. Bolan: Parts (a) and (b) are redundall 
because they are already in (a) and (b) abovel 


I am not quarrelling with (a) and (b) right | 


now; I am just quarrelling with (c). 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: No, no, it is not. 


Mr. Bolan: I am saying that (c) is out of 


order. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: No, no, because there is | 


no timing. 


to us. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: All right. But (a) and (b) | 


as enumerated are different from the implica- 


tions of (a) and (b) in (c), because in (c) a — 
certain timing is implicit and that timing is — 
after the inquest. That is in conjunction with | 


the court application in regard to the inquest 


being disposed of. Also, you have to have 
legal counsel and you have to have a steering | 


committee. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: It doesn’t stand alone in 


any case. } 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You can’t separate it. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Kerr, you are the third — 
legal counsel. Give us your neutral opinion. 


| 
ing committee is to be appointed to deter- — 
mine the detailed plan of work in conjunc- 


Mr. Bolan: Parts (a) and (b) are scoepttil 







{ 


} 


| 


{ 
: 
| 


| 
| 
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Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I agree, first of 


all, with what Mr. Roulds and Mr, Taylor » 


have said. I think it is important to realize | 


that the motion of Mr. Newman was a4 


motion to adjourn, and the rules of procedure © 


under committees say when such motion is” 


defeated no other such motion shall be made © 










unless some intermediate proceeding has 
taken place. - 

| I don’t think the motion moved by Mr. 
Foulds is such a motion. I think this is a 
motion to engage legal counsel and, once 
sounsel has been engaged, to meet with the 
steering committee of this committee, to de- 
velop a detailed plan and (c), as has been 
said, the timing of consideration after these 
‘wo points have been carried out. 

In substance, Mr. Foulds’ motion is not a 
notion to adjourn, and I think it was men- 
ioned by somebody that Mr. Newman’s mo- 
ion is that no further discussion of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources annual report 
xe considered and the committee be ad- 
ourned with respect to any such discussions, 
whereas here we are talking about a particu- 

item. 










ractically and substantively one and the 
ame thing. That is my view and my reading 
f the Newman-Foulds resolution, the (c) 
art of the Foulds resolution in particular. 
But I did ask you, sir, in your capacity as 
tbiter of this matter, to make a ruling in 
onjunction with the Clerk of the House on 
xis very technical matter, which concerns 
te a great deal. Quite frankly, I say it most 
irectly, if the gag rule is going to be applied 
» this committee, however subtly, I want to 
now that it is legal. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Mackenzie, you have 
2en pretty neutral. We would like to get a 
uing. 

ia Foulds: That was unkind in connec 
on with Mr. Mackenzie. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 


vetend to know what the legal definition 
ay be of the first as against the (c) part of 
e motion that my colleague has moved. In 
ms of this particular subject, I am obvi- 
isly a new member of the committee, but I 
0 know we are dealing with a very serious 
fatter. I do know we are not getting an- 
vers. I am not sure it is always the fault of 
fe ministry people, and I can obviously see 
lat there is a real concern over what kind 
(a legal position they are in and others are 



















I also think what I have seen here tonight 
ikes this committee nothing more than a 
body circus, and I don’t think we are going 
get a serious look at the problem, the 
‘tious look we should have at the problem, 
til we resolve or set out the ground rules. 
x that reason I would support my col- 
igue’s motion. 
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Mr. Chairman: After hearing all sides on 
item (c), the clerk of the committee claims 
that one jis to defer and the other is to ad- 
journ; so there are two different interpreta- 
tions. 

As far as (a) and (b) are concerned, I 
think they are important to the framing of 
item (c). You have every right to challenge 
my ruling but, having heard all sides of it, I 
would say Mr. Fould’s motion is in order. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, I feel so 
strongly about it I would like to challenge 
your ruling, if only because I would like to 
have the advice of the Clerk of the House. 

Mr. Kerr: Mr. Richardson is Clerk As- 
sistant, 


Mr. Conway: I said the Clerk of the 
House; not the First Clerk Assistant or what- 
ever. That is my entitlement; so, regrettable 
as it is, I challenge the ruling. 

Mr. Eaton: I would just draw the atten- 
tion of the chairman to the inconsistency of 
the Liberal position, because I well recall 
what took place on the Babcock and Wilcox 
discussion when you made a motion and then 
you came ‘back and changed it slightly and it 
was ruled in your favour. 

Mr. Chairman: I understand this is not 
debatable. We will take a vote on my ruling. 

All those in favour of the chairman’s 
ruling will please raise their hands. 

Those opposed? 

The chairman’s ruling is upheld. 

Mr. Foulds: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to speak to that, if I might, because I resent 
more than I can say the cheap political tac- 
tics the members of the Liberal Party have 
just engaged in with the accusation of a gag 
rule. 


Mr. Bolan: What would you call it, then? 


Mr. Foulds: Just listen for a while. Button 
your lip and listen for a while, for once, 
instead of using your cheap lawyer’s theatri- 
cal tricks in here. 


Mr. Riddell: Get off your high horse. 


Mr. Mackenzie: If you could speak for 
yourself instead of Greer feeding you notes 
you might get somewhere in your caucus. 


Mr. Foulds: It is obvious in the four days 
we have discussed this matter that we have 
before us a matter of considerable complexity 
and one which is, for me personally, one of 
the most difficult things I have ever had to 
deal with as a legislator. 

I went home on the weekend after Mr. 
Auld and Mr. McMurtry tabled their material, 
and I read through all of it. As an objective, 
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outside observer I have never been through 
a more wrenching experience. It must have 
been wrenching not only for the families in- 
volved, but also for the ministry personnel 
involved. 

As a politician I feel there are certain 
rules of fair play that need to be engaged in. 
There are certain things we as legislators 
have to do. One of them is to find out the 
truth in so far as that is possible, and one is 
to play by rules which do not demean the 
profession of politician. I think we have seen 
some people playing by rules that demean the 
profession of politician. 

Nobody in this House, if I may be im- 
modest, has been more tough and relentless 
than I have been in pursuing the minister 
and his policies when I thought they were 
in error. I will continue to do that on this 
matter. But if we are going to do this on this 
matter, we need to do it in an atmosphere 
that has dignity and has solid legal opinion 
behind it that is neutral, that is all legal 
opinion. We don’t back off simply because the 
ministry and the ministry’s lawyer say we 
should back off. We need to have some 
weight on our side. 

I, for one, have a number of questions I 
would like to raise with regard to PB-3 in 
Geraldton district. I would like to get into 
those in some detail. I would like to get into 
those in some detail when they are in contra- 
diction to the Ontario Provincial Police in- 
vestigation which is in the confidential report 
put together by the criminal investigation 
branch of the OPP for the crown counsel. 

When we are getting into those, I would 
like to make sure that as a legislator I am 
not contaminating the legal processes that 
this Legislature has set up, whether they be 
the Supreme Court of Ontario or the coroner's 
inquest. 

I resent more than I can say the allega- 
tions made in the last few minutes by the 
members of the Liberal Party, because I will 
do everything I can to defeat the Tory gov- 
ernment. It is my responsibility, as the spokes- 
man for the New Democratic Party in the 
matter of natural resources, to find whatever 
weaknesses I can in the administration of that 
ministry and in the carrying out of its re- 
svonsibilities. But I want to do that in a 
thorough and honest and complete way. We 
have not been able to do that in the last 
four days before this committee. We have 
not been able to do it for a whole host of 
reasons that I need not go into. 

I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that not 
only is my motion in order, but it is the only 
one that makes sense if this committee is to 
carry out its responsibilities into investigating 
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the matter that was referred to it by Mr. 
Bolan’s orginal motion when we met. 

Mr. Conway: Mr. Chairman, on the motion 
which has been ruled in order I would now | 
move an amendment. | 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Conway moves that the : 
motion be amended by striking article (c). 

Mr. Conway: Speaking to my Own motion, 
if I may, I appreciate the points made by the | 
member for Port Arthur (Mr. Foulds). I have, 
with one exception, sat through all the de 
Iiberations of this particular inquiry. I main- | 
tain now, as I have throughout, that we have > 
an obligation and a responsibility and a place | 
to proceed with an examination, as the refer-. | 
ence agreed to some days ago directed us to. 
1 obviously differ from certain members | 
present about the role of the sub judice con- | 
vention as it relates to our abilities to do or. 
not to do certain things. " 

I feel equally strongly about that. As 1 
said, I do not come here to shirk in any way 
the responsibilities as I see them, and to that 
end I feel that article (c) of Mr. Foulds’ | 
resolution is untimely and stands in the way 
of prosecution of the responsibilities that I 
have. That is my point of view, and that is 
why I have moved that article (c) of Mr. 
Foulds’ motion, which you ruled in order, be 
struck. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, speaking 
briefly to the amendment, I can’t agree with 
the amendment for the obvious reason that it 
is central to the plan of action which is pro 
posed in the motion. | 

Over the last three or four days we have 
experienced long procedural : wrangles whick. 
have got us absolutely nowhere. We have 
been arguing over sub judice from time t 
time. We keep coming up against it and Ww 
have had to back off. We have, I think un 
fortunately, been presented with a situation 
where it has been very difficult to get in 
formation either because the ministry official 
haven’t had it, haven’t been able to give itt’ 
us or were unwilling to give it to us, 0 
perhaps because of the unfortunate lack 0' 
ability that myself and other members of th. 
committee may have had in terms of lege 
understanding or perhaps lack of ability 1) 
cross-examination. | 
10:20 p.m. . 

Tf we were to strike (c) I think we woul 
continue in the same wrangle over procedur 
over whether something is sub judice or no. 
Even if we were to accept the first two par 
of the motion and had legal counsel and ba. 
developed a detailed plan, as long 4s tt 
questions are before the court and the que 
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tion of the neutrality of the inquest is not 
settled we will continue these procedural 
wrangles and the whole matter will be dealt 
with in an atmosphere of a circus, which I 
think it has been over the last couple of days, 
_and it would just lead to more heartache for 
the families and be just a waste of time. 
_ Mr. J. Johnson: ‘Mr. Chairman, several 
_days ago when we started these hearings I 
mentioned that I was concerned about the 
lack of. expertise in this committee to deal 
with this subject matter and that we did need 
legal counsel. We finally recognize that. I 
think we are dealing with an extremely emo- 
tional and tragic issue, and I think it is time 
we started to deal with it in the sense of 
importance that it should have, and try to 
stay away from the political arena. 

I want to commend Mr. Foulds for his 
comments, with the exception of one remark 
that he made pertaining to the downfall of 
'the Tories. I fully support the rest of his 
| presentation, and I do so with the respect 

and appreciation of the concern that he has 
for the issue in front of us. I hope the rest 
of the members of this committee will share 
his compassion and concern for the rest of 
the hearings when we start into them after 
the coroner’s inquest. 

Mr. Bolan: If I might speak to the amend- 
_ment, I might say that when this committee 
first met on April 1 we set about to look into 
the conduct of the minister and the ministry 
with respect to the tragedy which’ had hap- 
pened back on August 22. 

I might remind Mr. Foulds, as well as the 
‘minister and other members of the com- 
mittee, that when we were doing the esti- 
‘mates of the Ministry of Natural Resources 
towards the end of November and in the 
beginning of December we purposely did not 

ask the minister any questions relating to 
‘this, because we were very much concerned 
with what had taken place and we were very 
‘much concerned with what was going on. . 
' We had, just like Mr. Foulds had, inside 
information that the report which was pre- 


4 
, 


pared by the board of review was ‘a rather 

















damning report in so far as what had taken 





‘place on August 22. There were some general 
‘recommendations made and it was a no- 
holds-barred report which was, if I can use 
the word, critical of the way certain things 
were done. 

I am bringing this to the attention of the 
members of the committee to point out that, 
jalthough the estimates of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources would have ‘been the 
proper forum for us to embark upon ques- 
tions relating to the incident, we purposely 
refrained from doing so. I remember speak- 


| 








ing to Mr. Foulds about it, because I was 
preparing a motion that would have set aside 
some time to discuss this matter, 

However, on reconsideration and on dis- 
cussing the whole matter with Mr. Foulds, 
we did not want to appear and we did not 
want to present ourselves as political oppor- 
tunists, Because the events which had hap- 
pened were so serious and because of the 
inquest which was going on, we felt it in- 
cumbent upon us as members of the Legisla- 
ture not to get involved in it. 

As far as requests (a) and (b) are con- 


cerned, we discussed— 


Mr. Eaton: You are supposed to be speak- 
ing to the amendment, which was section 
(c). 

Mr. Bolan: Yes, I realize that. However, 
in speaking on the amendment I can speak 
on the whole motion, because section (c) of 
the motion, the part which is under amend- 
ment by Mr. Conway, deals with (a) and 
(b), and as such, I can talk about (a) and 
(b). 

You may recall that on April 8 there was 
some preliminary discussion on the question 
of whether we would retain legal counsel. I 
believe it was April 8, but it really doesn’t 
matter. I felt at that time we had a fairly 
good idea of the areas we intended to ex- 
plore, and to me those areas were quite 
clearly defined in the original motion which 
was passed by this committee and which 
set this out. 

Basically, as I have said several times, it 
was to inquire into the performance by the 
minister and his officials. We, as informed 
legislators—and that expression has been used 
tonight by someone else in the committee 
when we were suggesting that each party 
would ‘have assistance in our deliberations 
here—myself and other members of the com- 
mittee, felt we need not engage legal counsel 
at that time because the areas to be explored 
were quite clear and were areas we could 
zero in on. 

What has occurred since then is that a 
mass of documentation has been supplied to 
us, and we are expecting another mass of 
documentation in the form of the transcript 
of the inquest which is going on. I believe, 
Mr. Brown, you indicated to us there would 
be a copy of the transcript of the inquest 
available to each party. 

10:30 p.m. 

In view of the fact that we will be faced 
with the transcript of the inquest, and in 
view of the fact that we have this additional 
information which has been presented to us, 
and looking closer at the problems which are 
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presenting themselves with respect to the sub 
judice rule and the interpretation of it, it 
would appear that we now have reached the 
point in the proceedings where we would 
consent to (a) and (b). However, I feel that 
by acquiescing, or by allowing the motion to 
go through as presented, it would put an- 
other lengthy delay on the committee work. 

I might indicate to you that the Supreme 
Court of Ontario has indicated that it may be 
ready to hear the judicial review hearing by 
the end of June. They expect all the tran- 
scripts from the inquest to be ready by about 
May 20. Then, of course, everything will have 
to be presented to the court, and they will 
have to plough through some 16 volumes, or 
a large number of pages of transcript. That 
is the information I have. 

Mr. Brown: Do you mind if I intervene 
here? When it became apparent that we 
weren’t going to have the transcript, it was 
also apparent that we were not going to be 
able to proceed today, which was the day 
we had undertaken to— 


Mr. Bolan: That’s right. 


Mr. Brown: I made a request of the court, 
since we weren’t going to be able to proceed 
because of the lack of the full transcript, 
to get a new date with the full court as 
opposed to the one judge who would have 
heard it today, and a longer period of time, 
because we thought it was probably going 
to extend beyond one day. What the court 
has advised me, and I take it it is the Chief 
Justice who has advised this, is that should 
we be able to perfect it—and that means that 
all the argument be in and the transcripts 
be filed with the court—by May 20, then we 
will be given a date in June. 

I might advise you that my understand- 
ing is that the transcript has been completed. 
It hasn’t been delivered, but I spoke with 
the special examiner on Tuesday and he in- 
dicated to me it had been completed. 


Mr. Bolan: Is this being transcribed in 
Thunder Bay? 


Mr. Brown: Yes. 


Mr. Foulds: They can transcribe in Thun- 
der Bay. They have very good court report- 
ers there. 


Mr. Bolan: Usually on something like this 
they would bring in a special examiner from 
Toronto. 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Castonguay might take 
exception with that. In any event, he is the 
gentleman who is the special examiner in 
Thunder Bay, and he advised me that he 
has the transcript finished up to the last day 
of the inquest. I would expect that we should 


have no trouble in meeting the May 20 date 
for the purposes of perfecting the matter and, 
therefore, should be able to hhave it heard — 
by the full court in June. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. Bolan: Continuing with my speaking - 
on the amendment— 

Mr. Chairman: Has the committee de- 
cided it will go beyond 10:30 and finish 
this? s 

Mr. Conway: I am wondering about tha 
as well, Mr. Chairman. I don’t believe we 
have— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: You should have wond- 
ered about that before. Is that why you have 
been talking so long? 

Mr. Conway: If I might speak to the chair- 
man’s point, because I’m becoming very 
sensitive to abide by all the rules, lest my 
colleagues from Prince Edward-Lennox (Mr. 
J. A. Taylor) and Durham-York (Mr. W. New- 
man) be upset that we are running in the 
face of some judicial or some parliamentary 
convention— a 

Mr. Wildman: That’s exactly the problem 
you've been wrangling all the time. 


Mr. Conway: I just want to get some di- 
rection. I was not the first one to raise the 
spectre about rules and regulations; so those 
who have enjoined me to do so must bear 
with me now that they have my attention. 

I respectfully submit to you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the standing orders, by means of 
which we govern ourselves, say, under 1(a): 
“The proceedings of the Legislative Assem-— 
bly of Ontario, and in all committees of 
the assembly, shall be conducted according 
to the following standing orders.” Mj 

Mr. Mackenzie: We can go to the next 
meeting, Sean. 


Mr. Conway: I want to discuss matters. 
I don’t wish to rush unduly into things. 

In 3(a) those same standing orders say: 
“Except as provided in clause (b), and in 
standing order 28, on any Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday or Thursday, if the business of © 
the day is not concluded at 6 o'clock p.m, 
the Speaker shall leave the chair until 8 
o’clock p.m. and the House shall continue 
to sit until 10:30 o’clock p.m., when it shall 
adjourn without motion.” 

Then it says in 3(b): “The House may sit 
beyond 10:30 p.m. on the passage of a govern- 
ment motion for that purpose but such 
government motion shall not pass if 20 mem- 
bers stand in their places.” 

I recognize tonight is a late show in the 
House—the bells have not yet rung—and I 
have a further comment of some length to 










make on my amendment. I wanted to take 
this opportunity, since Mr. Chairman raised 
jit— 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: We know you have been 
filibustering. It has been obvious to everyone. 
‘Let’s not play games. Put the motion. 

_ Mr. Chairman: I am going to put the 
motion. I think I have been fair in allowing 
people to speak on this. You have all heard 
Mr. Conway’s amendment. 

All those in favour, please— 


Mr. Conway: You are not going to give me 
a ruling, Mr. Chairman, on the matter of— 
Mr. Chairman: No. I think we discussed it 
long enough. I sense what is going on as 
well. Therefore, I am going to put the amend- 
ment before the committee to vote on. 
| All those in favour? 
| Mr. Riddell: You're not going to, give me a 
chance to speak? I have been quiet all night. 
Mr. Chairman: I’m sorry, Jack. But, after 
ull, when you have newspaper reporters look- 
ag at the clock and signalling, I would like 
stay up where Mr. Greer is and then we will 


| ° 
mow who you are representing. 


_ All those in favour of the amendment, 
lease show their intentions by holding up 
heir hands. 


All those opposed? 
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The amendment is lost. 

Mr. Foulds: I think your comment with 
regard to the press was unwarranted. 

Mr. Chairman: I will tell you, frankly, I 
observed them looking up here and looking 
at the clock and signalling— 


». Mr. Foulds: I think it is a very difficult 


thing, Mr. Chairman, for a chairman to inter- 
pret in such a blatant way the actions of any 
member of the committee or of the audience, 
without them being explicitly. expressed. 

Mr. Chairman: Well, my friend, what I 
see, I am sure of, and I speak of what I saw. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Chairman: On the main motion, all 
those in favour? 

I declare the motion. carried. 

I understand the clerk will. have to draw 


\.up a report. The motion is carried, and I 


will have to report this to the House. 

Mr. Foulds: Would it not make sense for 
the committee to carry on its ordinary busi- 
ness on. Wednesday morning next, with the 


Ministry of Energy, estimates? 


Mr. Chairman: That’s normal. 
Interjections. 


Mr. Chairman: I have to be guided by the 
House leaders. 


The committee adjourned at 10:39 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The committee met at 10:05 in committee 


room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
(continued) 
_ Mr. Chairman: I see all parties are rep- 
resented. When we carried vote 2002, we 
Gigantes and Mr. Reed 
wanted to say something on items 3 and 4. 


‘If you want to start off, we can give you 
‘an opportunity to discuss that, 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, it was 


‘my understanding that items 3 and 4 would 


‘be discussed at the time Hydro was here— 
Mr. Chairman: That was what Julian 


Reed wanted. Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: The honourable mem- 


ber wanted to make sure he could make 
‘some reference to items 3 and 4 at that 
time, although the vote has been carried. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. As long as it is 
agreed, it is quite all right. 

On vote 2003, renewable energy pro- 
gram: 


Ms. Gigantes: First of all, I would like to 
ask, Mr. Chairman, this being April 23, 
whether we have any closing figures for the 
fiscal year 1979-80? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Apparently they are not 
completed yet. In our bookkeeping we are 
waiting for other ministries to share with 
us their journal entries, because they have 
the responsibility of delivering some of 
these programs, We are still waiting for 
some of that information. That is my un- 
derstanding. : 

Ms. Gigantes: Do we have any prelimi- 
nary indication of how much of the budgets 
from the allocations last year for renewable 
energy have been spent during this past 





-lyear? 








Hon. Mr. Welch: It would be difficult for 
us at this time to give you any indication 
without these figures, but as soon as they 
are available we will share them with you. 
Ms. Gigantes: I would like to ask the 
minister what has happened with the $58- 
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million, five-year federal/provincial  pro- 
gram of sharing costs on renewable energy? 
I understand there has been an appoint- 
ment to that program in terms of an ad- 
ministrative person, and I would like to 
know how the ministry separates out the 
expenditures that would be made under 
that program from any other expenditures. 

For example, do the estimates that we 
are dealing with under the renewable en- 
ergy program for the current fiscal year 
include expenditures that will be funded 
out of that joint federal/provincial program? 


10:10 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes, I know it is a 
shared program. Perhaps I will have the 
deputy show you how we have broken 
down those two items as far as this is 
concerned. 

Mr. Rowan: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
Mr. Chairman, as was announced some time 
there is a Canada-Ontario bilateral 
agreement for the demonstration of energy 
conservation and renewable energy technol- 
ogies in the amount of $58 million, That is 
$29 million for each government over a 
five-year period. If the members like, we 
have a slide that identifies the breakout of 
this program. We would be very happy to 
show it to the mmbers. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is it a complicated slide? 

Mr. Rowan: I do not think so. 


Ms. Gigantes: I wonder if you could 
just mimeograph it? 

Mr. Rowan: We can have copies made, 
but it would take some time. 

Ms. Gigantes: That is fine. We can get it 
later and discuss the contents of the slide 
now. 

Mr. Rowan: The objectives of the pro- 
gram are, first, to develop and demonstrate 
promising technologies which use renew- 
able energy resources, conserve energy, Or 
make its use more efficient; second, to de- 
velop a broad public awareness of the 
potential of renewable energy and conser- 


ago, 
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vation technologies; and third, to create 
employment in new or existing industries. 

The background to this program and the 
way in which it is being implemented is as 
follows: prime responsibility for effecting re- 
sults through the implementation of the bi- 
lateral program rests with the province, and 
specifically with the Ministry of Energy. 

Ontario’s overall program in these two 
areas of conservation and renewable energy 
will continue to be based on the province’s 
energy policies and objectives. The program 
itself is administered within the ministry by 
the conservation and renewable energy 
group, but there is close consultation and 
discussion with other ministries, agencies and 
the private sector. 

The emphasis of the bilateral agreement is 
on projects which are demonstration-oriented 
and are viewed as leading to eventual com- 
mercialization of that technology. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is that set out in the agree- 
ment or is it the way the ministry has 
decided? 

Mr. Rowan: That is set out in the agree- 
ment with the federal government. There is 
heavy involvement of third parties. We are 
hoping and expecting that third parties will 
come forward with suggestions as to the 
types of projects which should be initiated. 
We see the private sector playing a very 
active role in the program-planning process 
and demonstrating a commitment to the proj- 
ects by sharing the costs. 

As I indicated earlier, the total funding 
for the program is $58 million. The federal 
Department of Energy, Mines and Resources 
has indicated flexibility in apportioning the 
amounts to specific fiscal years so that un- 
spent funds are not necessarily lost. There 
is no fixed amount being allocated for any 
particular fiscal year, although they obvi- 
ously are planning set targets. If those tar- 
gets are not met for one reason or another, 
the money is not lost to the program in sub- 
sequent years. 


Ms. Gigantes: Do they give you a certain 
amount of money each year to put in a 
bank account, or do you draw on it as you 
see the project developing? 

Mr. Rowan: They will not give us the 
money in advance to put in the bank. There 
is a process of approval and, as I indicated, 
this slide is designed to show that process, 
and the linkage between our ministry, other 
ministries in the Ontario government and the 
federal government. 


Ms. Gigantes: Does the federal govern- 
ment approve each and every project as the 
moneys are allocated for it? 


Mr. Rowan: Yes. There is a process of | 
discussion and consultation whereby there is 
agreement that particular projects would be 
undertaken. The budget for each fiscal year 
is subject to approval by both governments. 

Ms. Gigantes: What was the starting date 
on the agreement? Did it start when it was 
announced? 


Mr. Rowan: The program started when it 
was announced, but it was clear from the 
beginning that there would be a period of 
organization and sorting out of the relation- 
ships between the province and the federal 
government. Ours was one of the first bi- 
lateral ‘agreements ‘between the federal gov- 
ernment and any province. 5s 

As a matter of fact, I think the agreement 
we developed with the federal government is 
a model for other provinces. We spent a 
lot of time with the federal government in 
developing the terms of reference, the ground 
rules, and this has enabled the federal gov- 
ernment to come to subsequent agreements 
with other provinces. 


Ms. Gigantes: That work was done before | 
June 18, 1979? 


Mr. Rowan: Only in part, but certainly 
in terms of the broad framework of the 
agreement. Following that, there needed to 
be put in place more detailed relationships 
with respect to how projects are approved 
and the general working relationship between 
the conservation and renewable energy group » 
within the Ministry of Energy and its coun- 
ternart in the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources. That has taken a fair amount 
of time. 


Ms. Gigantes: Is it the energy conserva- 
tion group at the federal level? I’ve forgotten 
the exact name of it. i 

Mr. Rowan: I’m trying to find the exact 
name, but it is the conservation group in 
Energy, Mines and Resources that has 
primary responsibility. ; 

Ms. Gigantes: Will that change if and 
when the federal government develops 2 
renewable energy corporation? Do you ex- 
pect anv change in the framework under 
which the agreement will operate? 


Mr. Rowan: That is an interesting ques- 
tion. We have tried to find out: from the 
federal government just how the alternative 
energy corporation subsidiary of Petrocan 
will be set up. There was some suggestion 
that perhaps many of the programs that 
Energy, Mines ‘and Resources had in the 
renewable energy area particularly would 
be transferred to the alternative energy cor 


i 

















poration en masse, including all of the grant 
programs. 

— Another viewpoint—and [ think it’s the one 
which Petrocan hholds—is that it would not 


be a good idea to transfer these grant pro- 


erams, these research and development pro- 
grams, to the alternative energy corporation, 
but rather the alternative energy corpora- 
ion should focus its attention more on the 
area of taking technology and tuming it 
nto a commercial opportunity. 

I can’t tell you how the federal govern- 
nent in concert with Petrocan will ultimately 
jecide. I feel, however, at this time the 
shances are that this bilateral agreement will 
‘emain with Energy, Mines and Resources 
and will not be transferred. 

10:20 a.m. 


Ms. Gigantes: The difference you are 
i vibing is essentially one of the level of 
yovernment involvement in the. commer- 
‘alization process. You are suggesting that 
Petrocan has an interest in seeing the gov- 
wnment involved in such commercial projects. 
| Mr. Rowan: That is correct. I think if you 
risualize it as a spectrum that would run all 
he way from applied basic research through 
levelopment demonstration and then com- 
mercial application. I would think the alter- 
sative energy corporation, las a subsidiary of 
etrocan, will be at the commercial end of 
hat spectrum rather than at the research 
md development end. That is just based 
ipon discussions we have had to date, but 
ho knows what the ultimate decision will 
veP 

| The importance of planning and co-ordina- 








on and/or renewable energy is shown by 
he magnitude of the funds required to com- 
aercialize projects, 


Ss in projects involving energy conserva- 


regardless of whether 
ney qualify for funding under the bilateral 
greement. For example, the possible district 
‘eating project involving the R. L. Hearn 
senerating Station could qualify for $10 
aillion of funding in the 1983-84 period. 

I should advise that the ministry and 
Iydro have just entered into an agreement 
a the last little while for Hydro to look at 
1e potential of the R. L. Hearn plant to 
onvert municipal solid waste or garbage 
ito heat as a possible source of heat for the 
istrict heating plant. The cost of feasibility 
cudies ‘and engineering design services for 
commercially viable project could approxi- 
1ate $2 million to $3 million for that plant. 
| Dealing with the progress of the agreement 
uring the fiscal year 1979-80, as you know 
e agreement was signed on May 16, 1979, 
r the fiscal year ending March 31, 1980. 
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Ten projects totalling in excess of $1 million 
were submitted for approval, but the main 
emphasis, as I indicated earlier, has concen- 
trated on developing a plan for organizing 
and administering an agreement within the 
conservation and renewable energy group of 
the ministry and between the CARE group 
and the federal government. 


Ms. Gigantes: You have just hired staff to 
co-ordinate that. 


Mr. Rowan: That is correct. We have just 
hired a bilateral agreement co-ordinator to 
take that process which has been established, 
the process of dealing with other ministries, 
the private sector and with the federal gov- 
ernment, and then getting approval with the 
federal government for not only these 10 pro- 
jects which have already been submitted for 
approval, but also to deal with the private 
sector to get additional suggestions for pro- 
jects to be financed under this bilateral agree- 
ment. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, this leads me 
directly to the question I asked earlier, which 
is, how much of the allocations in the current 
fiscal year that we see under renewable energy 
programs to start with, will be associated with 
allocations coming from the federal -provincial 
agreement? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I will just ask the ques- 
tion another way so we understand. The esti- 
mates now call for over $6 million for renew- 
able energy development—we’'ll talk about $7 
million. How much of that $7 million do we 
hope to recover under the joint agreement? 


Mr. Rowan: That really is a function of the 
types of programs or projects which are 
agreed upon with the federal government so a 
precise number isn’t possible. What is possible, 
I think— 

Ms. Gigantes: What does the Treasurer (Mr. 
F, S. Miller) say to you? Does he ask you 
how much of this $7 million you are going 
to spend this year in renewable energy, are 
you going to be able to recoup from the 
federal-provincial agreement? 


Mr. Rowan: You might want to look at it 
another way. Rather than seeing this $7 mil- 
lion or $6.1 million, of energy development 
money being recouped, I like to see the 
bilateral agreement as an opportunity for the 
province to add to that amount. In other 
words, it gives us leverage. 


Ms. Gigantes: When you say to the Trea- 
surer, “We want $6.199 million for renewable 
energy development in 1980-81,” you con- 
sider that once he says “Okay, you can have 
that,” that’s money that comes from Ontario 
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sources—period—and that whatever you do on 
top of that is going to come out of the 
federal-provincial agreement? 


Mr. Rowan: Keep in mind the way in which 
the bilateral agreement is structured. It is a 
50-50 sharing, so if we are able to get the 
federal government to agree that a particular 
project should be financed 50 per cent by 
Ontario and 50 per cent by the federal gov- 
ernment, that means there is more money in 
our own estimates which is available for some- 
thing else. We see the bilateral agreement as 
an opportunity to expand our efforts in the 
renewable area. 


Ms. Gigantes: I could at this point say—as 
somebody who sits down to try and review 
seriously the accounts that are proposed for 
this fiscal year—the kinds of itemization that 
are available to us at this stage are really 
totally inadequate. There is no way we can 
make any assessment, from the documenta- 
tion we have received so far, of what is hap- 
pening in particular programs, or of what the 
provincial allocations for those programs dur- 
ing the current fiscal year are likely to be. 
We just don’t have any overall documentation 
on, for example, the progress in a program 
or project from last year to this year or how 
much money was spent last year. 

I leave aside the problem that we don't 
have the accounts from last year—that’s 
understandable—but we have never had from 
this ministry an adequate accounting, a fol- 
lowable accounting for the purposes of fiscal 
review of what moneys are going into what 
projects. The added complication is going 
to arise from the point of view, I am sure, 
of you, of the Treasurer of Ontario and cer- 
tainly of us sitting as opposition interested 
parties, of where the money is coming from 
and where it is going. 

I am wondering if there isn’t a better way 
of developing these accounts so that when 
we hit the next fiscal year—perhaps even be- 
fore that, if the minister can find his way 
through the bureaucracy to get stuff whipped 
into digestible shape—we could have an over- 
all accounting. What we are left with, for 
example, in the renewable energy section of 
the ministry program, is whole bits or scraps of 
ministerial statements in the House, press re- 
leases, speeches by the minister made here 
and there, and by the deputy minister, or a 
director of this or that program. 

From a fiscal accounting point of view, the 
other day I listened to the outgoing federal 
auditor general talking about how very little 
parliamentarians are able to exercise any kind 
of appropriate financial review of government 
programs. I think the problem he described 


at the federal level is exactly the same kind 
of problem we face here. I have never looked 
at the federal accounts in great detail, but I 
have never seen a ministry that got away with 
as little information about specific kinds of 
programs as this one. 

One can forgive this kind of operation for 
two or three years while the ministry is 
getting immersed in a renewable enervy pro- 
gram or a conservation program of some 
effort, but we have now had several vears 
of these kinds of poetic overviews with no 
reasonable way of discussing what has been 
happening in a particular fiscal year, or the 
intent for the current one or the next one. 


10:30 a.m. 


The kind of background we get in the 
ministry estimates—pages 32, 33, 34, and 335, 


which cover the renewable energy program—_ 


is the setting out of goals we have heard 
enunciated before, in many cases in very 


vague terms. It must be difficult for the min- 
ister to get a grasp on these programs if the 


information he is getting is in this form. If 
he has better information and if he could col- 


late it for us and provide it to us in a digest- 


ible manner, I think it would be enormously 


useful for the kinds of discussions we could’ 


have here. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I think the comments 


made by the honourable member are quite’ 
understandable. What we are really doing 
here in this exercise is considering the budget: 
for the current fiscal year for the ministry, 


and we are asking for so much money for 
this particular program. The member asks: 
“What plans do you have generally with re- 
spect to the expenditure of this money? What 
will he some of the initiatives and where will 
be the emphasis?” Certainly, we can provide 


as hest we can, even this morning with staff 
neonle who are charged with responsibilities: 


in this area, an answer to where the general 
thrust will be. 

The member will recall that in my open 
ing statement—if it wasn’t there, then cer: 
tainly during the course of these estimates 
at some juncture—I myself felt there ‘wat 
some point in bringing together what wat 
going on across the government in this whol 
area. By June, I would hope to have a book 
let which we will call Ontario. Energy 0 
Energy Ontario, whichever it is going to be 
showing what is going on across governmen 
and perhaps including in that particular pub 
lication something of the detail the membe 
has made reference to. 


It is one thing to talk about our emphasi 
in solar and the program with respect to bid: 
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mass and energy from waste and the remote 
power projects and so on. We can talk about 
}some of those things quite properly under 
this vote today. 
_ The member will also know in that con- 
nection that early in my tenure we did re- 
| lease the energy security paper. It has been 
our plan since that time to put some further 
flesh on that particular skeleton and to be 
‘more specific with respect to how we were 
going about attaining some of those particu- 
lar goals and objectives as well. That will 
‘be part of this package. 
I must say, I can understand. Although it 
‘appears to be piecemeal and almost ad 
thockery, I assure you there is some delib- 
erate planning and development in so far as 
_this is concerned. We will be glad to share 
with you this morning as much of the detail 
as you would like with respect to each of 
these votes. 


| Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask the minister if 
he considers the kind of information that 
\was provided in the glossy booklet, Energy 


i 






From Waste, A Program for Ontario, to be 
{that kind of accounting? If he does, I am 
looking for something else. Again, what we 
have here in this publication, which makes 
fine reading for the general public in terms 
of the introduction to the subject— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I know what the mem- 
ber is asking and we have a full presenta- 
tion available this morning in so far as the 
energy from waste program is concerned. It 
explains where we are going or where we 
would like to go. I say this quite sincerely, 
| 








it is staff who would be encouraged if they 
could be given the opportunity to show it. 

It would involve a 12 to 13-slide presenta- 
tion of exactly what is going on in this 
ministry, under its leadership, and all the 
people we are dealing with in that particular 
area itself. 


| 


_ I can do the same thing with the solar 
‘program, with synthetic liquid fuels, or with 
respect to any number of programs, and I 


‘would like to. 


Ms. Gigantes: Let me say if we have a 
slide show and we get, once more, a general 
‘sort of overview of the direction of govern- 
ment policy, the kinds of projects in which 
‘the government intends to take initiatives and 
‘so on, that is not going to take us any 
further in terms of understanding the financ- 
ing and the kinds of fiscal commitments we 
are entering into here. 

_ Hon. Mr. Welch: I think it does. That can 
tbe, and is, included. 





< 
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Ms. Gigantes: Let me suggest to you then 
jthat if you have the material and it is 





already to be put on slides, why the devil 
do we not get it on mimeographed sheets? 
Then we can actually sit down, study it, 
learn the kind of background that has gone 
into various allocations and ask questions of 
people who know something about particular 
kinds of programs, so that we can come in 
an informed manner and discuss what I call 
the nitty-gritty of these programs. 

We are at the stage now where we are 
given glossy overviews in lovely publica- 
tions that the minister holds luncheon meet- 
ings about and has press conferences over. 
We are told by the minister that his staff 
is offering a slide show that will put us in the 
picture in fiscal terms in regard to the amount 
of moneys which the ministry actually means 
to allocate, exactly how and on which pro- 
grams. If that material is available, why do 
we not have it? 

If you have had time to make up slides, 
why have you not had time to run off a 
decent mimeographed package so that peo- 
ple who are elected to come here and look 
at the fiscal allocations of this government 
have a chance to get their teeth into it? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We can surely run off 
copies of the slides and let the member look 
through them at her own leisure. 


Ms. Gigantes: Why has that not been 
done? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I can tell you one reason 
it has not been done. If we did it for every 
program we have, the next thing you know 
we would be accused of trying to drown 
you in paper. 

Ms. Gigantes: I am drowning in paper any- 
how, but it is all press releases and speeches 
in which you extract a certain amount of 
information from your ongoing programs and 
dazzle whatever public you are speaking to 
that day. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think it is part of my 
responsibility not to dazzle, but to share in- 
formation. 


Ms. Gigantes: Let me not cramp your style. 
I appreciate your style and I think the mis- 
sionary work you are doing in this area is 
excellent. I give you full credit for it and 
you are getting full credit for it. Let us not 
quibble about that. That is not my point. 
My point is that it is useless for us as legis- 
lators to come and pretend to look at fiscal 
accounts, 

We know, for example, what has happened 
with the federal programs in the renewable 
energy field over the last year and a half. It 
got to the point where those programs got 
so mired down in bureaucracy that was not 
capable iof carrying the programs through 
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that finally there had to be a decisive effort 
at the federal level to cut through the red 
tape and get the money out to the solar 
firms they had tantalized with the possibility 
of grants. Finally, those grants are going to 
start flowing through to the solar energy in- 
dustry—a lot of it in Ontario. 

I have the sense we are wading through 
sinking sand here until we can get a good 
accounting. If it take 300 pages of paper, 
nobody is going to accuse you of burying us 
in paper or information, but when I have to 
wade through your speeches, given all over 
this province, the deputy’s speeches, your 
glossy booklets and the statements in the 
House to try to piece together information 
about what is actually happening in a pro- 
gram, then I as a legislator am absolutely 
useless in representing the public concerns 
of constituents I represent or any other con- 
stituents in Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I understand what the 
member is pointing to and I appreciate the 
constructive nature of the comments. In 
keeping with the spirit of earlier comments, 
what you are really seeking is some standard 
by which you can satisfy yourself whether $7 
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The comments that are being made are very 
relevant, because we are asking for the ap- 
proval of certain amounts of money to do | 
certain things and you want more informa- | 
tion as to what those certain things are. 


Ms. Gigantes: That is correct. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: We are prepared to take — 
some time this morning to share with you 
what we are going to do in some of these 
areas, if you would like to have that. 


Ms. Gigantes: I would appreciate that. 


Hon. Mr. Welch. I am not trying to pro- 
mote the slide show. I am saying we are 
ready to do that. 


Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask the minister, | 
when we get Energy Ontario, will we have | 
a project-by-project allocation of moneys? | 
Will we have a project-by-project target? | 
Will we have a project-by-project progress | 
schedule? Will we have the kind of very 
basic information that we are lacking now | 
when we sit down to look at these estimates? | 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Let me reflect upon the 
amount of detail that may be possible, 1) 
would think it would depend to some extent ; 





on matters over which I might not have con- | 


trol. I don’t want to be saddled with detail ; 
if I cannot really feel comfortable with it.” 


Ms. Gigantes. That’s fine. Let me say if 


million is adequate to do some of the things 
we have in mind. 

Ms. Gigantes: Whether it is getting spent 
and whether it is getting spent the right way. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I understand that, and 
we ‘are prepared to share with you what we 
have in mind this year as far as solar energy, 
biomass and energy from waste and syn- 
thetic fuels are concerned. I can assure you 
there would have to be some considerable 
consideration along the lines you have men- 
tioned in order to come up with some figure. 


10:40 a.m, 


As some of the members have been told, 
we have been able to secure some significant 
increases in this particular area, recognizing 
the priority which you want to attach to 
these two votes together. I am impressed, 
from my point of view, with the amount of 
work that is being done by a very few peo- 
ple—it is not a large staff at the moment— 
who, in fact, are not only attempting to, but 
giving some tremendous leadership in these 
areas in working with other ministries and 
working with the private sector. 

Quite sincerely, I appreciate it is one thing 
for me to be impressed and have this in- 
formation, but perhaps it is obviously neces- 
sary to be that much more specific in some 
of the material we are putting together. As 
far as the Energy Ontario book, which I 
hope to have ready in a couple of months, 
we would have that as part of this matter. 















Energy Ontario is going to be another glossy” 
kind of overview of the government menu, © 
terms of schedule of project targets, undefined | 
in terms of allocations on a fiscal basis for in- 
vestment in these programs, then we need | 
something else. What I am asking for is some- | 
thing else. If you want to put out glossy 
publications and talk about the programs in} 
poetic ways that’s fine, I think that is a very 
useful thing for the public of Ontario. 1) 
think you are inspiring the public of On- 
tario and I thoroughly approve of the min-| 
ister’s efforts. 

But, on the other hand, we also need very 
detailed kinds of performance targets, pro-' 
gram objectives and annual schedules against: 
which we can measure the effectiveness of the: 
government efforts and a clear idea of the 
expected allocations on a fiscal basis projected. | 
If you can’t fit that into your next glossy 
publication, would you please try to ‘get your 
ministry to lay it out for us in mimeographed. 
form? You could have recycled paper, you 
could put it on tissue paper as far as Im) 
concerned. I would just like to have it. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: If the member would: 
leave it with me, I have those comments now 
and we will see how much we can accomplish’ 
with respect to that type of detail. 





I would like to draw attention, in all 
fairness, to those who have done this work. 
‘The energy-irom-waste pamphlet or booklet, 
certainly describes the program and brings 
people up to date with respect to the pro- 
‘cess. It has been seen by many as being a 
very helpful publication with respect to the 
procedures to be followed now in following 
up. Although there is no timetable, the whole 
book is filled with information which ulti- 
mately ends up by sharing with the world 
the steps to be taken with respect to identi- 
fying yourself with this particular project. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I do not wish 
to get into a picky kind of criticism of the 
energy-from-waste program. If the minister is 
going to tempt me, I will. If he wants to go 
through this booklet and if he wants to hear 
specific criticisms I will give them to him, but 
I_think that would be a waste of everybody’s 
time. 

Let us just take it as read and let us beg 
the minister and the ministry to provide us 
with something we can really chew and which 
we can really describe to the public of On- 
tario when we, as legislators, are taking some 
responsibility for the allocations that this gov- 
ernment is making. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Ms. Gigantes, I say this 
quite directly, I do not consider any com- 
ments on the booklet to be a waste of time. 
If, in fact, there are some things we are 
avoiding in this booklet that you feel would 
be fairly helpful we should know about them, 

ecause there will be other booklets in other 
areas of our operation. 


| Ms. Gigantes: There are things in this book- 
let which I find to be interesting to a lay 
reader and of no help whatsoever to anybody 
who is trying to understand the specifics of 
hat the government intends doing. Instead 
of wasting the time of this committee getting 
into a whole discussion paragraph by para- 
graph, I can speak to the minister later about 
che kind of examples I mean. He has a slide 
show he wants to present and I'd be quite 
happy to see the slide show. 
| Could I ask just a couple of more specific 
questions? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: On what subject though? 
have several. 




















__ Ms. Gigantes: On whatever you have there. 
We are on renewable energy, so we could do 
‘enewable energy. The minister has provided 
1s in the last day or so with a summary of 
he Decima Research Limited survey, which 
Was initiated by Energy, Mines and Resources 
at the federal level, of consumer reaction to 
conservation programs. I ‘guess we should 





| 
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leave that until the later vote. I will leave 
my questioning there. If the minister has some 
slides he wants to show us, that’s great. If 
the Liberal critic has questions he wants to 
raise before the slide show, that is good. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Eaton, you wanted to 
ask a question I think. 


Mr. Eaton: Yes, I had an area I wanted to 
get into some discussion on. The minister and 
I have had some discussion off and on over 
quite a period of time on the ethanol pos- 
sibilities. I expressed’ to you a concern over 
several of the fields that really are not being 
looked at and the need for co-ordination. 
Specifically, there is the federal situation 
where we have a $200,000 bond required to 
set up a still to produce alcohol. I know our 
federal colleagues had reached some agree- 
ment and you had pushed them into having 
a $10,000 bond instead. I want to know if 
there is any progress being made with the 
feds on getting that done again. 

Also, I am concerned with the fact that the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Af- 
fairs is responsible for containers, for storage 
and the control of that part of it for other 
fuels, but there is no mention of alcohol. I 
think something should be put out so there 
are some regulations or some guidelines in 
that particular case. 

I have pointed out to you before that 
there are some incentives given in other 
places for the use of ethanol, ethyl alcohol, 
in alcohol mixes with fuel. Last night there 
was a mention of the sales tax being removed 
on alcohol used for fuel. I couldn’t quite 
figure out just how it would work. Pardon? 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Alcohol-burning auto- 
mobiles. 


Mr. Eaton: The alcohol was mentioned 
too. The alcohol is used in a mix with gas. 
I know you are working at getting that sort 
of a program. Is there anything worked out 
as to how it would work, if it does come into 
the pumps, in our present gas tax situation? 
How would that be operated? 

Further, and I had hoped to have the in- 
formation here, but there is some informa- 
tion available on stills that could be used 
for individual production on farms of alcohol 
to be used as a fuel. There seems to be no 
place where we can go and say, “Okay, 
what’s the information on it; what is the 
technical advice?” I know some people are 
experimenting, I know of two operations in 
my own riding right now. They are doing it 
illegally. They are taking a chance. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Where was that? 
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Mr. Eaton: That I won’t reveal at this 
time. I don’t want to be the one to get the 
individuals in trouble. 


10:50 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That is to operate the 
farm vehicles on the farm? 


Mr. Eaton: Yes. Some of these people are 
experimenting. Some of them may have the 
technical ability to do it. Others don’t, and 
I think we could see a serious accident of 
some sort happen with some of this fuel 
going up and maybe somebody with it. There 
seems to be no co-ordination. There are so 
many ministries, both federal and provincial 
governments involved in it, and yet among 
our neighbours down in Nebraska, Iowa, 
through there, there is a lot of it being pro- 
duced on farms and it is being sold through 
the gas pumps. We need a co-ordinated 
program. 


Mr. J. Reed: If you will come to my of- 
fice, I have fairly comprehensive information. 


Mr. Eaton: I have a lot of material on it, 
too. I have had ongoing contact with these 
people over a period of time. I feel we should 
have some central place where we could say, 
“Okay, here are our technical people who are 
available,” and where you can refer farm 
people who are interested. We have to have 
a policy, because as I mentioned all these 
things that affect it come from different 
sources, and I think you should be the one 
to take the lead and co-ordinate it. 


Ms. Gigantes: You are not going to leave 
it to Frank Drea? 


Mr. Eaton: I think you should be the one 
to take the lead and co-ordinate it, and I 
have been pushing you to do that. Maybe 
you could comment on what progress you 
have made and on some of this information 
that might be available. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: It is encouraging to have 
the question, because there certainly is a lot 
going on, but here, once again, it is a matter 
of bringing it all together. It is something 
that invites the co-ordinated approach, and 
correspondence from yourself and from a 
number of people has certainly been sup- 
portive. Dr. Higgin, who is in charge of our 
renewable section, is with us and can share 
some further detail. This happens to be one 
of the areas where we would like to make a 
more detailed presentation at some appropri- 
ate time. That could even happen this morn- 
ing if you wanted it. 

What we wanted to point out to you is 
there is a task force now which we chair, 
and we are bringing together all of these 
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particular sections and parts and interests, 
The budget of the former federal govern-/ 
ment did recognize the particular matter, and) 
I don’t know whether there is any change in) 
that federal position as a result of any state-| 
ments made by the minister. I don’t think 
they followed on that one. 

There was some recognition in our own 
budget last night in this area, as you have 
said. I had an opportunity to meet with my 
colleague, the Minister of Agriculture and) 
Food (Mr. Henderson), recently to discuss. 
obvious implications with respect to this pro- 
gram, We are taking some further action) 
together and will be making some announce- 
ments within the next two or three weeks in. 
that regard, as to how the farm community’ 
can be even further involved in this area. 

TI can see how all these things are falling 
in place. Perhaps it should all have happend 
yesterday, to keep on moving in this area, 
but I want to assure you that we recognize: 
many of the matters that you have made' 
reference to. Dr. Higgin, is there anything 
else that we might want to share, just in a 
general way, with the committee in this’ 
area? | 

Dr. Higgin: Yes. As the minister indicated, 
the policy task force, which is comprised of 
a number of ministries, among them Agricul- | 
ture and Food, iis giving consideration to all 
aspects related to synthetic fuels, including) 
ethanol, methanol, propane and compressed. 
natural gas. As part of that deliberation we 
have, of course, identified this bonding and. 
licensing thing as one of the many key, 
issues that has to be addressed. There have 
been suggestions that there should be a one-| 
stop shop, if you like, where people can get’ 
it all together in a copule of hours, and) 
that is under very strong consideration. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Just before Dr. Higgin 
continues, I learned—and as the member for 
Elgin (Mr. McNeil), parliamentary assistant | 
to the Minister of Agriculture and Food, 
could share with us—technical people in that 
ministry have put out some very interesting . 
publications on this subject, available through | 
the agricultural representatives by the way. | 
It doesn’t speak to the questions of taxation} 
and exemption you talk about, but— 


Mr. Eaton: No. It really doesn’t speak to’ 
the question of production either.. Where do- 
you go to get the technical information to’ 
build a still in your own operation? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I would like Dr. Higgin’ 
to carry on, but we do feel there is a need 
for a one-stop focus. | 


Dr. Higgin: That’s as far as the bonding: 


and licensing that I was referring to, but’ 
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with respect to the technical information— 
which, as you say, is one of the big needs 
—the Ministry of Agriculture and Food is 
already started in that direction and has 
yput out what I would call an information 


pe which is good in that it lays out some 





of the basic facts and some of the myths 
regarding alcohol production. For example, 
the net energy gain: is it positive or negative? 
, Mr. Eaton: There’s a great argument over 
‘that. You can talk to several different sources 
cand get several different opinions on it. 


| Dr. Higgin: We can make a copy of this 





leaflet. It’s a publication from the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Food and it does address 
ithose questions. The author is Mart Kirik, 
‘who, as you probably know, is an employee 
‘of the Ministry of Agriculture and Food and 
[bas been involved in and very enthusiastic 
‘about alcohol as a vehicle fuel for many 
‘years. Although it’s only ‘a four-page informa- 
‘tion sheet, it does get at some of these basic 





lissues. 

| We met with the federal government on 
i... 15. concerning a whole variety of 
‘policy issues related to synthetic fuels. There 
are an enormous number of discussion points 
‘and one of them was the bonding and 
licensing matter. We also reiterated that we 
‘felt there should be provisions along the lines 
lof those in the last budget and that they 
‘should be continued, but in Mr. MacEachen’s 
‘statement there was no reference to that, so 
‘we will just have to wait and continue our 
‘dialogue. It is a federal responsibility, as 
‘you know. 

| Ms. Gigantes: Why is it necessary to be 
‘bonded? 

| Dr. Higgin: It’s a penalty thing in case 
‘you cheat. Losing your licence is really one 
‘aspect. The bond is a bond of good faith that 
‘you are going to operate within the rules, It’s 
jntended for beverage-grade alcohol. There’s 
‘some question as to whether it should be 
‘waived completely for fuel grade, provided 
‘you can be sure that the process is tamper- 
‘proof, it’s automatically denatured. 

There’s been discussion about having a 
‘black box that you have to plug into the unit, 
‘which will automatically feed a denaturing 
chemical into the liquid and the unit won't 
‘operate without that. That’s been one of the 
idiscussions. But really the bond is a faith 
thing. © 
| Ms. Gigantes: Wouldn’t the government 









—— 


lfeel quite comfortable that if somebody were 
‘\going into a major black market in drink- 





able alcohol it wouldn’t take long for the 
‘news to get out? 


| Hon. Mr. Welch: It doesn't. 


Ms. Gigantes: Then I wonder about the 
whole need for bonding at all when you're 
talking about fuel alcohol. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It’s a federal require- 
ment. 


Ms. Gigantes: But can’t Ontario make a 
good case that it’s totally unnecessary? I 
don’t think it would take long to find out 
about in any community in Ontario. You 
would have somebody telling you within 
three and a half weeks. 


Dr. Higgin: There is another fundamental 
issue behind this bonding thing. If you make 
it easy for people—for example, people in 
their backyards in Willowdale—to produce 
alcohol they’re unlikely to be able to pro- 
duce that alcohol using a process which 
produces a net energy gain. That’s one thing 
you would perhaps like to discourage. 

The idea of bonding is that it’s an easy 
way right now of discouraging that. There 
are alternative ways of discouraging what you 
don’t want and encouraging what you do 
want, other than the bond, and those op- 
tions are being looked at very closely. For 
example, one is to place the condition that 
the applicant must demonstrate a net energy 
gain from the process, and there are many 
other things that are being look at. The 
bond right now is an easy way to discourage 
what you don’t want. 

Ms. Gigantes: It’s a major institutional 
hurdle at the moment to the implementation 
of the fuel alcoho] program. 


Mr. Eaton: A $10,000 bond? Buying a 
$200,000 bond is a lot different thing. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished? 


Mr. Eaton: I was hoping I would get more 
explanation of — j 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Perhaps what we should 
do under the circumstances is that Dr. Higgin 
could give us a progress report on the task 
force. In fact, we could give you a full pres- 
entation. 


Mr. Eaton: Maybe someone could also 
explain the implications of the sales tax. 


Dr. Higgin: I'll start with the task force. 
As I indicated, the task force hhas as its ob- 
jective coming up with a totally integrated 
policy with respect to synthetic fuels in 
Ontario. We are considering a whole variety 
liof synthetic fuels, where they fit, what the 
government’s position should be and what 
policy actions and other actions would be 
required to encourage development. 


11 a.m. 


Although that is going on, we have not 
stopped work on synthetic liquid fuels as 
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far as projects and other activities are con- 
cerned. One of the ongoing activities since 
the fall with the Ministry of Treasury and 
Economics and the Ministry of Revenue has 
been a task force on tax and fiscal incen- 
tives for energy conservation and renewable 
energy. . 

What you saw in the budget last night 
was the result of our input to that task 
force. We are very pleased with what we 
got, but we did not get all of its unfortun- 
ately. We had a lot of other suggestions 
which, for various reasons we will never 
know—we will try again—were not success- 
ful, but at least we did get some of our 
suggestions in the synthetic liquid fuels area. 


Mr. Eaton: If we get over some of these 
other hurdles and we can put gasohol on 
sale at the gas station, how do you come 
up with a price? Do you say 80 per cent of 
it is gas, on which there is a tax and 20 per 
cent is not? 


Dr. Higgin: As far as the actual product 
price is concerned the rebate is 10 per cent 
of the 21 cents Ontario road and sales tax 
from the gallon of igasohol, if you have 10 
per alcohol in the gasohol. If it is 10 per 
cent alcohol, 90 per cent gasoline, that 
would amount to a reduction of 2.1 cents. 


Mr. Eaton: That is what they said last 
night? 


Dr.. Higgin: Yes, it is removed from the 
alcohol proportion. The more alcohol you 
use the more saving you get, so from that 
point of view it is also an incentive to 
move towards higher levels of alcoho! sub- 
stitution. 

If you were using pure alcohol, which is 
technically feasible although from a com- 
mercial point of view not yet in place, you 
would get the full benefit of the removal of 
the 21 cents on the whole gallon. So it 
depends on how much alcohol you use 
what the actual price reduction at the retail 
level would be. 

That is how it works, In the United States 
it even goes beyond that. They actually re- 
bate a portion of the tax from the whole 
gallon of gasohol, varying the gasoline 
proportion, 

Mr. Eaton: It varies in several states, 
with different policies in different states? 


Dr. Higgin: That is right. In some states 
up to 13 cents a gallon of gasoline is re- 
moved, which, if you have 10 per cent 
alcohol, translates to $1.30 a gallon of 
gasohol incentive, which is a very big 
incentive. That is how it works basically, 
as far as pricing. 


The other issue with respect to synthetic 
liquid fuels is one that we have discussed’ 
with the federal government, that is, rela 
tive to what benchmark should they be val- 
ued. As you know, this is not just for syn- 
thetic liquid fuel but also for new oil sands 


production and all new energy sources. This) 
/ 





type of thing is now under discussion. The | 
outcome of that debate is going to be very: 
relevant to the way the federal government 


views the value of synthetic fuels, propane, 


natural gas, and alcohol as well. So it is’ 
an important issue to be resolved. | 

Mr. Eaton: You think the government 
should be fixing the price of itP 

Dr. Higgin: No, I am not saying the 
government should fix the price. I am just: 
saying the federal Energy, Mines and Re-| 
sources staff have indicated to us that they) 
would see a strong analogy between pro- 
duction from a new oil sands plant and. 
production of alcohol or other synthetic. 
liquid fuels for use in lieu of petroleum. 
They say whatever value is placed on the’ 
new incremental production from oi! sands, 
the same type of value should be reflected, 
against alcohol and other nonpetroleum fuels. 


Mr. Eaton: I cannot quite follow that. 
Surely the value of it as regards pricing is 
going to be related to its cost of production? 


Dr. Higgin: That is from a production: 
point of view, but I am saying the federal | 
government had in the past indicated that 
new oil sands production would be allowed: 
to enjoy world price. There is some move’ 
from that position now. What they are say-) 
ing in Energy, Mines and Resources is that. 
they see a very strong analogy between new) 
oil sands production and_ synthetic liquid 
fuel. 

Mr. Eaton: You are saying they are fixing 
the price of it then? 


| 
| 
} 























Ms. Gigantes: Suppose they offer world’ 
price for a barrel of oil and a barrel of oil 
is equivalent in Btu to liquid alcohol, you 
can imagine we would get a lot of produc-— 
tion all of a sudden, wouldn’t we? 


~ ee ES 
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Dr. Higgin: That is one of the key pricing 
issues. That’s a federal matter, and we are 
obviously making input to that debate. 





SS 


Mr. Eaton: In fact, you are saying the’, 


feds are going to enter into the pricing of it, 
if we produce it. 


wt i 


Dr. Higgin: I would hope the result would 
be viewed by the federal government in the 
same way as new production from oil sands 
and that some sort of pricing or incentives 


would be put in place by the federal gov- | 





as an alternative to petroleum products. 
That’s basically what we would expect. 

Ms. Gigantes: That means the compensa- 
tion in effect would be kept at least within 
the Canadian trade figures and we wouldn’t 
be running up a deficit on our balance of 
trade. 

_ Mr. Eaton: Anything that is produced here 
is reducing that deficit. 

, Mr. J. Reed: Can I get in a supplementary 
to this? I must express surprise that the min- 
ister dcesn’t know what the federal people 
are planning to do regarding the bonding 
requirements for alcohol. I am surprised that 
there has been no meeting to this date and 
apparently no meeting between the provin- 
' cial minister and the federal minister where 
the subject has been broached. 

| - Hon. Mr. Welch: Dr. Higgin reported just 
_ about seven or eight minutes ago that meet- 
| ings with federal officials were held on 
April 15. 

| Mr. J. Reed: Yes, but the decision obvi- 
ously is going to come from the— 

Fion. Mr. Welch: That’s not 100 years ago. 
















That’s just about a week ago. 
, Mr. J. Reed: I can tell you I have already 
had discussions with the federal minister on 


_ this subject. 


\ 








| Hon. Mr. Welch: I met with the federal 
| minister on April 9. 

_ Mr. J. Reed: Did you discuss the business 
of bonding for fuel alcohol? What did he 
say? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The follow-up was the 
|meeting on April 15 with respect to that and 
then the fact that there wasn’t going to be 
a budget. 

Mr. J. Reed: Obviously, you don’t know 
_what the feds are going to do about bonding 
for alcohol. 

' Hon. Mr. Welch: That reflects the fact that 
they didn’t seem to know at that particular 
time. I don’t make any big case at all. I am 
only saying, let the record show that the 
federal Minister of Energy, Mines and Re- 
sources and the provincial Minister of Energy 
‘met on April 9 and discussed many items, not 
in our official capacities. 

Mr. J. Reed: Not including the bonding re- 
‘quirements for ethanol production obviously. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: On the list for the agenda 
‘on April 15 was the whole question of alcohol 
production. I don’t know what kind of an issue 
'we make in this exchange except I just 
‘simply want to establish the fact that there 


¥ 
‘were meetings and there have been discus- 
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sions. No doubt the member may be surprised 
about a number of things. I am surprised he 
didn’t hear those dates when I mentioned 
them. 


Mr. J. Reed: The fact is that I initiated’ the 
move to lower the bonding requirement with 
the Conservative minister, Mr. Hnatyshyn, a 
year ago now and entered into some corre- 
spondence with him. The initial reaction was 
negative, but Mr. Hnatyshyn finally did ac- 
cept the concept that it should be required 
and suggested the $10,000 bonding—and I 
have correspondence to substantiate that. 
Since that time there has been discussion with 
the new federal minister — 


Mr. Eaton: Do you have anything in writ- 
ing from him? 

Mr. J. Reed: No, but I had an informal 
meeting with him in which he saw no reason 
why that shouldn’t be continued and asked 
me to investigate further whether $10,000 
was, in my view, an acceptable figure. 

Ms. Gigantes: Why did you go and defeat 
him then? 

Mr. J. Reed: Oh, come on! It’s too early in 
the day. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Can I just make one 
further comment? I would certainly urge the 
member to continue his efforts. 


Mr. J. Reed: I say to the minister I will 
continue. I have continued also to have cor- 
respondence with his own ministry on: this 
subject, because I feel very strongly that the 
production of both methanol] and ethanol in 
Ontario is going to have a place and in order 
to get them launched the climate has to be 
created—as Mr. Eaton so aptly pointed out— 
where this can take place in an orderly 
fashion, in a process that is acceptable to the 
areas of the private sector that are interested 
in doing it. 

11:10 a.m. 


That brings up this other area, this rela- 
tionship with the private sector. I would ex- 
press one caution, and that is, when one is 
looking at the restriction on the production 
of ethanol particularly, because it is more 
suitable to agriculture, one must be very care- 
ful not to create a climate that simply stifles 
the free enterprise spirit in this case. 

I realize the concern for safety, I realize 
the concern that we must have a control that 
doesn’t allow the Saturday night distillery to 
take over in Ontario, and in spite of my NDP 
friend’s statement, that it will be found out 
quickly, believe me, experience shows that 
stills can be hidden for years. I have no direct 
experience, but I can remember stills being 
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cracked in my area that apparently had been 
operating at some significant capacity for some 
time. 

So I would say yes, there have to be con- 
trols and there has to be some risk taken by 
the producer of ethanol so that if he does 
cheat and doesn’t play the game fairly he is 
going to get nabbed and nabbed hard. On 
the other hand, if he does play fair he should 
have a climate in which he can work to the 
extent that economics will allow. 

Those are the comments I wanted to make 
on ethanol. I thank the member for allow- 
ing me that supplementary. 

Mr. Eaton: I will let it go for now, I 
guess, but these things need to be moved 
on fairly quickly and we need to be sure 
there is a co-ordinated source where a per- 
son can come—as somebody said, one-stop 
shopping—and get all the information on 
what is required for bonding, what is re- 
quired as far as safe handling is concerned, 
and what technical information is ‘available 
for building a small still or maybe a larger 
one. 

I know some people are talking about co- 
operative efforts of several producers going 
together. At the same time they should be 
able to pick up material that says how the 
feed can be handled. It can be used for 
livestock feed after it has been used for 
alcohol production. That should all be in one 
place so people can go there and get it and 
know where they can proceed to operate 
from there and what all the rules are. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: We seem to be all to- 
gether on that point. 


Mr. Eaton: Then let’s do it. 


Mr. J. Reed: I think we are all together, 
with the exception of some members of your 
caucus, Mr. Minister, with respect, who are 
perhaps not so enthusiastic about alcohol «as 
others. 

Mr. Eaton: They may not be enthusiastic, 
and I don’t say it is the be-all end-all either, 
but there are some things very worthwhile 
trying in it. Bob, you are the one who can 
show the leadership in that central co-ordina- 
tion and put us ahead of others on it perhaps, 
and I hope you will proceed to do it quickly. 

Hon. Mr. Welch. Dr. Higgin, have you 
any further comment on questions by Mr. 
Reed or Mr. Eaton? 


Dr. Higgin: All I can say is that we are 
very keenly aware of both the opportunity 
and the needs of the farm community at a 
farm co-operative level. It iis too early to say 
exactly what the details of our plans are go- 
ing to be in this area, but the plans are well 
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under development now with the Ministry of | 
Agriculture and Food, which will be an- — 
nouncing those plans very soon, I would — 


expect. 


Mr. J. Reed: I would like to spend my | 
time looking at some of the statements that | 
are contained in the explanation package © 
and deal with a few specifics there, and then | 
get into the area of demonstration and the — 
nuts and bolts and those things my party | 
feels are very essential in the renewable — 


development area. 


First of all, I want to refer to a state - 
ment under solar. It’s the second last state- 


ment in the little brochure, and it says, 
“Encourage consumer acceptance of solar 


energy systems by co-operating in market | 


trials.” 
I would just like to make the minister 


aware that there has been some private thrust 
into residential solar development. The Resi- 
dential Sheet Metal Contractors Organiza- 


tion pooled some money together and built © 
this cluster of homes, which iis located in | 


Scarborough, and the claim is that they will 


facilitate a saving of about 50 per cent of © 


the energy consumed by an ordinary house 
of the same type and size. 

The sheet metal contractors made some 
representation to me and said they cant 
get any consumer acceptance of these houses. 
Nobody wants them. Nobody is buying them. 
They are afraid of them. They said it would 


be much better if they ripped those solar | 


panels off the roof and sold them as a con- 
ventional home, and they are very disturbed. 
These are air collectors into rock storage 
and so ‘on, a very simple technology. There 
is no sophisticated stuff with them at all. 


They were simply done as an attempt to | 


demonstrate ‘simplified active solar equip- 


ment and how it might, in the future, work © 


into the housing market, They took a flyer 
on this thing and as soon as a potential— 
Mr. Eaton: How many are there? 
Mr. J. Reed: There are six units, They are 


separate sale town house type units, very © 


attractive looking places. The ‘only real 


difference between them and other sort of | 


above-average town hhouse type units would 
be the fact that they have this solar compo- 
nent on them. 


Ms. Gigantes: What are they selling for? 


Mr. J. Reed: Just under the $80,000 mark. 
I think they were making an award of about 


$5,000 or something for the cost of the solar © 


component, 

I really don’t know the circumstances sur- 
rounding the difficulties of sale, except that 
the information given to me is that the nega- 
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tive reaction has not been to price per se. 
It’s been when the customer went to look at 
them. They were very attractive units, but 
people would go to look at them and find out 
they have this solar component on the house. 
I am just wondering what the government 
can do here to encourage consumer accep- 
tance of solar energy systems, because ob- 
viously there are some people who are willing 
to step out into this area, but if these kinds 
of things are going to simply evaporate 
because of the negative response it may set 
this back 10 years. You have the statement 
- contained in your brochure, “Encourage con- 
sumer acceptance of solar energy systems 
‘by co-operating in market trials” and so on. 
_ How does that help fellows like these? 
Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I just wonder 
how we can discuss the problem when we 
‘have so little information on it. 


Mr. J. Reed: With pleasure, I can give 
all of the information. I will have it copied 
for the honourable member. I’m delighted. 
Here is a picture of it, Evelyn. 


Ms. Gigantes: I'd love to have one of these 
_ homes, 


11:20 a.m. 


' Mr. J. Reed: I can tell you I do not know 
the details or the circumstances. It is not my 
_job to get into that area. As energy critic, 
I should certainly be expressing a concern 
that there is buyer resistance. 


Ms. Gigantes: $80,000 for a town house 
in Scarborough? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I assume the honourable 
member does not feel we can legislate this 
particular matter? 


Mr. J. Reed: No, no. With respect, Mr. 
Minister, I am sure that you did not mean 
that seriously. 


Hon. Mr, Welch: Let us not get into the 
degree of seriousness with respect to the 
raising of issues. The important thing here is 
_that public confidence has to be built up over 
a period of time. The ministry is discharging 
its responsibilities along this line by com- 
_missioning not only studies but also demon- 
| Stration projects on this thing. Our record 
itself in this area with respect to the school 
in St. Catharines and a number of projects 
.we have been directly involved in with re- 
spect to funding I hope ultimately will be 
used as part of the whole procedure to 
‘develop some type of public confidence in 
‘this matter. 

. Today, for instance, I am releasing the 
results of a study with respect to residential 
passive solar heating and its benefits. ‘We 
will soon be doing one with respect to four 
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solar domestic hot water systems. We have 
been spending a fair amount of time in 
certain areas. 

I would welcome any suggestions. The 
people came to you with the problem. Did 
they also come to you with what they 
thought was a helpful solutionP When you 
introduce a new technique to the buying 
public, how do you overcome some of this 
concern? 

Mr. J. Reed: No, Mr. Minister, they came 
to me with the concern. They do not have 
the answer either. The reason I brought it 
out here is your explanatory brochure con- 
tains this kind of thrust. I thought it was 
appropriate that when you say you are going 
to encourage consumer acceptance you have 
some mechanism to back it up. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: The very phrase the 
member raised shows how we were in fact 
going to do that. We were going to encour- 
age by co-operating in market trials, That 
is the point I tried to make la few moments 
ago. We are very much involved in a num- 
ber of pilot projects in this particular area. 
The results of 'a demonstration project I hope 
if ultimately successful will provide further 
information that will engender that type of 
public confidence. 

Mr. J. Reed: How does one elicit govern- 
ment co-operation in market trials? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That is a fairly reason- 
able question. Let us show ‘how we have in 
fact done that. Let us get some specifics 
with respect to that. 

Mr. J. Reed: I would appreciate that. 

Dr. Higgin: Perhaps I could give a little 
background to get the whole process and 
development of solar context. The first stage 
is development of the systems that you want 
to test, The next phase is demonstration of 
those systems. We have taken a lead in quite 
a number of demonstration projects which 
help the industry to work out the problems 
they have with their systems, ‘and also ex- 
pose the public to these systems. That is the 
first level of public awareness. 

The big need before you can go with the 
builders is to have workable, reliable sys- 
tems. The builders have to sell these houses 
and the public wants to be convinced that 
they are workable, reliable and ‘are going to 
do what is claimed. We have developed a 
whole approach with the Housing and Urban 
Development Association of Canada, and 
tried to recognize that you have to walk 
before you can run as far as getting solar 
heating systems into the marketplace is 
concemed. 
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The builders, even those who are en- 
thusiastic about solar, are rather afraid of 
the market risks. Over the past year we have 
been working with HUDAC in developing 
an approach for solar systems which the 
builders can accept. I think you are probably 
aware that the first phase of that is our 
passive solar initiative which was announced 
about three weeks ago, if I am correct. The 
terms of reference of that are such that we 
are asking the builders themselves to submit 
what they would like to do under that pro- 
gram as far as passive solar development is 
concerned. 

I would contend that energy conservation 
and passive solar are at the first levels of 
builder acceptance and consumer accept- 
ance. What we are working on with respect 
to market trials now is in the passive solar 
area. These houses that will be designed 
and built will be a market trial of passive 
solar. To get into active solar systems, our 
findings have been that residential systems 
have not reached the degree of reliability and 
workability that would allow them to go 
into a market trial phase, but that will come 
very soon. We need more demonstration 
projects and so on to achieve that. 

Some of the builders have been doing 
demonstration projects funded by the Na- 
tional Research Council. In fact, about half 
a mile from the ones you have mentioned, 
which were the sheet metal group homes, 
McClintock Homes received support from 
the National Research Council to construct 
a number of town homes. If I am correct, 
Mr. Johnson, there were four town homes. 


Mr. S. Johnson: Yes. 


Dr. Higgin: I think the base price on 
those is around $60,000. The builder said 
if he had to market them at the incremental 
cost of solar this would have added about 
$10,000. He did start off trying to market 
them at an incremental cost, I think, of 
about 10 per cent over and above. Eventu- 
ally, he had to back off. My understanding 
is that after quite a time and a lot of diff- 
culty he has now been successful in selling 
those homes. 

I think there is very little difference be- 
tween the sheet metal group homes and the 
McClintock homes and that it should be 
viewed not really as a market trial but more 
as a demonstration project. If people recog- 
nize they are part of a demonstration when 
they go into it I think they are a lot more 
prepared to understand that things may go 
wrong and, provided they have got full 
backup and so on, they are prepared to take 
this risk. 
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Mr. J. Reed: There is full backup, inci- 
dentally. 

Dr. Higgin: Yes, there is in this. I would | 
suggest that maybe the sheet metal group | 
was just a little ahead of its time in trying | 
to do what it did and it should probabil 
have been after the same federal program | 
that McClintock received funding under. 


Ms. Gigantes: It seems to me that if we © 
are talking about getting into the develop- | 
ment of solar homes on a demonstration | 
basis such as these products, it is pretty 
important to think of who is going to buy” 
them. You are talking about an $80,000' 
home. The kind of family where $80,000! 
becomes a possibility for the price of a- 
home these days is the kind of family | 
where nobody has very much time left over | 
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to worry about whether the solar panels are | 
going to work. 
Dr. Higgin: I agree with you but— 
Ms. Gigentes: It is probably important. 
that we should be putting all these projects 
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into the kind of income level where there | 
really will be a market, where the guy may | 
work an eight-hour day and maybe his wife 
works four hours a day and where there is 
actually somebody around who can deal with 
whatever difficulties the demonstration is. 
going to run into. A handyman-type is not ‘ 
the type who is earning enough to pay for) 
an $80,000 home. | 

Mr. J. Reed: With respect, I have to re- 
mind the member that the first automobiles | 
were not purchased by people on low) 
incomes, nor were they able to be manu-/ 
factured through mass production or cost-! 
reducing mechanisms. It took a _ certain’ 
amount of evolution and a certain amount’ 
of time for a number of things to happen. 
One of those essentials was the develop-' 
ment of low-cost production technology that 
would allow it. 

I must say that is never going to happen 
until you start somewhere. You have got to’ 
start at the beginning and walk before you’ 
run, If you want to mass-produce a certain 
kind of selected solar system ultimately’ 
down the road, even if there are people who! 
can’t afford to spend the money on what is! 
probably initially a little bit of a novelty or) 
a little bit of a demonstration or whatever 
it happens to be, those elements should be 
out on the marketplace where they can get 
the exposure. I 

11:30 a.m. 

Ms. Gigantes: No, my point is this— 

Mr. J. Reed: You know as well as I de. 
that when the first car was produced 7 
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wasn’t produced at a price the average person 
could afford. 

Ms. Gigantes: My grand-daddy was a 
coal miner, He had the first Model A in 
town. 


Mr. J. Reed: There were lots of cars on 
the market long before the Model A was 
put into production. 


Ms. Gigantes: My point is that if you are 
talking about a home that you put on the 
market for $45,000, a small town-house- 
type home at this stage, when you add in 


the extra capital costs that are going to go 


into the solar components for that home, 


then you are talking in the price range of 
people who may be working what one 
would call normal working hours in our 
society and actually enjoy running a solar 
house. 

If you are talking about a guy in the pro- 
fessional income level who is working 12 


to fiddle around with solar piping on top of 
his long hours. I really think we have to look 
pretty carefully at this. I put it to the minister, 
that when we are talking about consumer ac- 
'ceptance, market trials and so on, you have 
to be pretty realistic about what people can 
‘actually afford and who those people are 
‘going to be who are interested in helping 
‘develop the market acceptance. 


_ Hon. Mr. Welch: I think what Dr. Higgin 
'was sharing in a general response to the mem- 
ber for Halton-Burlington (Mr. J. Reed) was 
the very deliberate involvement of the minis- 
‘try at various stages in attempting to establish 
this type of acceptance. 

| Dr. Higgin: The reasons you have just 
stated are precisely the reasons why we have 
started with HUDAC and precisely the rea- 
sons why we started with a passive solar 
market trial. We intend to develop from 
‘there. We recognize, as you do, the incre- 
mental costs of solar energy right now can- 
mot be borne by the consumer, but we would 
contend there is a lot of scope in the area 
of increased energy conservation measures 
and also in passive solar design. On energy 
conservation measures, we brought a very 
excellent publication to the builders a few 
months ago—the Builder's Guide to Energy 
Efficiency i in New Housing—that sets the back- 
lefeind for energy conservation design and 
efficiency in housing and introduces the con- 
cept of passive design. We have gone from 
there in developing the next step of our co- 
Operative program with HUDAC into this 
passive solar market trial and we will move 
from there. 


| 
| hours a day, the last thing he wants is to have 
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Mr. Eaton: How well equipped technically 
is your ministry to test some of these things 
before you test them on the market? In other 
words, somebody comes along with an idea— 
for example, I had one group in to see you. 
They have put it in a home. How much actual 
technical expertise do you have to provide to 
these people, because there are obviously 
going to be a lot of people coming along with 
ideas? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think that is a fairly 
reasonable question from the standpoint of 
how we use the expertise that is available, 
say, through Hydro, and how we would have 
consultants come in. Perhaps, Dr. Higgin, you 
can illustrate how you do your evaluations 
from a technical point of view. 


Dr. Higgin: Perhaps one good example 
would be the four domestic hot water systems 
that were a demonstration program we under- 
took with the Ontario Housing Corporation. 
At the time they were installed, these were 
some of the first domestic solar hot water 
heater systems in Ontario. We were basically 
there to get the technical experience that the 
installation and commissioning of these units 
would provide to us and also, more important, 
to the industry. 

It is all very well to test equipment in the 
laboratory, but until you actually install it 
out in the field you aren’t aware of what the 
problems may be. In fact, it has been found 
that the problems with the systems have been 
due in some part to design problems, but in 
very large part to the fact that the installa- 
tion people are simply inexperienced in the 
installations. They miss what, in hindsight, are 
obvious things like leaving patches of pipe 
without adequate insulation, which leads to 
freezing, and so on. These are some of the 
problems. 

Our expertise is used to ensure that this 
experience is used and developed further into 
new projects. As far as what we offer to the 
public, we cannot offer consulting services. 
We do not have the staff, and also there is a 
consulting engineering profession which is 
highly competent in the area. If you give 
people general advice and wish to take this 
one step further, you find a good engineering 
‘consultant who can advise you, put his stamp 
on it, and stand behind what you are going 
to do or what you wish to do. That is usually 
where the advice ends up. 

The dissemination of information from these 
projects is going to provide in itself a big 
learning experience to everyone. That is why 
we publish these reports. The experience in 
here is invaluable. The industry can learn 
from it. 
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We also help the industry learn on the 
job, on the demonstration projects when 
things go wrong. In this area we are apply- 
ing the considerable technical expertise in 
the program. It is a co-operative effort. The 
industry itself has to make improvements in 
the system, to develop the system, and to be 
able to produce workable, reliable systems. 
It is not up to the ministry alone. 


Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, does the 
ministry have any kind of assembly of dem- 
onstration projects? I am not referring speci- 
fically to solar, but referring generally to all 
alternative energy systems. You have this 
expenditure of money. As Ms. Gigantes said, 
you have developed some very nicely worded 
and pretty brochures on some of these things. 
Do you have a list of nuts and bolts? 


Mr. Rowan: Mr. Chairman, the member 
has asked if we have a list not restricted to 
solar. I would point out that in the energy- 
from-waste booket that was issued a few 
weeks ago, on page 10, there is a list of 
municipal solid waste projects under evalua- 
tion in Ontario. The ministry is involved, in 
one way or another, in all of them. 


Mr. J. Reed: What I am getting at is 
where can I, in the private sector, who might 
be interested in doing some of these things, 
go and see a demonstration project of, say, 
ethanol production or solar grain drying 
on all of the various renewable programs 
that have been announced? In other words, 
is there something to which I as a layman 
can refer? Is there something from which I 
can find out that if I drive to such and 
such a town the government is participating 
in this project which is designed to do so and 
soP 

Mr. Rowan: In the back of the publication, 
Turn on the Sun, there were a number of 
specific examples of solar applications, not 
all of which involved the government. There 
were and are many examples of solar tech- 
nology throughout the province, and what we 
endeavoured to do in our second edition 
was to update it. These are changing all the 
time. 


11:40 a.m. 


Nonetheless, I think if you turn to that 
document you will see a diagram of the kind 
of application, some of the specifications of 
the technology that has been incorporated 
into homes, or otherwise, and the address. 
If you turn to that you could certainly get 
an indication of solar efforts throughout the 
province. 

As I indicated, on page 10 there is a list 
of projects where you could go to see or 
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—since some of these projects are not in the 
construction phase—talk to individuals. 


Ms. Gigantes: None of them is operating. | 


Mr. Rowan: With one exception. You do. 
recall that the solid waste reduction unit | 
is operating in Hamilton. You will be able to | 
talk to people— : 

Mr. J. Reed: That’s a private one, though. 

Mr. Rowan: —who are participating in more © 
than just an academic sense. Many of these 
people are participating in a financial sense, © 
so they have a stake in the outcome of the | 
evaluations that are under way. 

I should also indicate that there are solar | 
projects that were not in Turn on the Sun, | 
where we as ‘a ministry have been involved. — 
I am thinking of West Humber Collegiate, | 
It has the first solar hot water heating sys- 
tem for a school in Ontario. Applewood, in 
St. Catharines, is the first solar-heated school. | 
We have installation of packaged residential 
space heating systems which Dr. Higgin 
spoke of a few moments ago, and the first 
solar-assisted hot water heating system for 
a hospital at the Oakville-Trafalgar. There 
are a number of sources that identify where | 
these projects are now under way or plan-— 
ned to be under way. 

In addition, I should refer to what the’ 
minister said a few moments ago about this | 
compilation of activities across the govern- 
ment, not only in energy conservation or in) 
renewable energy, but through the whole) 
spectrum of energy initiatives throughout the 
government. We would hope to have that) 
available some time in June, and it will give | 
you a better idea of the range of activities 
the government has under way. 

The compilation that is planned and in 
process does not have addresses. Anyone who | 
is putting together a booklet of any kind. 
has to compromise as to the type of informa-— 
tion that can be included without getting it | 
so bulky as to be meaningless. There are’ 
so many different interests out there that. 
some times it is hard to satisfy everyone, | 
but we try to do our best. 

Ms. Gigantes: What is the market for 
these glossy productions? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Of course, we have a 
distribution list, so those people get these. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Minister, would you 
sit down and ask yourself if the people who. 
are getting the regular distribution of your 
information wouldn’t be just as happy with 
a mimeographed sheet with more information | 
and less gloss? 

Mr. Wildman: This is proof that we should 
take equity in the pulp and paper industry. 
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Mr. J. Reed: Have we exhausted thiat?P I 
have one other area of specific interest, and— 


Mr. Eaton: Are we leaving solar? 
Mr. J. Reed: Yes. 


Mr. Eaton: I have one more question 
before you go on. I note at the top that the 
goal for 1995 is 1.8 per cent of our energy 
from solar sources. That seems very minimal. 
How do you arrive at that? How do you 
project that kind of a goal? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t think 1.8 per 
cent is very minimal. Could you speak to 
that please, Roger? That is misleading be- 
cause of the small figure, in terms of our 

total energy needs. 


Dr. Higgin: The figure sounds small in 
terms of total primary energy requirements, 
but— 


_ Ms. Gigantes: That’s primary. That is one 
of your problems. It could ‘be expressed in 
| secondary terms, 

Dr. Higgin: —it is equivalent to about 
45 million barrels of oil a year. If we want 
_to go into the question of hydraulic energy 
versus coal fired and so on, I am sure we 
_could debate that particular issue. In second- 
ary energy it depends on which energy form 
_you are backing out. If it is electricity, then 
'we get back into the argument as to what 
_its value is. If it is oil, and if you assume 
_a 60 per cent furnace efficiency, then it backs 
| got more by that proportion, 60 per cent 
_ versus the 100 per cent. 
Ms. Gigantes: Why not express it in 
' secondary terms? We would all get so much 
‘more inspired. 

_ Dr. Higgin: I remember we had a dis- 
cussion on this point in the last estimates. 


_ Ms. Gigantes: Yes, every estimates is the 
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same, isn’t it? 

Dr. Higgin: Yes. Basically we try to relate 
to Statistics Canada and the way it does its— 
__ Ms, Gigantes: Yes, but if you just did it 
in oil terms we'd all be a lot happier. 
Mr. J. Reed: I have two more areas, one 
‘major one and one little minor one I will get 
out of the way. It would seem that in the 
‘whole area of renewable energy there are 
‘people who are coming out of the woodwork 
‘one by one who have ideas, inventions and 
‘so on. I ‘am wondering what advice the min- 
‘istry gives to people who come to it with 
‘inventions in terms of explaining to them 
how they can protect their ideas so they 
can open them up for public discussion with- 
out them being plagiarized? 
| Hon. Mr. Welch: I know there was some 
‘work being done at the University of Water- 
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loo. Roger, could you go through that again 
please? _ 

‘Dr. Higgin: There is the Innovator Centre 
lat the University of Waterloo and they have 
had that for some years. That program is 
designed to conduct a very preliminary quick 
evaluation of inventions just to let the in- 
ventor know whether it has been invented 
before and whether it has any potential. The 
sigificant thing is that centre has now had 
its role and mandate expanded quite con- 
siderably recently. It will still do those func- 
tions, but it will go beyond that and help 
people in determining the path they should 
follow with respect to the development of 
their particular invention or idea. 

This centre, in other words, will also 
undertake some of the preliminary develop- 
ment work for them in order to produce a 
prototype that can be tested and so on. That 
centre has basically been established to do 
those functions. We have been using that 
centre as the prime area for inventors who 
have ‘an idea they want to evaluate but they 
don’t want it plagiarized or anything else. 

Ms. Gigantes; Have you had a successful 
run-through? 


Dr. Higgin: We had several inventions 
referred there under the old program, which 
was the preliminary evaluation. We have not 
referred any new ones as of yet under the 
expanded program, The new expanded pro- 
gram was announced about a month and a 
half ago. We will be following that route. 
I think it is a very good move for that 
centre to be expanded in its ability to help 
people to take their idea and develop it 
further. 


Mr. J. Reed: I just have one other area. 
It is the area of the first renewable— 


Ms. Gigantes: On that, it seems to me if 
we ‘are going to get into a discussion of 
hydro costs it would be useful to thave the 
Ontario Hydro people who are responsible 
for hydraulics here. 
11:50 a.m. . 


Mr. J. Reed: I don’t want to talk about 
Ontario Hydro here. I want to talk about the 
private sector. I want to talk about small 
hydraulic development as it relates to the 
private sector and the mechanism that the 
government uses to deal with it. I would like 
a status report from the government on what 
happens now to an individual who desires to 
develop or redevelop a site that is in ex- 
istence, Have you gone anywhere with the 
development of a mechanism for that person 
to go through so that he knows if he meets 
certain requirements and satisfies certain cri- 
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teria he may proceed at his own expense to 
develop small hydraulic power? 

Mr. Rowan: Mr. Chairman, you will recall 
that on the first day of our estimates there 
was some discussion on this matter. At that 
time, it was indicated that Ontario Hydro 
was quite willing and anxious to be of 
assistance to those individuals who wish to 
develop a hydraulic site on their property or 
elsewhere. Hydro has identified a number of 
sites where Hydro itself would like to ex- 
amine the potential and, hopefully, incorpor- 
ate that into its system. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Can I have a list of 
those sites? 

Mr. Rowan: Just to be quite clear, the 
sites which Hydro is interested in were 
identified by Hydro and the Minister of 
Energy (Mr. Welch) some time ago. There 
are a number of other locations throughout 
the province where Hydro may or may not 
have an interest, but Hydro has indicated 
that it has no difficulty with anyone who 
wishes to develop a particular site. 


Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Rowan, I know that, I 
understand it and I appreciate Hydro’s view- 
point, which it expressed publicly at the 
Porter commission and reference points since. 
I am aware of all of that facilitating by On- 
tario Hydro. In order to develop or redevelop 
a small water power, however, if one were 
confined to Ontario Hydro’s process, it would 
be simple, but I think the minister and the 
deputy know there is more than one ministry 
involved. There are two ministries involved. 

The deputy will recall that on many oc- 
casions I have asked for an understandable 
mechanism to be set up through the auspices 
of one ministry where the development and 
redevelopment of smal] hydraulic power 
could be co-ordinated so that a private indi- 
vidual simply could contact the ministry in- 
volved. He would know where to go and 
would learn what criteria he would have to 
satisfy in order to do that, depending on 
certain things. He would know what other 
influences there would be on his desire to 
do that redevelopment or that original devel- 
opment work, whatever it might be. 

The whole process is so confusing at the 
present time that potential private redevel- 
opers particularly are turned off by simple 
noes from conservation authorities which 
possibly don’t have any authority to say no 
but which are saying it. Then there is a 
whole set of elements that come into the 
business of water running down a hill, as 
the deputy will know. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That is not in dispute, 
is itP 


Mr. J. Reed: Goodness knows. The fact re- 
mains that we did make the suggestion to 
the ministry and have done it on repeated 
occasions that there be some understandable 
mechanism, not dissimilar to the NYSERDA- 
type of mechanism—the New York State 
Energy Research and Development Authority 
—where small powers, that is, powers - of 
under 1.5 megawatts, had a very simplified 
form of application that they had to satisfy 
and they could be assured of a decision 
within a certain period of time. Those of over 
1.5 megawatts would go through a more 
lengthy set of criteria and would have to 
overcome a more lengthy set of obstacles 
before they would be given approval. 

I’ve asked for this, and I feel very sin- 
cerely that it’s going to be essential, in On- 
tario particularly, if there is going to be any 
participation in hydraulic development by the 
private sector, where the private sector will 
know that if it does a study on an area— 
maybe there’s an existing civil work, or may- 
be it’s owned by the government, maybe it’s 
owned by a municipality; there are all sorts 
of combinations in existence around the prov- 
ince, but those civil works are not working, 
Theyre not doing anything except holding 
back some water and maintaining water levels 
for docks for summer cottages, in many 
instances. 

I think the minister agrees that in a lot | 
of those cases development could take place 
to utilize those civil structures for other uses 
as well. Right now the process is so unclear — 
as to be indecipherable by the average priv- 
ate citizen. 

You're the Tory government here and you | 
should be especially interested in private 
enterprise. I’m going to confine it to private 
enterprise. We'll talk about Hydro when 
Hydro comes here. I want to know if you are 
going to undertake, or if you are undertaking, 
to get such a simplified mechanism into place, 
and if you re, what is the status of it. 


Ms. Gigantes: May I speak to that while 
you're preparing the answer? What poten- 
tial do you see in terms of the kind of © 
private development that Julian is talking — 
about compared to the cogeneration poten- 
tial within the industry? Are the mech- 
anisms different as far as the ministry is — 
concerned, in terms of making sure that 
this private initiative can be encouraged 
and in fact iget into production? 

Mr. Rowan: I could respond to both © 
questions at the same time, because they — 
are related. | 

My next point, Mr. Reed, was to indicate — 
to you that your previous suggestion of 
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developing a road map for the investor in 
small hydraulics is certainly one we agree 
with. We have that under way now, and 
I am pleased to be able to say that. I can’t 
say how quickly we can get all of the 
agreements which are necessary and _ sort 
this out among the various ministries in- 
volved. But we are pressing ahead with it 
and we would hope to have that sort of 
guidebook available later this year. 

The notion you just expressed is inter- 
esting, that perhaps there is a demarcation 
line on the size of projects and there are 
some projects which are smaller than others 
and, for whatever reason, might go through 
a simplified process, where others might 
need to be much more rigorous in terms of 
the kinds of evaluations—like environmental 
assessments. Those are the sorts of things 
that have to be worked out, because I’m 
ot sure that the Environmental Assessment 
Act and the process they have in law would 
allow that kind of demarcation. Those are 
fare sorts of things that have to be sorted 
















ou 

aa With respect to the relative potential be- 
tween small hydraulics and cogeneration— 
Ms. Gigantes: In the private sector. 

' Mr. Rowan: —in the private sector, I 
think it’s very difficult to put a number on 
the amount of interest the private sector 
will have in developing small hydraulics. It 
is a matter of economics, so I would be 
hesitant to say by such and such a date 
here is going to be a X megawatts of addi- 
tional hydraulic capacity developed by the 
srivate sector. 

12 noon 


| Ms. Gigantes: I am asking about potential 

here. 

| Mr. Rowan: I think Mr. Reed could give 

1 faster number for potential than I can. 
! am sure he has it at his fingertips. 

_ Ms. Gigantes: 


i 
| 


———— 






A comparative potential. 


| Mr. Rowan: Let me go to the cogenera- 
ion number. It is. estimated there is about 
700 megawatts of cogeneration capacity that 
tould be developed in Ontario. I would 
ike to leave it at that, but whether it is 
srivate, private-public or public is still 
‘omething to be established. 

In terms of the present estimate of eco- 
1omic cogeneration, about 700 megawatts 
s the latest estimate around. I know I 
aven't given you another number on the 
ther side, but I hope you will understand 
vhy it is difficult to identify even a range. 
| Ms. Gigantes: I was concerned about the 
brocess. Does the ministry expect to pursue 


' 
| 








the same kind of procedure to encourage 
private sector involvement in both these 
kinds of developments? 


Mr. Rowan: I think in cogeneration you 
will find a variety of initiatives taking place. 
I think you will find private sector com- 
panies themselves seeing potential for cogen- 
eration. On the other hand, I think you will 
see situations such as at Swaru—Solid Waste 
Reduction Unit—where the Ontario Energy 
Corporation in co-operation with Swaru is 
planning, if everything works out well, to 
put in a cogeneration facility at an approxi- 
mate value of $2 million to produce electri- 
city from the steam produced at the Swaru 
plant. Also, there could well be involvement 
by Ontario Hydro in certain projects, so I 
would see a variety of mechanisms that are 
possible. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
if I might just get some direction from the 
committee. It was understood ‘we were going 
to try to go to two oclock to recover some 
time, which means a four-hour session today. 
I didn’t know what that did to the schedule 
of the committee. I know the member for 
Halton-Burlington (Mr. J. Reed) is some- 
what concerned about a week from today 
with respect to some commitments. 

‘Was it the intention of the committee to 
do votes 2003 and 2004 today, then 2005, 
the regulatory one, tomorrow night and then 
Hydro the following Tuesday? How does this 
affect the schedule, since we are going over 
and we may need some staff here? 


Mr. J. Reed: As far as I am concerned. 
I am delighted that we should go on, and 
especially that the minister anticipated we 
might do that. I would like to get through 
these estimates in the most expedient man- 
ner possible. I am quite agreeable to being 
here until two o'clock. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, if the chair- 
man, whom you are replacing, is agreeable 
to staying until] two, that was my original 
understanding. ‘Whether we will actually 
finish these: two votes in the four hours is 
doubtful. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: You haven’t set a 
time limit to finish? 

Ms. Gigantes: We had allocated roughly 
two and a half hours per major vote. We are 
talking about renewable energy plus conser- 
vation. If we had five hours we might give 
it a decent run-through. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: We can go on to it 
tomorrow night. 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: It may be that as of 
12:30 we could carry vote 2003 and then 
start on 2004. 

Ms. Gigantes: It is possible. 

Hon, Mr. Welch: That would mean we 
would not be finished by next Tuesday night 
and would be going into Wednesday. 


Mr. J. Reed: My own feeling is that I will 
do everything I personally can to expedite 
vote 2004 today. I realize conservation is a 
large area and it is one of the most impor- 
tant areas we will have to discuss, but you 
can be sure I am not going to try to delay 
the voting on these estimates. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: The way it would 
work out, if we go until two o'clock today, 
we will have six hours left—two and a half 
tomorrow night and two and a half on Tues- 
day, which would leave one hour for Wed- 
nesday. 

Mr. J. Reed: If it has to work out that way 
then it has to. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Unless you want to 
sit at seven oclock next Tuesday night. 

Ms. Gigantes: I would like to accommo- 
date Mr. Reed’s timetable. If he wants to try 
to say whatever the has to say on Ontario 
Hydro on Tuesday night, it is fine with me. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Would there be a 
possibility of starting at seven o'clock on 
Tuesday night? 

Ms. Gigantes: I am willing to wait until 
Wednesday. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It would be helpful, ob- 
viously, to try to avoid that one-hour hang- 
over on Wednesday. 

An hon. member: We could start an hour 
earlier on Tuesday night. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Would you be will- 
ing? 

Ms. Gigantes: I certainly do not mind com- 
ing in by myself and talking to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MacDonald: The minister is always 
anxious to avoid a hangover. 

Mr. Acting Chairman: Would the com- 
mittee agree that we start at seven o'clock 
next Tuesday night instead of eight o'clock? 

Mr. J. Reed: I wonder how everybody 
feels? I have no objection to that. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: It is settled then. 


Mr. Acting Chairman: Agreed. We shall 
start at seven o'clock next Tuesday, 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, before we 


leave the specific item of hydraulics, could 
I make a request of the chair that when we 


turn to Ontario Hydro’s vote, the last vote 
we have, that we have before us those people 
in Ontario Hydro who can speak to us 
directly about the hydraulic resources which 
have been identified in the January 1977 
revision? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: We have assumed that. 


Ms. Gigantes: One of the people whom I 
would like to see before us is Mr. Frank 
Near, who worked on the evaluation. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It is pretty straightfor- 
ward. 

Ms. Gigantes: I could never talk to him. 

I have a couple of more comments that I 
would like to make on this vote but there are 
other people ahead of me. 

Mr. J. Reed: Before I close, Mr. Chairman, 
I take it that the deputy has said they are 
working on a road map that will be pub- 
lished this year. 

Ms. Gigantes: Will it be in Energy Ontario? 
Another glossy? 

Mr. J. Reed: It will be as clear a path as 
possible so that these prospective developers 
can move. 

I only have one other question in passing 
regarding hydraulics. So far, in terms of re- 


development, the government has seen fit—I — 


realize it is the Ministry of Natural Resources 
that has seen fit, and this problem arises be- 


cause two ministries are involved—to offer | 


first refusal on any redevelopment to Ontario 
Hydro. In so doing, they have not stipulated 
any time frame within which they would be 
required to make a decision. 

Unfortunately, what can happen is that a 
first refusal offer could be made to Ontario 
Hydro on a prospective redevelopment. On- 
tario Hydro could say, “Oh, yes, we can make 
a decision,” and then no decision may be 


made. The spectre of the Bermuda Triangle — 


rises once again. A good idea falls into the 
bottomless abyss of the Ontario Hydro 
bureaucracy. 

I am wondering whether the minister would 
give some very serious thought as to why he 
or his government might think Ontario Hydro 
should have first refusal. If they should have, 
would he state it as a policy and require 
Ontario Hydro to make a decision within a 
given period of time and include that in the 


| 


road map too? The way it is now is so ad 


hoc it is not encouraging at all. 
12:10 p.m. 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
raise a couple of things. I am just at this 


moment referring to this little booklet, Energy 
from Waste, at page 14. I know we discussed 
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this in general—the member for Middlesex 
(Mr, Eaton) raised it this morning—but I just 
want to make one comment in terms of 
methanol and gasohol. 

I understand the ministry is attempting to 
bail out the Ministry of Industry and Tourism 
for the Edwardsburgh debacle, but I really 
think—I think the member for Algoma-Mani- 
toulin (Mr. Lane) would agree with me, and 
I know that the member for Timiskaming 
(Mr. Havrot) has said this as well—that as 
well as the fast-growing poplars and so on, 
the ministry should be looking at the de- 


‘velopment of some technology that can make 
‘use of the waste timber we have, unfortun- 
‘ately in great abundance, 


| 





in northeastern 
Ontario so that we can make a virtue out of 
‘some of the unfortunate practices in the tim- 
ber industry in the past. 

_ Also, for that matter, unfortunately there 
are a lot of abandoned farms in the northeast 
Et are growing up in poplar. Perhaps we 
could make use of that resource. I would 
hope that besides the fast poplar plantations 


4 
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‘in eastern Ontario, the ministry would be 


looking seriously at using the natural poplar 
and other wood wastes we have in the 
northeast. 


, Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t disagree with 
that. As you might well have anticipated, 
that’s part of the program. Dr. Higgin, would 
you like to be more specific on that. Certainly 
that’s set out on the same page 14. 


| Dr. Higgin: Yes, I can just briefly say what 








‘types of wood we are looking at in the 


Edwardsburgh study and we would believe 
‘that the basic finds about wood supply would 
the applicable to other areas in Ontario. In 
phase one, where we are looking at the 
iwood supply and economic situation for pro- 
viding wood for a variety of purposes, we 
‘specifically list six types of ‘wood sources 
that have to be looked at within that area: 
(1) mill residues from existing lumber oper- 
ations, sawmills and so on; (2) logging resi- 
due, often called slash or tops and branches, 
ithe stuff that is left behind after the logging 
Ooperations— 


_ Mr. Wildman: That’s the stuff the jobbers 
get stuck with. 


Dr. Higgin: Yes, —(3) the salvage of dead 
jtimber, timber iat has been killed either 
by re, insect damage, disease or flooding, 
the various causes for that dead timber; (4) 
timber that is produced as a result of stand 
conversion programs, thinning out stands to 
‘get more merchantable timber in the stands; 
(5) stand conversion where your desire is to 
produce one type of specie in a particular 


stand in a particular location, and (6) bio- 
mass farming, or if you ‘want to call it such, 
the hybrid poplar. 

‘We ‘believe—although the study is in- 
tended to find this out, we hope, for sure— 
that in order to operate any large energy 
facility using wood as a source, you ‘may 
well need all of these sources. As time 
goes on, the availability of the first few 
types, ie., mill residues, may continue, but 
logging residue, salvage timber and stand- 
improvement timber will decline or you will 
have to go farther to get it, which will add 
a transportation cost penalty on the facility. 
Then you will have to consider growing the 
feedstock around the facility, unless you 
have a portable facility. Certainly a methanol 
plant is not exactly a portable facility. There 
are certain types of portable operations that 
can convert wood into charcoal and pyrolysis 
oil. American Can has one of these which it 
operates in the United Sstates. 

We are very aware of the need to use the 
total biomlass resource within an area, but 
we also are very aware that we have to 
consider how that biomass resource is used 
relative to forest industries and other appli- 
cations as well. That is all being considered 
as part of this Edwardsburgh study. I hope 
that answers your question, at least initially. 

Mr. Wildman: I appreciate your response 
and I understand that the government does 
have a lot of land around Edwardsburgh 
thiat it wants to do something with, but I 
would think from my knowledge of eastern 
Ontario that some parts of the northern part 
of Lanark ‘county or Renfrew county might 
be more appropriate for this kind of 
operation. 

Dr. Higgin: If I can just respond to that 
point, the terms of reference in phiase one 
detail Edwardsburgh and then say, “to pro- 
duce the same information specified for the 
above location for two other locations within 
the counties of Lanark and Leeds, which are 
advantageously located with regard to pres- 
ent and potential wood supplies and trans- 
portation facilities.” So we are evaluating 
two other areas in eastern Ontario fat the 
same time. We are not specifically saying it 
is only Edwardsburgh; we are looking at 
other areas. 

Ms. Gigantes: But even so, if you are 
going to be looking at slash and forest waste 
from logging as a source of biomass energy, 
eastern Ontario is not going to be the prime 
region that would get developed first. Is 
there something comparable that you are 
considering in the north? 
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Mr. J. Reed: Clarke Rollins says it won't 
work in Hastings-Peterborough. 

Ms. Gigantes: Leaving Clarke 
aside. 

Mr. Wildman: I think my colleague from 
Algoma-Manitoulin will agree that we have 
a tremendous number of abandoned farms 
that are growing up in natural poplar, and 
that have also, as you have said, the tre- 
mendous amount of slash. Just about any 
area, whether it be on the north shore of 
our area or whether it be up in Timiskaming 
or any of those areas, would be quite appro- 
priate for this kind of thing. 

Dr. Higgin: One of the reasons we chose 
this area, apart from the Edwardsburgh land 
availability, was on the advice we got from 
the Ministry of Natural Resources that they 
have almo t completed a very comprehensive 
inventory in eastern Ontario which has been 
going on for a number of years. So there are 
extremely good data available on eastern On- 
tario; the data on other parts are more 
sketchy. That is one of the reasons we went 
there: because it builds from the inventory 
data base. 

Inventories are going to be carried out 
across Other areas of Ontario and we have 
been discussing with Natural Resources gen- 
erally the other areas where biomass avail- 
ability would seem to be strategically located. 
J think that is one of the keys: it has to be 
strategically located relative to people who 
can use the resource for energy purposes. So 
we are looking at that as well, but the 
reason we homed in on eastern Ontario was 
basically that the inventory data were in 
gcod shape for eastern Ontario. 

Ms. Gigantes: That is a great idea; eastern 
Ontario could sure use that kind of project. 
But if you are setting out essentially to find 
out the best possible sources in Ontario, it 
may not be number one. 

Dr. Higgin: I am afraid it would take a 
very long time to get inventory data on 
biomass all over Ontario up to the same level 
as eastern Ontario’s data are. I think the 
desire is to move quickly in an area where 
you have identified that there are biomass 
sources, where you have a handle on them 
and they are relatively strategically located 
to markets. I think those are the reasons we 
wish to move on this area, rather than wait 
till we have all of the blocks in place for the 
whole of Ontario. 


Rollins 


Ms. Gicantes: We are not trying to suggest 
you shouldn’t be doing that; we are trving to 
suggest you should be doing more of it. 

Mr. Wildman: No, I am not against the 
Edwardsburgh project. 


Dr. Higgin: We are working on the whole 
forest biomass inventory with Natural Re- 
sources, and other areas will be covered with- 
in the next few years. 


Mr. Lane: Just a supplementary: Mr. Wild- 
man made a good point and it seems to me 
that there is rather a large number of areas 
that used to be farmed that are now sitting 
there growing weeds basically. They are priv- 
ately owned property in many cases, so we 
would have to get— 

Mr. Wildman: Some of it reverts to the 
crown. 


Mr. Lane: We do have large timber oper- 
ations by E. B. Eddy in the area which 
produce a lot of waste material too, so may- 
be you should look at it in terms of co- 
ordinating the usefulness of those abandoned 
farms to grow some hybrid poplar together 
with the waste wood from the E. B. Eddy 
operations. 

12:20 p.m. 

Mr. MacDonald: Could I just add ia word 
here? I think Ms. Gigantes is obviously 
correct in saying that the availability of 
material from logging operations in eastern 
Ontario is going to be relatively limited. 
With regard to the availability for regen- 
eration and growth, I ‘have a_ recollection 
away back in the 1950s when the first con- 
ference of the Eastern Ontario Development 
Association was held. It was one of these 
minor extravaganzas. About six or eight min- 
isters went down and listened to briefs pre- 
sented by organizations all over eastern On- 
tario. One of them was pointing to the fact 
that there were very extensive areas cut over 
that should be put back in trees but other- 
wise the land was pretty much wasteland. 

They made the mistake of asking Grattan 
O'Leary to be the banquet speaker at the 
end, Grattan O’Leary was a Tory but he was” 
always a very-straight-from-the-shoulder type. 
In effect, he said: “What the hell are you 
doing? You bring six ministers down here — 
and you have had a lot of presentations and — 
they either say no, no, no, no, directly or 
don’t do anything about it.” 

If you had moved then on the representa- 
tions that were made, you would now have 
a very significant volume of wood material. 
With the kind of development that is now in 
mind, it may be a different kind of regen- 
eration you want. You may want to get into 
hybrid poplar or whatever that would grow 
more quickly and provide the necessary 
volume for the development, but we missed 
the boat 20 years ago. We would have great 
quantities if we had moved at that time. 
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However, perhaps you can move now and 
have it 20 years from now or five years from 
now, depending on how fast they grow. 

Mr. Wildman: I have one other thing I 
wanted to raise. I find this very interesting 
and I am not quite sure why it comes under 
this vote, You list peat in your Energy from 
Waste booklet as one of the biomass sources. 
That's what I want to talk about. I don’t 
know why you include it as energy from 
waste. Peat is hardly waste. At any rate, I 
would like to talk about peat. 


Mr. J. Reed: The largest inventory in 
Canada. 


Mr. Wildman: On page 14, it says: “Meth- 
anol can be produced from a variety of 
sources including natural gas, coal, crude oil, 
peat and biomass.” In terms of methanol, I 
‘suppose that’s true but I couldn’t find peat 
listed anywhere else, so I decided to raise 
it here. 





| Dr. Higgin: It’s not strictly a biomass re- 
source but that was merely a statement as to 
‘the availability of a variety of feedstocks for 
|synthetic fuel production. I think we men- 
‘tioned natural gas. 


Mr. Wildman: Yes, you did. I would like 
jto talk a little bit about the Ontario attitude 
jtowards the development of peat as a fuel 
‘source, not just as a way of producing 
methanol but as a way of making use of 
what is a very large resource in the province 
jand one that has not been developed to its 
potential. MNR has enabled the develop- 
ment of peat deposits for fertilizer and that 
kind of thing, but there hasn’t really been 
the kind of development that we have seen 
elsewhere. 

_ I saw a very interesting article recently in 
a magazine called NorAct which is published 
in northeastern Ontario, dealing with this 
subject. It quotes comments from two gentle- 
men. One is a man from the Huntsville area 
pamed Richard Thomas and the other, Dr. 
William Radforth, founder of the Muskeg Re- 
search Institute at the University of New 
Brunswick. 


_ Mr. J. Reed: Did you know that Richard 
Thomas was the Liberal candidate in the 
Parry Sound riding? 

| Mr. Wildman: Obviously he knows some 
things anyway. He is talking about peat. He 
may make mistakes in other areas. I am not 
sure about that. Dr. Radforth advocates that 
the mining of peat bogs caused by backup 
drainage systems be developed in northern 
Ontario, while at the same time preserving 
wetlands that are important for— 











| 
| 
| 
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Mr. J. Reed: Just a point of clarification, 
Mr. Chairman: I don’t like to imterrupt this, 
and I regret it. I just want the chairman to 
rule whether peat is a renewable or non- 
renewable resource. If we are going to do it 
on the renewable energy program, I would 
like to get in on it too. 


Mr. Wildman: It is nonrenewable; I will 
accept that. Where do I raise it then? 


Ms. Gigantes: Let me explain a source of 
the problem. This glossy booklet, called En- 
ergy from Waste, says that, of the 27 million 
barrels of oil equivalent target for 1995 that 
is to come from energy from waste, perhaps, 
about a third will come from synthetic liquid 
fuels, and the most promising sources of syn- 
thetic liquid fuels are natural gas, coal, crude 
oil, peat and biomass. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
want to get into this question but, as far as I 
am concerned, it is a relevant discussion. If 
the only condition about carrying on a dis- 
cussion is that somebody else wants to get 
into the discussion, wouldn’t that be helpful? 


Mr. Chairman: How would it be if we 
carried this vote? The next one is pretty 
broad along those lines. I think you could get 
into that. 

Ms. Gigantes: No, Mr. Chairman. I think 
it fits better under this one than under con- 
servation. 

Mr. Chairman: We will have a five-minute 
break to get our lunch before us, and then 
we will continue. 

Ms. Gigantes: We are breaking right in 
the middle of his question? 

Mr. Wildman: I don’t mind stopping for 
lunch. I would like to conserve my energy 
too. 

The committee recessed at 12:28 p.m. and 
resumed at 12:33 p.m. 


On resumption: 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I was start- 
ing to point out that Dr. Radforth is advocat- 
ing the development of the mining of peat 
bogs in northern Ontario, keeping in mind, 
of course, that we have to maintain wetlands 
for the wildlife and the various kinds of 
vegetation they need. He points not ony to 
northern Ontario, but also to Holland Marsh, 
where he says there are possibilities as well. 

He claims that peat could compete with 
wood, and that compressed peat has more 
density than wood and has a greater number 
of Btu’s per unit volume as well as being 
cleaner and easier to use. 

I understand that in the Soviet Union they 
have developed technology for compressing 
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peat to form slabs for insulation in domestic 
housing. and for refrigeration; so not only is 
it a fuel, but also it can be used as a 
method of conserving energy. 

I understand further that in Finland there 
is quite a concerted effort to develop the 
peat industry as a result of the escalation of 
petroleum costs, From a start about 10 years 
ago, Finland now is at the point of producing 
an equivalent of 45 million barrels of oil 
annually from peat, and expects to double 
that by 1985. Apparently it cost the govern- 
ment of Finland an initial investment of $1.5 
million and approximately only $10 million 
over 10 years. 

There is a city in Finland where peat is 
used to run an electric power generator. The 
heat from the buming of peat is used to 
produce electric power, which is then piped 
through the city in a zone heating system. 
That means they are saving a great deal of 
energy for the city. This is something we 
should be looking at in North America, and 
certainly in northem Ontario, where we have 
large deposits of the material. 

I also read recently that Hydro-Québec 
apparently is entering a deal where on an 
experimental basis it is going to purchase 
technology from the Finns to develop a pro- 
totype electric generating station using peat 
as the fuel source. 

I am just wondering what studies have 
been done by this ministry in relation to 
these important technological developments 
that are taking place in Scandinavia and the 
Soviet Union, and whether we are going the 
same route as Hydro-Ouébec in trying to 
adapt that to our area. What discussions have 
you had with the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources for the development of the peat 
deposits in northern Ontario? 

I suppose one of the thrusts for Hydro- 
Québec has been that they have been direct- 
ed by the government to look at alternative 
sources for the generation of electricity; so 
that has prompted them to move perhaps 
a little more quickly than Ontario Hydro in 
this direction. 

I hope you can answer those questions and 
tell me what your feeling is. If we were to 
go into the peat industry in a big way in 
northern Ontario, I understand that many 
of the communities in our area could be 
almost self-sufficient in terms of energy. 


Mr. Rowan: Mr. Chairman, if I may re- 
spond to those questions, I think what the 
member has done in his remarks is indicate 
very clearly that there is a variety of possible 
energy resources available, peat being one of 
them, In looking at that variety, it is neces- 


sary to make some judgments as to the tim- 
ing when development is possible from, say, 
an economic point of view, as well as looking 
at the security of supply and weighing off 
the economics of developing a new energy 
source with the security of supply it would 
give to you, and some of the regional aspects 
of such developments. 

It is interesting and often useful to look at 
the experience of other provinces and coun- 
tries and at the priorities they give to various 
energy forms. But it is not always a good 
measure of what Ontario should be doing. 
Their priorities might not necessarily be ours. 
For example, if you take a look at an indig- 
enous resource such as peat and measure it 
off against the Btu value that it would pro- 
vide relative to, say, lignite, it is not as 
attractive. 

Then when you take a look at how peat or 
lignite might be used, say for the production 
of electricity, I think it is clear that Ontario 
Hydro, which has looked at both, has come 
to the conclusion that if it were to assign, 
as it has, a priority to the development of 
those two energy sources, it would prefer 
lignite to peat. 

12:40 p.m. 

As you know, the Onakawana deposits of 
lignite are now being evaluated by Ontario 
Hydro in conjunction with Onakawana De- 
velopment Limited. The economic feasibility 
studies are to be completed at the end of 
this year or early next year, at which time 
Hvdro will be in a position to determine 
whether or not it wishes to proceed. At that 
time it will decide whether an addition of 
1,000 megawatts of capacity to its system is 
needed. 

I’m only giving you this background be- 
cause when one looks from Ontario Hydro’s 
point of view, its view of the need for peat 
would in large measure be determined by the 
availability and economics of lignite. To sug- 
gest that Ontario Hydro should be doing 
what Hydro-Québec is doing might not put 
into perspective the fact that Quebec does 
not have what we have. We do have lignite 
as well as peat. 

However, peat does offer some longer-term 
potential as an energy source for Ontario. If 
I may go back to what we're doing with the 
Onakawana lignite, we're trying to- see how 
well—if I can use this term—it gasifies; that 
is, how well lignite can be turned into gas, 
as an alternative to burning it for the pro- 
duction of electricity. We anticipate we will 
be doing similar experiments with peat to see 
if that can be gasified as well and the eco- 
nomics of that. 
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We're working very closely with the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources, As you indicated— 
and as that article indicates—we have enor- 
mous deposits of peat. What the potential is, 
however, in terms of turning those deposits 


into mineable energy is still to be determined. 





| j 
we shouldn’t be overlooking this—and we're 
not. 





fey can’t the two be going on at the same 


_time? In terms of cost and returns, if these 


referring to are correct, in Finland, it hasn’t 


One of the concerns of the Ministry of 
Natural Resources is that you have to drain 


Jarge tracts of land, and there are some 
significant environmental problems associated 


with that which can’t be overlooked and can’t 
be treated lightly. 

_ None the less, we are looking at peat as a 
longer-term, indigenous resource for Ontario. 


It’s being put into a very broad timetable or 


context, a set of priorities. It is being viewed 
as something that we should be looking at 
and investigating and getting ourselves ready 
for. As the economics change, as the source 


| of supply for natural gas that we get from 


western Canada changes, it may be possible 


to develop peat as an indigenous resource for 


Ontario, or for parts of Ontario. 
I can only echo your own comments that 


Mr. Wildman: I appreciate your com- 


ments. But I wonder if it is really necessary 
‘for it to be a choice between the develop- 
ment of lignite and the development of peat. 


figures that are quoted in this article I was 


‘been a very great investment on the part of 


the government for a significant return in 


| 
terms of saving in other types of energy. 


Mr. Rowan: I have read that article. It 


doesn’t really give you enough information 


to be able to make a definitive judgement 
:as to the economics, but it is indicative. 

_ One of the things that comes out of that 
‘article, however, that perhaps should not be 
overlooked is the fact that Finland has used 


oil reserves as Canada does. They do not 
have natural gas reserves. I understand they 
don’t have any coal or lignite reserves of any 
consequence. It is natural that they turn to 
their next best alternative, peat. 

I am suggesting to you that there is an 
ordering or a ranking that is logical based on 
economics. I just ‘want to suggest that we 
aren't ignoring this area. It is the level of 
activity that is important at this particular 
time. It may be that you feel that level of 
activity should be increased, and I guess it 
is just a matter of resources. 

Mr. MacDonald: Are you contemplating 
the Quebec-style prototype? 

Mr. Rowan: The Quebec-style protoype, I 
understand, is one where there ‘would be a 
peat electrical generating station, if it is the 
same one referred to by Mr. Wildman. At 
this time the answer to that is no for the 
reasons I gave: Hydro would not see itself 
requiring additional electrical generating 
capacity over the amount committed at the 
present time, and lignite appears at the 
present time to be a much more attractive 
alternative than peat. 

Mr. Wildman: I understand what you are 
saying in terms of a province-wide ‘setting of 
priorities, but surely what is suggested here 
is a more regional approach in the sense 
that if you were to look at it from a 
regional basis in terms of deposits and the 
availability, in terms of northern Ontario the 
development might have a higher priority 
than it might have in terms of the whole 
province. 

Mr. Rowan: Let’s examine that. I think 
for the production of electricity by peat with 
the transmission-line system that ‘we have, 
the total integration of our province by 
Ontario Hydro into a transmission network, 
I don’t think the production of electricity in 


northern Ontario from peat is likely to be a 
high priority. : 
Then what are the other possible uses? 


peat to obtain I think it was 45,000 barrels 
of petroleum or oil equivalent. 
i Mr. Wildman: Forty-five million. 


j Mr. Rowan: Was it 45 million? 


_ Mr. Wildman: Yes. 
| Mr. Rowan: Oil equivalent. 


Mr. Wildman: And they expect that to 
double by 1985. 

_ Mr. Rowan: Yes. My understanding of that 
sentence is that the peat is burned and they 
are translating an electrical energy into an 
\oil equivalent production. That’s fine. Again, 
you have to think in terms of Finland’s 
‘particular circumstances. They do not have 
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One is natural gas. You may recall the first 
evening that we had our estimliates there was 
la presentation here on the TransCanada Pipe- 
Lines system and the retail distribution sys- 
tem for natural gas. I think one of the very 
interesting features of that presentation, and 
also of the way in which natural gas has 
been marketed in Ontario, is that northern 
Ontario has some of the highest penetration 
levels of any community or any of the com- 
munities in Ontario where natural gas is 
available. 
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The presentation on natural gas indicated 
we're hopeful that additional communities 
can be served. 

12:50 p.m. 

In those communities where natural gas 
is not now available or is unlikely to be un- 
available, where there is an incentive scheme, 
the present thinking is that one might better 
go at this time to an alternative like propane, 
which is easily transported and, provided 
that the economics can be such that it is 
approximately the same price as natural gas, 
it is an alternative for those communities that 
are not on the natural gas _ transportation 
trunk line. 

Another alternative, of course, is electricity 
itself as a source of energy. What would like- 
ly then result is that there may be a few 
scattered, very isolated communities with 
very few people, and then you are back again 
to economics, whether the putting up of a 
peat plant of some sort would be economi- 
cally justified, I would have some serious 
doubts, to serve that very small segment of 
the market. I don’t want to be negative 
about it. 

Mr. Wildman: There is certain negative 
feedback, though, in the production of elec- 
tricity for those communities in the first place 
under the route that is now used by Hydro 
in terms of diesel generating stations, which 
are very expensive and hardly a good return 
on investment. 

Mr. Rowan: We are looking at it under 
our remote power system program, Maybe 
Dr. Higgin could just briefly review what 
we are doing there to try to find alternatives 
to diesel electric for certain communities 
using low-head hydro, if you would like to 
hear about it. 

Mr. Wildman: I don’t want to divert this, 
because my colleague from the Liberal Party 
has questions he wants to raise on this. To 
finish off, can I ask a couple of questions? 
Have you actively investigated what is hap- 
pening in Finland? Have you done studies 
of what is going on there in terms of setting 
your priorities, as background information 
for setting your priorities? 

Mr. Rowan: The answer is no, but if you 
are suggesting a trip over this summer I 
would be delighted to take you up on it. 

Mr. Wildman: No, I ‘am quite serious. 

Mr. Rowan: The answer is no. 


Mr. Wildman: I would like you to take a 
look at it in a serious way, because if you 
are going to decide this does not look as if 
it is economically feasible at this time, or it 
should be put at the lower priority level, 


surely you would need to have done the 
studies to make those kinds of decisions? 


Mr. Rowan: As I indicated, we have not 
abandoned peat by any stretch of the imagin- 
ation. We are looking at ways in which peat 
might be utilized. We're doing some research — 
work that would transform the energy in peat 
into something that is transportable and more 
easily used. We would hope to be able to 
follow the same pattern that we have with 
lignite. . 

The economics of peat, as we see them 
now, based upon the same kind of data on 
paper audit, if you will, information which 
is published, suggests that it does not rank 
highly at this moment. But we are working — 
closely with the Ministry of Natural Resources — 
and with others to refine our assessments of — 
the potential. 


Mr. Wildman: I hope you understand I am 
raising this as a possible way of helping to 
deal with our energy problems, but I am also 
raising it as a potential industry for northern — 
Ontario. I think that is important to remem- | 
ber. In that situation, have you actively con-— 
sidered the other approach that is also being 
used in the Soviet Union in looking at pea 
as a possible resource for the production of 
insulation and so on, that could be market- 
able in Ontario? 

Mr. Rowan: No, we have not. As you 
know, there is a very active insulation indus- _ 
try in this country that has research and 
development capabilities that would have the 
capacity to assess a variety of materials as to 
their properties. Again I suggest to you the 
fact that one country has gone one route 
does not suggest that should necessarily be _ 
the route another country goes. ‘ 


Mr. Wildman: I accept that, but obviously 
the Soviet Union hasn’t gone one route; they 
have gone a lot of routes to deal with their 
energy problems and also to develop their 
resources, This is one route among many they 
have gone. I am going to raise this with the 
Minister of Natural Resources (Mr. Auld) as” 
well, but all I am suggesting is, this poten- 
tially may be a source of economic develop- 
ment for some small communities and some 
areas in northern Ontario. 


Mr. Rowan: It could well be. 


Mr. Wildman: Also, at the same time, it 
could deal with some of our energy problems. 


Mr. MacDonald: We have been talking 
about lignite in relationship to peat, and I 
wanted to tie in lignite and go back to hy- 
draulic for purposes of putting a question to 
the minister. 
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_ As I understand it, of that great range of 
hydraulic sites, if I may go back to the 
hydraulic and return to the lignite, there are 
43 sites which are deemed to be economically 
feasible for development and Hydro has ear- 
‘marked 17 for action in the foreseeable future. 
lam a little curious as to how meaningful 
a proposition that is. All the testimony we 
have. had before the select committee has 
suggested that Hydro placed a very low 
(priority on it. In fact, two or three years ago 
they totally dismissed it as being marginally 
of such high cost as to be out of the picture. 
‘They would compare that with per-unit cost 
if you had another nuclear giant, forgetting 
the values of the generation mix and every- 
thing else. 

In your document, Energy Security for the 
Eighties the thing that puzzles me with re- 
igard to this and the lignite, and potentially 
the peat if it were to be brought into the 
picture and given a somewhat higher priority, 
is how secure is the energy security? You pre- 
sented a program which I found quite re- 
freshing, at least facing in the right direction 
how many steps you took from facing in 
that right direction is what I am really trying 
‘0 clarify—when you talked of 2,000 mega- 
watts from the 17 sites and 1,000 megawatts 
‘rom ligninte. 

We now find, as we were informed the 
lay after your October 1 press conference by 
. Hydro vice-president who was before the 
hommittee, the study isn’t going to be com- 
bleted until the end of this year. You really 
lon’t know whether you are going to proceed 
with the licnite. I think the deputy just con- 
irmed that. You will take a look at it as to 
xactly what kind of development, if any, is 
‘oing to take place. 

| How secure is your energy security pro- 
‘ram if the studies haven’t been completed, 
ee vet you have spread before us this rather 
azzling program of 1,000 megawatts of 
vower by 1995 from lignite and 2,000 mega- 
vatts from the 17 of the 43 hydraulic sites? 
s Hvdro really moving on these? I have yet 
p see evidence. A year or so ago Hydro was 
jery reluctant even to consider them. 
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' p.m. 
_ Mv suspicion—to be as kind to my friends 
n Hvdro as possible—is they are going to be 
ought squealing and kicking into this kind 
fa program. To borrow the deputy’s phrase- 
Nlogy: “It is very, very low priority.” There 
‘las to be some reorienting of the priorities. 
How meaningful are those two elements of 
|} our proposal in terms of Hydro being the 
) gency for their development? 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: That is a fair question. 
We will have Hydro before us before these 
estimates are over. I think we could have the 
benefit of some questions as well. Certainly 
the material which is part of this paper stands 
as our policy statement. One would impose 
on that statement matters of environmental 
assessment, economic feasibility studies, and 
so on, to which some of these projects would 
be subjected. 

At the moment I can only answer the 
question I have been asked today on the basis 
of what I have. I have no reason to be dis- 
suaded from sticking to this particular— 


Mr. MacDonald: I hope you will stick to 
it. I am with you four square. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: However, the honourable 
member does invite some questions to the 
utility in that regard. In summary, the bottom 
line of all this is I certainly am committed 
to this program. 


Mr. MacDonald: We can question Hydro 
as to their plans and then come to our 
own judgement as to how meaningful their 
intentions are. The thing that puzzles me is 
whether you fellows talk with each other. 
You mapped out this program and I viewed 
it with more enthusiasm than virtually any- 
thing else that happened in the month of 
October. This prospect was a bright way to 
start that month. 

But the very next day we had a Hydro 
vice-president before us. Your program says 
no more nuclear commitments in that 15-year 
period. He says, “Oh, as far as we are oper- 
ating, we have another one in 1993, beyond 
Darlington.”” When we raised the matter of 
lignite fuel, he said, “I am little puzzled, 
because as I understand it the study is not 
going to be finished until the end of 1980 
or into 1981.” Is there any co-ordination in 
the long-term planning or even the short-term 
planning? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I wonder if I could make 
one or two observations. In regard to the 
honourable member’s speeches, I have been 
getting news clippings from time to time and 
his assessment of this paper is a bit different 
from those news clippings. He seems to be 
spending a lot of time being critical of me 
for wanting to rely so much on the private 
sector for some help in this particular matter. 
That is what I sense from the news clippings. 

Mr, MacDonald: That is on to the subject 
of the $14 billion. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That is another matter. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is another matter. 
The $14 billion was the third of the trinity 
you presented. 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: I am a trinitarian. I deal 
in threes. To get back to this particular paper 
and the specific question with respect to con- 
sultation, during my term as minister I have 
been quite impressed by the amount of con- 
sultation and indeed the working relationship 
Between the ministry and the public utility. 
I think it fair to say that a great deal of the 
work for this particular document was al- 
ready in place at the time of my appointment. 

I cannot speak to all the meetings that 
preceded this, but certainly I can tell you 
that as far as our working relationship is con- 
cerned, I feel it is a pretty comfortable one. 
Naturally, when these specific questions are 
raised, I think they will be the subject matter 
of some questioning of the Hydro people 
here. I repeat, I am committed to this 


Mr. J. Reed: It is intriguing to view this 
hydraulic program which started off with a 
great announcement and then has gradually 
flubbed its way into semi-oblivion. The latest 
great unannounced move by Hydro was to 
cut the hydraulic budget of Ontario Hydro 
from $2.4 million to $1.2 million. That repre- 
sents in terms of the capital spending pro- 
gram about as much as the preservative in a 
jar of pickles. I do not know how you can 
take nothing and then cut it in half, but 
Fydro succeeded in doing that with the 
hydraulic program. 

It is ironic at least to note in passing that 
Darlington was exempted from environmental 
assessment, but the 17 hydraulic sites, by 
golly, are going under environmental assess- 
ment, not that we object to them going 
under environmental assessment. It is simply 
the irony of the times where we can reject 
environmental assessment because of the 
urgency of the day for a Hydro corridor and 
We can reject environmental assessment for 
Darlington, but when it comes down to 17 
lowly hydraulic sites we have got to put 
them under environmental assessment. 

There is something else we will do before 
we are finished too. We will submit them to 
nuclear standards as well so that will ensure 
that the marginal cost of that hydraulic power 
will be as high as it can possibly be taken. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t want to interfere 
with the member’s right to make comments. 

Mr. J. Reed: I realize I editorialized on 
that, but it is a revelation that has been 
coming on for five years and I think it is 
time to just let it all out. 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Minister, I am per- 
suaded that your footwork down the corridors 
of power may be a little more deft than that 
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of some of your predecessors. We are just a 
little fearful that you too will be mugged. | 

Ms. Gigantes: I think you should give full - 
credit to Mr. Reed. For almost five ‘years 
now, he has been waging a fierce campaign — 
on behalf of water power in this province, | 
both private and public involvement in water 
power. It is a major accomplishment that he 
has managed to get any acknowledgement | 
from this ministry or from Hydro. There is | 
such a thing as developable water power still - 
in this province. There was no admission of | 
that at all when we started. | 

Mr, MacDonald: What we are really look- 
ing for is assurance that the acknowledge- 
ment has really taken place. : 

Ms. Gigantes: It has taken five years to get | 
that acknowledgement. You can’t blame us | 
and you can’t blame Mr. Reed, who has put 
a lot of effort into this, for being suspicious | 
about the pace. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I understand. 

Mr. J. Reed: I thank my honourable col- 
leagues very much. 

Mr. MacDonald: You are in need of hel . 


Mr. J. Reed: I know. I have always been 
in need of help. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. Mac- 
Donald? : 

Mr. MacDonald: Yes, I am for the mo- 
ment. I have many other matters to raise, but | 
it would be better to do it when Hydro’ 


is here. 


Mr. J. Reed: Just to try to dwell for a! 
minute on the subject of peat, considering, 
that we are addressing it in this vote, there) 
are some things that should go on the record, 
that are timely and may be long overdue.) 
The minister may not know but it might be. 
interesting to him to know that the credit. 
union in Kearney, Ontario, is heated with’ 
peat. | 
It might also be interesting to note at this 
time on the record that Professor Radforth,’ 
who is retired from the McMaster University, 
and now lives in Parry Sound, has statec 
that if Canada’s energy requirement for some 
unforeseen reason had to be transferred intc 
peat utilization suddenly, we would have 
enough inventory in Canada for 1,000 ‘years: 
That gives one some idea of the immense 
inventory of peat. Canada has the fourth 
largest inventory of peat in all the world 
Ontario, according to Professor Radforth, ha 
the largest inventory of peat in Canada. Tha | 
is quite an interesting sort of observation. 

Perhaps the minister might be interested i 


the Finnish attitude towards the environmen 
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tal impact because the deputy brought up 
that concern. The Finnish experience is that 
after the harvesting of peat, all the peat is 
not removed from a deposit area. Some of it 
is left and, in the process of removal in some 
cases, water controls are necessary. While 
that has an environmental impact, it can 
turn into an advantageous environmental im- 
pact because the result is a prepared area that 
can grow species of trees that that area could 
not support before and can therefore become 
a very highly productive part of the province, 


1:10 p.m. 


_ When one is looking at the overall assess- 
‘ment of the potential for peat utilization, one 
should consider that there may ‘be some very 
‘positive environmental aspects towards that 
utilization where one goes in and mines it, 
‘but, in so doing, must prepare the site and in 
'the harvesting process also prepares the site 
for a very comprehensive reforesting program. 
__ We talked about the fact that in Finland 
the electricity is being generated with peat. 
Ireland is generating electricity with peat and 
the old concept of the square blocks coming 
up out of the bogs has been replaced with 
harvesting equipment in both these countries 
‘that is simple and very applicable, so there 
‘is no holdup with technology. As a matter of 
fact, our good friend Richard Thomas, whose 
name has come up here before, is in the pro- 
ycess of bringing harvesting equipment over 
from Finland, which is very simple direct 
‘equipment. It’s a farm type of harvesting 
equipment and it would appear there is going 
‘to be a market for peat in simple competition 
to firewood in urban areas. 

' Compressed peat using the mechanisms 
‘that Finland has used is harvested by a very 
‘simple squeeze auger system that ejects the 
water from this peat through a die. It sits on 
top of the land in a windrow and then is 
‘harvested at ia later date as a block of ex- 
truded peat. It can be ‘burned in the same 
‘manner as firewood, with a hotter flame, less 
ash residue and all sorts of nice goodies. It 
doesn’t put any sulphur into the air or do 
anything ‘any more detrimental than the 
‘simple burning of wood. There are uses above 
‘and beyond the conversion to electric power, 
which might be more appropriate in Ontario 
than moving to electric power. 

_ There is also the consideration of the 
utilization of peat for alcohols, either meth- 
anol or ethanol, depending on which tech- 
nology emerges as the most economical. Peat 
has great potential in that area because it 
can ‘be a reasonably standardized kind of 
feedstock that I think could make a contribu- 
tion, not just on a small scale to support the 
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economies of small communities in the north, 
but perhaps on some larger scale. 

Perhaps the one thing I would like to ask 
before I leave this business is about the 
question of mining licences for peat. Can the 
minister tell us if the process of going into 
crown land to harvest peat would be a pro- 
cess similar to the obtaining of a mining 
licence? 

Mr. Wildman: They already do. They 
extract peat from crown land. 

Mr. J. Reed: On crown land or privately 
owned land? 

Mr. Wildman: On crown land, because they 
can get a permit from the Ministry of Natural 
Resources. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Under licence from the 
Ministry of Natural Resources. 

Mr. Wildman: They can get a licence from 
MNR. 

Mr. J. Reed: So the information is there 
is no real impediment then for going in to 
harvest peat now? 

Mr. Wildman: Perhaps the minister would 
comment on it. It’s my experience that MNR 
is very reluctant to give out licences. It does, 
you can get them, but certainly in our area 
MNR would prefer to be able to mine those 
resources itself for its own reforestation pro- 
gram, and it is not too interested in giving 
out licences on a widespread basis in the 
large peat deposits in our area. 

Ms. Gigantes: It may be wise to make sure 
that we have some overall policy for the 
development of this resource. We really can’t 
call it harvesting; it’s a nonrenewable re- 
source and it took thousands and hundreds 
of thousands and millions of years to develop 
that peat ‘bog. 

Mr. Wildman: I agree with my colleague 
with regard to the possibility of opening up 
new areas for reforestation, which is signifi- 
cant, there is also the other detrimental and 
possible detrimental environmental impact on 
migratory birds and so on of draining some of 
these areas. 


Ms. Gigantes: They don’t want to turn 
it into a gravel operation. 


Mr. J. Reed: Although I would say in Fin- 
land, they don’t take it off. There is a site 
plan and that sort of thing. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, could I ask 
the minister please to devote 15 minutes to 
having a discussion with the Speaker of the 
House (Mr. Stokes) concerning wind? As long 
as I have been here and Julian Reed has 
fought on behalf of hydro developments, the 
Speaker of the House has been fully engaged 
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in attempting to get wind projects developed 
for the remote northern communities, and 
the latest development apparently is the 
emplacement of another demonstration pro- 
ject in Sudbury, which is not— 

Mr. J. Reed: He’s thinking of harnessing 
the Legislature. 

Ms. Gigantes: He will give you a real run- 
down on that, Mr. Minister, and I think it is 
worth your while to sit down and speak to 
him about it, because I consider his point of 
view on this to be eminently practical. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I would agree to that. I 
recently had a letter from the Speaker fol- 
lowing his visit to our exhibit at the opening 
of estimates, and he has shared some com- 
ments with me. 


Ms. Gigantes: Good. I hope you will take 
them to heart, because as he has expressed 
it over the years his points are very appli- 
cable. 

Second, as a simple matter of information, 
I understand your tender for proposals for 
the feasibility study for the Edwardsburgh- 
Augusta township project has a deadline of 
May 2. When do you expect to let that, and 
will you let us know who has made what 
kinds of applications on itP I think that 
would be of great interest to people. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Is there a progress re- 
port on that, Dr. HigginP We have the invi- 
tations out. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, I have a copy of one. 


Dr. Higgin: You have a copy of the terms 
of reference? Okay. As far as the selection 
process is concerned, that is going to he 
conducted by a small steering committee 
according to preset criteria, as far as select- 
ing the consultants is concerned. 

We cannot indicate any more, other than 
who submitted proposals. The content of 
those proposals in many cases is considered 
proprietary, but certainly we can provide a 
list of those who do submit in response, We 
are actually hoping to encourage teams of 
people with various expertise, because it is 
a multidisciplinary study. We require exper- 
tise in wood supply economics, we require 
expertise in engineering technology and we 
require expertise in economics and finance 
and also in considering regional economic 
impacts and this type of thing with such 
development. ; 


Ms. Gigantes: When do you expect who- 
ever wins the contract will be able to get 
under way? 


Dr. Higgin: It would be our objective to 
start work June 1. It would depend on the 


complexity of sorting out the proposals. It | 
may well be that we will have to conduct » 
interviews with a short list of consultants in © 
order to select the best consultant. If that | 
happens, then this will delay the process by. 
a couple of weeks. 

Ms. Gigantes: Would you have to go 
through a federal review? 

Dr, Higzin: No. The project may be sub- 
mitted for consideration under the bilateral 
agreement, but that decision has not been) 
made. : 

Ms. Gigantes: You just go ahead with | 
your project and then you submit it? 


Dr. Higgin: There is a whole batch of 
projects now being submitted to the federal 
government and it is at the point that we 
are just getting the final list together. I 
can’t say whether this one will be on it, but. 
richt now we are proceeding on the basis 
that we are going to fund it totally. We 
have to do that anyway, as you know, be- 
cause we have to gross budget all of the 
projects in any case. 

Ms. Gigantes: Has the minister ever had. 
any contact with Reverend Patrick Doran 
about the solar project of the Anglican ' 
Church in Ontario? | 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes, he and Bishop’ 
Bothwell and one other gentleman have been’ 
in to see me in connection with the work at) 
Moosonee. 

1:20 p.m. 

Ms. Gigantes: I was talking in particular 
about a report which I read in Canadian Re-' 
newable Energy News, the March issue—_ 

Hon. Mr. Welch: In London? ; 

Ms. Gigantes: —in London—in which he) 
was quoted as being pretty critical of the! 
ministry's inability to get it together to 
support the kind of solar project that St) 
Barnabas Anglican Church had undertaken. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The one they were talk 
ing to me about was the Church of the: 
Apostles in Moosonee, and it was a wind-_ 

Dr. Higgin: It was a combined wind anc! 
solar project. At the time they talked to u' IL 
the London one was already under way. -| 
can’t recollect when they talked to us previ) 
ous to that—I think they mentioned Londo) 
at the meeting, that it was under way. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Just to have it in per 
spective—you’re quite right—the specific pur) 
pose was to see whether we might find som: 
way to make some funds available for th’ 
Moosonee project. 

Ms. Gigantes: He said in the openin) 
ceremony at St. Barnabas: “Even though th 
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Ontario Ministry of Energy was approached 
for funding, and even though we were turned 
down, the people of this parish have made 
this possible by covering over half the cost of 
the installation.” The report goes on: “Doran 
then wondered aloud about the incongruity 
of a government ministry which verbally sup- 
ports renewable energy but which backs 
down when it actually comes to doing some- 
\thing concrete.” 

Mr. Wildman: They're accusing you of 
being a blackslider. 


Ms. Gigantes: Are you an Anglican? 


_ Hon. Mr. Welch: Actually, Bishop Both- 
well happens to be my bishop. He's been in 
to see me from the national church. 

We were having some frank discussions 
about that particular project in Moosonee. 
I’m not really familiar, other than as a 
imatter of information, with St. Bamabas, 
London, coming up as a specific request. I 
want to come back to the question, because 
I want to be correct on that. Is that right? 


_ Dr. Higgin: I can’t recollect. It’s possible 
ieee they heard about the bilateral program 





many people sent in letters of interest. At 
ithat time we were not in a position to 
‘respond to these and we informed them ac- 
icordingly. It’s possible they did approach us 
in that context, but I can’t recollect that spe- 


cific one. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I’m wondering if I 
could use this as an opportunity to show you 
\what happens when we're faced with specific 
requests like that. I have recently written to 
Bishop Bothwell, following his letter to me 
Se his disappointment with respect to 
the meeting we had had with the specific 
request to be helpful. 





Ms. Gigantes: You mean you are going to 


turn down Moosonee too? 


| Hon. Mr. Welch: What we _ suggested 
‘under those circumstances was that we really 
jweren’t looking for any additional projects 
with respect to studying the whole area of 
wind generation. We had a number under 
way. In fact, I think subsequent to that 
meeting we released one of our reports. 

_ I invited him and those who were in 
to consider whether some of this very ex- 
‘pensive research might be best left to be 
done the way it’s being done now, with re- 
‘spect to research councils and ministries 
‘working out some of these areas. Wouldn't 
they be far better to direct a fair amount of 
‘attention on a church-wide basis to the whole 
question of conservation? Given so many re- 
‘sources and so on, wouldn’t there be some 
‘point in really concentrating on conservation 
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programs when you think in terms of the en- 
ergy consumption with respect to the num- 
ber of church buildings there must be? 

I wanted to have the meeting on a very 
positive basis. It wasn’t discrediting the ad- 
vantages that may come with respect to one 
church using wind and solar in combination, 
or discredit any of those particular experi- 
mentations. Weren't there greater benefits 
from a conservation effort? 

Ms. ‘Gigantes: Mr. Minister, if you want 
to make a theological comparison it seems 
to me that conservation is like morality, but 
when you're dealing with renewable energy 
you're talking about faith. Perhaps they want 
to bear witness in a particular way in the 
Anglican Church that this ministry should 
be supportive— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: If you want to get into 
some theological problems, I think we could 
perhaps engage in that. 

Ms. Gigantes: I’m distressed to hear this 
because it relates in some ways, I think—I 
don’t know anything about the Moosonee 
project, but if theyre talking about the 
development of a major project in a church 
in Moosonee that will be using wind gen- 
eration of energy it raises very much the 
same kind of question as has been raised 
year after year by the Speaker of the House 
(Mr. Stokes) about whether you test out 
this kind of technology in an area which 
would actually use it, not putting up a wind- 
mill on Toronto Island or in Sudbury, where 
you know you are not going to use it. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Have you seen the 
study following the Toronto Island experi- 
mentation? 

Ms. Gigantes: I think I have looked over 
it. I have never seen anything on the work 
that has been done that has grabbed me 
in the way I have been interested in the 
kinds of proposals that the Speaker sug- 
gested. There is nothing partisan about this. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I am not suggesting 
there is. 

Ms. Gigantes: He indicates the kind of 
market in Ontario, the place where you can 
expect there will be a market for wind 
development. It is not in those areas that 
the experimentation has been going on. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: You are just illustrating 
something which fast comes to the attention 
of any Minister of Energy, that there may 
be far more excitement and far more ar- 
resting features to experimentation in wind 
generation than there is in what to many 
people would be the daily and almost mo- 
notonous message of conservation. I suggest 
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to you—and we will get into this in our next 
vote—the saving that we can make by attempt- 
ing to translate the conservation ethic, which 
has got to be a message that can be shouted 
from every pulpit in this province, if not 
country, is just as valid as a message with 
respect to moving to some alternative forms. 

Ms. Gigantes: It’s the morality of a new 
energy religion. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It is a matter of mak- 
ing some decisions on this thing. 

I invited the church, and JI don’t mind 
saying this very positively, to really con- 
sider. whether pouring even substantial 
amounts of its human and financial resources 
into one wind project some place in On- 
ta-io, knowing that there is a fair amount 
of experimentation with respect to that go- 
ing on in other parts of Ontario as well, from 
which the church and every one would bene- 
fit, was really a proper ordering of priorities 
when one considered the tremendous con- 
tribution which the church could make to the 
question of conservation, when you think in 
terms of the real estate, the buildings which 
ibias. 

That’s a value judgement. I have invited 
the bishop and others to think that one out. 
Think in terms of what all the religious 
denominations and other faiths could do in 
making some concerted effort with respect 
to demand. 

Ms. Gigantes: I am not at all sure they 
have not. You may be setting up a question 
which they have already begun to answer. 
I don’t know. You may not. I will leave that 
one for the moment. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Maybe we are both 
right from the standpoint of the contribu- 
tion that can be made. But I will tell you, 
Grace Church in St. Catharines, where I 
go, is not going to put a windmill up. The 
church that you may go to in the city of 
Toronto is not going to put a windmill up. 

Mr. Gigantes: That’s fine. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: But the church you go 
to and the church I go to, the churches we 
all go to, can effect all kinds of significant 
savings with respect to the consumption of 
energy. 

Ms. Gigantes: Right on. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: So it is a matter of 
where you are going to go for the most 
effect immediately. 

Ms. Gigantes: Moosonee may be a better 
place to go to than Sudbury. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Maybe. 

Ms. Gigantes: Let us leave that one 
behind. I would be very interested in hav- 
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ing made available the correspondence that | 


you've had with the bishop on this question. 


I have one further question. Has the min- | 
ister had a chance to review the announce- — 


ment by the Quebec government of the set- 


ting up of what they call Société Nouveler? — 


This is a renewable energy corporation with 


substantial funding, which will be 35 per | 
cent owned by Hydro-Quebec, 35 per cent — 
by General Investment Corporation of Que- | 
bec, another provincial agency in industrial | 
development, 15 per cent by Rexfor, which | 
is into investments in forest industry pro- 
jects, and another 15 per cent by Soquem, | 
which is the mining exploration develop- | 
ment of the province? Have you had a_ 
chance to have a look at what their plan- | 
ning is? Have you had a chance to have | 
any discussions with your counterpart in | 


Quebec about their proposals? 
Hon. Mr. Welch: 


bec. I am familiar, in an overview way, 


with respect to what you have just men- i 
tioned. I suppose to some extent it may) 


resemble what we hope to do through the 
Ontario Energy Corporation, in particular 
with one of the subsidiaries which we have 
announced dealing with alternative energy. 
I take it that people charged with this par- 


ticular concern are finding different ways to — 


) 
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meet it, and I make no value judgement. 
1:30 p.m. 

Ms. Gigantes: They are talking about an) 
initial funding of $50 million in the expec: | 
tation that over the next few years they will 
be putting in $300 million. The article I 
am reading, again from Renewable Energy + 
News, does not indicate the time horizon’ 
for the $300-million investment. Obviously’ 
that is a major undertaking. 

I am comparing that with what we had, 
last year in your opening statement to us’ 
in estimates, in which you quoted from) 
Energy Securities for the Eighties. You said, 
“The Minister of Energy will establish a 
renewable energy development organization 
in co-operation with the private sector and’ 
Hydro.” And you continued, “Ontario will! 
seek participation from the private sector, 
particularly in the petroleum industry, and. 
Ontario Hydro, in financing the capital and 
operating expenses of the renewable energy 
development organization.” 

I am just wondering how much further 
you have got towards sorting out those 
little tidbits that you threw out last year, 
and whether the government would com 
sider the kind of program that involves ¢ 
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I have not had any | 
conversations with my counterpart in Que- - 
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totally new entity but incorporates the ex- 
' pertise, the ownership and the personnel 
' of Hydro-Quebec into the effort, along with 
other government bodies which have a di- 
' rect interest in developing renewable en- 
ergy technologies in Quebec. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: As part of my get- 
acquainted program some months ago, I met 
with the senior people from the petroleum 
| industry, and included on that agenda were 
‘questions related to the renewable energy 
' organization, as it was referred to at that 
time. Following those meetings, I asked my 
| deputy, in his capacity as president of the 
' Ontario Energy Corporation, to bring to- 
gether the nominees which each of these 
presidents and chief executive officers had 
'made available from the standpoint of 
| follow-up discussion. There were some meet- 
ings, and I will ask him to report on those. 
' To some extent, as we were developing 
. this, and keeping in mind that by this time 
| there was also some indication by way of 
- announcement that the federal government 
was thinking in terms of its renewable energy 
_approach—I am not sure whether it was go- 
»ing to be a subsidiary of Petro-Canada or 
what—we then dispatched people to go 
-down and talk to Petro-Canada and to find 
out exactly what this was about. 

When you think in terms of the resources 

that are going to be needed in this area, 
there is little reason to encourage duplica- 
tion; so it was a case of finding out what 
was going on in other jurisdictions—the ex- 
ample you raised from Quebec is another 
‘good illustration—to find out who was doing 
what so that if that is being looked after 
| we can move into some other areas. So there 
'were some meetings in Ottawa with the 
' Petro-Canada people to ascertain what they 
_had in mind. 
In my meetings with the federal minister 
within the last couple of weeks that was on 
‘our agenda as well, as I mentioned before, 
‘along with a number of other issues. This 
was all preceded by the fact that I wanted 
'to see the role of the Ontario Energy Cor- 
| poration expanded, and we developed the 
idea with respect to these four subsidiaries 
dealing with energy resources, power shar- 
ing, alternative energy and energy in trans- 
portation. 

What I haven’t worked out in my own 
mind yet, to be very honest with you, is the 
relationship now between what you might 
_call the renewable energy organization and 
| the alternative energy corporation, which 
would be a subsidiary of the Ontario Energy 
Corporation, but we hope we can work out 
a relationship there which would be in the 
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best interests of the renewable energy em- 
phasis, which there must be. 


Ms. Gigantes: One of the things that con- 
cerns me is that this may be yet another 
area where, by the time we have sorted out 
what the federal government intends doing, 
if anything, how we can make Ontario’s pro- 
grams jibe with that, if at all, what the role 
of the petroleum industry might be in all 
this and Ontario Hydro’s willingness or in- 
terest in participating in specific programs, 
we will be five or 10 years down the road, 
and Quebec will have a major renewable 
energy corporation effort well under way that 
will put us to shame, developing the kinds of 
technical expertise and industrial base that 
wilt leave us looking like tired runners on 
the track. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I appreciate that com- 
ment, and if I left the impression we were 
doing nothing it was a wrong impression to 
leave. All I was pointing out to you was that 
many of these things are under way: the 
organizational approach and indeed the work 
of a corporation, which itself will be a sub- 
ject matter of some discussion in this com- 
mittee. 

The point I was trying to make was, I 
thought, a very valid point that you were 
making: How much consultation was going 
on? Did we know what was going on in 
some other areas? I feel, as I say, in an area 
as exciting as this and with the potential 
that it obviously has, there is no sense in 
duplicating. It was simply a case of making 
sure that we were plugged into— 

Ms. Gigantes: Not necessarily duplicating. 
If the federal government ever gets its 
act together on this, it might come along 
and say: “We don’t want to duplicate you. 
Here’s some money for the kinds of projects 
you are interested in. We will support and 
encourage those at the federal level.” It 
seems to me that these resources are renew- 
able, and there are new technologies involved, 
but they are resources for which the prov- 
ince itself is responsible, and not the federal 
government. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Short of sounding boast- 
ful on behalf of the province, I would think 
that the leadership that is obviously being 
shown in this province by some pretty 
dedicated people in this ministry is well 
known. They are under great limitations 
with respect to sheer numbers and time. 

Ms. Gigantes: What I am trying to sug- 
gest is that there is a limit to the marginal 
returns you can get from co-ordinating with 
the federal government, let alone co-ordinat- 
ing with every ministry, the petroleum asso- 
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ciation, Ontario Hydro and so on. At some 
point we have to make some pretty crisp 
decisions about where and how we are go- 
ing to be putting our financial resources to 
get the energy resources we need. I suggest 
to you that time is very close. 

We have watched what has happened at 
the federal level in terms of their attempts 
to develop their renewable programs, and 
it has not exactly been an inspiring model 
so far. If they are going to get sorted out 
who owns what and whether Petrocan is the 
operating agency or whether there is going 
to be a totally new renewable energy cor- 
poration run under some other kind of struc- 
ture at the federal level, they are all weak- 
ened. You can sit there and predict how 
long it is going to take. 

Co-ordinating is great if we have time 
and money to waste. It seems to me we 
should take a good look at the kind of 
ventures that Quebec is now prepared to 
commit itself to. The whole list of them 
is outlined in this article. I won’t read them 
all, but they are exciting. I think it would 
be well worth your while to sit down now 
and make a personal evaluation of whether 
it is not worth undertaking an Ontario 
initiative which doesn’t forever get bogged 
down in extraterritorial, extrajurisdictional 
and oi! corporation consultations and co- 
ordination. You can go too far that way. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: We felt there was some 
advantage, and I still feel there is some 
advantage, in making sure that we have the 
private sector involved in these matters and 
obviously Ontario Hydro. I repeat, it doesn’t 
mean we have been doing nothing. Indeed, 
if it were appropriate we might even share 
with you some of the things we have in 
mind, but that could be discussed at the 
time of the Ontario Energy Corporation dis- 
cussion in these estimates. 

I agree with you, there is so much going 
on in other places that there is no reason 
why we shouldn’t be attempting to pick up 
and carry on with some of these good ideas 
if they fit our circumstances. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
couple of quick questions. I noticed this pic- 
ture on solar heat in regard to housing and 
perhaps it has been dealt with considerably, 
but is there any indication of an increase in 
costs to the home owner by having this 
attached to homes? What is the figure? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Maybe Dr. Higgin could 


answer, 
1:40 p.m. 


Dr. Higgin: Perhaps I could respond. I 
don’t have the specific figure for that par- 
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ticular project, but it was a site-built sys- 
tem which is one of the lower cost ap- | 
proaches. My understanding is it put a 
premium of about 15 per cent on the house. 
I think the total solar system was around | 
$10,000. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: For the unit? 

Dr. Higgin: Per unit. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the lifetime of 
a unit? ; 

Dr. Higgin: That is one of the unknown » 
factors at this point. Some systems have 
failed to perform adequately after more | 
than a year or two and some have performed | 
for 10 years. The question is, why do the | 
ones that performed for 10 years perform | 
for 10 years and what is it that makes them | 
work? | 

Most people would say the short-term | 
objective would be to build systems that | 
would last for 10 years. We are not too far | 
away from having that objective in place, | 
but that still would not make solar economic / 
in the marketplace, even if the units did | 
last 10 years. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the saving, from ‘ 
a heating point of view, for a home? 


Dr. Higgin: I think the contribution from 
that particular system is probably listed in 
the brochure there. I believe they were ex- 
pecting something like 40 to 50 per cent of 
the contribution to come from the solar) 
heating system. It is probably in here. | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I was just wondering, | 
when they are building the new town of | 
Townsend, which is a new concept town, | 
whether it would be an area where it would | 
be practical and should be promoted. 

Dr. Higgin: I would recommend a slightly 
different approach on that, a combined ap- 
proach to include urban planning with re-| 
spect to the site to ensure the buildings are | 
well planned and oriented in the right di- | 
rection to make maximum use of the climate 
available in that location and consideration 
by the builders to incorporating a passive 
solar component in the designs. Within the 
sort of time frame of five years, those are 
really going to be the things which are prac- | 
tical to achieve, at least on a subdivisions 
basis, plus energy conservation, higher levels | 
of insulation, controlled ventilation, and the 
other aspects of good housing design and) 
construction. 

Passive solar subdivision design is probably: 
going to be here before we see widespread i 
application of the active systems. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Has the minister had any 


discussion with the Minister of Housing (Mr. 
Bennett) in this regard? 


Dr. Higgin: This is probably not the vote 
to raise it, but we have issued a publication 
called Subdivisions and Sun, which is inten- 
Jed as a guide to planners, and we have 
been conducting a number of seminars. Per- 
aaps that would be more appropriately han- 
jled under the conservation vote coming up, 
yecause urban planning is an area now dealt 
with under the conservation vote since it is 
nuch broader than just solar energy sys- 
‘ems. There are many other aspects of urban 
planning. 
| We have been involved with that and, 
4s you will find in the next vote, we have had 
1 working relationship in place with the 
Ministry of Housing, but I think we will 
eave that until the next vote. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Does the minister have 
1 package—and I think our critic asked the 
question previously—for promoting the gen- 
eration of electricity? In my own riding they 
yuilt a new dam on the Grand River at a 
sost of $2.25 million or $2.5 million. Per- 
aaps some of that money could be retrieved 
f one had the proper equipment for genera- 
fag electricity. 
' Do you have a package that would pro- 
ote that or give some idea about it that 
vould be feasible and which I could present 
io the town of Haldimand where the dam 
ite is located, or to the Grand River Con- 
ervation Authority? Do you have any infor- 
ation along that line? 
Hon. Mr. Welch: I would imagine that is 
here we would find some expertise in Hy- 
iro. I would be glad to put you in contact 


vith the proper people in Hydro to ex- 
slore it. 


| Mr. G. I. Miller: I would like to have some 
nformation to give to them to see if it would 
ve feasible or saleable or if they would be 


f 


terested in utilizing it. 


' Hon. Mr. Welch: We could put you to- 
tether with the right people to talk about it. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you have any material 
' could give them to let them decide if it 
vas feasible? I want them to do the work 
: making that decision. They have done 









jome research on it up to this point, and I 


mow our critic has given me some informa- 
jon, but I wondered if the ministry had 
- that I could hand to them. 


Mr. Rowan: If I may, Mr. Chairman, in 
vart of the guidelines that we discussed 
arlier, the road map, might be the sort of 


hing to which Mr, Miller is referring. In 


} 
| 
|| 
| 
| 
| 
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addition, and in lieu of that being avail- 
able right now, I think it would be very 
helpful to the people that you have in 
mind, Mr. Miller, if Ontario Hydro per- 
sonnel were apprised of the circumstances. 
They would be quite willing to discuss the 
potential that particular site has. 


Mr. J. Reed: Don’t let them do a feasi- 
bility study though. Don’t let them do it. 
They'll just tell you no. 


Mr. Rowan: They would also be able to 
indicate the markets, if Hydro is a market 
or if there would ‘be alternative markets 
that the proponents of the project might 
wish to investigate. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: My information is that 
they will buy hydro from private systems 
at set figures. Is that correct? 

Mr. Rowan: Yes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: 
figures? 

Mr. Rowan: This is Hydro’s information. 
That is why I am suggesting that Hydro 
would be the best place to go. It really 
does depend on the circumstances of the 
project, whether the whole project is eco- 
nomic. This, I am sure, would be the sort 
of information that they would want to 
know early. If you like, we would be very 
happy to help you put the two parties in 
touch with each other. 


Vote 2003 agreed to. 


(On vote 2004, energy conservation pro- 
gram: 

Ms. Gigantes: I would like to ask, as I 
did when we looked at the renewable en- 
ergy vote, whether the ministry at this 
stage has any information that it can give 
us yet on spending of conservation ac- 
counts? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: The answer is no, for 
the same reasons given when the question 
was raised in the last vote. We are still 
waiting for some journal entries from other 
ministries. 

Ms. Gigantes: My understanding is—this 
covers the two votes that we are looking 
at today—most of the personnel who are 
going to be hired and the positions that 
have been approved for an increase in staff 
at the ministry will come under those two 
program areas. I do not think we ever got 
a final number from the deputy minister 
when we discussed this matter in the open- 
ing discussions of the ministry estimates as 
to how many of the positions that have 
been authorized have been advertised so 
far, 


Do you have those 
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Mr. Rowan: My understanding is that 
practically all of the positions have been 
advertised, You may not have seen a large 
number of specific jobs advertised because 
we tried to structure it so that one adver- 
tisement covered a number of particular 
positions. In getting inquiries or interest 
from individuals about a particular adver- 
tisement, we are then able to draw from 
that list of people through the interview 
panels that have been set up. 


1:50 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think, Mr. Chairman, 
you have a memo and will know what num- 
bers we are talking about. 


Mr. Rowan: I indicated the other day that 
of the 47 people, 29 would be assigned to 
the conservation and renewable energy pro- 
grams. 


Ms. Gigantes: Moving from that very gen- 
eral concern about the staff levels, we are 
talking about the item which contains most of 
the budgetary allocations of the ministry and 
on which the minister has placed most em- 
phasis in his recent speeches, much to the 
delight, I think, of critics in the opposition. 

We have been very heartened by his new 
insistence, as he just outlined it, to the cha- 
grin of the Anglican Church these days, that 
people put their money in caulking before 
they put it in solar panels. That is a per- 
fectly reasonable and useful kind of direc- 
tion for the minister to be pursuing. 

Again, as with the renewable energy 
accounts, the thing that dismays me is our 
inability to come to grips with the specific 
projects that the ministry is undertaking, the 
amounts that are allocated, the time sched- 
ules that are associated with the targets and 
any ways in which we could apply some 
kind of evaluation to the fiscal allocations. 

This is an area where it is one thing to 
say on renewable energy, “We can’t give you 
an overall assessment of how well we are 
doing yet,’ but when you get to conserva- 
tion programs it ought to be possible to docu- 
ment in a very sharp fashion exactly what 
energy payoffs we are getting from what in- 
vestment. 

As I thumb through the speeches and 
statements and press releases and everything 
else, I have picked up little bits of informa- 
tion here and little bits of information there. 
The documentation provided for our esti- 
mates this spring is not as complete as last 
fall, and even last fall’s documentation left 
a lot to be desired. I think the minister will 
recall our pointing out to him that even 
within the government itself, and the con- 
servation programs that were being under- 


taken by government directly in government 
buildings and so on, there wasn’t an identifi 
cation of the payback that the conservation 
efforts ‘were giving. 

There was an accounting in which one saw 
the cost of the conservation effort and one 
saw the result of the conservation effort, 
but the accounts were not presented in a 
way that one could subtract the benefits 
from the ‘costs and come up with at least a 
beginning stab at understanding what the 
payback was going to be or how long it was 
going to take for this kind of effort to pay 
for itself. ; 

I am wondering whether the minister has 
managed to get that kind of accounting 
changed. I am wondering why in the docu- 
mentation we have been given, for example, 
for the five-year program of energy conserva- 
tion in government buildings—I should call 
it efficiency, shouldn’t I, after all my lectures 
about itP—the 1976 to 1981 program is still 
being identified as the target, as I understood: 
the years with a target of an energy efficiency 
benefit of 15 per cent, when we have i 
ready surpassed it. Why isn’t there a new 
target identified? How much more can he ex- 
pect to see in terms of benefits coming from 
energy efficiency programs within govern-| 
ment? | 

My understanding from the ministers’ 
speech to the University of Toronto student: 
law society on March 13 was that he hhad 
seen energy efficiency benefits of 18 per cent 





in three years in that internal government 
program. Is there more yet to be gained? 

I was interested in the speech from the 
throne identification of a program of com-| 
mercial building code standards for energy) 
efficiency. Where the devil are residential) 
building code standards? This is something) 
that the government has been talking about! 
as long as I have been at Queen’s Park. 1 
would like to know what the problem is and‘ 
what the minister expects to be able to do 
about not having reformed residential en- 
ergy efficiency building code standards at this, 
point. 

I would like to know what the ministe 
feels should be done about industrial co- 
generation ‘and about the way industry seem®, 
at this point to be underestimating the bene 
fits of life-cycle accounting for energy effi’ 
ciency installations. I would also like } 








———-— 





know how the minister foresees reaching tht 
goal cf a 10 per cent energy efficiency benefi 
within the transportation sector by 1985. | 

I understand from the ‘advertisement — 
have seen in one of the papers that you ar 
in the process of hiring a_ transportatio 
policy adviser. Some of the concerns tha 


| 


= | 


























ministry personnel have lobbied for were 
included in last night’s budget. I would like 
to know how they are going to effectively 
help in the transportation area, and I would 
like some overall assessment of what you ex- 
pect from the Canadian Home Insulation 
Program. 

My understanding from information pro- 
ided to me before the estimates, on request, 
as that CHIP, covering houses built prior 
to 1961, would apply to 1.4 million hous- 
ing units in Ontario. J] am trying to remem- 
ber what the total number of housing units 
in Ontario was. It seems to me it was some- 
thing like 2.8 million. I wonder how many 
of this 1.4 million group are rental units, and 
what kind of potential still exists under the 
CHIP program. 

One of the things that concerned me about 
the budget last night was the indication that 
the government would provide elbow room 
for borrowing from the Canada Pension Plan 
‘or Hydro. I would like to know the level of 
the interest rates available under that kind of 
xorrowing by Ontario Hydro. Did the min- 
ster give any consideration to the idea that 
t might be a better use of the availability 
xf those low-cost funds to initiate loan pro- 
srams for conservation and energy efficiency 
purposes than to give Hydro elbow room in a 
ery cheap source of capital funding? 


i 
i 
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Hon. Mr. Welch: There are a few ques- 
tions there and I would like to get the in- 
formation. That might be a good place for 
us to start when we convene tomorrow night, 
unless the gentleman from Halton wants to 
put any other questions on the record just 
now. 


Mr. J. Reed: Perhaps I could put one 
question and maybe the minister would be 
able to have some information by that time. 
It concerns the business of the co-operation 
among all ministries regirding energy con- 
servation and what standards your govern- 
ment is now imposing on itself for new 
buildings and for energy efficiency. I had a 
disturbing report from a source regarding a 
Ministry of Government Services building 
that still requires one-half inch of fibreboard 
in the roof in a heated building. I find that 
hard to believe. In keeping with the spirit 
of the ministry’s policy of making energy 
conservation an integral part of every min- 
istry, perhaps the minister might have some 
information on what standards the govern- 
ment is imposing on itself. 

I have some other questions, but I will 
leave them until later. 

Mr. Chairman: The meeting will adjourn 
until eight o'clock tomorrow evening, and I 
understand we are to start at seven o'clock 
on Tuesday evening. 


The committee adjourned at 2 p.m. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 8:05 p.m. in 
committee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
| (continued) 


On vote 2004, energy conservation pro- 
gram: 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day afternoon we were asked questions with 
respect to our energy conservation program. 
I would like to attempt to deal with each 
of these questions in order. 

_ {In the first place Ms. Gigantes asked, in 
respect to government buildings and _ their 
conservation programs, that I identify the 
payback which conservation efforts are giv- 
ing, what the payback was going to be and 
how long it was going to take for this kind 
‘of effort to pay for itself. 

| In regard to the energy conservation pro- 
gram at provincially owned government 
buildings, several hundred office buildings 
are owned and operated by the government. 
It is my understanding there is some 33 
million square feet. Energy consumption is 
large—$23 million in 1976-77. We feel there 
are significant savings to be made here. 
There are two major thrusts to our pro- 
gram involving provincial government build- 
ings: First, a cabinet directive issued in 
Jetober 1976 requiring a 15 per cent en- 
ongy reduction in government buildings and, 
second, the example set by government is 
deing held up as an example for municipal, 
wivate and commercial building operators. 
_ The background to this is that an ad hoc 
nterministerial committee’ in 1976-77 laid 
yut the extent of the problem and _ the 
nethod of approaching it, It established 
he total area of commercial-type buildings 
-the 33 million square feet. It established 
he quantity of energy consumed in 1976- 
'7 and that year is being used as our base 
‘ear for the purpose of comparison. 

_ It established the 1976-77 energy costs at 
Pproximately $23 million. It agreed that 
. Central group Jocated in the Ministry of 
»overnment Services should co-ordinate and 
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direct energy conservation activities in all 
government owned buildings. Finally, it 
reported the cost avoidance to the fiscal 
year 1978-79 as $7 million and the cost of 
the program to the fiscal year 1978-79 as 
$3.4 million, the overall payback being two 
to one. 


8:10 p.m. 


Concerning the current status of this pro- 
gram, in the first place, 22 people were hired 
for the central group in the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment Services. Seconid, the diata collec'ion 
and computer tabulation program is proceed- 
ing. Third, savings reported to 1978-79 ex- 
ceed 15 per cent for all buildings, including 
those operated by the Ministry of Govern- 
ment Services and those operated by other 
ministries. They exceed 19 per cent for the 
Ministry of Government Services buildings— 
that is 11 million square feet of public space 
operated by the Ministry of Government 
Services. 

‘Fourth, seminars have been held through- 
out the province for the benefit of govern- 
ment operational and maintenance _ staff. 
Fifth, five case studies have been published 
and distributed to a wide audience of gov- 
ernment and private building managers. We 
have copies of those if members would like 
them. 

There is a cost payback resulting from 
operating techniques—this is simply turning 
lights off—which averages about one year. 
A cost payback for upgrading or changing 
equipment averages about six years. We 
would say that the equivalent annual en- 
ergy savings, in terms of barrels of oil 
equivalent, is 130,000 barrels. 

A large number of public buildings sup- 
ported by public funds, but not directly 
owned and managed by the government, 
are large users of energy as well. These 
facilities would include community colleges 
and universities, general hospitals, primary 
and secondary schools, correctional insti- 
tutions and public housing, Energy con- 
servation in these buildings, as you can 
recognize, can result in substantial cost 
avoidance as well. 
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The Ministry of Energy has also supplied 
what we refer to as seed money for energy 
conservation studies and demonstration pro- 
jects to the government ministries directly 
responsible for the funding of their particu- 
lar activities. The size of the task is perhaps 
indicated by the areas we are talking about: 
colleges and universities, 40 million square 
feet; elementary and secondary schools, 190 
million square feet; ‘hospitals, 59 million 
square feet; and Ontario Housing, 65 million 
square feet. 

The estimated 1976-77 base year energy 
costs in this connection exceeded $230 mil- 
lion. The participating ministries are pro- 
viding funds and personnel to develop on- 
going energy conservation programs with 
appropriate hospital boards and school boards 
and housing and institutional authorities. 

Just a quick report on the current status. 
The Ministry of Colleges and Universities has 
exceeded the 15 per cent energy savings goal, 
and expects annual cost avoidance of at 
least $14 million. Over 4,500 primary and 
secondary schools have reported energy sav- 
ings of 10 per cent for their second full 
reporting year, and expect a lcost avoidance 
of some $7 million. 

The Ministry of Community and Social 
Services has applied the funds supplied by 
the Ministry of Energy to the support of 
consultants’ studies on a range of nursing 
homes which are to be used as the basis for 
efficient energy management of their facili- 
ties. A nursing home in Kitchener, I’m told, 
has reported savings in excess of 50 per cent 
since it initiated an energy conservation pro- 
gram in 1974. 

The Ministry of Housing is in the process 
of developing a computerized data collec- 
tion system for all public housing stock. 

The five-year program of energy conserva- 
tion in government buildings, for the years 
1976 to 1981—so much for the first ques- 
tion; I'm into the second question— 

Ms. Gigantes: May I ask about that, Mr. 
Chairman? Are the funds that are being used 
as seed for the analysis of energy use and 
the proposals of ways to avoid energy use 
within these programs—are all the seed funds 
coming from the Ministry of Energy pro- 
gram? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes. 

Ms. Gigantes: How mutch does that amount 
to annually at this stage? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Perhaps we could report 
on it with respect to these estimates before 
us now. 


Ms. Gigantes: We don’t have any of that 
information. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s why, in respond- 
ing to the questions yesterday about why 
the books aren’t closed, we had to sub some 
of these entries that were expecting back. 

Ms. Gigantes: I do not think we ever did) 
have such a breakout. | 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Last year we were talk- 
ing about $6.5 million. | 

Ms. Gigantes: Does that come out of the 
energy conservation projects? | 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes. 
Ms. Gigantes: But last year you had a bud-: 
get for energy conservation projects, as | 
recollect, of only $6.5 million. Did you spend) 
every cent on these government buildings 
programs? 
Hon. Mr. Welch: No. 


Mr. J. Reed: Maybe you didn’t pay all vans 
bills. 


Mr. Rowan: Mr. Chairman, as we navel 
indicated previously, the ministry does no 
undertake every energy conservation or re} 
newable energy project in the government 
It does encourage other ministries to ee 
cipate in these two programs. 

We do provide funds to other ministiia 
In some cases we provide funds which, bi, 
and large, constitute most of the allocatio: 
those ministries make to energy. In othe 
cases we provide, as the minister has indica) 
ted, seed money or supplementary money. | 

Most of the $6.5 million for last year wer 
to the Ministry of Government Services, fc 
the very reason the minister has indicatec 
There is something in the order of 33 mi, 
lion square feet of office or other space i) 
government buildings. There is a major jc. 
to be undertaken for two reasons. 

One, government acts as a leader in shov 
ing that energy conservation practices cé' 
work. Two, very understandably, the gover 
ment is a major consumer. If it can g, 
energy savings from investments in tim’ 
techniques, conservation, or capital, there — 
a payback period of the kind the minist. 
has indicated. | 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, if I unde! 
stand this report correctly, are we sayi| 
most of the $6.5 million, roughly speakir 
which was allocated under last year's esti 
ates for energy conservation projects we, 
directly to Government Services for the : 
ternal programs of energy consevation? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes. Actually, 55.1 1 


cent of the $6.535 million was allocated | 
the Ministry of Government Services. 
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Mr. J. Reed: As a corollary to that, w. 
about the other ministries? The Ministry © 
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Health would be interested in undertaking 
studies. I know for instance, that George- 
town and District Memorial Hospital has 
apparently made a decision to install a garb- 
age burner that makes steam. Would that 
kind of thing fall within this expenditure? 
Would you participate in the spending of 
money for the Georgetown hospital to ascer- 
tain the viability of something like that? 

' Mr. Rowan: Not necessarily, Mr. Reed. 
The Ministry of Health could well see that 
as an appropriate expenditure, using its own 
capital funds, 

_ One should not necessarily find what we 
are doing unusual. When the Minister of 
Energy announced the energy conservation 
program in 1976—I thik you will recall his 
statement in the Legislature—he described 
the approach the government intended to 
use and stressed the number of roles the 
government was assuming. One was the idea 
of the government as a leader, showing the 
way, and government as a consumer. 

8:20 p.m. 

' Within the government system itself, the 
Ministry of Energy has played a role in ad- 
vising and assisting, both in a technical sense 
and in a financial sense, the staffs of other 
yovernment ministries in order to have them 
n the first instance identify the kinds of 
»pportunities which are available. 

Mr. J. Reed: In that regard, in a specific 
nstance where the Ministry of Health might 
»e approached about looking at some energy 
ibervation project in some hospital some- 
where, how would the Ministry of Energy 
yarticipate? Would it participate with a por- 
ion of its budget through technical advice 
nd technical expertise, or would it simply 
zave it to the Ministry of Health to assemble 
ts own expertise, or would the particular 
ospital board be required to get its own 
2g up in this situation? 

_ Hon. Mr. Welch: Perhaps Dr. Rowe could 
ake you through those steps. 

, Dr. Rowe: Mr. Reed, I would like to 
cquaint you with the energy management 
rogram organization. There is an intermin- 
stry group made up of representatives from 
he various ministries. There is an expert 
rom the Ministry of Health who is part of 
dat particular group. He brings forward in 
is ministry a series of priorities that the 
olicy group of the Ministry of Health feels 
‘ worth pursuing in the interests of energy 
1 its own sector. They are responsible for 
1e jurisdiction of the entire health system. 
They then bring forward their broad pro- 
ram to our ministry for some kind of prior- 
iy setting. In the particular case you were 
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talking about, say, an energy from waste 
program, that would fall outside a normal 
conservation program. We put the priorities 
on lighting, on space conditions and on im- 
proving the heating systems. It really is a 
matter of negotiation with our staff at the 
beginning of each year. 

I might use as an example the Ministry 
of Colleges and Universities which has had 
an excellent program. They have used our 
money as the seed money to carry out some 
basic analyses on the carrying out of energy 
audits, Over the last four to five years, our 
ministry has assisted the Ministry of Col- 
leges and Universities in setting its priorities 
and offered about $800,000. Based on that, 
the Ministry of Colleges and Universities has 
then offered capital funds to the universities 
to take some of our basic studies and turn 
them into some real and viable projects. We 
have obtained the leverage there in Colleges 
and Universities of about nine or 10 to one. 

We are finding the same thing with the 
Ministry of Health. We assist them to find, 
and determine some of these priorities. Then 
they can use their own capital budgets to 
carry on and assume their own responsibility. 


Ms. Gigantes: May I ask what the intent of 
the ministry is in this program? What is in- 
herent in the allocations of the moneys, the 
$16.2 million which is estimated for alloca- 
tion under energy conservation projects? 
Will 51 per cent of that, roughly speaking, 
be going again to Government Services for 
these kinds of programs? How will this money 
be distributed among the various kinds of 
projects, thrusts, goals and activities of the 
ministries? Why don’t we have that informa- 
tionP Does the ministry know where that 
$16.2 million is going, or is it simply just 
spending $16.2 million? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think generally speak- 
ing the ratios will be maintained. The difh- 
culty, we should point out to you, is that 
these are negotiated amounts. In other words, 
there will be some negotiations to 'go on now 
with these various ministries with respect to 
their programs. Those negotiations will follow 
this system of review. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I understand 
there is a process of negotiation that goes on 
internally in the government, and with agen- 
cies and institutions outside the government, 
in terms of the promotion of energy conser- 
vation projects and the use of the skills and 
moneys of the Ministry of Energy for these 
projects. 

It seems ridiculous that we should be sit- 
ting here looking at a bald figure of $6.5 
million with this description of vague goals 
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laid out. I call them vague because there is 
no allocation of money associated with these 
goals. Does the minister have anything in 
his possession that indicates to him where 
these moneys are going or are likely to go? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I was in the process of 
answering a number of questions, posed 
yesterday, to show you what we are doing, 
to show you this is the result of what is hap- 
pening up to now. We have every reason to 
believe that through encouraging this pro- 
gram in interministerial co-operation, we will 
be proceeding on this basis. If I could be 
permitted to answer— 

Ms. Gigantes: Yes, but you answered my 
question without telling me how much money 
was actually spent last year. It was roughly 
50 per cent of the program. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It went to the Ministry 
of Government Services. 

Ms. Gigantes: That is a useful piece of in- 
formation for us, because we try to under- 
stand your ministry's accounts. Do you expect 
50 per cent to hold true this year too? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It could be a little less, 
but certainly that would be the substantial 
amount of this money. 

Ms. Gigantes: Do you have rough percen- 
tages in mind for these other goals you are 
going to pursue during the fiscal year 1980- 
81? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We estimate the percen- 
tages. I can give you a breakdown by sector. 


Ms. Gigantes: Anything would be helpful. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: It is about 15 per cent 
for residential and 30 per cent for commer- 
cial. 


Ms. Gigantes: That is less than last year. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: It is 3.1 for industrial and 
8.3 for transportation. Urban development, 
program planning, policy development and 
communications figures are to be determined 
pending the outcome of those other, larger 
negotiations. 


Ms. Gigantes: Thank you. If we add those 
up that gives us an explanation for 65 per 
cent of your intent. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We are still in negotiation 
for the other 30 or so percent. 


Mr. J. Reed: While Ms. Gigantes is doing 
her arithmetic, I would like to zero in spe- 
cifically on the Ministry of Government Ser- 
vices. 

Are you aware of what the Ministry of 
Government Services is doing regarding the 
insulation or energy efficiency standards of its 
buildings? During the last year when it called 
for tenders on new construction, did the 
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Ministry of Energy have an input into all 
those buildings or did it leave it to the 
Ministry of Government Services to come to 
the Ministry of Energy and say, “There are 
certain projects we would like you to tum 
into some set of priorities”? 

It has come to my attention—I may be mis- 
led on this but I don’t think I am—that as 
recently as last December tenders were called | 
for buildings where the maximum insulation | 
consisted of half an inch of fibreboard in the 
ceilings. | 

I wonder what influence the Ministry of | 
Energy has on the Ministry of Government | 
Services if this is correct? I will put that 
hooker into it because I don’t have more than 
a trusted word on that particular thing. I) 
raised a question with the Minister of Gov-_ 
ernment Services (Mr. Wiseman) in the House: 
on that subject and he didn’t answer the | 
question specifically. It has led me to wonder 
what the relationship is between the Ministry 
of Energy and these other ministries on new | 
construction. 


8:30 p.m. { 
Hon. Mr. Welch: I am in the committee's 
hands. That was a question the member’ 
raised yesterday, to which I have an answer.' 
We have the guidelines here. Perhaps we 
could do that now and then I could go bae ! 
to Ms. Gigantes’ questions. 
Mr. Reed asked yesterday: “What energy, 
efficiency standards is the government now 
imposing on itself for new buildings?” I am 
advised we have two sets of guidelines, pub-, 
lished by the Ministry of Government Serv-) 
ices. One is Energy Conservation in Ontaric 
Government Buildings and Institutions: De-' 
sion Guidelines, prepared by the planning and. 
design services branch in 1973-74. It applies 
standards to new buildings. 
Then there is Guidelines for Conservation, 
of Energy, prepared by the property manage” 
ment branch of the Ministry of Governmen, 
Services on February 15, 1974. It deals witl’ 
standards for existing buildings. Both the 
design guidelines and the energy conserva 
tion guidelines are being continually revisec, 
and improved, I am told. We have then’ 
here. We would be glad, with Dr. Rowe’ 
assistance, to give any further information 0): 
those. 
f 

| 











Mr. J. Reed: I might be able to zero in © 
bit more and become a bit more specific. I 
the minister aware of any government build. 
ings where tenders were called in the Jas: 


year where insulation standards actually fe). 


below the recommendations? 


{ 


‘ 


| 


|: Dr. Rowe: I am not aware of that par- 
ticular building to which you have drawn 
some attention from your own experience. I 
would like to discuss for a moment a process 
‘that was agreed upon with the Ministry of 
Government Services, going back a number 
of years. It is like a government code, I sup- 
; pose you might call it. It is based on a very 
| interesting design concept called the balance 
| point concept whereby an energy budget is 
, developed for a building and criteria are set 
up, depending on where the building is built 
and the size of the building. 

| The Newmarket courthouse is a very inter- 
_ esting example, like the Ontario Hydro build- 
ine, of the balance point of a building; that 
is, the temperature at which the internal heat 
of the building, due to lights, the heat from 
ithe people and so on that is developed, is 
equal to the heat loss. The temperature of 
this building is designed at around the lowest 
temperatures which would be experienced 
with a probability of around two per cent in 
the region where the building is to be built. 
_ This means some thermal storage is usually 
required in order to maintain that building’s 
‘temperature during the time the lights are not 


‘on and when the people are not there pro- 
‘viding heat. Every individual in a building is 
‘equal to about a 100-watt light bulb. With 
‘a number of employees, that is a substantial 


amount of heat contributed. 


| Mr. J. Reed: Is that a reference to intel- 
1 gio or the energy outflowing? 

__ Dr. Rowe: The energy output. I believe 
I am correct in saying that in the New- 
market building there are four water tanks. 
At a time of year like this, two tanks would 
‘probably be chilled and two run warm. The 
‘warm tanks are used in the morning to heat 
the building, with a heat pump operating 
between the tanks to provide the most effi- 
cient operation. 

In order to accomplish that, to get these 
low balance points, it is necessary to arbi- 
trarily assign some pretty stringent levels of 
insulation and so on. I am reading now from 
the manual developed by Government Serv- 
ices. The thermal resistance in the walls will 
exceed R20. For the thermal resistance in 
the ceiling, they give a U value here of 0.04. 
That is equivalent to R25 for a pitched roof 
and R20 for a flat roof. I suggest to you 
that is greatly in excess of a half inch of 
fibreboard, and I think you would agree with 
that. 
| Mr. J. Reed: Surely, I would. 


| Dr. Rowe: Besides that, they limit the 
ventilation rate, they design for underground 
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garages that are ventilated without any kind 
of heating at all, with the necessary fans and 
so on for carbon monoxide reduction. Heat 
recovery systems are provided wherever it is 
a resonably attractive economic return, and 
I use the Newmarket courthouse as a good 
example. 

They ensure that the hot water, the com- 
mercial or domestic type of hot water, the 
service water, has a temperature no higher 
than 105 degrees Fahrenheit or 40 degrees 
Celsius. They ensure that if there are show- 
ers supplied the maximum flow rate is less 
than three US gallon per minute per shower 
head. The list goes on and on, for page after 
page, of very stringent, exhaustively detailed 
constraints. 

These are supplied to the architects at 
the time these buildings are tendered and 
these are checked right through. In other 
words, there are architects and engineers in 
Government Services who go back and check 
that the architect’s anid mechanical engineer’s 
drawings conform to these guidelines. 

On top of that, there are computer pro- 
grams that are used to verify that the energy 
budgets are as requested and predicted, and 
then when everything is in place and the 
building is built and inspected, then the 
building is considered fully dedicated and 
now comes over on to our inventory and the 
building performance is tracked. Monthly 
records are kept fand these are compared, 
and building operators are trained and their 
performance is monitored very closely, so 
that the commissioned building lives up to 
the stanidard expected at ‘the time the ‘whole 
building was conceived. 

Mr. J. Reed: Is that elaborate set of cri- 
teria applied to every heated building that 
is now built by Government Services? 

Dr. Rowe: My understanding is it is ap- 
plied to every commercial scale building; in 
other words, there are some buildings that 
would be less than, say, 6,000 square feet 
and those would come under a different set 
of instructions. Those would come under the 
Ontario Building Code, which is considered 
at this time to be quite sufficient with re- 
spect to the general performance. 

In such buildings, heat recovery and so 
on is not yet an economically attractive fea- 
ture so it is not attempted, although I under- 
stand some preliminary designs have been 
prepared for a police station of around 7,000 
or 8,000 square feet where its balance point 
would be at about the design temperature 
for the region, but that particular building 
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has not yet been constructed. Passive solar 
energy is utilized to whatever extent possible. 


Mr. J. Reed: This elaborate set of criteria 
applies essentially to buildings of over 6,000 
square feet, and then the building code 
applies from there on down, so when you get 
smaller government buildings we still have 
to refer back to the building code? 


Dr. Rowe: No. The building code is con- 
sidered quite adequate at the moment for 
these buildings under 6,000 square feet. 


Mr. J. Reed: Do you recall offhand what 
the building code requires in terms of wall 
insulation and ceiling insulation? 

‘Dr. Rowe: It is what we call basically the 
R-7,12,20 series. Attic insulation is 20; the 
wall is 12. However, these are minimum 
insulation levels and effective R values are 
generally higher than that. 

Mr. Wildman: You raised the question of 
the building code being adequate. Are you 
aware, Mr. Minister, that the building code 
is not enforced and there is no mechanism 
for enforcing it in the unorganized areas of 
this province? Perhaps you could discuss that 
with your colleague, the Minister of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations (Mr. Drea). 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I would be glad to. 
8:40 p.m. 

Ms. Gigantes: What you are telling us, 
essentially, is that the throne speech proposi- 
tion that there was going to be a revision of 
the commercial building code won’t apply to 
buildings under 6,000 square feet? 

Dr. Rowe: No. The whole building code, 
from top to bottom, will be brought up to 
date. 


Ms. Gigantes: In a commercial sense? 


Dr. Rowe: When we discuss the building 
code with the builders and so on we also 
investigate the life cycle cost, or the return 
on the code; in other words, all these con- 
ditions are then costed out on a return on 
investment basis. 

Ms. Gigantes: That’s a good idea. 


Dr. Rowe: The last time we developed 
this for the so-called average building—and 
there is no such thing as an average building 
—the average return for the building code 
was 10.4 years for the last set of constraints 
that were introduced in the updated code, 
and that is just about the point where the 
building industry was resisting further ad- 
vance. But, as you are probably aware, we 
have entered into discussions with the build- 
ing industry to try to encourage it to adopt 
new and better techniques that are cost effec- 
tive. We hope through this kind of process 
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of training and indoctrination to encourage 
them to go to higher standards and they will 
accept an enriched code at the time they 
will be introduced. 

Mr. J. Reed: Could I move out from 
there and extrapolate that thought a little 
bit? The deputy mentioned the other aspect 
of this whole thing, and that was the leader- 
ship area. I have been around these hallowed 
halls now, or had the privilege of serving 
my constituency for five years— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Is it that long? 

Mr. J. Reed: It’s that long. 

Ms. Gigantes: It’s four and a half years. 

Mr. J. Reed: —and 1 still don’t see storm 
windows on Queen’s Park, with the exception 
of perhaps this room here. 

Mr. W. Newman: They have been put on 
some windows here. 

Mr. J. Reed: They are? 

Mr. W. Newman: Yes, in Queen’s Park, 
in the main building here. 

Mr. J. Reed: I look out this window and 
I see a great big window that must be about 
six feet wide and 12 feet high right out there. 

Mr. W. Newman: Put your glasses on 
and look around. 

Mr. Hennessy: He’s getting old; he cant 
see. 

Mr. J. Reed: There isn’t a storm window 
on it. If we are talking about government 
leadership, surely one thing we might do 
is a retrofit program on Queen’s Park for all 
to see: 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Actually, with the 125 
light bulbs here all the time— 


Mr. J. Reed: Sometimes not quite 100 


watts, though, with respect. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: They are surely all op- | 


erating at least at that level. 


/ 
‘ 


| 
| 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, my office | 


was 62 degrees this morning. We had to 


complain to get some heat in there. 


Mr. J. Reed: Yes. If there had been storm 


Mr. W. Newman: There are storm win-. 
dows on, but there was no heat. | 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I wonder if I may be. 
permitted to go on to Ms. Gigantes’ second 
question, Mr. Chairman? The second ques- 
tion was: “The five-year program of energy 
conservation in government buildings, 1976 
to 1981, still identifies 15 per cent energy 
reduction as the target total. That target has. 
already been surpassed. Why isn’t there 2 
new target identified? How much more can 
the minister expect to see in terms of bene- 


windows on— 
| 
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fits coming from energy efficiency programs 
in the government? She was kind enough to 
make reference to a speech I made at the 
University of Toronto Law Society, and said, 
“7 understand that you had seen energy effi- 
ciency benefits of 18 per cent in three years,” 
and so on, “Is there more yet to be gained?” 


Mr. J. Reed: Who wrote that speech? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I expect we should be 
) able to achieve a further four per cent. This 
would mean that over the five-year period 
we would have savings of about 22 per cent, 
or seven per cent over our target which we 
set in 1976. 

The next question, number three, con- 
‘cerned commercial building code standards 
fi residential building code standards. We 
hinted at this just a little while ago. She 
‘asked, “What is the problem, and what does 
the minister expect to do about it?” I can 
‘reply to both of these questions on the build- 
ing code together. The Ontario Building 
Code, as we all know, is a responsibility of 
the Ministry of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations. The Ministry of Energy is work- 
‘ing with that ministry to ensure that energy 
‘conservation requirements are given the 
‘special consideration they deserve. 
| The residential standards portion of the 


: 





Ontario Building Code was first promulgated 
in 1976. At that time it had the highest in- 
jsulation requirements for small residential 
construction of any jurisdiction in Canada. 
These requirements have since been revised 
upwards so that they roughly correspond to 
the so-called federal measures developed by 
‘the National Research Council, of which 
Ontario is a member. 


Ms. Gigantes: When will it become totally 
applicable, that part of the requirements for 





| 





‘construction in Ontario in the residential 
sector? 
' Hon. Mr. Welch: Is there some reason 


they aren’t now? 


_ Dr. Rowe: Are you talking about the fed- 
eral measures or the updated standards? 
‘They are now applicable. The Ontario Build- 
ing Code is revised regularly. Are you talk- 
ing about the commercial part or residential? 


_ Ms. Gigantles: I am talking about the resi- 
dential sector and those elements of the pro- 
vincial regulations which apply to the resi- 
dential sector. You are telling me they are 
in place and concrete? 


| Dr. Rowe: Yes, they have been since 1976. 
Mr. Wildman: Except in the unorganized 


areas. 





Hon. Mr. Welch: That is something I 
will be glad to check for the ‘honourable 
member. 


Ms. Gigantes: They have been as of 
1976, but at the 1976 levels? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: No, I just mentioned 
that these had been revised in consultation. 
We are members of the National Research 
Council committee. They have been pro- 
gressively— 

Dr. Rowe: Mr. Doug Wells can perhaps 
give us the most recent date at which they 
were updated, and the levels. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Wells, would you 
respond to that? 


Mr. Wells: Mr. Chairman, as was men- 
tioned, the code has been in force since 
1976 and has been updated on a number 
of occasions. The latest was in September, 
1979, when the code was required to meet 
the Ontario Electrical League standards 
there, and this brought about a ceiling in- 
sulation requirement of R28, which is one 
of the highest insulation requirements called 
for by any code in this country. 

The residential portion of the code is 
actually very energy conserving. It is an 
area in which I really don’t think there is 
an awful lot more to be ‘gained in an energy 
conserving way in dealing with insulation 
in the residential area. 


Ms. Gigantes: J am puzzled, because my 
impression from discussion and comments 
by municipal elected representatives had 
been that the provincial building code 
regulations relating to insulation are not 
in force, the new regulations. 


Mr. Wells: Perhaps I might clarify that. 
The code has been in force since 1976 
and has been upgraded a number of times. 
A National Research Council committee 
promulgated a set of energy conservation 
measures for new buildings. These energy 
conservation measures were taken under 
consideration by the Ministry of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations. They looked at 
them and circulated these measures for 
comments to all of the appropriate minis- 
tries. We, in turn, responded to them. 
They are presently now developing re- 
vised standards based on those measures. 


Ms. Gigantes: Who is? 


Mr. Wells: 
Relations. 


Consumer and Commercial 


Ms. Gigantes: I see. So there is still on- 
going work in terms of bringing the pro- 
vincial residential code regulations up to 
the specifications suggested by NRC? 
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Mr. Wells: Yes, but I would caution 
that as far as insulation goes, the energy 
measures promulgated ‘by the National Re- 
search Council and the energy measures that 
exist in the code right now are very close. 
In fact, in some areas our code is slightly 
ahead of what they have proposed. It is in 
the commercial sector where our code was 
somewhat lacking, and these energy mea- 
sures that are going to be adopted will 
bring the commercial sector up to those 
levels. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That is what we made 
reference to in the throne speech. 


Ms. Gigantes: That may be the source of 
my puzzlement. Good. How long will that 
process take? I think that was another 
question. 

Mr. Chairman: Just a moment, Mr. New- 
man has a supplementary question. 


8:50 p.m. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, we are 
on energy conservation. I would first like 
to say to the minister he and his staff are 
doing a great job. Mr. Minister, I think you 
are doing a great job, but the processes that 
your staff are recommending to us—and I 
am not saying as members but as individual 
citizens—are the sort of processes that are 
80 per cent or 90 per cent efficient. 

There are a lot of processes that will 
save energy but which may be only 40 per 
cent efficient. They might be practical. For 
instance, if somebody heats a pool with gas 
or oil or whatever it might be, they can 
very simply heat the pool by using a plas- 
tic hose. This is a very simple and cheap 
process for heating pools; the same with 
houses. 

Is there any way that your people would 
be prepared to tell us, as laymen—or me, 
as a poor simple farmer who doesn’t fully 
understand the process —how we can save 
energy in a very simple sort of way, like I 
just mentioned, heating a pool or heating 
your house, drying grain or whatever it 
might be? Various processes work very well 
now but there are others that are maybe 
only 40 per cent efficient but they do not 
cost much. I would like to be able to pick 
up a book that has information in it. 

I have all your booklets by the way, or 
most of them. Your speeches have been 
very good and you have done an excellent 
job on this. But I think the average person 
should be told how to save 40 per cent of 
fuel costs, here and here, by doing a very 
simple thing, which the average person 
really does not understand. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, without wish- 
ing to be peremptory or the least bit rude, 
we were in the process of getting a series of 
responses to a series of questions. 

Mr. W. Newman: I appreciate that. 

Ms. Gigantes: It was not simply to criti- 
cize but to get basic information from the 
minister. While I think a discussion such as 
the one you would like to raise is important, 
I wonder if we can get the answers to the 
list of questions and proceed from there? 


Mr. W. Newman: All I am saying is I 
want energy conservation and I myself am 
trying to work with some of these things at 
home and talk to other people about it. We 
do not have to be 80 per cent efficient as 
Ievmen, or the average person does not, but 
if they could save 20 per cent, 30 per cent 
or 40 per cent of their fuel costs on whatever 
project, it would be rather important. 


Ms. 
come back to that once we have the list of 
responses the minister has prepared for the 
list of questions he has been asked? 

Mr. W. Newman: Yes, within reasonable 
bounds. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
assure the honourable member that I feel 
very encouraged by that type of question. I 
am sure people, appreciating as they do the 
need for energy conservation, are looking for 
lists of very practical things that they can do. 
We have an awareness, we have public at- 
tention, and people are saying, “Okay, show 
me some very basic things that I can do in 
order to make my contribution.” That is a 
very practical suggestion. I would like to get 
back to that in a moment. I will finish these 
particular questions. It seems to me that 
some type of a very basic document that— 


Mr. J. Reed: As a point of order, with re- 
spect, Mr. Chairman: 
speakers I think you had begun to mention. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: To finish up on the build- 
ing code, as the honourable member knows, 
the recent throne speech stated that com- 
mercial energy conservation standards will be 
included in the Ontario Building Code and 
Wwe are now involved in discussions on that 
with the Ministry of Consumer and Com- 
mercial Relations 

The fourth question I was asked in pre- 
paration for carrying on here was what the 
minister feels should be done about industrial 
cogeneration. Mr. Chairman, the Ministry of 
Energy and Ontario Hydro sponsored a semi- 


nar in December 1978 which asked that par-- 


There is a list of | 


Gigantes: Would you be willing to | 


a ee 


a a, 


ticular question: “What has to be done to. 
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make industrial cogeneration a reality in 
Ontario?” 

Both the ministry and Ontario Hydro indi- 
cated they are very positive with respect to 
industrial cogeneration and the development 
of 700 megawatts of identified cogeneration 
capacity. Since that time, the ministry and 
Ontario Hydro have been working to identify 
further and resolve the issues facing this 
whole question of industrial cogeneration in 
the province. 

Cogeneration is actively considered in 
‘energy from waste projects undertaken by the 
(ministry. The Ontario Energy Corporation is 
| working directly with the private sector— 
Tricil Limited—on the installation of a gen- 
erator at the solid waste recovery unit plant 
in Hamilton. I recently announced the crea- 
tion of a power share corporation under the 
‘Ontario Energy Corporation. Ontario Hydro 
is actively reviewing its current policies with 
‘respect to industrial cogeneration. 

' iThe fifth question was, “I would like to 
‘know what the minister feels should be done 
about the way industry seems at this point 
‘to be underestimating the benefits of life 
cycle accounting.” 

Plant visits made by the energy bus during 
‘the past year have shown the total potential 
‘savings reportable as a result of an analysis 
of a company’s energy audit have dropped 
from an average of 17 per cent to 14 per 
cent. This appears to be due to an increased 
awareness on the part of these companies in 
establishing their own in-house programs not 
only to conserve energy, but also to save 
dollars as the price of energy becomes a 
more important component of the operating 
costs. Industrial firms contemplating expen- 
sion programs are seriously considering more 
energy efficient buildings and processes based 
on the attractive return on investments, which 
is now possible due to the higher cost of 
energy. 

_ Interjection. 

_ Dr. Rowe: That is certainly true. 

_ Ms. Gigantes: That is the essence of the 
question. 

, Dr. Rowe: Of course there is a two- to 
three-year payback. The competition is to 
do with the possibility of developing markets 
through competitive-type investments. 

| Ms. Gigantes: I don’t understand that. 

Dr. Rowe: There is only so much capital 
available to a particular company within an 
industry. The management decision is quite 
often to seek the best return on investment. 
That might be to develop a market or it 
might be to install some new equipment. If 














a decision is made to install new equipment, 
quite often—I might even say usually—the 
energy aspects are fully entertained in mak- 
ing a decision. As for putting special energy 
conservation equipment into place, it is usual- 
ly a two- to three-year payba'ck. That is about 
the threshold at which the decision is made. 


Ms. Gigantes: And is that accepted by the 
ministry at this stage? 

Dr. Rowe: That is the marketplace operat- 
ing, I guess. 

Ms. Gigantes: I don’t think that is a usual 
way for the marketplace to be operating. 


Dr. Rowe: We have attempted to influence 
that, as you are probably aware, through 
things like accelerated depreciation and other 
such factors which have all assisted in re- 
ducing the return-on-investment period. Fore- 
going sales tax has been helpful too. Factors 
such as that have all contributed to reducing 
the return-on-investment period. 


Ms. Gigantes: But there is no program of 
attempting to deal with industrial— 


Dr. Rowe: There is a program of informa- 
tion. There is, for example, a computer pro- 
gram on the energy bus which includes the 
escalation of inflation, escalating energy 
costs and so on which attempt to evaluate 
and put the decision squarely in front of the 
manager so that he can work with real in- 
formation and real data and is not trying to 
guess. We do that. We try to present all the 
evidence we possibly can in favour of mak- 
ing an appropriate return-on-investment deci- 
sion. 

Ms. Gigantes: That might be a good sub- 
ject for a speech by the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: The next question raised 
was: “I would like to know how the ministry 
foresees reaching a goal of a 10 per cent 
energy efficiency benefit within the transpor- 
tation sector by 1985. In the process of hiring 
a transportation policy adviser, how are they 
going to effectively help in the transportation 
area?” 

In response to that, the Ministry of Energy 
in conjunction with the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Communications established what 
is called the transportation energy manage- 
ment program, the short form being TEMP. 
As part of this we have with us tonight Mr. 
Ian Campbell, the executive director of the 
research and development division of the 
Ministrv of Transportation and Communica- 
tions. If the committee wished, I am sure he 
would be very happy to discuss that program, 
which is very much related to this. 

The Ministry of Energy’s transportation 
policy adviser will work full time with the 
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staff of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications to develop new policy initia- 
tives and to assist in the promotion of these 
initiatives. 

9 p.m. 

Ms. Gigantes: What about the Ministry of 
Industry and Tourism? What about the refer- 
ence in the throne speech—I haven't got it 
right in front of me—to attempts by the min- 
istry or the government to influence the kind 
of car that will be in the Ontario fleet? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes, but as you Say, 
Industry and Tourism would have that par- 
ticular responsibility, that’s right. 

Dr. Rowe: There is a co-ordination that 
goes on between the Ministry of Transpor- 
tation and Communications, as it administers 
the transportation energy management pro- 
gram, and the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 
ism with respect to those factors that influ- 
ence the industry directly. 

The Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications does have the technical staff to 
deal directly with their technical counter- 
parts in the motor industry on such factors 
as improved carburation and even going 
away from some of the trends the United 
States is carrying out at this time. Mr. Camp- 
bell could speak to this in quite some detail 
if you would like. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, the mem- 
ber was making reference to the throne 
speech. That paragraph reads: “The Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism will develop ap- 
proaches to assure the long-term health of 
the automotive industry in relation to the 
Canada-US auto pact, a shift to lighter fuel- 
‘efficient vehicles and import competition.” 

Ms. Gigantes: What will be the role of 
the Ministry of Energy? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think the technical 
advice, in so far as this is concerned, as 
Dr. Rowe pointed out, would come from 
Transportation and Communications. Mr. 
Campbell is here if you would like to ask 
any questions on that particular aspect of 
transportation. 

Dr. Rowe: Mr. Campbell and I co-chair 
the transportation energy management pro- 
gram. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Ian Campbell is execu- 
tive director, research and development di- 
vision, Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications. 

Mr. Campbell: Could I have some specific 
questions? 

Ms. Gigantes: Last year, we had a dis- 
cussion in these estimates concerning the 


“makeup of the Ontario fleet and we dis- 


covered it had very much the same kind of 
makeup in the private vehicles component 
as it had five years ago, which is about 60— 
per cent V-8s. 


Mr. Campbell: I can give you some in-— 


formation on that. 


(Ms. 
information just. a few weeks lago which 


Gigantes: I received some updated 


indicates the pattern holds, but I don’t expect | 


it has changed very much since December. 


| 


Mr. J. Reed: I am not sure the number _ 


of cylinders in a car is an indicator of mile-_ 


age. I know of lots of four-cylinder engines 
that are real gas guzzlers. 


Mr. Campbell: The ministry has a pro- | 


gram to reduce the size of its cars and) 


trucks and also to go into dieselization. This ‘ 
started in 1974. It takes a while to tum) 
over a fleet, as you know. Instead of over. 
250 large eight-cylinder cars, there are now 
147 compact cars and 101 larger cars, some | 
of which are required, such as station wag-. 
ons to carry survey crews and equipment 











and so on. They are mostly big station wag- 
ons. The compact cars are making up the: 
larger portion of the fleet. 

We fare also looking at the X-series cars,) 





; 
which are the new four-cylinder ones, the i 
Chrysler and also the General Motors cars. 


We are just evaluating their fuel economy 


as well as their maintenance requirements, 


because maintenance is also fa very impor-) 


| 


tant factor when they have a rigorous duty 


to perform with ministry staff on usually 


pretty rough roads. While fuel economy is) 
very important, so is the cost of doing the 


work, the cost of maintenance. The X- series) 


cars are being fully evaluated. 


our larger three- and four-ton trucks—here 


again it takes a while to change over—by 17 


| 
a year and we are switching to half-tor 


trucks wherever possible. This, again, is for 
carrying a man and equipment and material: 
on smaller jobs. The present fuel saving i 

225,000 gallons per year since 1974 wher | 
this program started. We are at presen | 
evaluating the need for smaller diesels. We 
have 10 diesel half-ton trucks—that’s thi 
new small diesel motors which are beiny, 
evaluated. 

We are not too happy with these beciliad 
they were produced by General Motors afte. 
not too much research and so on, so ther | 
are some prblems there. But we are evaluat. 
ing them to see what the problems are. W 
are reverting all our eight-cylinder half-to’ 











The present fuel saving in that one area) 


is 35,000 gallons a year. We are reducing 
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trucks to six-cylinder half-ton trucks. That’s 
about 75 per cent complete. 
) Ms. Gigantes: These changes you are 
|describing here are to the fleet that is 
\operated by your ministry? 
| Mr. Campbell. That is correct, over which 
/we have direct control. 

Mr. J. Reed: Do cabinet ministers’ cars 
come into the fleet picture? 

Ms. Gigantes: That’s Government Services. 

Mr. Campbell: We purchase the cars for 
Natural Resources I believe, and other areas. 
We give them specifications but they deter- 
mine what they want. They tend to follow 
‘our example of getting smaller vehicles. 
_ Mr. Wildman: Do you lease automobiles 
and trucks as well? 


Mr. Campbell: No. 

li Mr. Wildman: Does Natural Resources? 

_ Mr. Campbell: Not that I know of. That’s 
bot my area. I am sure we don’t lease any 


‘trucks, 






| Mr. W. Newman: May I ask a supple- 
mentary question here? You say you have 
evaluated some diesel trucks. Perhaps you 
could answer this question for me: how 
come in the agricultural field 90 per cent of 
the tractors have switched to diesel fuel, 
which is far more efficient in those motors, 
than what they are using today? The costs 
are less for operating than gasoline. 

, Mr. Campbell: There is no doubt about 
that. The diesel engine is very efficient, the 
most efficient engine there is. What I am 
talking about is the new series of eight- 
cylinder diesel engines which General Mo- 
tors brought out very recently. This is a 
converted gasoline engine, and that’s the 
oroblem. We don’t want to go directly into 
chose half-ton trucks without knowing that 
they are really reliable motors and that’s why 
we are doing this experimentation. 

_ The next thing is we converted our trucks 
70 diesel engines. Our five-ton trucks are 
deing converted at.a rapid rate. In 1978-79 
we had 361 diesels, now we have 445; gaso- 
ine, we had 415 in 1978-79 ‘and in 1979-80 
we have 339. So the conversion to five-ton 
liesels is going at a fairly rapid rate. 

_ We are replacing 80 diesels a year and 
he present fuel saving is 282,000 gallons. 
Ne are converting our motor graders to 
liesel too, and the present saving is about 
0,000 to 12,000 gallons a year. We are 
loing this as quickly as it is economical to 
lo so in our own fleet. 

_ Ms. Gigantes: The question that I asked, 
Mr. Campbell, related to what government 





efforts will be made to implement the pro- 
gram that was outlined in the throne speech 
for making sure that the private vehicle fleet 
in Ontario becomes as efficient as quickly 
as we can. It was the co-ordinating role, I 
guess, of your ministry—I don’t understand 
how all of this can happen, and— 

Mr. Campbell: I thought you asked what 
MTC is doing about it, and other information. 
9:10 p.m. 


Mr. Wildman: Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. 
Before you go on, I am a little bit confused, 
because if those figures you were giving us 
include Natural Resources— 

Mr. Campbell: No, no. These are MTC’s. 
I am not familiar with their operation. 


Mr. Wildman: I am sure they do lease 
trucks. 


Mr. J. Reed: Supplementary: Are you do- 
ing any conversions into other fuels besides 
dieselization? 

Mr, Campbell: No, not at the present time, 
but we have plans to do so. 


Mr. J. Reed: No compressed natural gas, no 
methanol engines, which are more efficient 
than diesel engines? 

Mr. Campbell: You cannot buy a straight 
methanol engine that I know of right now. 


Mr. J. Reed: They are sold all over Brazil. 
Mr. W. Newman: No, they are not. 
Mr. J. Reed: Yes, they are. 


Mr. W. Newman: Check it out. They had 
them converted to the 20 per cent gasohol, 
or whatever it is down there. 


Mr. J. Reed: Chrysler is producing them 
now. General Motor has been legislated to 
go ahead. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, could I sug- 
gest we all take a trip to Rio and check it 
out? 


Mr. Campbell: Can I answer your question, 
Ms. Gigantes? 


Ms. Gigantes: I would be delighted. 


Mr. Campbell: Referring back to the ques- 
tion about the public, of course we have to 
convince the public to conserve and that is 
not a very easy task. We have to prove to 
them there are ways and means of conserv- 
ing in regard to the automobile and also for 
the industry, the truckers. 

Over the last few years—we have only 
been in operation for about three years—we 
have done a number of research projects on 
methods of developing fuel efficient vehicles. 
These amount to a large number of ways 
which are small in themselves but which add 
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up to a large extent in relation to the existing 
fleet. You can easily buy a new four-cylinder 
automobile and save a lot of fuel, but how 
do you handle most cars which make up the 
existing fleet? 

Ms. Gigantes: I cannot afford a new auto- 
mobile. 

Mr. Campbell: Many people cannot. There- 
fore, one project is to encourage people to 
use smaller cars. Another is to show them 
how to improve the efficiency of the existing 
cars they have. 


Ms. Gigantes: One of the questions that I 
tried to get an answer to last December ‘was 
whether it is possible for the ministry to 
keep some kind of tab on the degree to which 
people in Ontario are keeping their motors 
properly tuned? Are there statistics on how 
many tune-ups get done in Ontario? Can you 
look at a pattern and say people are tuning 
up more regularly or they are not tuning up 
as much as they used to? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, we have done a study, 
but it is not complete. It would be impossible 
to do that with all the millions of vehicles 
around, but we have done a sample study. 
We have taken a broad sample of several 
hundred typical families and automobiles and 
researched that. This is where we get the 
information I am going to give you right now. 

Ms. Gigantes: Great. 


Mr. Camovbell: Take a case like tires. Not 
many people know there is a lot of rolling 
resistance in a vehicle and fuel efficient tires 
is one of the ways to go. Pressure is very 
imvortant. Radial tires are very important 
and so is tread design. We tested that out on 
our vehicles and we have done some PR in 
this respect. We have sent out brochures and 
leaflets and so on. If 100 per cent of the 
vehicle owners went along with the advice, 
we would save three per cent of fuel. If 50 
per cent did, we would save 1.5 per cent, 
and if 25 per cent did, we would save 0.7 
per cent. That is a lot of fuel. 

In the case of fuel efficient oils, there are 
new oils around now. I don’t know how long 
vou want me to go on. I can go on all night. 
There are synthetic oils which are not really 
oils at all, but plastic derivatives. There are 
friction modifier oils with additives in them 
such as Molyslip, and we have a report on 
them being distributed. Once again, if 100 
per cent of people use them, we save 2.4 per 


cent. This comes from our survey. Fifty per 
cent, 1.2 per cent— 


Ms. Gigantes: Could we get copies of that? 
I find it enormously interesting. 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, these are available. 
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Ms. Gigantes: When was it done, Mr, 
Campbell? 

Mr. Campbell: This was probably done 
within the last year. This information is 
available. 

Ms. Gigantes: Do you have any indication 
of how many people are taking advantage 
of this knowledge? 

Mr. Campbell: We don’t know this. 


Ms. Gigantes: Is it possible to find out 
from trade associations? Is it possible to make 
an estimate, for example, from the sale of 
spark plugs or any other item that would 
be involved in a normal tune up? 


Mr. Campbell: It usually takes a while for 
people to react to information such as this. 
Maybe in two months nothing would happen, 
but maybe in three years it might. | 


Ms. Gigantes: Is it possible in your infor- 
mation-gathering system to monitor this kind — 
of progress? 

Mr. Campbell: This is one of the aspects — 
of the work we do. After implementing some- | 
thing, we do a follow-up monitoring job, but | 
we have to wait a reasonable time for the 
information to take effect. Once again we will | 
be doing some surveys to find out. It will | 
have to be a typical survey. We take a sam-_ 
ple again, but this gives us by statistical 
methods ‘a good answer. 

















Ms. Gigantes: Is there a way, by looking 
at trade figures in any of the items involved, 
of discovering how many people in Ontario. 
are taking advantage of energy benefits? Is 
there a trend towards these? 


Mr. Campbell: We have not searched that 
yet because our PR and our reports are only: 
fairly recent. We will endeavour to monitor 
the results by trade figures, by sampling and’ 
so on. This will be done. ! 


Ms. Gigantes: When do you expect that. 
will be under way? 
Mr. Campbell: I would say it would be 
reasonable to do this after about nine month: 
or a year in order to find out exactly wha’ 
happens. 


Ms. Gigantes: I’m thinking here not jus | 


simply of the people you’ve surveyed ant 
provided extra information to, but of what i 
happening as a general trend. 

Mr. Campbell: It is the general trend W 
would want to find out about. But there }_ 
no point in doing it too quickly. We wouldn 
get the right answer. 


t 
i 
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Ms. Gigantes: So, within la year, you woul 
be able to establish some level of unde: 
standing? 


Mr. Campbell: It will be our responsibility 
_to do some monitoring, yes. 

_ I would like to go on and give you more 
information on cold weather devices such as 
‘block theaters, electric rad fans and rad shut- 
ters. Even in summer block heaters will save 
gas, while electric fans save a high propor- 
‘tion of gas. For example, if 100 per cent of 
the cars used them, that would save three 
per cent of fuel in that one area alone. For 
25 per cent, it would save 0.7 per cent. 

, In averaging tuning, simple tuning, not 
ithe $60 jobs but just the simple adjustment 
of the carburetor— 

Ms. Gigantes: The $12-job. 


Mr. Campbell: —the $12-job, where you 
just say, “I would like my carburetor adjus- 
ted and my spark plugs adjusted. Don’t do 
anything else, just that. I will fix my own 


spark plugs’—you will get a three per cent 
| 








efficiency right there. 


Mr. W. Newman: What do you charge? 
_ Mr. Campbell: My time is pretty valuable. 
I only do it in my spare time. 
| Mr. J. Reed: That is really interesting in- 
‘formation that a block heater will save a 
very significant amount of fuel. 


Mr. Campbell: I am saying that block 
heaters and fan clutches and so on would 
help us. 


Mr. J. Reed: When you are analysing the 
fuel savings on something like a block heat- 
er, do you take into consideration the amount 
of energy consumed by the block heaters? 

Mr. Campbell: Wait a minute now. We 
must remember that we are concerned with 
oil. This is a saving in fuel oil, gasoline and 
diesel oil. This is the most important factor 
wwe have to consider. Electrical energy is not 
the same problem because automobiles and 
trucks are 100 per cent dependent on port- 
able fuels. That is what we have to save. 
That is our real problem. 

In the case of trucks and the use of 
wide-base radial tires, on which we have a 
report out now, weve gone to industry with 
this. We save 1.5 per cent of fuel. There is 
a whole range of things down here, for ex- 
ample driver education. If we taught driv- 
ers to drive properly, and we have a pro- 
gram to do precisely that, we would save 
three per cent of fuel. We would save be- 
tween three per cent and 0.75 per cent with 


f 
{ 
j 





) 

_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Does it say what speed 
is most efficient? Do you have that deter- 
mined? 
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‘Mr. Campbell: The most efficient speed 
limit is between 45 and 50 miles per hour. 
I am coming to that right now. The next 
important thing is if the public drove fat the 
speed limit. If there was 100 per cent com- 
pliance with the speed limit, we would save 
two per cent of fuel. If the speed came 
down to 90 kilometers per hour, which is 
50 miles an hour, we would save three per 
cent. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I have talked to many 
transport people who have indicated that 
55 miles an hour would be the most effi- 
cient, if they had their clutch tuned at that. 
If the speed limit was set across Ontario at 
55 miles per hour, it would be the most 
efficient way to go. 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, 50 to 55 miles per 
hour is about the most efficient. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, without 
wishing to interrupt the flow of this in- 
formation, our time is running out very rap- 
idly in these estimates. If we could get copies 
of the material Mr. Campbell has and that 
the ministry has prepared, I think it would 
be marvellously useful. I am sure all of us 
would want to promote all that information 
as much as the minister would. It seems to 
me obviously one direction the ministry can 
be pursuing to get that kind of informiation 
to people. 

The other question still remains, namely, 
the question of trying to get the fleet chang- 
ed. That has so much to do with the struc- 
ture of the automobile production industry. 
I would like to have as much information 
as we can get, as time goes on, about the 
efforts of the ministry to participate in iden- 
tifying what kind of market there is for new 
cars and how it can promote as rapidly as 
possible the switchover to a more efficient 
production and a more efficient fleet. 


Mr. Campbell: Can I give you some in- 
formation on thatP From our service too, we 
find that over the last 12 years the large 
car fraction of total new car sales has de- 
creased from about 50 per cent to 25 per 
cent. In the last three years, there hias been 
a slight increase in this fraction. They have 
been selling more bigger cars in the last few 
years, from 21.5 per cent to 23 per cent. It 
is to be noted that in those three years the 
weight was reduced from 4,000 pounds to 
3,800 pounds, so there was a saving even 
though they went to larger cars. 

The percentage of small cars or sub-com- 
pact cars has increased from 25 per cent to 
49 per cent. This reached 51 per cent in 
1978. Since that time it has been pretty 
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static. It has remained at that level. If the 
price of fuel goes up, it will start the trend 
again to smaller cars, and we are watching 
that. 

Ms. Gigantes: Especially if there is a sup- 
ply of smaller cars in the price range people 
can afford. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Campbell. I think that the points 
coming through very clearly are the very 
practical suggestions your research will help 
us to promote. When you think in terms of 
the large percentage of Ontario’s oil consump- 
tion that is related to the transportation sec- 
tor, the saving you are talking about now is 
very substantial. You can also relate them to 
some very practical things, to go back to Mr. 
Newman’s question. There are very practical 
things people can do. 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, and it needs a lot of 
public participation and public relations to 
do that. That is why we should love to give 
you all these reports. 


Ms. Gigantes: We love to get them. Thank 
you. 


Mr. J. Reed: The next time I see a cabinet 
minister being chauffeur-driven out of town, 


I will think about Mr. Campbell’s findings. 
Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s very thoughtful. 


Mr. W. Newman: If you had to wait in 
your car, you would use more gas. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I won’t comment on that. 
The next question was, “I would like some 
overall assessment of what you expect from 
the CHIP program. CHIP, covering houses 
built prior to 1961, would apply to 1.4 mil- 
lion housing units in Ontario. What was the 
total number of housing units in Ontario—2.8 
million? Of the 1.4 million, how many are 
rentalP What potential still exists under the 
CHIP program?” 

In response, CHIP is a federal program. 
Experience to date suggests that its main 
emphasis is in attic insulation; 78 per cent 
of the applications are going into attic insula- 
tion. It certainly would be my hope that the 
federal government would improve the CHIP 
program. There is some indication from the 
federal speech from the throne that that was 
to be an emphasis. I would hope they would 
include some type of information to home 
Owners on workmanship standards and the 
range of benefits. Discussions are under way 
with the federal government. I will be glad 
to keep the members of the House advised 
with respect to that. In fact, I did raise that 
on my agenda with Mr. Lalonde a couple of 
weeks ago. 


The member is correct in her recollection 
of the figures. There are 2.8 million pre-1976 
housing units, of which approximately two 
million are eligible for CHIP. The remaining 
800,000 are high-rise units. The present cri- 
terion for CHIP is pre-1976 built housing. 
This accounts for 1.4 million units. Of these, 
approximately 18 per cent or 250,000 units 
are rental. There is still a large number of 
homes eligible for the CHIP program—approx- 
imately 1.1 million. As of April 11, 1980, I 
am advised there have been 311,445 CHIP 
grants to residents in Ontario. 

(Ms. Gigantes: That is larger than you ex- 
pected. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes. This represents 22 
per cent of the total eligible pre-1961 hous- 
ing. From what I can see, I think it is a very 
practical program. There is every indication 
from conversations with the federal minister 
and in the federal speech from the throne 
that there is going to be emphasis on it. 

Ms. Gigantes: You have mentioned two 
dates, 1961 and 1976. My understanding was | 
that CHIP applied to housing built before 
1961. You’ve given us figures that relate to 
housing built before 1976. | 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That was changed in the 
last little while with respect to eligible hous- 
ing. } 

Mr. Wells: It is still at 1961. The offer the 
federal government made was eventually to 
move it up to 1977 or the end of 1976. At’ 
present, the house has to have been built 





before 1961. 
Ms. Gigantes: I would have applied. 
Hon. Mr. Welch: I may have misled the. 
member. I was reading from my notes. The’ 
present criterion for CHIP is pre-1976 built) 
housing. That is not correct? ! 
Ms. Gigantes: No, it’s 1961. 
Mr. Wells: That is right. The intent of’ 
the federal government is to move to 1977 
housing eventually, considering that houses’ 
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built beyond 1977 are sufficiently insulated. 
that this program is not needed. if 

Ms. Gigantes: Can you revise those figures, 
so that we can make some sense of them!! 
If you don’t want to do it immediately, per) 
haps you could just give us the informatior 
later. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The next question was 
“One of the things that concerned me abou. 
the budget was the indication that the gov’ 
ernment would provide elbow room for bor’ 
rowing from the Canada Pension Plan fo 
Hydro borrowings.” Do you want that im 


f 


formation now or are you going to wait unt’ 





! 










Hydro comes? The member’s question went 
on: “I would like to know the level of the 
‘interest rates available under that kind of 
borrowing to Ontario Hydro, and whether 
ithe ministry gave any consideration to the 
fact that there might be a better use of the 
availability of those low-cost funds to initiate 
Joan programs for conservation and energy- 
‘efficiency purposes, rather than to give Hydro 
elbow room and a cheap source of capital 
funding.” 

__ As the Treasurer stated on Tuesday night, 
‘the province will make available about $500 
‘million from the Canada Pension Plan to 
Ontario Hydro this year. This will provide 
\Hydro with long-term financing at com- 
‘petitive rates. The precise rate isn’t known 
‘to me at this time. It will reduce Hydro’s 
need to secure capital in Canadian and 
foreign bond markets. The need by Hydro 
for capital is determined by its committed 
‘construction program. If ee didn’t receive 
this capital from the Canada Pension Plan, 
it would need to seek it from Canadian and 
foreign bond markets. It is really not a matter 
of Hydro’s being provided with elbow room. 
9:30 p.m. 

_ Ms. Gigantes: For cheap funds. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: They have to go some- 
where to borrow the money. It is not as if 
there is any extra borrowing. 

Ms. Gigantes: I understand that. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the current re- 
quirement for Hydro borrowing? 
_ Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t have that figure, 
but Hydro will be here. ll get that informa- 
tion. Hydro will be before the committee 
on Tuesday night. 
' The question does provide some interest 
inasmuch as it suggests there is a need for 
some enrichment of or a loan program for 
conservation and energy-efficiency purposes. 
There could well be. I would like to assure 
this committee we ‘are examining that. I am 
anxious to see what the federal program 
will be once they've had an opportunity to 
review the CHIP program. It might be use- 
ful if we reviewed the various programs 
which are available iat the present time or 
which are being examined either by the 
federal government or the province for the 
residential home owner. I would be glad to 
go through that. 
| We have some things going on in the min- 
istry now as to possibilities. I've had some 
discussions, as I’ve already mentioned, with 
Mr. Lalonde. Also, there have been some dis- 
cussions at the staff level as recently as last 
evening with respect to the use of some of 
the additional revenue being derived from 
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crude oil and natural gas price increases to 
be dedicated to energy conservation and 
substitution programs. 

‘Ms. Gigantes: The government is propos- 
ing to allow Hydro to borrow CPP funds 
because that money will be available at a 
lower interest rate than Hydro could get it 
elsewhere. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Not at all. 

Ms. Gigantes: No? Then what’s the point? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It just keeps us out of— 


Ms. Gigantes: Foreign markets. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: —domestic and foreign 
markets and makes those markets available 
for other purposes. 

I think the points you are making are 
very legitimate points as to whether we 
shouldn’t be giving some further thought 
to some assistance with respect to conserva- 
tion projects, particularly as they would re- 
late to information. I say we should be giv- 
ing some further thought to that. Indeed, 
there may be other ways to accomplish those 
purposes than worrying about the fact that 
maybe these funds aren’t available. 


Ms. Gigantes: If it is not CPP, then the 
amount of money Hydro manages to absorb 
out of private ratepayers’ pockets and also 
out of the capital market room suggests to 
me that one might get a heck of a lot bigger 
energy payback out of loan programs in other 
areas. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I understand. 

If I could go to the member for Haldi- 
mland-Norfolk’s question, it is estimated that 
Ontario Hydro’s borrowing requirements for 
1980 will be approximately $2.066 billion. 

I answered Mr. Reed’s question with re- 
spect to efficiency standards as far as our 
own buildings are concerned. During her 
opening statement on April 8, Ms. Gigantes 
indicated she would like to have some appre- 
ciation of the organizational relationships 
which exist between this ministry and other 
ministries. A similar question was asked by 
Mr. Reed. 

We've touched on this briefly earlier this 
evening. I indicated on other occasions that 
the Ministry of Energy is not the only min- 
istry in the Ontario government which under- 
takes energy conservation programs. I would 
like to think the whole concept of energy in 
Ontario is to bring together a variety of 
projects that exist across the government in 
some 14 or more ministries, including the 
one I am privileged to be associated with. 

Perhaps during tonight’s discussion we 
can go into these organizational matters, al- 
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though there may not be time. I'm satisfied 
that relationships with other ministries are 
working well. There is more yet to come, as 
we make this a total government ‘commit- 
ment. I think that is the direction in which 
we've got to go. 

Ms. Gigantes: Of the money we have 
estimated to be allocated under the energy 
conservation projects of the ministry for this 
fiscal year, you have identified in very rough 
terms about $10.5 million of the $16.2 mil- 
lion which we are being asked to lapprove 
here. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I do mention, however, 
to remind the member, that we are in nego- 
tiations with other ministries, Although I 
have listed others there, those final figures 
will be determined. I would hope the mem- 
ber would share with me the delight that for 
this particular vote there is a substantial 
increase, which is some recognition of the 
importance fattached to it. These figures, 
having been arrived at, make it possible now 
to negotiate in some other areas which might 
not have been the case had we not got the 
increases. That is why I am not able to be 
specific with respect to those items. 

Ms. Gigantes: The minister knows I have 
already done that in the Legislature. We 
have expressed time and again our pleasure 
with the fact he is putting such emphasis on 
conservation. 

Mr. Chairman: In fairness, Mr. Reed is to 
speak first tonight, on vote 2004, and I think 
he should have the opportunity. Is the 
minister finished answering the questions? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I am, Mr. Chairman, 
and I apologize for taking so much time. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, on a 
point of order: I know I created a disturb- 
ance the other night when I asked a question 
on a certain matter which was adjourned 
for a while and which you supported, as the 
NDP did eventually. I just wonder, what is 
the order of questioning tonight? 


Mr. Chairman: We finished vote 2003. 
There were many questions asked and the 
minister asked to answer those questions 
tonight. It has taken this time to do it. Mr. 
Reed held up his hand to indicate he wanted 
to be heard on vote 2004. 


Mr. W. Newman: So did I, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: I appreciate that but we 
are not on it yet. We are just starting. 


Mr. W. Newman: Energy conservation? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. We are just starting 
now. 


Mr. W. Newman: We are on 2004 now. 

Mr. Chairman: That’s right, but the min- 
ister took up the time answering questions 
he couldn’t answer the other day. 

Interjections. 

Ms. Gigantes: The minister was presented 
with a list of questions at 9:57 p.m. He 
couldn’t answer because he didn’t have time, 


Mr. J. Johnson: On a point of order: In 
light of the fact we have only a little less 
than an hour to go tonight, I wonder if we 
could avoid the supplementaries and let some 
of the members on the other side ask a few 
questions, starting with Mr. Newman? 


Mr. Chairman: These are the questions 
that were asked the other night on which the 
minister said he would get more information. 

Mr. J. Reed: May I speak to the point of 
order? 

Mr. Chairman: No. Mr. Reed, you are the 
representative of the official opposition. We 
will give you the opportunity to be heard 
first, and then Mr. Newman. 


Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, I will not be 
five minutes because these other questions 
have been answered quite completely, I 
think. 

In connection with any of these new de- 
velopments, there are always new techno- 
logical achievements and technological devel- 
opments. I may be a little out of order in 
bringing this up, but I think it does apply 
to energy conservation rather directly. I did 
touch earlier on the subject of patents and 
how patents could be protected. I wanted to 
touch for a minute on the business of inven- 
tions and developments that are created with- 
in the purview of government and what hap- 
pens to those if they are energy conservation 
developments. I am thinking of the Hearsi 
wood waste project which was sold out tc 
Shell. Were there patents sold along with 
that, or are those developments available t 


| 
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everyone in the province? : 


Mr. Rowan: Mr. Chairman, my understand: 


ing is Shell Canada originally entered into a! | 
agreement with an American company fo. 
rights in Ontario and Quebec. They may hav 
extended the agreement to other parts 0 
Canada, but they were not Canadian patent 
to begin with. 


9:40 p.m. 


Mr. J. Reed: So there were patents ir 
volved, but they were not Canadian pateni 


and the government was not involved in the’, 
development? 


Mr. Rowan: In my understanding, that © 
correct. 
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Mr. J. Reed: Thank you. The other ques- 
tions I had regarding conservation have been 
answered. 


Mr. W. Newman: Coming back to my 
original question of about an hour ago, Mr. 
Chairman, I really believe—and I say this as 
a layman—we have to educate the average 
citizen on how to conserve energy. It is great 
to have figures, it is great to have statistics, 
and it is great to have the technology. We 
know we have got it, but what we have to 
do is educate the citizens. 

One of your energy notes, for example, 
‘says: “Wash full loads of laundry in order 
to save on hot water.” That is fine if you 
‘don’t live in an apartment and have to pay 
- hot water bill. It also says, “Use cold 
water with an appropriate detergent when 
possible.” That is a good example. 

_I would have to ask Ms. Gigantes about 
‘that. Maybe she could verify it for me. Are 
there cold water detergents? 


| - Mr. Wildman: You're not liberated. 

_ Mr. W. Newman: I know that. Seriously, if 
‘we could do all our washing in cold water— 
Mr. J. Reed. There are—Zero and Arctic 
Power. 

Mr. W. Newman: I don’t do the washing. 
|I have a wife who does that. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Would you show us how 
_to do it? 

| Interjections. 


| Hon. Mr. Welch: My wife washes articles 
‘in cold water. 








_ Mr. W. Newman: I am sure you are not 
promoting any particular detergent, but if it 
.was possible to do all the washing in cold 
‘water, look what it would save on our electric 
‘hot water heating bills. I am talking about 
‘tural Ontario where I live. I don’t live in the 
city, so I don’t have the privileges of natural 
_gas and some of the other things others have. 
Living in the country where we have to use 
electric hot water heaters in most cases, if we 
could do all our washing in cold water deter- 
‘gent, it would save energy. Why don’t you 
‘tell the housewife—no, I shouldn’t use that 
‘word. I am sorry. 


Ms. Gigantes: Whoever does the washing. 


| Mr. W. Newman: Why don’t we tell those 
who do. the washing what they should be 
using? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The washer persons. 


Mr. W. Newman: All right, the washer 
‘persons. I am just using that as an example. 
| We are utilizing about one to two per 
cent of the solar energy available in this 
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country right now. That is all we are using 
for growing crops and everything else. Maybe 
your people will verify that. 


Mr. J. Reed: Ontario Hydro is going to 
pounce on that. 


Mr. W. Newman: All right, that’s fine. I am 
not worrying about Ontario Hydro. I am 
talking about practical applications of energy 
conservation. 


Mr. J. Reed: I appreciate it. 


Mr. W. Newman: [I appreciate the fact that 
maybe we should be telling people in simple 
terms how we could be using some of the 
energy sources that are available to us today. 
I think the ministry is doing a good job, but 
I think we could do more. It would be great 
if you had more money, but I know it is 
difficult to get. I think we should do a mas- 
sive educational program for the average con- 
sumer in this province so that he understands 
how he can save a little bit here and a little 
bit there. 

You said something about cars, though I 
have forgotten exactly what you said. I heard 
on the news that when you are driving and 
are going to accelerate the car up to the 
speed you want, then you should do it quickly 
and you will save gas. You say that is not 
correct. What I am saying is the public is 
somewhat confused. We should do it in a 
very simple and straightforward manner. I 
also think grants should be available. I don’t 
think any government should have to apolo- 
gize if it loses money on grants to individuals 
who have some ideas. Some of them will be 
good and some of them nutty, I will acmit, 
but some money should be spent on some 
of those projects to let them experiment with 
them. 

I don’t like to talk about the past, but in 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Food there 
was a program like that and some of the 
projects turned out very well. What we really 
need to do—and we can talk in this com- 
mittee about all the statistics, the engines and 
light engines and light blocks and all the 
other things—is to tell the public exactly how 
it can save here and there 

I would like a simple diagram on how to 
do certain energy-saving things in my home 
because, as I say, I am just a farmer and I 
don’t understand all this. I say that rather 
facetiously because I think farmers are very 
smart businessmen. You have got to tell that 
person out there, the average consumer, how 
he can save. You have done some of it here. 
There is no doubt about that, and I congratu- 
late you for it, but we don’t have to be 
perfect in what we are doing. All we are 





asking is for the public to be convinced to 
conserve in a small way. I really believe the 
average consumer wants to conserve in his 
own way. You tell me anybody that drives 
less than 70 miles an hour on highway 401 
in the morning and I will defy you to find 
one, because I drive that highway. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Or 60 on the Queen 
Elizabeth Way. 


Mr. W. Newman: That is fine. You can 
tell him that and you have told him that. 
You probably drive 80. There are a lot of 
things we can do to conserve energy which 
we are not getting across to the average 
citizen in this province. 

I am not criticizing your ministry, as I 
think you know fa lot of these things, but is 
there any program you have on _ energy 
conservation that you can take to the aver- 
age person and say, “Do this’? 

Ms. Gigantes: Put this wp on your bul- 
letin board. 


Mr. W. Newman: It doesn’t matter whe- 
ther you do it on television or wherever you 
do it, you could spend $15 million or $20 
million or $100 million on various projects. 
That is fine, because they have to be done. 
I don’t deny that, but I happen to feel very 
strongly that if we can wash all our wash- 
ing in cold water with certain kinds of 
detergent—and I must admit I am _ not 
knowledgeable about that particular field— 
then we should educate our citizens to do 
that. 

I say to you, Mr. Minister, I think you 
know what you are doing on energy con- 
servation. It is a great educational pro- 
gram. I heard your speech several times on 
the radio in which you said the best way 
to conserve energy, I believe, was within 
ourselves. I think we can do that, but I 
think we need a little bit of direction, and 
it has to be simple and straightforward. 


Mr. J. Reed: Maybe we could change 
those ads to “Bob Welch’s helpful hints.” 


Mr. W. Newman: Is there any way you 
could do that in a simple, straightforward 
manner, whatever it may be? Sometimes it 
may hurt some companies. I appreciate 
that, but I really believe we all want to 
conserve energy. I do. I have a gas guzzler 
at home, a particular vehicle, but I don’t 
use it very often because I feel I shouldn’t. 

Seriously, I think we need to educate 
people to conserve, even in a small way. 
You talk about conserving something like 
two per cent on this project or three per 
cent on that project. They all help, but the 
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biggest one is the one you have been talk- 
ing about. How do we get that message | 
across? I know you have been working on 

it, but I think we could do even more on | 
that. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I have two or three | 
observations, I am encouraged by the com-_ 
ments very much, because certainly in my | 
opinion that is where it is at. I think you 
have to have the commitment, the aware- 
ness, the attitude of the individual in order © 
to proceed. I think we have the public © 
attention at the moment. I think the public — 
are, in fact, anxious to have some particu- | 
lars. 

Can I make just one or two observations? | 
Number one, I spoke to the consumers’ | 
association, and that is why this was pre- | 
pared, because I have the feeling—obviously _ 
shared by Mr. Newman and I am sure 
others—that it is one thing to get involved — 
in the generalities of conservation, but peo- | 
ple are simply saying: “Look, I am con- | 
vinced that we have to do something. What 
can I do within the sphere of influence | 
that I can exert and in the course of my ' 
lifestyle in my home, in my circle, what 
can I do as my contribution to that?’ They | 
are looking for very practical down-to- © 
earth suggestions. 

I am meeting, for instance, tomorrow 
morning as part of our program to empha-. 
size that. I say quite sincerely from the 
comments you have made and the member 
for Carleton East has made, something you 
can do is put information stickers right near 
the thermostat or on the fridge door or 
some place where people frequent so that 
they can see these things with respect to a 
number of areas, to translate the message 
in some practical, homely way. You have: 
nothing but full support. I am wondering | 
if we should be inviting the public to come | 
up with ideas themselves. They have done’ 
something and they would like to share) 
that idea. Maybe we can have an idea-ol- | 
the-month program, in the same way that: 
industry gives an award a month, anything | 
to get people involved across this province | 
in this whole concept. 

Some of these percentages that Mr. 
Campbell made sound like small percent-) 
ages, but when you think in terms of the 
volume they are significant. I think it is” 
very important that we do that and I am’ 
encouraged that you would mention those. ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 














Mr. Newman talked about the farm. I ge’ 
home at night wondering how we are going. 
to do all these things, but we met with 
Agriculture and Food, your former ministry. 
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There are tremendous people there, anxious 
ito get on with a number of areas. We were 
‘talking about some of the things you were 
talking about. I am encouraged to think what 
we might be able to do with Agriculture 
and Food. 

When we get into the synthetic fuels and 
into the alternative fuels it is going to mean 
a great deal to agriculture. There is no ques- 
tion they are turning some of the marginal 
land into fairly productive use eventually. 


9:50 p.m. 


with summary, you would have no difficulty 








ith me—in fact my deputy and others will 
know what I mean when I say I have this 
plea, this very well-expressed plea to be 
practical to give some people some sugges- 
tions as to what they really can do. As ex- 
cited as we are about some of the big pro- 
jects and about the future and all these other 
matters that will be developed, what do I do 
right now? What do I do tomorrow morning? 
/ I don’t know what type of washing soap 
my wife uses, but she has told me she has 
een doing the cold water treatment on our 
laundry for some time and it appears to 
work all right. 
Ms. Gigantes: Very tidy man. 
Mr. J. Reed: Do you have a ring around 
the collar? 
' Ms. Gigantes: Do you have someone in 
your ministry who knows PR, communications 
and how to draw up lovely little leaflets of 
dublic information? I am not talking about 
this great mass of glossy publications, and I 
don’t know to whom they go. 
| Hon. Mr. Welch: Actually, we have a 
‘airly active, enthusiastic communications sec- 
‘ion and information section. 
_ Ms. Gigantes: Why aren’t you assigning 
them to review some of the suggestions you 
lave ha | here tonight? 
' Hon. Mr. Welch: I can assure you that we 
ure having a breakfast meeting tomorrow 
morning on this very subject. 
Mr. W. Newman: May I make a suggestion? 


_ Hon. Mr. Welch: I want you to push us 
on this subject and demand that we be more 
darticular and get this thing out. This mes- 
age is being listened to very carefully. 

_ Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Minister, with all 
‘espect to your staff, and they have all done 
. fantastic job, one little thing that can hap- 
en is that your scientists or your specialists— 
_ Hon. Mr. Welch: Engineers. I have a lot 
of engineers, 
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Mr. W. Newman: —your engineers in their 
specific fields will write papers on certain 
ways to conserve energy. That is great; we 
need that. But do you ever stop to think 
that maybe a layman, someone who doesn’t 
know anything about the subject, should write 
the final article for the public so that they 
will understand it? I don’t say that unkindly; 
I am saying that in all sincerity. 

A scientist writes it his way, the way he 
understands it, and you probably understand 
it because you are the minister, or the deputy 
minister or whoever else, and no disrespect 
to any of your staff here. However, if a lay- 
man wrote it or interpreted it for the average 
citizen, it would help a great deal. 


Ms. Gigantes: Hydro used to put out with 
its mailings every month—and as far as I know 
they still do—little suggestions on how you 
can manage to avoid purchasing electricity. 
They are in the business of selling electricity 
but they felt very strongly about the efficacy 
and the need for conservation. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Johnson, did you have 
a question? 

Mr, J. Johnson: I had, sir, for the last two 
hours. I would like to make one suggestion. 
One of the concerns, for example, in respect 
to Metro Toronto is that we have 300,000 
or 400,000 people living in apartments. I 
understand there are still problems relating 
to separate metering, that it creates more 
expense than the saving involved. 

Is there any possibility, as a way of 
encouraging people who live in apartments to 
make a joint effort to conserve, to save energy 
and reduce their hydro bill for a given 
month, of some rebate from the owner of 
the apartment complex, in other words, if 
they were to tum their thermostats down 
when they leave? They now pay the same 
amount of rent whether the thermostat is up 
high or low; whether they use a lot of water 
or very little hot water. They wouldn’t all 
participate in a joint effort but many would. 
If the owner of the building achieved a 
fairly significant saving, could there possibly 
be some rebate program that would apply? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The point you are mak- 
ing, I take it, is that in those apartments 
where the rent includes all these things 
there is very little incentive to cut back if 
it doesn’t result in any savings, because the 
rent is going to be the same anyway. That 
is an interesting observation with respect to 
making it attractive, from a monetary point 
of view, to do this. I suppose it is something 
on which you would have to deal with the 
associations of landliords. What is the big 
one that has a lot of landlords? 
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Dr. Rowe: The Urban Development Insti- 
tute. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Perhaps that is some- 
thing we should discuss with UDi before 
too long. I will be glad to raise that with 
them. 


Mr. J. Johnson: The point made by Mr. 
Newman was that we looked at all the major 
ways in which we can save, but if it is a 
matter of many people saving a little bit 
it will amount to quite a substantial saving 
in any source of energy. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: If there was time tonight 
we would show you some other things. In 
fact, you will have to restrain us in this 
matter. We're working very closely with the 
Ministry of Education. I think if you're go- 
ing to get this message across it should really 
be part of the school program and there 
should be projects in school. 

Some of the teachers’ manuals on learning 
materials that weve developed for education 
in this whole area of conservation are very 
good. You have to rely on school principals 
and teachers in order to do this. The requests 
we get for materials from the school sys- 
tem are very significant. The letters I get 
from school children in the province want- 
ing some information for their projects. It 
would be hard to give a social studies course 
in Ontario today, or in the country, without 
taking into account the whole question of 
conservation. 

The point is that young people have a 
great influence in their homes. You can tell 
when you are in an area where the schools 
have turned their children loose on_ their 
parents at home with respect to practical 
things. I wouldn’t dismiss any idea as not 
being important. I think they should all be 
followed up. I think we have an attitude and 
an interest right now. What we want to do is 
capitalize on it. 

One of the attractive things about any 
program of conservation—I think it was Presi- 
dent Carter who reminded us of this when 
he was starting in these areas—is that one 
really is involved in a program that is encour- 
aging people to keep money in their pockets. 
The energy we don’t use we don’t have to 
pay for. 

There is a very practical result from these 
programs, let alone making a contribution to 
the national goal of self-sufficiency and if 
cutting back on demand. The energy we 
don’t use happens to be—as the messages 
are reminding you—our most immediate 
source of additional energy at the moment. 


Mr. Wildman: Despite Mr. Johnson’s ad- 
monition against supplementaries, I am inter- 


ested in the topic he raised. If you would 
allow one supplementary to it, Mr. Chairman, 
I would appreciate it. In regard to the ques- 
tion of bulk billing for an apartment build- 
ing, in some parts of northem Ontario we 
have a similar problem—similar in some 'ways 
and different in others—in that we have a lot 
of mobile home parks. In my area, much of 
which is not served by Ontario Hydro but is 
served by Great Lakes Power Corporation 
Limited, we have approximately 12 per cent 
of the mobile homes in the province. 

Great Lakes Power, for some reason of. 
which I am not quite sure, except I guess 
it doesn’t have to hire as many meter read- 
ers, refuses to go into those parks and read_ 
individual meters—not all the parks have in- , 
dividual meters, but those which do —and | 
send individual bills to the owners of the. 
mobile homes. Instead, they send a bulk) 
bill to the owner of the mobile home park, 
whose responsibility it is then to somehow 
divide up that bill, either by having read. 
the meter himself or getting someone else. 
to do it for him. Some of them at one time | 
apparently seemed to just divide up the bill 
evenly among all the people. 

I’m wondering what effort, if any, can be 
taken to influence Great Lakes against this’ 
system, which is not only unfair economically | 
and financially for the tenants, but certainly 
doesn’t do anything to encourage anyone in 
a mobile home park to save on energy because 
they may or may not get any direct benefit 
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ment building. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I think this whole ques: 
tion does tie into Mr. Johnson’s question a: 
to whether something should be done ‘about 
bulk-metered situations. We are giving some’ 
thought to that now. I am expecting, as I re’ 
mind myself here, a staff recommendatior| 
before too long on this particular subject: 
It would be proper to take into account wha 
you have said as we follow up on that. I may 
have something more to say about that onc: 
I see what is recommended. 
10 p.m. | 

Mr. Wildman: You might refer to previou' 
Hansards dealing with estimates matters | 
have raised with both of your predecessor‘! 
Neither one of them has done ‘anything. | 

Hon. Mr. Welch: The difficulty with th 
is there are both capital costs and operatin) 
costs involved. As in most of these thing 
there are no simple answers. On the othe 
hand, the point that is being made, asic. 
from a solution, is that one effective wa 
you can get the message across is when pe 
ple are actually charged for what they us_ 


from it themselves, the same as in an apart- 
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When you have a system which provides no 
incentive for that so that everybody is going 
to carry the cost, it is difficult to accomplish 
such a purpose. | think that is the message. 


Mr. J. Johnson: In conclusion, I would 
like to support Mr. Newman’s contention 
that we should start at the basic level with 
people, asking them not to save a lot, but 
'to save a little many times. I think if we 
‘can educate them to save a little bit each 
day or even each week, whether in driving 
the car or turning off a light or something 
of this nature, then over a period of time 
we will achieve the objective we are looking 
for. 

' { do not think the answer lies strictly in 
Ihe schools because, for instance, in many 
iBattment buildings there are very few chil- 
dren. I think we have to concentrate on a 
broader aspect. I am not sure how we can 
get through to them, but I do feel that we 
have to have an education program that will 
reach these people and convince them to 
save. I accept the proposition that Mr. New- 
man has presented that it is a simple 
straightforward Sea arn not wash- 





ing with cold water, but something of that 
nature. If they start at that level, then it is 
»asier to move to higher areas. If you ask 
‘hem to save thousands of dollars, there is no 
ray. They think it is beyond them and they 
Jo not even try. 

Mr. W. Newman: To wind up my line of 
questioning, and at the risk of sounding 
slightly left of centre, I think that today 
here is a certain group at a certain income 
evel—if I may use the word, a lower income 
evel—who are very conscious about saving 
| 

svery penny they can, whether it be on food 


ind taking advantage of it, or on hydro or 


zas in the car and not using it too much. 
There is another group of people that we are 
1ot reaching, and I do not know how one 
‘eaches those people. I ask you if you have 
ie way you think you can reach those peo- 
dle. 

I come back to an example I used only 
emporarily. I do not know how many swim- 
ming pools, for instance, there are in this 
yrovince, but in my former capaciity I have 
lown over the city of Toronto and other 
reas and there are a lot of swimming pools. 
Most of the people who have swimming 
»00ls are in a little higher income bracket. 
Those people are going to say, “Okay, it is 
soing to cost me an extra $50 a year or $60 
- year to do what I am doing now, so I 
m not going to worry about it.” How do 
fou reach those people and say, “Look, 
‘ou should be conserving too”? 


Not too many people use thermal blankets 
on pools. They save a Jot of heat. Today 
most pools have heaters in them that use a 
lot of fuel, whether natural gas, oil or pro- 
pane ior whatever they are using. How do 
you reach that middle and higher income 
group and convince them they should also 
be conserving more? 

The lower income group came to the point 
where they really had to conserve. I am not 
going to be personal, but I know of a par- 
ticular case up my way where if a wife 
catches her thusband turning the lights on, 
she says, “Turn off the lights. We only have 
so much income.” You have other income 
brackets who are reluctant to worry about 
it who will spend an extra $50 or $60, what- 
ever it may be. I can appreciate the fact you 
may not ‘want to try to preach to those peo- 
ple, but maybe they are the ones who should 
be preached to and told, “Look, you should 
be conserving too.” It is a difficult thing to 
deal with, but have you any suggestions on 
that? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I think that is a further 
illustration of the need to particularize the 
message. For example, the way the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications in 
its conservation program urged people to do 
two simple things—not to leave their cars 
idling and to keep the pressure of their tires 
up to a certain point—is very practical. My 
reaction when I heard that message myself 
was to be conscious for the first time of the 
importance of the pressure of the tires on 
the car I have at home. I do not know how 
many people really understood that until it 
was brought to their attention. If people, like 
Mr. Campbell suggested, are doing it to that 
extent, then there must be some saving. 

Since we are coming into the summer time, 
obviously the time when pool covers are com- 
ing off, then perhaps the conservation mes- 
sage should be directed in a practical way 
to people who own swimming pools. It 
should be one of those public information 
commercials we are developing directed to 
the owners of pools. We could do some prac- 
tical things along that particular line. We 
might urge people, for instance—I do not 
know how revolutionary this may be—to take 
advantage of the good weather to hang their 
laundry outside to dry rather than putting it 
in the dryer. We could get very practical in 
these things and talk to people within the 
realm of their personal experience. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Just a brief supplemen- 
tary on that: I know of an area where a 
local bylaw prohibits hanging clothes out- 
side. 
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Ms. Gigantes: That happens all over. 
Mr. J. Johnson: Is that right? 
Ms. Gigantes: Sure, in condominium areas. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Of course, I am talking 
about places like Niagara-on-the-Lake and 
other areas. I suppose you cannot hang 
clothes up on the balcony of your apartment 
building. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I have had 
this question for some time. Although the 
minister does a good job advertising on the 
radio each morming, I wonder what the bene- 
fits are. Are they political? As a member of 
the opposition party, it concerns us a little 
bit. Are you using this particular time for 
political advantage or for the saving of 
energy? You do do a good job on that, I will 
admit. What is the cost of that particular 
advertising program? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I do not have the cost 
of that radio program. I will get that infor- 
mation. I am glad you are impressed with it, 
but I do not know what it is doing. 

Mr. Wildman: Perhaps the minister would 
like to get involved in a trio operation with 
both critics and then he would never be 
accused of being political. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: As far as I am concerned, 
any voice would be important on that. 


Mr. Wildman: I mean all on the same pro- 
gram, 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I think we could all sing 
from the same hymn book in that church. 


Ms. Gigantes: It might be the case that 
my Conservative colleague would be inter- 
ested in the kind of slogan I use around our 
house. I find it very effective. 


Mr. Wildman: With her husband. 


Ms. Gigantes: With other members of the 
household. What I say is “Don’t give the 
so-and-so’s another penny.” It works very 
well. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Could I use that on a 
commercial? Is it a four-letter word? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Have you given any con- 
sideration in discussion with the Minister of 
Transportation and Communications to setting 
a speed limit at a uniform rate across Ontario 
rather than varying it up and down. The 
United States has implemented a 55-mile-an- 
hour speed limit and it is being enforced very 
effectively. I know you are going to say they 
should be allowed to drive at 65 or 70 on the 
Queen Elizabeth Way. I have been talking 
to transport people and they feel it is the 
most efficient and effective way to save. Our 
trucking industry probably uses as much oil 


as any other segment of our society. Coming 
in on the Queen Elizabeth, I counted 400 
trucks at different times in three quarters of 
an hour. I think it would be effective. You 
might indicate how you are going to control 
it. For example, when I took a little side 
trip a few years ago to Switzerland, I found 
they use a camera to control the speed limit. 
I know it is almost impossible to use our 
OPP or enforcement officers, but I think the 
camera could be utilized to maintain a uni- 
form speed limit that would be both a safety 
factor and a very important energy-saving 
device. 


10:10 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Miller, I would like 
to have your opinion and that of other mem- 
bers of the committee about this. There is 
no question that the evidence is now es- 
tablished fairly substantially that if you can 
control speed you will save a great deal of 
fuel. Is the public ready for stricter enforce- 
ment with respect to even a lower speed? 
I'll put that as a factor question. 

I would think we would have to do it in at 
least two stages. Number one, if people today 


would simply obey or respect the present | 


speed limit, let alone a lower speed limit, I 
would venture to say—and I don’t know 


whether Mr. Campbell has that figure—we > 
could show some effective saving just by 


travelling at the speed limits we now have. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I would like to answer 


that. When I use the 50-mile-an-hour speed. 
limited coming in on highway 6, I find that 


75 per cent of the people drive at 50. I have | 


{ 


j 
‘ 
t 


a little habit of going at about 55 miles an 


hour and I pass many cars. It is the same on, 
the Queen Elizabeth Way. You can laugh at 
this if you want to. | 

Mr. W. Newman: They probably do 65 or 
70 and move with the traffic, more or less. | 


‘ 
| 
| 


Mr. G. I. Miller: They move at 100 kilo- 


metres or 105 kilometres. It is much different, 
than it was when it was up to 70 miles an. 
hour. They stay fairly close to it. The thing. 
that really concerns me is when I go between) 
Brantford and Hamilton on highway 2 which 


is four-lane. What jis it set at? It is set at 45! 


miles an hour. I think that is ridiculous 7, 


today’s society. You change from 45 to 5( 


to 60 miles an hour. | 

The Americans have utilized a uniform 
speed limit. Why did they do it? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I am not arguing witl 
you at all. I am convinced that speed limit 
can have an effect with respect to the con 
servation of energy as far as motor vehicle 


are concerned. There is no question about 
that. 

| Mr. Wildman: You are going to have to 
leave your calling card with the Solicitor 
General for more money for police officers. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t want to take a 
Tot of time, but in my hometown in Niagara 
when you go to get the mail or go to the 
istore, you get a lot of political advice every 
weekend. I had a man stop me on the way to 
the post office the other day and say: “I’ve 
‘been hearing those messages. I want you to 
‘know that I went to Hamilton airport the 
other day and I drove back at the speed 
limit. I had to check the side of the road to 
see whether I was really moving the way 
the people were whizzing by me. I don’t 
think it’s working.” 


Mr. J. Reed: I’m glad he didn’t get out 





of the car to find out what was wrong. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: If we just obeyed the 
present limits, we would have some con- 
servation. 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t suppose anybody 
drives any more than I do, and I don’t have 
2 chauffeur either. As a matter of fact, I 
rive 35,000 or 40,000 kilometres a year. But 
{ feel that just having a speed limit has con- 
siderable results. People follow it quite 
fiasely. I figure they would follow it more 
slosely by using the camera device, and then 
seople would appreciate it. We found the 
pamera used in Switzerland on that excursion 
we were on. 


| Hon. Mr. Welch: Were you on govern- 
nent business at the time? 


| Mr. J. Reed: On holidays? 


Mr. G. I. ‘Miller: Not holidays either. We 
vere promoting Simmental cattle, a breed 
which we don’t have. It originates in Switzer- 
and. 
Mr. W. Newman: 
vere hard up these days. 
_ Mr. McKessock: Not in Switzerland. They 
set $1.50 a pound for their beef and 25 
vents paid by the government. 

_ An hon. member: For finished beef? 

_ Mr. McKessock: That is on the hoof. 
_Mr. G. I. Miller: Queen’s Park should 
‘et an example. The chap from the Minis- 
ity of Transportation and Communications 
ndicated plug-in heaters were effective in 
uel conservation. Maybe it wouldn’t be a 


oad idea to set an example and have plug- 
as here for cars. 





I thought cattlemen 


Mr. J. Reed: If they do I am going to 
suy an electric car. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: I have another question 
I wouldn’t mind asking. It came to me 
today. A chap wanted to manufacture alco- 
hol fuel to run automobiles and is inter- 
ested in the removal of sales tax from 
alcohol gases, Has that been achieved? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That is in the budget. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: When does it come into 
effect? 

Hon. Mr. 
last. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: However, he wrote the 
federal ministry of excise tax and received 
a letter saying he would have to put up a 
$200,000 bond before he ‘could make alcohol 
because it could be used for illicit purposes 
such as moonshine. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We are negotiating 
that now. That matter came up under an- 
other vote. 

Mz. G. I. Miller: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: Is there any more discus- 
sion on item 1, vote 2004? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: When will we have the 
figures for the advertising? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: As soon as I get them. 

Mr. J. Reed: Do you get paid ACTRA 
rates for doing those? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Actually, my parents do 
for the clapping. 

Vote 2004 agreed to. 


On vote 2005, 
gram: 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, do you want 
to make any remarks? 

Hon. Mr. Welch. No. I have the mem- 
bers from the Ontario Energy Board and 
from the Ontario Energy Corporation here. 
There are three things we have yet to do: 
the energy board, energy corporation and 
Hydro. What does the committee want to 
do? 

Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, with respect, 
if the members of the energy corporation 
and energy board are here and if we have 
just 12 minutes, I am not sure that is 
sufficient for such an important area. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I wouldn’t want the 
chairman of the board to feel he hadn't 
dropped in for some purpose. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, we had a 
discussion in December with Mr. Clendin- 
ning about the philosophy of pricing pol- 
icies that the OEB operated on in terms of 
its attempts to define prices in the field to 
which it has responsibility. 


Welch: As of Tuesday night 


regulatory affairs pro- 
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The question I want to ask relates to the 
comments the Porter commission incorpo- 
rated in its final report concerning electricity 
in particular, The Porter recommendations 
certainly went beyond the recommendations 
of the Ontario Energy Board in terms of 
proposing that government policy be di- 
rected towards reflecting increased marginal 
cost. 

I. would like to know whether Mr. Clen- 
dining had an opportunity to review the 
Porter recommendations and if so what 
observations he would like to make about 
those recommendations. 


Mr. Clendining: In response to your first 
question, yes, I have had an opportunity to 
review the Porter recommendations. Your 
second question is a little more difficult. 
I don’t have notes on the summary of the 
report and JI can’t recall the comparison 
between those comments and what you 
refer to as the board’s view. Do you want 
to get into that, Ms. GigantesP 


Ms. Gigantes: The board produced a re- 
port since our last discussion on pricing 
policy for Ontario Hydro. It had a limited 
number of recommendations to make, con- 
centrating on the area of time-of-day use 
in particular. 


Mr. Clendining: Yes, of course. I am just 
not clear what your question is. 


Ms. Gigantes: Although he didn’t say so 
directly, Commissioner Porter in effect went 
beyond the recommendations that had been 
made by the OEB concerning present policy 
for electricity in Ontario. He suggested to 
the government that it should be moving 
towards an attempt to reflect increasing mar- 
ginal production costs for increased use of 
electricity in this province. 


10:20 p.m. 


Mr. Clendining: You are familiar with 
the ‘board’s report on costing and _ pricing. 
Your point is that Porter has gone somewhat 
beyond that. What you are saying really is 
that it perhaps has taken a slightly different 
direction—contradictory perhaps? 


Ms. Gigantes: No, I think it is the same 
direction. I think it is wider in its ramifica- 
tions. It certainly calls upon the government 
to take further steps than the steps you in- 
dicated might be appropriate in your OEB 
report. 


Mr. Clendining: Right. I am sorry I am 
still not quite clear what your question is 
though. 


Ms. Gigantes: My question is what do you 
think of that? 


“Mr. Clendining: I think it was an interest- 
ing report, but I think we have to keep in 
mind that their objective in terms of refer- 
ence or whatever were quite different from 
the board’s report on electricity costing and 
pricing. The ground rules, the whole basis, 
were different. I don’t think it is a fair ques- 
tion to ask us to compare one to the other, 
if I understand you correctly. 

Ms. Gigantes: You don’t? I certainly do 
feel it is fair to compare the two of them 
because both reports examined the _phil- 
osophy of pricing that iis used in Ontario for 
the pricing of electricity. The Porter com- 
mission report endorsed those recommenda- 
tions, for example, that were made by the 
select committee on Ontario Hydro affairs— 
actually, it was called an inquiry into rate 
proposals for 1976—in June 1976. : 

There are two major documents which 
have been funded by the Legislature of this 
province which have looked at the question 
of electricity pricing and what the philosophy 
of that pricing system should be. They both 
come up with a different suggestion from the 
recommendations the OEB made. 


Mr. Clendining: All right. I apologize fo 
my denseness. I am going to ask the pen 
who presided over the costing and pricing 
report to make a comment because she 
probably has a more in-depth view than } 
have to it. I think that would be of mor 
interest to you. | 

Ms. Gigantes: I would ‘appreciate that. | 
would also appreciate the minister making 
some comment from these three major re! 
ports that dealt with the philosophy of es 
tricity pricing in Ontario 

Mr. Clendining: Could Miss Wychowsii 
the vice chairman and the board membell 
who presided over the electricity costing 
and pricing study, deal with your first ques - 
tion? Would that be suitable? 


Ms. Gigantes: Please. 






} 


4 

Miss Wychowanec: Mr. Chairman, I an, 
not sure I can entirely satisfy Ms. Gigante, 
on her question, but I would like to point ou: 
two things. In our report, I think you wil 
recall we indicated we had a great deal of 
difficulty in defining precisely what mare 


costs were. 
Ms. Gigantes: Everybody does. 


Miss Wychowanec: Everybody does. a 
the Porter report, there is mention of mal 
ginal cost pricing, but we don’t have ae 
volumes which we expect to come forwart 
All we thave are the bare recommenda tial 
I am not sure precisely what Dr. Porte 
means by marginal costs. 
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Ms. Gigantes: As you will recall from 
your report, if I am remembering accurately, 
: Porter acknowledged the difficulty of 
stablishing marginal costs. But he also said, 
[ think as clearly as one could say, that 
the philosophy should be as much 4s possible 
to reflect marginal costs. That was a differ- 
nt decision in its totality from the decision 
which was recommended by the OEB. 


Miss Wychowanec: It may be, but until we 
Pog the volumes in which he goes into his 
analysis of marginal cost pricing, I think it 
is difficult for us to comment on his report. 
Our report was based on the evidence we 
took over a two-year period. I don’t know 
the evidence that Dr. Porter depended on 
and I don’t know what the supporting 
material is. We may not be that far apart, 
iatthough we are using different words. I 
think we do need to know precisely what he 
means, and I think it is difficult to do that 
ow. 


| Ms. Gigantes: I don’t think it is a question 
of semantics, with respect, because the board 
‘in no way suggested that there would be any 
attempt to change the existing rate structure 
except in as far as it proposed some modifi- 
vations to pricing on a time-of-day use, and 
that was it. 

Miss Wychowanec: ‘That’s right. 
recommended the accounting cost. 


' Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask whether the 
ninister has given any consideration to the 
ract that two reports in the last four years 
have very strongly recommended a change 
n pricing philosophy, which the govern- 
nent should be contemplating, and that one 
eport by the Ontario Energy Board, in which 
1 lot of us have placed a great deal of hope 
nm terms of a step forward in the develop- 
ment of pricing policy, particularly in the 
electric field, didn’t deliver on that promise? 
Nhat kind of consideration or what kind of 
veight is the government proposing to make 
vf the OEB report compared to the Porter 
‘ommission recommendation and the very 
‘lear and earnest recommendation by the 
‘elect committee back in 1976? 


' Hon. Mr. Welch: I think the member 
sows that both at the time of the issuance 
xf the Ontario Energy Board report and the 
~orter commission’s report. I indicated a 
wrocess with respect to follow-up. The OEB 
port has gone to Hydro, and we as a 
ministry are co-ordinating the response to 
*orter. I think perhaps it would be under- 
tood by the member and others that I 
vould not want to comment on either of 
hose reports now in order not to prejudice 
he process. 


es 












We 





Certainly you will have my input into the 
government's ultimate determination and re- 
sponse with respect to Porter. I’m waiting 
to see what the public utility itself will do 
with the Ontario Energy Board report when 
it reports back. That process is quite clearly 
understood. It would be premature for me 
to comment at this time. 


Ms. Gigantes: Again, with respect, if it is 
premature for the minister to comment, it 
was certainly premature for Ontario Hydro 
to decide what it was going to do with the 
recommendations that were going to be forth- 
coming from the OEB, because it jumped the 
gun on the recommendations of the OEB at 
Ontario Hydro and proposed what Hydro 
calls experimental programs which are, in 
my view, in no way experimental because 
they are based on groupings which don’t 
provide a control group as opposed to an ex- 
perimental group. 

There is a lot of self-selection in how the 
people who participate or the firms that par- 
ticipate in these so-called experiments will be 
chosen. I would ask the minister—we don’t 
have much more time this evening to dis- 
cuss this—to take a look again at the pro- 
posals of Ontario Hydro which came, as I 
will stress again, before the report of the 
OEB and which were a clear indication of 
what would be coming from the OEB in 
terms of the limitations of philosophical de- 
velopment on pricing policy for Ontario 
Hydro and which to my mind are a stall. 

I said in the Legislature at the time, and 
I believe it to be true, that if Ontario Hy- 
dro is allowed to engage now in another 
two or three years of so-called experiments 
to find out, for heaven’s sake, if we can im- 
plement time-of-day pricing, and if that is 
it in terms of pricing reform for electricity, 
or indeed the whole philosophy of pricing, 
including pricing for natural gas in this prov- 
ince, then I think the public of Ontario is 
perfectly justified in feeling enormously dis- 
appointed in the failed promise of this whole 
procedure of reviewing our pricing philoso- 
phy as it is regulated within the province. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It seemed to me in the 
Hydro release—I could be wrong—they had 
imposed on themselves some type of a time- 
table that they would be back by October 
of this year. 


Ms. Gigantes: We thad a witness before 
us in 1976 from a United States utility. He 
was a consultant to a utility in Wisconsin, 
as I recollect, which had undertaken some 
pretty decisive changes in pricing philoso- 
phy. He said to us loud and clear, right in 
this committee room, as I recollect, “if 
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government officials or utility officials tell 
you that it is going to take longer than a 
year to get into rate reform, you tell them 
that is nonsense.” 

We have now gone through a process 
which has taken—well, we are being told 
that it was under consideration and all that 
kind of jazz back in 1975-76. We are now 
in 1980 and what we have is a proposal for 
two or three more years of “experiments’— 
I don’t think they should be dignified by 
the description “experiments”—from Ontario 
Hydro which will successfully stall even 


the implementation of something like time- 
of-day pricing, and that is the most limited 
kind of reform one could forecast. ! 

Mr. Chairman: With that, the committee 
will adjourn and meet at 7 p.m. on Tues- 
day. 

Ms. Gigantes: If the minister has no other 
comments to make about the government’s 
intent in this area, I have no _ further 
questions. 

Mr. J. Reed: I have some. 


The committee adjourned at 10:32 p.m 
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The committee met at 7:05 p.m. in com- 
‘mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF ENERGY 
(concluded) 
_ On vote 2005, regulatory affairs program: 

Mr. Chairman: The committee will come to 
order since all parties are now represented. 
Mr. Gaunt, you are replacing Mr. Reed; so 
we will give you the opportunity to speak 
irst on vote 2005. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, before we get 
nto it, did we have an agreement not to take 
chis vote—are we on vote 2005, the regula- 
ion vote?—beyond, say, an hour so that we 
will have a substantial period left over for 
dydro questions? We may not, in fact, use 
an hour for it. 

_ Mr. Chairman: You heard this proposal, 
Mr. Gaunt? 

Mr. Gaunt: I’m sorry. I was discussing 
another matter with the clerk. 

Ms. Gigantes: I was hoping, Murray, that 
we would be able to finish up this vote be- 
‘ore 8:30 so we would have enough time— 

_ An hon. member: Before eight. 

_ Ms. Gigantes: Before eight would be better 
-so we would have two and a half hours left. 
_ Mr. Chairman: To discuss the Ontario En- 
orgy Corporation and Ontario Hydro. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: Okay, I will be as swift as I 
van, Mr. Chairman. As far as I am concerned, 
_think I can finish up before eight o'clock. 
We are dealing with the Ontario Energy 
3oard, are we not?. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s right; on vote 
2005. 


7:10 p.m. 





_ Mr. Gaunt: I want to find out exactly how 
he standby charges to industry work in terms 
of the Ontario Energy Board. Is the board 
‘esponsible for approval of things like stand- 
oy charges to industry? 

_I gather, as it stands at the moment, 
he standby charges to industry are perhaps 
the largest single deterrent to private develop- 
nent in industrial cogeneration. I think there 
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was some suggestion—and even this was identi- 
fied by the government—that there was a po- 
tential of 700 megawatts of cogeneration in 
Ontario as far as industry was concerned but 
there was a problem with respect to standby 
charges in that they were too high. Certainly, 
as the charges now stand, industry was not 
interested. There was not the financial incen- 
tive to move them into this cogeneration pro- 
gram. I am wondering whether the Ontario 
Energy Board ‘has any role in that particular 
matter. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Clendining, could you 
respond, please? 

Mr. Clendining: I will certainly try, Mr. 
Minister. 

Mr. Gaunt, the Ontario Energy Board’s role 
with regard to Ontario Hydro—you are speak- 
ing of electricity and Hydro, obviously—is 
that we serve in an advisory capacity. As you 
are readily aware, we do review the bulk 
power at the wholesale level at which Hydro 
sells electricity on an annual basis. We have 
our report, under the statute, in to the min- 
isry and Hydro by September I each year for 
the year following. In other words, our report 
in September 1980 will be for the year 1981. 

What the board looks at is the rate level 
to be charged by Ontario Hydro at the whole- 
sale level, which largely includes the munic- 
ipalities and certain industrial customers. 

I am wondering, sir, if your question 
would not be more appropriately addressed 
to representatives of Ontario Hydro them- 
selves, who T understand are to be here later 
this evening. 

Mr. Gaunt: I am going to address it to 
them, you can be sure, Mr. Clendining, but 
I wanted to ascertain your role. You tell me 
it is primarily an advisory role? 

Mr. Clendining: It is an advisory role as 
opposed to a regulatory role, yes. We look at 
the Ontario Hydro position once a year. We 
look at their rates. We look at what they 
propose to raise their rates to for the suc- 
ceeding year, and we make a report of the 
board’s view as to what Ontario Hydro 
should do. This is advisory, as I say, as 
opposed to regulatory. 
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I distinguished advisory from regulatory 
because if we did the same thing with a 
natural gas distributor, for instance, we 
would have the final decision. We would, in 
effect, issue the instruction or the order to 
the company as to what rates they should 
charge. In the case of Ontario Hydro, it is 
the board’s objective review of what we feel 
Ontario Hydro’s rates should be. It ends 
there, and then Ontario Hydro makes its own 
decision with our outside input. 

Mr. Gaunt: So you can have advisory in- 
put into the eventual decision that Hydro 
makes, but no more and no less? 

Mr. Clendining: That is correct, sir. We 
make a report, which is publicly available, 
but it is an advisory one as opposed to 
making a decision. 

Mr. Gaunt: All right. That is fair enough. 

I want to ask as a matter of information 
on another matter, this being the export of 
electric power, does the Ontario Energy 
Board have any approval role to play in the 
export of electrical power? As I understand 
it, the federal legislation requires that elec- 
tric power sold outside of Ontario or, indeed, 
Canada be sold at a higher price than the 
price charged here in Ontario or in this 
country. Do you have any role to play? Do 
you approve the export of that power and 
the rate at which it is exported? 

Mr. Clendining: No. Again, our relation- 
ship with Hydro is purely advisory; so we 
don’t approve or disapprove. 

As you noted, I think, the export of elec- 
tric power is a national matter, or a matter 
for the National Energy Board, if you wish. 
In the event that any Canadian hydro or 
electrical company wants to export, they 
have to get authority from the National 
Energy Board. That would include, of 
course, Ontario Hydro. The National Energy 
Board then determines the need within 
Canada anid in the local area, and the price 
at which the electricity is to be exported. It 
is not an ‘Ontario jurisdiction matter, no, sir. 

Mr. Gaunt: So you play no role in terms 
of the price at which it is exported or in the 
approval to export? 

Mr. Clendining: No. That is a National 
Energy Board matter. 

In the bulk power hearings that I men- 
tioned earlier, we have reviewed that aspect 
of Ontario Hydro’s operation, again in an 
advisory role. But we make no decisions on 
it at all. 

Mr. Gaunt: I see. 

May I turn now to the approval of gas 
ratesP Does the board simply rubber-stamp 


the 85 per cent of crude oil pricing? There, 
has been some suggestion that the 85 per 
cent be lowered to encourage people to 
move to a greater extent into the use of gas. 

Mr, Clendining: That is another federal, 
matter. The Ontario Energy Board, in regu-| 
lating the price or cost at which gas is sold, 
in Ontario, deals in terms of the cost of 
gas entering the province. Of course, 98 per. 
cent of the gas used in Ontario comes from) 
western Canada. It comes into Ontario by 
TransCanada PipeLines at a city-gate price 
—a delivered price which has a relationship 
to crude oil prices. None the less, the price, 
of the gas the companies buy in Ontario is 
set by the federal government, by the 
National Energy Board. We have no input 
at all. It is a given, if you wish, in any' 
rates hearing that we deal with in Ontario. 1, 
guess the short answer is no, we dont get 
involved in that. | 

Mr. Gaunt: In terms of applications made 
for rate increases in the province, how many) 
ot those applications have you dealt with ir 
the past year? Would you know offhand? | 


Mr. Clendining: I can look it up. Maybe 
I could ask for a little clarification. Do you 
mean how many hearings? How many rate. 
increases were there? | 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, how many rate increas¢ 
requests were there during the past year by, 
Consumers’ and Union Gas? 

Mr. Clendining: All right. Last year fron 
April 1, 1979, to March 31, 1980, which ha 
just gone by, we had two major rate hear 
ings with Consumers’ Gas. With Union Ga. 
we likewise had two major rate hearings. Le 
me go on to Northern and Central. That i 
the other large gas distributor in Ontaric/ 
We dealt with only one rate increase. 

Having said that, frequently within a rati 
hearing, which I am actually referring to 4’ 
the moment, there is more than one actué 
rate increase. There will be a general rat’ 
increase to make up for what is referred t 
as a revenue deficiency, meaning the amour 
of additional revenue the company require: 
in order to meet the rate of return the boar 
has determined is fair for that company. Th’ 
is largely made up of increased costs of dc} 
ing business, in simple language. That woul 
be one. 
7:20 p.m. 


In addition, there are the gas cost it. 
creases, the ones ‘we were referring to a mt 
ment ago, where the price of gas enterin 
Ontario was set by the National Ener: 
Board. In recent years this has been a twic'’ 
a-year increase, and in due course that — 
passed through in some form, maybe 2 
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ntirely. None the less, it is flowed through 
in part to the customers. 

Those are another two increases which 
ccur within the general umbrella, if you 
ish, of the rates hearing that is ongoing. 
hey are called interim hearings because 
they are done a little more quickly than the 
werall rate hearings, which examine the fi- 
nancial position of the company in very 
eat detail. 

Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask a question, Mr. 
Chairman? Is it actually the NEB that sets 
the BTU rate equivalent price for gas? I 


thought it was the federal cabinet. 


| Mr. Clendining: The National Energy 
fe is the body that makes the recom- 








mendations. As I understand it, there is an 


yrder in council which actually authorizes it. 
t 


Ms. Gigantes: It is the federal cabinet that 
ae the final decision? 


_ Mr. Clendining: Yes. 


| Mr. Gaunt: As I understand it then you 
nave had two, to use your term, umbrella re- 
{uests from Consumers’ Gas and Union Gas, 
ind one from the other company in north- 
wm Ontario? 

) Mr. Clendining: Yes, sir. 


_ Mr. Gaunt: May I ask, were the requests 
ranted in those five major hearings? 


Mr. Clendining: Yes, there was ‘an increase 
a each case. The amount that was requested 
ty the companies in each case was not 
dentical with the amount allowed. To put it 
‘ifferently, there was an amount allowed 
yhich was less than the amount that the 
ompanies requested on each occasion. If 
ou want the particulars I can find them in 


ay notes, They were always less. 


_ Mr. Gaunt: So your role here is something 
kin to the Canadian Radio-television and 
‘elecommunications Commission in terms of 
ell Canada or other regulatory functions 
thich the CRTC carries on? 

_ Mr. Clendining: Yes. 


| Mr. Gaunt: You do have a large measure 
F discretion in filtering through the material 
tat is presented to you? You make your 
idgement call based on the information you 
ave in front of you, most of which I pre- 
ime is presented by the companies making 
ie applications? 

Mr. Clendining: They are presented by the 
ompanies, yes. It is examined in a cross- 
xamination process, a court-like procedure, 
y interveners, interested parties, as would 
e the case in a CRTC hearing. It iis ex- 
mined by board staff; we use counsel to 
foss-examine, Finally, in the hearing process, 
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the various submissions made by the com- 
panies are examined—or questioned, if you 
wish—by the board panel itself. To that ex- 
tent it is a similar regulatory role to the 
CRTC but with a somewhat different scope. 

Mr. Gaunt: That being the case, I pre- 
sume you could throw in any number of 
caveats in terms of tying some matters to 
approvals such as an expansion of the gas 
infrastructure into areas like western On- 
tario and so on? In other words, you could 
attach some strings to those approvals? 

Mr. Clendining: I suppose the answer 
would have to ‘be yes, we could attach con- 
ditions to any approvals we gave. The type 
of rate increases I am speaking of is largely 
a reaction to an application for more revenue. 

When we are dealing with the installa- 
tions the company has made for rate-setting 
purposes, we dont deal with their future 
plans. I hope I am understanding you cor- 
rectly. We don’t deal with their future 
plans; we deal with the installations they 
have already made, the money they have 
already spent. We can look at that and say 
it was a wise decision and allow it as a 
part of the rate base, or we can disallow 
part of it if we feel, in our judgement, it 
was not entirely wise or whatever. 

Mr. Gaunt: I am thinking here of govern- 
ment policy. For instance, if the government 
had an ‘announced policy that it wished to 
embark upon a large-scale conversion pro- 
gram—converting oil furnaces to gas or some- 
thing of that nature—would your board be 
in a position to attach those kinds of condi- 
tions to approvals? In other words, could your 
approval reflect government policy by attach- 
ing conditions thereto? Have you ever done 
so? 

Mr. Clendining: To my knowledge we 
haven’t done ‘so. 


Mr. ‘Gaunt: Could you? 


Mr. Clendining: Yes, we could. When a gas 
company wants to expand its distribution 
system into an area where it is not operating 
—if it is a certain type of expansion; the trans- 
mission type of line—they come to the On- 
tario Energy Board for approval beforehand 
to make this expenditure and this construc- 
tion. The board looks at the feasibility of 
the installation, and, of course, at the right 
of way and at environmental considerations 
in building a pipeline. 

I appreciate that is another matter. To 
that extent the board does approve some- 
thing that is in the future. The board is not 
currently in a position to make a condition 
of allowing something to be done which 
might not be economic. In other words, we 
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have to review the economics beforehand. 
Am I missing something? I am trying to be 
helpful. 

Mr. Gaunt: No, I am following you. I have 
a selfish purpose in asking the question, be- 
cause Dome Petroleum has a good well in 
West Wawanosh township, which happens 
to be the township in which I was born and 
raised, and I am quite familiar with it. They 
capped it, It has been capped for about six 
years. Wingham wants gas. Lucknow wants 
gas. Dome says it is not sure it's economic, 
although as the price moves up it is becom- 
ing more so. 

In a similar circumstance, where you were 
dealing with a request for rate increases, 
would you ever entertain attaching condi- 
tions to the approval along the lines of say- 
ing, “Yes, we approve of your rate request 
provided you take the gas to these com- 
munities”? 

Mr. Clendining: No. I see what you are 
driving at. The two matters would have to 
be handled separately. There is a jurisdic- 
tional matter here in the sense that the 
producing of gas or oil wells in Ontario is 
under the regulatory jurisdiction of the Min- 
istry of Natural Resources, If a well isn’t 
producing, that is something we don’t deal in. 

I can’t see any case in the present environ- 
ment where we could approve a rate increase 
for an area, for a total company, on the con- 
dition that they do something that wasn’t 
really related to the rate application. I guess 
my answer would have to be that we could 
not do that in the present situation. 


Mr. Gaunt: Would you have any idea how 
many wells are capped in Ontario, or would 
that be a figure held by the Ministry of 
Natural Resources? 

Mr. Clendining: It would be in the Natu- 
ral Resources area, although we do watch 
this with interest. I just don’t happen to have 
that information with me. 

7:30 p.m. 


Mr. Gaunt: Is the Ontario Energy Board 
empowered to amend the areas of monopoly 
which each of the gas companies has? Can 
you change the areas? 

Mr. Clendining: The areas of monopoly 
are really a collection of the individual fran- 
chises that the companies hold in various 
communities and municipalities or whatever. 
The board normally would not have any 
occasion to go in and say, “I want you and 
you to give that to Consumers’ Gas” or 
something of that sort. The normal process is 
that the company, whichever gas company 


is in the area, arranges with the local munici- 
pality to obtain a franchise. 

At this point, any area that is being served 
by natural gas in some form through a fran- 
chise arrangement. From time to time these 
franchises run out; they have terms of 20 or 
25 years, perhaps 30 years. But in the last 
year or two there have been a number of 
applications before the Ontario Energy Board 
to approve a franchise renewal. If there were 
an opportunity to make a change, I suppose 
that would be the time to make it. The pro- 
cess, however, is that the company that has 
been serving gas in the particular area comes. 
to the board with an agreement to continue 
to renew the franchise agreement, and the 
board then approves it subject to certain con-. 
ditions. | 

In the past year—I am just trying to get a 
total here—there were 14 Consumers’ Gas, 22 
Northern and Central Gas, and only three 
Union Gas franchise approvals of that nature, 
But there were quite a number in total be- 
cause of the 20- or 25-year period being up. 
There are a number more coming up this 
year. So the board ‘thasn’t had occasion to 
make a change of the franchise wholly be- 
cause it’s always going to be with the mu- 
nicipality under, I believe, the Municipal: 
Franchises Act. | 

Mr. Gaunt: So these are all renewals ol 
which you speak? 

Mr. Clendining: I’m sorry; not necessarily 
all. There have been for the last couple 
of years, and will be for the next few years . 

' 
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a great number of renewals because it hap 
pens to be 25 years or whenever since they, 
were first made, since gas was widely avail: 
able. On occasion there are new franchises 
Where a company has found that it is eco” 
nomic to serve another area and it has mad 
a franchise agreement with a municipality 
the company has come to the board for th 
first franchise and a certificate to build « 
system in the community. So there are nev 
ones as well; but most of the cases we hav. 
been handling have been renewals. | 


Mr. Gaunt: On renewal, have you eve, 
changed the franchise boundary? 


i 

Mr. Clendining: I can check. I don’t be! 

lieve we thave. The franchise boundaries ma 

have been changed by the revised or nev 

franchise agreement with the municipalit 

But I can’t think of any case where th 
board has changed the boundary. 


Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask a supplemer 
tary? If a municipality decided in the perio. 
that was covered by a certain franchit 
agreement that it wished to change thi 








agreement, would you have a role tto play in 
that? 

Mr. Clendining: If the municipality wished 
to issue a franchise to another company, for 
instance? 

Ms. Gigantes: Yes, or take over the fran- 
ise itself. 


Mr. Clendining: We would eventually 
have a role to play, yes. We don’t have the 
aggressor role, but we would have the role 
‘of approving the new franchise. 


| \Ms. Gigantes: Have you had that happen 
in the middle of a franchise change? 


)_ Mr. Clendining: We have had no fran- 
chises that have changed from the original 
that I am aware of. I can check that if you 
wish. I know of none. 


| Mr. MacDonald: Can I ask a supplemen- 
tary? Now I understand what Murray is 
getting at. When you renew a franchise, 
would you ever say, in effect: “Fine, we will 
ba” it. But there are two communities, 
uucknow and Wingham, that want gas. They 
are willing to enter into a franchise which 
would be an extension of the current mono- 
poly area.” Would you ever say: “Fine. You 
have a renewal, but here are a couple more 
communities which want to get gas; put 
them on your system’? 


_ Mr. Clendining: No. The test for extend- 

g into such communities would be the 
economic feasibility criterion. If it ‘were 
economic, the company ‘serving the adjacent 
nunicipality presumably would say right 
ad might be some question—or it 
logically would make franchise agreement 
with that additional municipality and take it 
‘o the board for approval. 


: 


' Mr. MacDonald: The logic is that you 
leave the franchise holder or the gas com- 
any service areas that are most profitable. If 
there happens to be an area that is less 
orofitable, it can wither on the vine, or be 
gnored. 


_ Mr. Gaunt: That is right. 
Ms. Gigantes: That is par for the CRTC. 


_ Mr. Clendining: If the profit is inadaquate 
n going into a new or more remote commun- 
ty, then the company would not seek a fran- 
eo in that area because it would not make 
m adequate rate of return. The outcome of 
loing that, if they did pursue it and the un- 
sconomic extension were approved, would be 
hat other customers would have to pay part 
o£ the cost of that subsidy. They would have 
0 chip in on the total cost of an uneconomic 
Nvestment. One of the roles of the board is 
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not necessarily to make sure uneconomic in- 
vestments do not happen, but, if they do hap- 
pen, not to allow them to be claimed. I do 
not think profitability is a factor but, in an- 
other sense, economic feasibility is. 


Mr. MacDonald: When a renewal was 
sought for an extension of a franchise in that 
area, were areas like Wingham and Lucknow 
which wanted gas in a position to intervene 
and say: “Fine, but we want to get on to that 
system. It’s the nearest one to us and we, like 
everybody else, are entitled to this source of 
energy’? Or is a community out forever unless 
some company deems it in the interest of its 
ledgers to extend the system? 


Mr. Rowan: Mr. Chairman, if I may in- 
terject here, the first evening when we were 
discussing the conventional energy program, 
a presentation was made at that time with 
regard to the natural gas distribution system 
in Ontario and with regard to the areas in 
Ontario which are not now served by natural 
gas utilities. We did identify a very large 
number of communities that could be served 
if some form of incentive natural gas pro- 
gram were put in place. ! 

7:40 p.m. 


iWe also described the program announced 
in November 1978, but not yet implemented, 
by the government of Alberta. At that time 
the government of Alberta said that they 
were prepared to provide gas at a lower 
price for all additional volumes that could 
be sold in the consuming provinces. The dif- 
ference between the lower price and the 
current 85 per cent index would be retained 
by the Alberta Petroleum Marketing Com- 
mission and would be made available to the 
natural gas utilities in the consuming prov- 
inces as a capital subsidy, to allow those 
utilities to extend their distribution system 
into parts of Ontaro—in fact, into Bruce and 
Grey counties—which is not now economic- 
ally feasible. The reason it is not feasible is 
that those communities have relatively few 
customers and the unit cost of providing 
service to them would be too high. 

'As Mr. Clendining has indicated, if one 
pursued a policy of providing gas to every 
resident of Ontario, it would mean the pres- 
ent customers would have to pay higher 
rates. That is not the principle under which 
the Ontario Energy Board operates when it 
applies the economic feasibility test to ap- 
plications that are made by the natural gas 
distributors for an extension of service, 

The minister that evening did indicate, I 
believe, that the Alberta incentive program 
is unfortunately in abeyance until the Alberta 
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government and the federal government 
come to some agreement on crude oil pric 
ing. That was an initiative, if you want to 
call it that, of the Alberta government. It 
is unfortunate, because we believe that 
around 75 to 150 billion cubic feet of addi- 
tional gas can be sold in Ontario to approxi- 
mately 164 communities that do not now 
receive natural gas but do require some 
capital assistance to make those extensions 
to the present distribution system. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Do I recall that Lucknow 
and Wingham are two of those 164? 


Mr. Rowan: They are in that area. 


Ms. Gigantes: It seems to me the deputy 
minister answered the question backwards. 
What he is saying is that, if there is an ap- 
plication by a gas company to extend a fran- 
chise, the Ontario Energy Board, will apply 
what it considers to be an economic feasibility 
test to it. The question that Mr. Gaunt asked 
was directly opposite to that. It related to 
whether the Ontario Energy Board would 
demand a company to produce cause why it 
was not economically feasible to extend serv- 
ice to an area. Does the board do that in con- 
sideration of an application? 

For example, if I am running a gas dis- 
tribution company and servicing community 
X, and I go to the board to continue that 
franchise, does the board look at the situa- 
tion and see community Y nearby which 
perhaps should be serviced? Does it require 
that the company produce figures about the 
cost of servicing Y, or does it simply accept 
at face value my estimate, which may be 
based very much on my view of where my 
biggest profit lies rather than on what service 
can be provided in an economically feasible 
way to a new service area? 


Mr. Clendining: You have asked a number 
of questions. 

Ms. Gigantes: It is essentially one question. 
Does the board make a requirement when 
it sees an area that is close to a franchise area 
that a distribution company show cause why 
that service is not economically feasible if the 
company is making that claim? 


Mr. Clendining: No, it does not. However, 
Mr. MacDonald asked a question a few 
moments ago about the ability of a com- 
munity to intervene and have its wants 
known to the board. There has been no such 
situation— 


Ms. Gigantes: How can a community inter- 
vene when it does not have access to the 
internal distribution cost figures? 

Mr. Clendining: I was thinking in terms 
of an extension of a transmission line from 


an existing system out to community A. There 
may be communities B, C and D along the 
line. This is hypothetical, because it doesn’t 
actually happen, but I am trying to answer 
what I think was Mr. MacDonald’s question. 

In the event the company applies to make 
an extension out to A, where they now have 
a franchise and agreement, it is quite in order 
for the communities which are not planned 
in the proposal to be connected to intervene 
at the board and say essentially what you are 
saying, Ms. Gigantes, “Why not us?” 

While the board reacts to applications, it 
does not take an entirely passive role, and 
through staff it does bring out matters. that 
might not be brought out by the applicant or 
by the company itself. This obviously would | 
be an area that we would look into, but it 
has not happened. a 

Mr. Gaunt: So Lucknow and Wingham | 
could intervene with the board, but only if 
there were an application for an extension to 
some other community. Can they simply 
come in, even though there is no application 
for extension by any of the neighbouring. 
companies, to say to the board, “Look, we: 
want the service and we want you to consider. 
this when you get your next application”? 
Can they do that? 

Mr. Clendining: Yes, of course, they can 
come to the board and ask for whatever 
assistance we can give them. Logically, I) 
would assume, they could go to the distribu- 
tor as well to get their reaction, because un-) 
doubtedly the company would. In fact, if) 
thev came and asked us, we would have to! 
look at it from a feasibility point of view. It 
has never happened. Normally the process is, 
the other way around, because the company’ 
is so anxious to increase its service. I suppose) 
you could sav it is revenue, but none the less’ 
extended system, sales, or anything that i: 
remotely economic, in the normal course 0, 
events is attached or application is made tc 
the board to attach it. | 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Another way to sum i 
marize, if I may: The questions that appea') 
to be asked are: If, in the negotiation of « 
franchise between a county and a distributor) 
the county wanted to impose on the distribu’ 
tor that a condition for them either givin 
them the franchise in the first place or renew’ 
ing the franchise was that they had to servic 
certain areas within the county; is that th 
sort of thing you might be called upon t 
arbitrate at the board? Do you arbitrate ther. 
couldn’t be some agreement with respect t 
that as between the county—or whatever th 
municipal unit is—and the company? Whic 
























guess is another way of asking the same 


ing. 
a. Clendining: Yes, I believe that would 
be the type of thing that the board would— 


| Mr. Gigantes: Could that discussion be 
»pened up at any time during the life of the 
‘ranchise, or do you get a whack at the can 
bnce every 25 years? 

| Mr. Clendining: That is the way it is at 
the moment. That is not to say that some 
garty couldn’t raise the issue, but normally 
t would not become an issue except when 
the franchise was up for renewal. 





| Ms. Gigantes: Can we wait 25 years? 

| Mr. Gaunt: I think half of us will be gone 
oy that time. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I have more confidence. 
Df course, if you have it your way, it will be 
‘ettled on Thursday. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: We like to get speedy action. 
a like to see movement, progress. 





| Mr. Clendining: I was interested in the 
somments Mr. Rowan was making about the 
itudy the Ministry of Energy had done in 
oking into some of these areas which are 
1ot now connected and which, using varying 
riteria, could be connected. I thought it was 
quite interesting, and it is a move in the 
lirection you are concerned about. 
Within the board’s purview, this is not the 
ort of thing we are currently doing. 





Mr. Gaunt: I see two problems. First of 
Jl, I don’t think the neighbouring franchise 
tas been extended or an application made to 


_ xtend it simply because it would be serving 
 ommunities of populations in the neighbour- 


‘ood of 1,500 to 3,000. I presume the com- 
yanies see that as being uneconomical. There 
5 no profit motive in serving small communi- 


ies of that size. 


| 50 p.m. 


_ The other problem with respect to Wing- 
sam and Lucknow is that the neighbouring 
ranchise and the capped well, to which I 
nade reference, are owned by different com- 
anies; so we are into another problem there, 
s I see it. Union Gas has the neighbouring 


| ranchise, in that it comes to within about 


90 miles, I guess of Wingham. Dome Petro- 
eum owns the capped well, which is about 
5 miles from Wingham. I presume, based on 
vyhat we have been talking about here, the 
eighbouring franchise would have no oppor- 
unity to, and it certainly wouldn’t want to, 
xtend its franchise to Wingham, a distance 
f some 40 miles, given the size of the com- 
qunities involved. 
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On the other hand, Dome, which I believe 
has headquarters in Calgary, says, “Well, to 
service two small communities simply isn’t 
economical.” 


Mr. Clendining: You realize, I am sure, 
that Dome is quite free to sell the gas from 
that well to Union or any other distributor; or 
vice versa, Union is quite at liberty to buy 
the gas from Dome if it is part of a supply 
that would assist it in serving the area. The 
fact they are two separate companies, as you 
point out, doesn’t mean they can’t work an 
arrangement. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am seeking advice: Should 
the approach be to Union to approach Dome 
to see if that service could be provided? 

Mr. Clendining: The approach logically 
would be to Union, because they surround 
the area. Perhaps Union could justify and 
make it feasible economically by incorporat- 
ing or bringing in the gas supplies from the 
Dome well or other local sources. If I were 
in the position you are describing, I would 
go to Union and make a very firm case as to 
needs, point out the alternatives and see 
what their answers were. Perhaps you have 
done that; I don’t know. 

Mr. Gaunt: Or perhaps get Darcy to drill a 
well next to Dome. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: There is always another 
option. 

Mr. Gaunt: I am mindful of the time, Mr. 
Chairman. I have two more questions related 
to the Ontario Energy Corporation. The gov- 
ernment announced it would be subdividing 
the corporation, as I understand it. Could the 
minister, or someone within the energy cor- 
poration, be specific as to the areas of— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: If we could finish with 
the Ontario Energy Board vote, we could go 
to the Ontario Energy Corporation and then 
to Ontario Hydro. Is that what you wanted? 

Mr. Gaunt: Oh, I’m sorry. Okay. 

Ms. Gigantes: When we last sat, I raised a 
number of points of concern at the end of 
the evening’ concerning the philosophy of 
pricing that was used by the Ontario Energy 
Board related to both gas and electricity. It 
may not be appropriate to ask the minister to 
respond to that subject now, but I would 
appreciate a response at some point because 
I think it is an important matter which we 
should be dealing with. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Yes. 


Mr. Chairman: Have you all finished on 
this? 
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Ms. Gigantes: As far as the Ontario Energy 
Board is concerned, But isn’t the Ontario 
Energy Corporation under the same vote? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: There isn’t a separate 
vote for it, but our understanding was it 
would be done next. 


Item 1 agreed to. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, when are we 
going to deal with the Ontario Energy Cor- 
poration? 

Mr. Chairman: When we finish this. 

Ms. Gigantes: Okay, fine. 

Item 2 agreed to. 

Vote 2005 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman; Now, the Ontario Energy 
Corporation and Ontario Hydro. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, the mem- 
bers here have asked questions in connection 
with the new organizational structure. As you 
know, in the throne speech debate we talked 
about the establishment of subsidiaries for the 
corporation dealing with certain areas, and 
this may be the appropriate time to ask the 
president of the Ontario Energy Corporation 
to give you a progress report on that, if Mr. 
Rowan could put on his other hat for a 
moment and speak to that particular point. 


Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask a question, 
before the next comments, Mr. Chairman? 
During the preparatory meeting that we had 
for these estimates, I asked for accounts for 
the Ontario Energy Corporation for the past 
year and the intended accounts for this fiscal 
year. I was assured by the deputy minister 
then that those accounts would be ready in 
time for these estimates and that we would 
receive them. 


Mr. Rowan: My understanding is that they 
will be tabled within the next day or so. They 
are ready; it is just a matter of tabling. The 
accounts are in the annual report, and it will 
be tabled in the Legislature within the next 
day or so. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to express my displeasure, as I gave notice 
that I considered it important for us to have 
those accounts before we had an estimates 
discussion. We have no other account in 
these estimates for which we have expendi- 
tures for fiscal 1979-80, but we have some 
very gross kinds of figures provided for pro- 
jected expenditures for the current fiscal year. 

I had very much hoped that we would 
have these accounts for our discussion in the 
estimates, and I was assured on two occa- 
sions that we would, once during our pre- 
paratory meeting and again in correspondence 
I received from the Ministry of Energy fol- 


lowing that preparatory meeting, in which I 
was told the report of the OEC would be 
ready for estimates discussion. 

I don’t understand, especially considering 
their estimates have been dragged out in 
terms of time by other obligations of this 
committee, why we don't have those esti- 
mates now. 


Mr. Rowan: We have some preliminary 
figures if you would like to discuss those, I, 
like you, regret that the accounts are un-— 
available, but they will be available shortly, | 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, would it be 
totally out of order to suggest that we leave. 
these accounts and pick up the estimates that | 
deal with the Ontario Energy Corporation 
once we have the figures to which the deputy | 
refers? 

Mr. Chairman: Again, I would have to ask 
the minister. | 


Mr. Rowan: I would be delighted to discuss 
with you the preliminary figures. You must. 
keep in mind that accounts of this nature re- | 
quire chartered accountant’s authorization be-. 
fore they are final, and the fact that they 
are not here today is a matter beyond our . 
control. 


Ms. Gigantes: There, Mr. Chairman, you’ 
are speaking of accounts passed, but we have. 
nothing provided in terms of the current 
fiscal year. We have a statement by the’ 
minister dater March 13, 1980, in the Legis- | 
lature in which he indicates expenditures) 
of “some $40 million within the next year or 
so” being possible. We have nothing to— 


Hon. Mr. Welch: May I interrupt the’ 
honourable member for a moment in an 
attempt to be helpfulP Number one, quite 
technically, we are not asking for any money 
for the Ontario Energy Corporation. There) 
is no money in these estimates for the Ontario’ 
Energy Corporation. ] 






















\ 
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Ms. Gigantes: Correct. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That, in itself, let me be; 
quick to say, doesn’t preclude some discus-| 
sions. That is our understanding. Similarly, 
for Hydro. | 

Keep in mind that, if the honourable mem| 
ber wishes, there will be an annual report ott 
the Ontario Energy Corporation which could 
be referred to this particular committee. I) 
you wanted to discuss the Ontario Energ: 
Corporation in some detail for weeks, th 
vehicle is provided for by the rules. Yo 
would have the iannual report of the Ontari) 
Energy Corporation. You could have the Or | 
tario Energy Corporation here and go ove 
that annual report in some detail. So it is nc 
as if there aren’t vehicles by which ther, 





ir 








could be careful examination of the activi- 
ties of the Ontario Energy Corporation. 

8 p.m. 

The point we are trying to make now is 
that within the purview of these estimates 
there will be some time to talk about general 
gbjectives and perhaps some general figures, 
as long as you realize we are not talking 
from an audited statement yet, because we 
don’t have it. Keep in mind that there will 
be a report and you will have that oppor- 
‘unity for that report to be referred here and 
to be discussed in some detail. 


| Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the suggestion. It seems quite a reasonable 
me to me. I don’t know how my Liberal 
bolleagues will feel about it, but it makes 
more sense to me that we should be dealing 
with an actual report. 

Secondly, it seems to me that when you 
make a statement on March 13 indicating 
hat the corporation which, while it doesn’t 
save to report through these estimate con- 
iderations, obviously does have to report at 
‘ome time to the public of Ontario about 
moneys which are held in the name of the 
yublic of Ontario, about the proposition that 
ome $40 million may be spent within the 
ere year or so, it seems to me that we should 
1ave some accounting for how that money 
3 to be spent. I would, therefore, as long as 
ve can include that kind of discussion in a 
ater consideration of the report of the On- 
ario Energy Corporation and as long as it 
suitable to my Liberal colleagues— 


_Hon. Mr. Welch: The only thing is, you 
ealize, of course, I can’t bind the committee 
eS ae it may or may not want to discuss. 
Ve are quite prepared to discuss general 
Tograms with respect to the Ontario Energy 
sorporation. We don’t need the accounts for 
aat purpose. That is why we felt you would 
vant to discuss the work of the Ontario 
mergy Corporation. 

We welcome the questions. We will give 
Ou some answers if you like, but the point 
am getting at is, if it is simply a detailed 
xamination of accounts, this Legislature 
oes have a standing committee on public 
ccounts. This corporation is subject to the 
scrutiny of the provincial auditor. There 
‘ould be a report on this, as there would be 
a all crown corporations. You have an 
pportunity to go through accounts as 
counts are concerned, but if you want to 
ilk about the program and policy initiatives 
‘ the corporation, let’s talk about them right 
Ow. 





Ms. Gigantes: I don’t really want to talk 
o0ut the program and the policy initiatives. 
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I want to talk about where this some $40 
million may be spent within the next year or 
SO. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Simply ask the question, 
and ‘we will give you an answer. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to point out to the minister that one needs 
to have some kind of perspective about the 
recent operations of the Ontario Energy Cor- 
poration if we are going to discuss new pro- 
grams with any sense of perspective. So, I 
would be quite happy to leave this discussion 
until we can get adequate information. I 
can’t see any point in going ahead with it 
now. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I want to be quite clear 
that this can’t be confused with the con- 
sideration of the estimates. The Legislature 
has set aside 15 hours for the consideration 
of the estimates of the Ministry of Energy, 
plus a two-and-a-half-hour concurrence de- 
bate, if it is required. 

I don’t want there to be any misunder- 
standing. The procedure to which I was mak- 
ing reference is quite independent and sep- 
arate from estimates. 

Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, may I make a 
suggestion? I am wondering if we could, for 
a brief time tonight, discuss matters of policy 
related to the Ontario Energy Corporation, 
then set aside another committee meeting, 
after we have the report, during which we 
can go over the accounts and tie in the dis- 
cussion on policy and related matters tonight 
with what we have presented to us in the 
report. I am wondering if that would be 
acceptable. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Gaunt, I would accept 
that if we had time enough to indulge, with- 
out the accounting background that I feel 
is necessary, in a discussion of what the 
plans for the energy corporation are. How- 
ever, since we have two and a half hours 
less five minutes at this stage left in our 
estimates, it seems to me we would be 
better off to leave the whole matter and 
come back to it when we are informed 
properly. 

Mr. Rowan: Mr. Chairman, if I may, since 
it is the annual report of the corporation 
which Ms. Gigantes is looking for, I should 
point out to her that the kind of informa- 
tion she is seeking will not be in the annual 
report. As the minister has just said, the 
program of the energy corporation in a 
forward period is not reflected in an annual 
report. What the annual report does is look 
at the past year, so that— 

Ms. Gigantes: Usually, annual reports ‘con- 
tain a discussion of your plans for the future. 
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Mr. Rowan: But not in the kind of detail 
that you have indicated, Ms. Gigantes. 

As the minister said, if you wish to dis- 
cuss the various areas where the $40 mil- 
lion which was identified in the minister’s 
statement— 

Ms. Gigantles: Some $40 million. 

Mr. Rowan: —is expected to be spent, we 
would be very delighted to discuss it this 
evening. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I can make 
no sense of this. We have on the one hand 
the proposition that the Ontario Energy 
Corporation does not report to this commit- 
tee, which I accept. It does not have to at 
all. It is a question of where it is best to 
deal with it. On the other hand, we have 
the proposition that the future plans of the 
energy corporation should be discussed be- 
fore this committee. 

I think we would be wise to seek a 
method for having both discussed before one 
body, which could give due consideration to 
both. They are related. 

Mr. Chairman: The allocation of 15 hours 
is made and the problem is that I have to 
report these estimates to the House. 

Ms. Gigantes: You have no estimates for 
the Ontario Energy Corporation before you? 


Mr. Chairman: No, but on the other hand, 
I thought this was agreed on. : 

Ms. Gigantes: I am not willing, Mr. Chair- 
man, to approve future plans of the energy 
corporation ‘when we do not have past 
accounts. So I think we should seek another 
method. Perhaps we will have to have a 
discussion ‘with the House leaders as to the 
best method of seeking to have a_ discussion 
both backward and forward. I am quite 
happy to leave it at that. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: As long as that does not 
preclude this committee from completing the 
consideration of the estimates of the Ministry 
of Energy. Whatever is decided to be done 
will be in the hands of the House and the 
committee. 

Ms. Gigantes: That is right. 


Mr. Gaunt: The report, Mr. Chairman, can 
come to this committee on petition of the 
House, after the annual report. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: That is exactly the 
point. 

Are there any others who want to ask any 
questions on the Ontario Energy Corpora- 
tion? I wish you would ask a question on 
the energy corporation. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I move for 
discussion of Ontario Hydro. 


Mr. Eaton: We are starting on Ontario » 
Hydro, so that motion is carried. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to start our 
discussion on Ontario Hydro. First of all, T_ 
would like to compliment the minister on | 
the statement of the Premier (Mr. Davis) the 
other day that we are going to do some | 
equalization of rates in rural Ontario. It is | 
something we have been after for some time, | 

I always figured we could look on paying. 
a little bit extra in rural Ontario because it | 
probably costs more to service our area. It_ 
costs more to put the lines out there, and & 
always thought that the cost of servicing 
those lines was included in the higher rate 
we paid. But I had something rather dis-, 
turbing come to me the other day, and 1 
want to go over that with the committee. I | 
hope you can take Ontario Hydro to task. 
for it-that is all I am asking—and try to’ 
straighten out some of their activities. 

I refer to a simple situation. We put up: 
with a lot of hydro lines and poles on our. 
rural properties, and one of my constituents) 
had the occasion to bang a piece of equip- 
ment into one of the ‘hydro lines on his 
property. It was not one of the great big. 
towers but a simple wooden structure. He, 
hit it with his tractor. He did not break the, 
post off or do any particular damage to it 
except that the wires swung together and 
they blew a fuse out on the road in the 
transformer. i 

I want to tell you about the bill thai 
farmer got for that fuse. Two men came tt 
fix it, taking 2.3 hours each as the time fo. 
replacing the fuse. It was after hours tha! 
they came, so there was a premium on 1) 
and they got double time. That time, a) 
$10.67 an hour for each of the men, came ti’ 
a total of $120.25. Added on to that, the’ 
got what they call a payroll and SAVH—o 
sickness, accident, vacation, holidays—burde: 
on working time, that is, 45 per cent of th, 
cost of the labour, which amounted to an 
other $49. On top of that, they had what yo, 
call specific overhead. That is 50 per cer! 
of the labour, and that came to anothe 
$60.13. 
8:10 p.m. 

Mr. MacDonald: I bet the workers did nt 
get it. | 
Mr. Eaton: A little further down, they hav. 
what they call time for the service truc 
these two men were driving. They on 
charged $4.20 for the service truck. That 
not too expensive per hour, compared to tl: 
$10.67 doubled. They only charged $9.66. Bi 
the truck had an attachment, and the 
charged for 2.3 hours of the attachment. — 
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only $1.70 an hour. They got another $13.57 
in for the truck and equipment. 

Then there is another figure called general 
overhead, They took another 15 per cent of 
all these costs—$31.29 more. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: He is the guy in charg 
of it all. 
| Mr. Eaton: The cost of repairs that they 
‘billed the farmer for putting in the fuse was 


= have been a cheap attachment. It was 
| 
| 


$226.86. 

| I left one item out of that bill. Do you 
know what that was? The damned fuse that 
was replaced. Do you know what the fuse 
-was worth? One dollar and 62 cents. A $1.62 
' fuse, and they billed the farmer for $226.86 


to replace it. 





Mr. MacDonald: No wonder farmers can- 
not make any money. 


| -Mr. Eaton: I would say so. I wish we 
‘could charge for our produce in the same 
proportion. 

| Take a look at some of the things they 
shave charged in there to replace a simple 
Hfose. I would submit that if anybody was at 
fault it was Ontario Hydro, for having the 
‘lines so loose that, when you nudged the 
‘post and jarred it, they swung together and 
jseieed the fuse to blow. I know if my lines 
‘ever touch in the yards it is because the lines 
‘are too loose and they are sagging down so 
‘they touch. 

, It is a small thing, I suppose, out of the 
millions that we spend on Ontario Hydro. 
We sit here in our committee and talk about 
ithe millions of dollars spent on boilers and 
things like that. It is unbelievable to me that 
they could come along and do this. A farmer, 
‘who had to put up with the damned poles 
on his property to start with, nudges a pole 
‘with his tractor, and ends up paying a bill 
of $226.86 to replace a fuse that cost $1.62. 
_ If that is the way Ontario Hydro carries 
on business—it charges $226 to replace a fuse 
—there is something absolutely wrong with 
the way Hydro is being run. There is some- 
‘thing wrong with the fact that we have been 
paying higher rates for that extra service in 
rural Ontario. 

_ Here is the statement from Ontario Hydro. 
It is unbelievable. Maybe you would like to 
say something about it. 

| Hon. Mr. Welch: Before Mr. Eaton gets an 
answer to his question, perhaps I could take 
this opportunity to introduce Mr. Macaulay, 
the chairman of Ontario Hydro, who has 
joined us at the front desk. In responding, Mr. 
Macaulay, you might introduce other senior 
executives of Ontario Hydro so that every- 


body knows everybody. I would be grateful 
if you could provide Mr. Eaton with some 
explanation. 

Mr. Macaulay: So would I. 

Mr. Minister and Mr. Chairman, I think 
you have met these gentlemen before. Doug 
Gordon, the president, is on the right of the 
impressive-looking trio of Hydro executives. 
Pat Campbell is executive vice-president of 
operations, and he is primarily responsible 
for a variety of activities, not the least of 
which is that which Mr. Eaton has just re- 
ferred to. I am looking forward to Mr. Camp- 
bell’s answer to Mr. Eaton’s question. 

Arvo Niitenberg, vice-president, power 
system program, has considerable responsi- 
bilities on the planning and administration 
side of the organization and he is here to- 
night in place of Milan Nastich, who is 
travelling and is not able to be with us. He 
is the president-elect, as I think many people 
will know, who will succeed Doug Gordon 
when Mr. Gordon retires at the end of 
October. 

. ‘Mr. Chairman, if you would care to have 
Mr. Campbell respond to Mr. Eaton, I’m 
sure he would be happy to do so. 


Mr. Chairman: I’m sure Mr, Eaton would 
like to hear a response. 

Mr. Campbell: I don’t think I can give 
Mr. Eaton a very good response, other than 
to say I will take the situation he has 
described and I will look into it and give 
him a proper answer. But I can’t answer it 
off the top of my head. 

Mr. 
rebate? 

Mr. Campbell: I didn’t promise that. I am 
aware of some of the things he stated there 
are in accord with our method for billing, 
but I would have to know the circumstances 
before I could comment intelligently on his 
question. 

Mr. Eaton: I can’t believe that to put a 
15-amp S and C Electric Canada Limited 
fuse back in, which cost $1.62, an individual 
farmer is getting billed $226.86. It’s just 
astounding. : 

Mr. J. Johnson: He should pay $1.62. 


Mr. Eaton: He probably should. We've 
always been told in rural Ontario that we're 
paying extra for servicing of rural areas, 
because of the distances and so on. I find 
that kind of situation just unbelievable. 

Mr. Campbell: Mr. Eaton, would you 
give me that information, and I'll be ‘sure 
you get ‘an answer? 

Mr. Eaton: I certainly will. 


W. Newman: Can you promise a 
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Mr. Campbell: Ill investigate and make 
sure you get an answer to that question. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, there are 
four areas on which I would like to have a 
lengthy discussion with the Hydro repre- 
sentatives, but I’m obviously going to have 
to try to limit discussion. 

First of all, I would like to ask, because 
I think we can nail it down very quickly, 
whether it’s true to expect that, given the 
current load forecast reaching forward for 
several decades, we will have 50 per cent 
more uranium under the current contracts 
with Rio Algom Limited and Denison Mines 
Limited than we will be using, and we will 
likely have to pay more than world price for 
that uranium. 

Mr. Campbell: In the earlier years of the 
contract we have with Denison and with 
Preston Mines Limited we will have an un- 
dersupply of about six million pounds up 
to 1994. 

Ms. Gigantes: A lot less than you figured 
on? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes. From 1994 to roughly 
2005, we will have an oversupply of uran- 
ium equivalent to about 17 million pounds. 


Ms. Gigantes: Over the length of the con- 
tract, would it be accurate to say we would 
have about 50 per cent too much uranium 
supply for current forecast needs? 


Mr. Macaulay: Through to the conclusion 
of the contract? 

Ms. Gigantes: Correct. 

Mr. Campbell: I can’t express it that way, 
other than to tell you we will apparently 


have an oversupply of 17 million pounds dur- 
ing the period from 1994 to about 2005. 

Mr. Wildman: Is that the total? 

Mr. Campbell: That’s the oversupply. 

Ms. Gigantes: To 2005? 

Mr. Campbell: About 2005. 

Ms. Gigantes: And your contracts run until 
2020, as I recollect. 

Mr. Macaulay: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Al 
Holt of Ontario Hydro, the distinguished, 
prematurely grey gentleman sitting in the 
audience over there, is responsible for ad- 
ministration of a number of activities in this 
area. Mr. Campbell has brought Mr. Holt 
along with ‘him to assist him in responding 
to matters of this nature. If you deem it 
appropriate, perhaps Mr. Campbell could 
confer with Mr. Holt. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Perhaps Mr. Holt could 
come and join us here. 

8:20 p.m. 


Mr. Holt: If I could take up the question, © 
the Denison contract takes a lange increase 
in quantity in 1994. Up to 1994 Denison sup- 
plies two million pounds a year of concen- 
trate, and in 1994 that rises to six million 
pounds. Preston, at the same time, is sup- 
plying two million pounds a year through 
this period. Up to 1994 we have an under- 
supply. We will probably be buying uranium 
through the late 1980s and early 1990s. | 

Ms. Gigantes: Less of an undersupply than | 
you expected when you signed the contracts. 

Mr. Holt: Yes, that’s right. 

Mr. Macaulay: These over and under ref- 
ences, if I understand correctly, have to do 
with committed programs. 

Mr. Holt: Yes. | 

Mr. Macaulay: They do not make refer- | 
ence to the requirements beyond current 
commitments. 

Mr. Holt: For the period up to 1994. We > 
don’t have any nuclear plants after Darling- | 
ton. In other words, we cannot supply Dar- | 
lington — 

Mr. Macaulay: 
‘beyond Darlington. ; 

Mr. Holt: After 1994 we're assuming that — 
some nuclear generation is added to pick up 
the load forecast, whatever is required to’ 
meet the new load forecast. | 

In 1994 there will be an _ oversupply 
around the figure you mentioned, Ms, Gi- 
gantes, of 50 per cent of the contract quan-) 
tity. The requirement continues to rise until) 
about 2005. The contracts then come in bal- 
ance again with the requirements, assuming — 
that some nuclear plants are built after Dar- | 
lington to meet load growth as projected’ 
beyond the year 2000. 

About the year 2005, wee in balance: 
again. Supply from Denison and Preston 
meets the projected requirements of the sys-. 
tem. Beyond 2005 we would again be in’ 
the market for uranium, assuming a nuclear 
program is continuing. t 

We have a period between 1994 and 2005 
when we have 50 per cent oversupply, start-) 
ing in 1994, working gradually to zero by 
2005. The total amount of uranium in that! 
period is about 16 million or 17 million 
pounds. | 

Ms. Gigantes: Once the contracts become 
effective in meeting the demand that On 
tario Hydro will have, it becomes 50 pe) 
cent too effective. 


4 





Nothing is committed | 
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Mr. Holt: In one year. They became 5( 
per cent too effective in one year—which 
1994. They don’t get any larger after that: 
That is the peak supply, under the contract. 
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Denison terminates and we have only Pres- 
ton continuing. We have ‘a one-year situa- 
tion of 50 per cent oversupply. 

Ms. Gigantes: Have you made projections 
on the price you will be paying? 
. Mr. Holt: The contracts are priced on a 
_ fairly complicated formula between the costs 
at Elliot Lake and a negotiated price which 
thas some relation to a world price. We don’t 
' profess to be experts in forecasting the world 
eee of uranium; there are a lot of those 
people around, and probably they will all be 
| wrong. 
| Generally speaking, the world price fore- 
casts have declined from previous forecasts. 
If they decline enough, they could decline 
below the base prices for Denison. I don’t 
think we have any special knowledge that 
tells us what the world price is going to be. 
_That’s a supply-demand situation. 
' I would have to agree that through the 
1980s the Elliot Lake prices are certainly not 
‘going to be very much below world price, 
and they could be at, or marginally above, 
‘world price. What happens in the 1990s, 
when we have an oversupply situation, will 
depend on what happens to the nuclear in- 
dustry throughout the world, I would ex- 
/pect, and the supply-demand situation for 
uranium. 
| Ms. Gigantes: That answers my question, 
Mr. Chairman. I would like to move to a 
ibrief discussion of a report that we received 


‘on Hydro power resources, and make refer- 
‘ence to a summary of undeveloped water 
ipower resources in the province which was 
irevised last in 1977. I don’t know if the min- 
lister or the deputy minister has available the 
document to which I am referring. It’s table 
‘four, sheet one, revised January 1977. The 
‘estimate that is made of the hydro potential 
in heads of over 20 feet is equivalent, in my 
understanding, to 3,000 BHP, and I have for- 
‘gotten what that means. 


_ Mr. Gaunt: Eight thousand megawatts. 
i 


_ Ms. Gigantes: I have forgotten what BHP 
stands for. Somebody will remind me. 


They continue at that level until 2011, when 
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| 
_ Mr. Gordon: Brake horsepower. 


Ms. Gigantes: Brake horsepower, which is 
equivalent to about 8,000 megawatts, give 
or take a couple of hundred megawatts? 

Mr. Campbell: What was the first figure? 
| Ms. Gigantes: Three thousand BHP. 
| 


Mr. Campbell: It wouldn’t be equivalent 
to 8,000 megawatts. 


_ Ms. Gigantes: I am sorry, I am making 
teference to the wrong one. I have a revised, 


October 1978 figure which has an estimate 
of undeveloped water power resources that 
totals 11 million BHP. That is the one that 
would be equivalent to about 8,000? 


Mr. Campbell: Approximately 8,000, yes. 


Ms. Gigantes: I would like to know why 
it is Hydro is proposing to develop only 2,000 
megawatts of hydro power. Why was it we 
were told for years that hydro potential in 
the province was something we could dismiss 
in economic terms; why is it the 2,000 mega- 
watts that Hydro proposes to develop is going 
to take 10 to 15 years to develop, and what 
has been happening to the funding for the 
water resources program within Ontario 
Hydro? 

Mr. Macaulay: Mr. Chairman, if we may 
we might ask Mr. Niitenberg to respond to 
that question since the planning of hydraulic 
resources comes within his area of responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Niitenberg: Thank you. I don’t have 
the reference document, but I can give an 
overview of what the hydraulic program is 
right now and where it is heading. 

We have on the go an orderly steady pro- 
gram to investigate potential hydraulic sites 
and feasibility studies for development of the 
17 sites that were mentioned with a peak 
capacity of some 2,000 megawatts. 


Mr. Macaulay: Excuse me, could I inter- 
rupt? Would you just explain the difference 
between installed capacity and the total num- 
bers that are sometimes referred to because 
there may be some misunderstanding on that 
point? 

Mr. Niitenberg: The 2,000-megawatt peak 
capacity refers to the maximum production 
that the plant could have. This means ade- 
quate water available. The average flow of 
the river throughout the season is consider- 
ably lower, so although you have production 
capability of 2,000 megawatts in those 17 
sites, the amount of production you can get 
out of it is about 550 megawatts average be- 
cause during the summer period the water 
flows drop. 

Mr. Macaulay: When you say maximum 
production you are talking about seven days 
a week, 24 hours a day, full capacity? 


Mr. Niitenberg: Yes, that is the energy pro- 
duction if you look at it over a year. Particu- 
larly with these sites that are still unde- 
veloped, one has to look at two things—the 
maximum production capacity and the aver- 
age production capacity throughout the year. 
Average production capacity is considerably 
lower, so that, for instance, the 10,000- or 
8,000-megawatt capability that you referred 
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to would produce energy equal to about 3,000 
average megawatts throughout the year. We 
have listed some 40 sites that would fit into 
this category. 

We started to look at the 17 sites which 
appear to have the best economic and tech- 
nical potential for development. These sites 
are an integral part of Hydro’s uncommitted 
generation program. This is the next incre- 
ment of generation to be added once plans 
have been completed on the present plants. 
8:30 p.m. 

When the load forecast dropped in 1979 
and 1980 the need for additional new capa- 
city, whether it be coal or nuclear or hydrau- 
lic, wais shifted more into the future. We 
took a look at all our programs and adjusted 
the work on all future capacity. That in- 
cluded hydraulic. 

Under the old schedule that we had, the 
first additional hydraulic station could come 
into service in 1986. This was at a time, 
with a lower load forecast and our existing 
program, we did not need additional capa- 
city. So we shifted the program so that the 
potential in-service dates for the hydraulics 
shifted to the early 1990s. Therefore, the 
whole hydraulic study program was ‘spread 
over a larger number of years and those sites 
were eliminated from the hydraulic program. 

Expenditures were mentioned. The actual 
expenditures for hydraulic investigation in 
1979 were $2.3 million. We have already 
done some feasibility studies on 15 out of 
the 17 sites. That program for 1980 on new 
hydraulic sites was placed at $1.8 million 
with four sites going ahead at full program 
nate. These are Little Jackfish, Nine Mile 
Rapids, Grand Rapids and Patten Post. These 
four sites represent about 700 megawatts. 
These are the ones we are going to investi- 
gate during 1980. 

‘Ms. Gigantes: Is that potential or is that 
average? 

Mr, Niitenberg. That is potential. 

'Ms. Gigantes: What would the average be? 

Mr. Niitenberg: The average of these 
three would be about 300 megawatts. They 
appear to be in the top 10 of the list of 
potential sites. 

Mr. Gaunt: The top 10 of the 17? 


Mr. Niitenberg: Yes, as having the best 
economic and technical feasibility attached 
to it. 

In addition, we are also doing work on 
mini-hydraulic projects in a number of joint 
programs with the federal and provincial 
governments. One phase of our hydraulic 
program which has not been maybe as high 


profile as the 17 hydraulic ‘sites, the new 
sites, is our upgrading of our existing hydrau- 
lic. We have had a very active program in 
getting more energy from the same water 
flowing through our existing plants. 

Ms. Gigantes: Could I take you back just 
a moment? When you speak of the federal- 
provincial mini-hydraulic program, is that 
included within the $58-million renewable 
conservation agreement? 

Mr. Niitenberg: No, 
they— 

Ms. Gigantes: Is there federal funding 
available for the mini-hydraulic program? 

Mr. Niitenberg: No, we are doing two 
specific joint programs. They are in connec- 
tion with Sultan River and Deer Lake and 
they would not be included in that package. 

Mr. Wildman: Before you go on, I would 
like to ask about the four you mentioned 
as potential new sites on which you are 
going ahead with development. Can you give 
me some update as to the present status of 


I can’t say what 


Patten Post on the Mississagi River and ‘what | 


effect the development of Patten Post would 
have on the overall production of the site 
you already have on the Mississagi? 


Mr. Niitenberg: This is part of the feasibil- | 
ity program that is being looked at for | 
Patten Post right now. These reports will be | 


available within the year. 


Mr. Wildman: Could you give me some — 


kind of indication as of the present status of 


the work being done in that area, where you | 
are at, and if you decide to go ahead with 
the development of Patten Post what kind of | 


time frame you are looking at? 


Mr. Niitenberg: This project is being 


handled for us by a ‘consultant with some | 


input from our in-house hydraulic group. 
It is right now in the feasibility phase. When 
the feasibility report is available, we are 


somewhere between six to eight years away © 


from being able to design and build it. 


Mr. Macaulay: Allowing for environ- | 
mental assessment. 
Mr. Niitenberg: Environmental  assess- 













ment, figuring that for about two years. 


Mr. Campbell: But we are spending $180,- | 


000 this year on Patten Post. | 


Mr. Wildman: During the drilling and— | 


i} 
} 


Mr. Campbell: Yes. 7 
Mr. Wildman: Can you tell me if, in 


your studies with the consulting firm and | 
so on, in terms of determining economic 
feasibility, you are counting in that the’ 


> 


| 


| 


i 


cost to Hydro of rebuilding an alternative 
route for Highway 129? 

_ Mr. Campbell: Yes, The rebuilding of part 
of that highway would be included in the 
cost of the project. 

Mr. Wildman: And is it up to the Ministry 
‘of Transportation and Communications to 
determine what route will be chosen and 
‘then you just pay for it, or what is your 


‘role in that? 


_ ‘Mr. Campbell: MTC will relocate the 
‘road, but we will pay the cost of it. 

_ Mr. Wildman: Okay, so you are looking 
‘at six to eight years; is that what you are 
‘saying to me? 

| Mr. Niitenberg: This would be the mini- 
mum, The timing of it would have to be 
decided by the Hydro board once the feasi- 
bility study is completed. 

| Mr. Wildman: Depending on the demand 
for electric generation? 

| Mr. Niitenberg: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: 
much. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: I have a supplementary, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may. There was some sug- 
gestion by Mr. Near—and you referred to 
the decision to cut back on the hydraulic 
program in concert with the cutback in the 
huclear program, based on your load fore- 
‘casting and so on—I believe at a meeting in 
Peterborough, who made the comment that 
the decision not to proceed with the active 
early development of the hydraulic or 
water power was political rather than prac- 
tical, What did he mean by that? 

| Mr. Niitenberg: First of all I don’t think 
we have stopped an orderly development of 
hydraulic power. I think it is very orderly, 
it is proceeding, and I think the impact on 
the new sites has been that the development 
nas ‘been spread over a longer number of 
years so that we can make full utilization 
of the staff we have, minimize the cost of 
the program, and we don’t have to add extra 
staffing in that particular area. 

_ The overall program from 1980 for hy- 
draulic, if you include upgrading, which 
Zives an immediate payout, was larger than 
cor 1979. For instance, in 1980 we have 
oudgeted $5.7 million to upgrade existing 
hydraulic plants; that will give us 40 mega- 
watts immediately in 1980 and there is a 
dotential for another 80 in the next few 
years. This compares with an investment of 
34.2 million in 1979 in the same area. 

| So when you take both the new site in- 
vestigation, which was pushed more in the 
‘uture as our load forecast dropped, and our 








Thank you very 


Fine. 
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improvement in terms of existing hydraulic, 
which is much more effective in the short 
term, we are investing about $1 million more 
a the hydraulic side in 1980 as compared to 
1979, 


Mr. Gaunt: That is somewhat confusing 
to me. Are we talking about the actual 
money spent in either construction or up- 
grading, as opposed to the hydraulic budget 
within Hydro? I understood the hydraulic 
budget, as a division of Ontario Hydro, was 
cut from $2.4 million to $1.2. 

Mr. Macaulay: I believe $2.3 million to 
$1.8 million were the relevant numbers, 
weren't they? 


Mr. Niitenberg: Yes, $2.3 million to $1.8 
million, but only one phase, and that is look- 
ing at the future sites whose requirements 
now had shifted a few more years into the 
future because of the lower load forecast. 
But hydraulic work in Hydro goes on in 
many areas, and what Frank Near’s com- 
ments referred to was investigation of the 
future sites and the future sites only. 

Ms. Gigantes: Following up what Mr. 
Gaunt asked, the $5.7 million projected to 
be spent in 1980 for upgrading sites, is that 
research investment or is that construction 
investment? 

8:40 p.m. 


Mr. Niitenberg: That is construction in- 
vestment. That program almost entirely 
consists of replacing turbine runners with 
more efficient runners, so that you would 
take the same flow but get more energy and 
more peaking capacity, and it would involve 
some plants on the Niagara River, the Otta- 
wa River and the English River. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Would that be all On- 
tario or Canadian products that are utilized? 

Mr. Niitenberg: Most of them would be 


Canadian. I was under the impression all of 
it would be. 


Mr. G. I. Miller. It couldn’t be totally 
Canadian? 

Mr. Macaulay: It is pretty hard to be 
absolutely categorical about that. There may 
be a nut or a bolt or a screw, or there may 
be a lot that isn’t Canadian. 

Mr. Campbell: We try to buy runners in 
Canada, and we have had some competition 
from overseas. I know that Romania bid on 
some runners, and I am not sure whether 
we placed an order with them at one time. 
I think we did, because we couldn't get 
runners in Canada at that time. So they 
are primarily Canadian. 
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Ms. Gigantes: Is there an overview docu- 
ment of this program that we could have a 
look at? 


Mr. Niitenberg: We have put a very brief 
overview type of document together which 
we could forward. It does not have the 
explanation. It has the projects and the list 
of numbers. 


Mr. Macaulay: I think we could attach a 
little explanation. 


Ms. Gigantes: I think that would be use- 
ful to us all in our considerations. 


Mr. Niitenberg: Maybe I could make one 
more point. The upgrading program is re- 
ceiving much less attention than the new 
sites, and this is very cost effective because 
it makes use of existing facilities, and we 
are getting more out of the same thing we 
are doing right now. 

Ms. Gigantes: As they are doing the re- 
search work in the programs that you are 
looking for in the development of new 
hydraulic sites, are you developing cost 
estimates on a kilowatt-hour basis? 


Mr. Niitenberg: Yes. That is part of the 
feasibility study. In the first phase of the 
study we establish technical feasibility, cost 
estimates, and then that program gets pre- 
ented for approval. 


Ms, Gigantes: When do you expect it 
will happen, equivalent kilowatt cost? 

Mr. Niitenberg: We should start getting 
that cost data on the first four plants by 
the end of this year or early next year, still 
leaving an adequate time period for envi- 
ronmental assessment and _ construction. 


Ms. Gigantes: If you are moving ahead 
with this program you must feel there is 
an economic benefit to be ‘gained. 


My. Niitenberg: I would be presupposing 
what would be coming out of the reports, 
but my personal belief is that a number of 
these sites are definitely economic to de- 
velop. Not all of them. Some of them may 
have technical problems and economic prob- 
lems, but for peak capacity there is a defi- 
nite niche for it as a next slice after our 
committed program. 


Mr. Wildman: May I ask, is it possible 
for the Mississagi system—the dams you al- 
ready have, Rainer, Red Rock and so on, 
on the Mississagi—to operate at peak capa- 
city without a further development on that 
river, at the peak that was intended when 
those installations were put in in the first 
place? 


Mr. Niitenberg: I couldn’t answer. that. 


My. Campbell: When we install one more | 
site on that river, at Patten Post, that would 
fully develop the river. 

Mr. Wildman: So what you are saying is 
the present system cannot develop at full 
potential without a further development? — 


Mr. Niitenberg: There is still a potential 
of 240-odd megawatt peaking capacity in’ 
that system. | 

Mr. Wildman: Thank you. | 

Ms. Gigantes: Can I ask, is there a rela- | 
tionship between the time of year and the. 
peak capacity of a hydraulic system; a 
direct and predictable relationship? s| 

Mr. Niitenberg: It is fairly irregular. The. 
peak production period is the spring freshet | 
when you have a lot of water, and the low | 
water condition usually occurs in early fall. 

Ms. Gigantes: Right, and it would have a. 
fairly high capacity during a winter period. | 
Would you be using these hydraulic sites, 
were they developed, for peaking? ! 

Mr. Niitenberg: They would certainly be 
for intermediate and peak load operation, If: 
you were using them for energy production, 
the average output from them would be con-: 
siderably lower than the figures we are talk-! 
ing about. | 

Ms. Gigantes. Then we should be more: 
concerned with the peak capacity of the proj-) 
ect than we should be with the average: 
capacity? 

Mr. Niitenberg: Yes, we are. This is why 
we are talking in terms of capacity of these! 
additions. But you have to keep in mind the’ 
average megawatt production, because you) 
also have to be concerned about how much’ 
energy you get out of the capacity. 































Ms. Gigantes: How much energy we get 
out of the capacity, where you are talking 
about the financial payback. When you look’ 
at the figures we will be estimating the eco- 
nomic feasibility or the economic benefit or 
the basis of the peaking economics? 

Mr. Niitenberg: Yes, there are two values: 
There is a value for capacity and there is ¢ 
value for energy production. We would be! 
looking at both of them. | 

Mr. Wildman: On the debit side you woulc, 
be looking at erosion farther down the rive 
and so onP | 


Mr. Niitenberg: That would be part of thi 
environmental assessment. ( 
Mr. Macaulay: It varies on two bases. On 
is the freshet problem, and the other is thi 
day-to-day variations. 
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Mr. Niitenberg: It may be of interest that 
since 1974 we have redeveloped or upgraded 
29 units which gave us 126 megawatts of 
extra capacity. 


Ms. Gigantes. Do you have cost figures 
m those? Or do you have kilowatt-hours 
pstimatesP Can we get those from you? That 
vould be of interest to us too. 


_ Mr. Niitenberg: Yes. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
o thank Mr. Niitenberg for that information, 
understand my colleague Mr. MacDonald 
vould like to question the chairman about 
he Hydro expansion plan. I will leave that 
side, because he will be doing that. I would 
lust like to ask the chairman about the latest 
eech he made. It was quite an intriguing 


‘peech. 


Mr. Macaulay: That is one of the better 
lotices I have had. 


Ms, Gigantes: Intriguing, eh? 


_Mr. Macaulay: It was last Thursday night, 
fs. Gigantes; I don’t recall your being there, 
sa matter of fact. 

| Ms. Gigantes: This was April 11 at the 
all to the bar of the Law Society of Upper 
tjanada. The chairman puts forward in his 
geech what he calls a simple thesis. 







Mr. Macaulay: I hope you are going to 
vad the whole speech, Ms. Gigantes, so it 
pil be in perspective and not out of con- 
Pxt. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I would be 
leased to table this speech with the com- 
Rice sO everyone can have a chance to 
vad it in context. I wouldn’t like to take up 
e time of the committee reading the whole 
ling. 

The chairman is discussing a kind of prac- 
cal approach to trying to plan for Hydro’s 
-ogram to meet Ontario’s electric power 
eds. He devotes a great deal of concern 
1 the question of regulation and how it will 
fect our economy and the ability of On- 
tio Hydro to meet the province’s electric 
beds. 

On page five, and I'll address this directly 
| Mr. Macaulay if I may, you suggest the 
lowing: “Keep in mind that to build a 
tclear plant in Ontario, about 30 separate 
ieces of federal and provincial legislation 
lust be met, accounting for a good deal of 
‘ce 14 years it takes to get the plant off the 
‘awing boards and generating electricity.” I 
‘nder if you could relate that, Mr. Mac- 
dlay, to Darlington. Did Darlington meet 
‘ separate pieces of federal and provincial 
lzislation? 


| 





Mr. Macaulay: I don’t know how many 
pieces it has met but, as you know, it still has 
a long way to go before it is generating 
electricity. 

Ms. Gigantes: But would you suggest that 
the length of time it is going to take to get 
Darlington off the drawing board and gen- 
erating electricity is related to 30 separate 
pieces of federal and provincial legislation? 

Mr. Macaulay: Only partly. As you know, 
it also relates to the load forecast. 


Mr. W. Newman: May I ask a supplemen- 
tary? 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes. 


Mr. W. Newman: Each year Darlington 
is delayed, how much is it costing? 

Mr. Macaulay: The delays now have to do 
with our expectations of meeting needs down 
the road. So you are not only into a question 
of cost but you are also into a question of 
whether you are meeting a need that exists 
and whether it is coinciding with your load 
forecast. If you wanted some numbers on 
precisely what it cost to delay it if you had 
to supply alternative electricity from some 
other source, then we could provide that 
for you. 

8:50 p.m. 


Mr. W. Newman: Just a ball-park figure— 
each year it is delayed how much is it cost- 
ing Ontario Hydro? 

Mr. Macaulay: I don’t know. 


Ms. Gigantes: The more you spend on it 
the more it costs. 

Mr. W. Newman: I am not talking about 
that. 

Mr. Macaulay: The question is whether 
you need other fuel to replace what would 
have, ‘hypothetically, been produced by Dar- 
lington. 

Ms. Gigantes: No, you don’t need other 


Mr. Macaulay: Under our forecasts, we are 
scheduling construction of Darlington to 
coincide with the needs as they are being 
forecast for the latter 1980s; the latest fig- 
ures are for the 1980s and early 1990s. 


Mr. W. Newman: I appreciate that, but 
there is export and many other factors 
involved. I still would like to know. There 
may be exporting of power and there is. I 
am iasking what each year’s delay in building 
a plant like that for export or our domestic 
needs costs. 

Ontario was built by power. If you go 
back to the Leslie Frost days that made this 
province the great industrial centre it is, it 
is because we have had lots of electrical 
power. 
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Ms. Gigantes: If you look through the 
Porter commission report you will find some 
discussion in this connection. 


Mr. W. Newman: I am asking the chair- 
man of Ontario Hydro, okay? 


Mr. Macaulay: I don’t know how to re- 
spond to the question, Mr. Newman, because 
if we ‘were to delay it beyond the time we 
needed it then we could say the alternative 
energy was going to cost us so much more 
by coal than by nuclear means. But since 
our forecasts do not indicate that we are 
going to require that before we are schedul- 
ing it, I can’t say to you it is going to cost 
us X dollars to delay it—unless we delay it 
beyond the period of time we need it. Then 
we can get some answers. They would be 
hypothetical, of course, but I suppose we 
could provide some kind of answers at that 
time. 


Mr. Campbell: The point is the plant has 
‘been deferred because it was not required. If 
it is built in a later period of time, of course 
it would cost more. On the assumption that 
escalation contingencies would be with us, 
and apparently they will, it would be built 
in a period of time with the escalations 
higher than if it had been built earlier. 


Ms. Gigantes: The problem with that logic 
is that we should immediately cover the 
province with nuclear plants so as to save 
the escalating costs 1,000 years from now. 

I will continue with one other section of 
the chairman’s speech which I found fas- 
‘cinating. Again it relates to his view of the 
role of environmental legislation and _ his 
view that environmental legislation can be 
nothing more than a cover for obstructionist 
approaches to economic growth. 

I like the chairman’s comments on the 
following section of his speech. “This thesis, 
that the 1980s had better be a time of 
rationalization of present legislation and a 
fine tuning 'to come to grips with obstruc- 
tionist legislation, is based on a simple equa- 
tion between energy ‘growth and economic 
growth. Countries with the greatest inequal- 
ity of income, defined as the ratio of income 
of the richest 20 per cent to the poorest 20 
per cent, also have the lowest energy con- 
sumption per unit of output. It seems logical 
to conclude that expensive energy will 
mostly hurt the poor. We need inexpensive 
energy for economic growth, to better the 
situation of our unemployed and_ im- 
poverished.” 

TI would like to point out I am reading this 
section of the speech quite in context fol- 
lowing the earlier section, in which the 


chairman of Hydro has been referring to the 
need to simplify the process of approval of 
nuclear power plant construction in Ontario. 
I would like him to explain how he views 
this simple equation between energy growth 
and economic growth, and whether he has 
taken into account the many indications that 
have come to us from energy economists that 
there is no necessary correlation between 
energy growth and economic growth at a 
certain point in our energy development 
program. 

Mr. Macaulay: I beg your pardon? I did 
not hear the end of the question. 


(Ms. Gigantes: When we get to a certain 
point in our energy development program— 
for example, right now—there is no neces- 
sary correlation or, as you put it, simple 
equation between energy growth and eco- 
nomic growth. I am sure that view is not 
new to the chairman of Hydro. 

Mr. Macaulay: The view you have just 
expressed? 

Ms. Gigantes: Yes. 

Mr. Macaulay: No. It is not new. 

Ms. Gigantes: Why is it that you insist 
on making this simple equation then? | 

Mr. Macaulay: Because I think it is an) 
accurate one. | 

Ms. Gigantes: Do you think it is legiti- 
mate to compare countries where there is the 
greatest inequality of income to the kind of | 
country we have here, and to draw any) 
conclusion from countries where the distri-) 
bution of income is very poor to reach the, 
conclusion that you make, that we have to’ 
cut back on our environmental concerns so’ 
as to look after our unemployed and_ 
impoverished? 

Mr. Macaulay: I did not say cut back. 1 
said rationalize, streamline, simplify, remove 
some of the complications that exist in the, 
system. 

Ms. Gigantes: Perhaps you would explain) 
to us how that relates to countries with greal! 
inequality of income. : 

Mr. Macaulay: Which question do you wan 
me to answer? What is the correlation be, 
tween energy cost— 


Ms. Gigantes: I would like to understant 
your logic in this section. | 
Mr. Macaulay: —and economic expansion, 

I think there is lots of evidence as to that. 
would be happy to add to whatever i 
j 


speech says if you would like me to do tha. 


Ms. Gigantes: I would like to understan | 
the logic you have gone through in this sec 
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_tion of your speech. What you do is ask us 
_ to consider countries where there is great mal- 
distribution of income and where they have 
the lowest energy consumption per unit of 
output. Then you move, somehow, inexplic- 
ably to me—perhaps you would explain it—to 
a suggestion for dealing with our own un- 
employed and impoverished, as you call them 
_—I assume when you say “our,” you mean 
“our, in Ontario,” since that is where your 
- mandate is. 
_ How do you move from Third World coun- 
| tries—I presume you are referring to them— 
‘ where there is a very bad distribution of in- 
| come, to a program related to environmental 
i 





concerns in this province, and suggest that 
, those environmental concerns are adding to 
. problems of unemployment and impoverish- 
ment in this province? 


speech, if I recall correctly, was that there 
' is a direct line of connection between energy 
| costs and economic development and that the 
things that can minimize energy costs can 
make a contribution towards economic de- 
velopment. The corollary to that is that where 
economic development provides the least op- 
/ portunity for those who want to move from 
_ the lower levels of income, in many countries 
of the world, energy costs are the highest. 

| I think that thesis can stand a considerable 
_amount of scrutiny on the part of those who 
, are far more learned in economics than I am. 
_I think it is a reasonable one for the chairman 
of Hydro to have. It is not inconsistent with 
the theories of economic development that 
have been relevant in this province for many 
years. It is probably also fair, if I may just 
add the thought, Ms. Gigantes, to express the 
i that bureaucracy, whether it be govern- 
mental, legislative or Ontario Hydro, if al- 
lowed to flourish without some degree of effort 
‘on the part of you and me and everybody 
else in this province, has a tendency to cause 
‘Stagnation and to place obstacles in the way 
of economic development and growth. I would 
‘be ‘glad to elaborate on that in some further 
printed material or conversation with you, if 
you like. 

__ Ms. Gigantes: Yes, It is a fascinating sub- 
ject. Let me suggest that it sounds rather 
strange coming from you who have just ex- 
‘plained to us that every hydro project involv- 
ing—I guess the upgradings would have to go 
through environmental assessment too, I can- 
not see why they would not—a small develop- 
ment could require two years. That is a very 
‘serious matter. 


9:00 p.m. 


| Mr. Macaulay: The thesis referred to in the 











We must definitely be willing to wait on 
our hydro programs so that we can have 
proper environmental assessment, There is 
no problem, it seems to me, when it comes 
to environmental assessment of such pro- 
grams as hydro power, as far as Ontario 
Hydro is concerned. But there certainly has 
been when we get to building one of the 
biggest nuclear stations on the face of the 
earth, Darlington. 


Mr. Macaulay: There has been what? 

Ms. Gigantes: There has been a problem 
in getting Hydro and the Ontario govern- 
ment concerned with the environmental 
assessment of that project. 

Mr. Macaulay: Ontario Hydro does what 
the laws require it to do. 

Ms. ‘Gigantes: ‘Ontario Hydro actively 
seeks exemption from environmental assess- 
ment for the programs it wishes to pursue. 


Mr. Macaulay: There were a number of 
hearings and a number of discussions and 
opportunities for local input in that area 
over a number of years. 

Ms. ‘Gigantes: Ontario sought and_ re- 
ceived from the government an exemption 
from the Ontario Environmental Assessment 
Act ‘for Darlington. It seems to me very 
strange and inconsistent that you would 
launch into a major policy statement laccus- 
ing people, who are concerned to have en- 
vironmental assessment, of being obstruc- 
tionist and— 

Mr. Macaulay: Please let me express my 
thesis in my own words, Ms. Gigantes. 


Ms. Gigantes: —being anti-growth. 
Mr. Macaulay: Those are not my words. 
Ms. Gigantes: I can find the exact words 


you used. 

Mr. Wildman: Do you view the environ- 
mental assessment process as obstructionist? 

Mr. Macaulay: Provided it is not obstruc- 
tionist, provided it is relatively brief and not 
duplicated by other legal processes, provided 
it is not dragged through— 

Ms. Gigantes: Let me quote another sec- 
tion of your speech: “Does environmental 
regulation necessarily imply that Hydro must 
prove need for every new segment of every 
line or every transformer station? I hope it 
doesn’t. Because the implications of having 
to do it are worse than diseconomic—they 
are essentially anti-growth.” 

Mr. Macaulay: Right. Everything we do, 
Ms. Gigantes-we do not go to environ- 
mental assessment to upgrade the runners 
in a ‘hydraulic installation. You said a min- 
ute ago that you assumed in a two-year pro- 
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gram to improve our hydraulic installations 
there will be environmental assessment. No, 
there will not. 

Ms. Gigantes: I am sorry. I did not follow 
that. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of privilege: Some of us have been here now 
since seven o'clock, and I would like to ask 
if there is any rotation method that would— 


Mr. Chairman: I take the names as they 
indicate they want to be heard. 


Mr. J. Johnson: In fairness, should it not 
be that a member could ask questions for 10 
minutes, then let some other member ask, 
then come back to the first member, so that 
we each could have a turn? 

Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order: Those ground rules were not set 
at the beginning. 

Mr. W. Newman: No, because we under- 
stand there is some reasonableness in this 
whole situation. Am I correct? 


Mr. Chairman: Continue, Ms. Gigantes. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I will leave 
this topic, in deference to the request of the 
Conservative members. I think the chair- 
man of Hydro is going to have to be much 
more careful as to the kind of approach he 
takes on environmental concerns and as to 
the accusations implied about those people 
in this province who take those concerns 
very seriously. He is going to have to watch 
the accusations he makes, and stop trying 
to insist on simple equations in a compli- 
cated society. I would certainly hope this 
is not a line of discussion he intends pur- 
suing in the future. I think it is unworthy 
of him. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, one short 
supplementary: Is the chairman of Hydro 
aware that, in a submission to the Porter 
commission, the Ministry of the Environment 
indicated that in its view Ontario Hydro 
viewed the environmental assessment pro- 
cess as—I think the words they used were— 
“one more hurdle to get over in bringing 
a plant on stream, rather than an integral 
part of the development process’? 


Mr. Macaulay: Am I aware the ministry 
said that? 

Mr. Wildman: And if you are, what is 
your response to that? 


Interjection: That Hydro said that? 


Mr. Macaulay: No, that the ministry said 
Hydro feels that way. That’s Mr. Wildman’s 
question. No, I am not aware of that, but 
in four and a half years of deliberations I 


think almost everything that could possibly 
be said about anything was said. 


Mr. Wildman: I raised that before the 
Porter commission and a representative of 
Hydro—and I’m sorry I don’t have the name 
here—appeared and he denied it. He said 
no, that wasn’t Hydro’s policy. 


Mr. Macaulay: I can’t speak for every- 
body in Hydro. I think it’s a fair statement 
that we understand the law, we understand 
the intent of the law and we understand 
due process, and all of those things are at 
work in this world that we live in and that’s 
part of the activity we are engaged in. We 
have people who spend a great deal of their 
time in preparing the things that we do to 
coincide with the processes that are de- 
scribed under those laws. We don’t make the 
laws, we observe them, and we attempt to do 
that as best we can. 

I suppose it is reasonable to say that those 
who are engaged in moving from A to B feel 
that anything that gets in the way of moving 
from A to B, regardless of how well inten- _ 
tioned it may be, is in fact an obstacle, — 
whether that’s the view of others or not. I _ 
think that’s a perfectly reasonable expres- | 
sion. | 

I would like to just finish this thought if » 
I might, Mr. Chairman. I’m not suggesting, | 
in my earlier comments to Ms. Gigantes, | 
that there is anything very sanctimonious or | 
sacrosanct in our observations about environ- 
mental legislation. I was referring then, at. 
least in part, to the intent that some peo- | 
ple had in pursuing the course of action » 
they did with respect to it. 

Hydro certainly has a responsibility to live | 
within the law and to make a contribution: 
to the quality of life that we all expect to) 
enjoy in this province, and we hope our 
children and grandchildren will have. No-| 
body has a corner on the good objectives 
along those lines. 


Mr. Gaunt: I want to talk about Bruce B’ 


for a moment, but before I do, could I ask 


three somewhat unrelated questions? 
What has been the growth rate of Hydro 


over the past 12 months? 





( 
| 
Mr. Niitenberg: Approximately three pel 
icent. 

Mr. Gaunt: How high was the highest peal | 
over the previous 12-month period? . 


Mr. Niitenberg: I’m going by memor) 
right now, but there were some time period 
when it was 4.5 to five per cent above th’ 
previous peak. | 

Mr. Macaulay: If you are talking about th’ 
12 months up to now, March was a particU. 
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larly high growth month because of the 
temperature. 

Mr. Niitenberg: Yes, you get the tempera- 
ture effects, and once you have analysed 
these out you're looking at about three per 
cent load growth. 

Mr. Gaunt: What was the peak in terms 
of megawattsP Was March your highest 
month this year as opposed to December? 
December is usually your highest month. 

Mr. Niitenberg: It has shifted to January 
or February, depending on the temperature. 
The December peak no longer exists. 


Mr. Gaunt: Oh, that doesn’t apply any 
more? Everybody is shutting off their Christ- 
mas lights? 

Mr. Niitenberg: Exactly, that is part of it. 
_ Mr. Gaunt: So what was the peak in terms 
of megawatts in January? 
| Mr. Gordon: That was 16,500 megawatts. 


Mr. Gaunt: What is your current installed 
capacity? 
Mr. Gordon: About 24,000 megawatts. 


Mr. Gaunt: I’m interested in this because 
_as I understand it, I believe it was last year 
when Hydro was before the committee, there 
_Was some suggestion that you wanted to wait 
for the Royal Commission on Electric Power 
Planning to report before you made a de- 
cision on the second corridor out of Bruce. 
9:10 p.m. 


| Bruce B will be in production in 1983, 
and yet there is no possibility, at least at 
the moment, of a line to accommodate the 
‘power that is going to be produced at Bruce 
'B. If you overload the present Bradley- 
Georgetown corridor you are obviously going 
to run into some problems. 

| We were talking about environmental 
‘assessment and the procedures attendant 
thereto. The environmental ‘assessment would 
apply to a new line or double line coming 
out of Bruce to carry the power generated 
by Bruce B. Given the time constraints with- 
in which you are operating, do you think you 
can get that power out? I guess that is the 
simplest way I can put my question, 

_ Mr. Campbell: We intend to get the 
power out. We intend to make provisions so 
that with the eight units in service at Bruce 
B we will always be in a position to gen- 
erator-reject two units at each plant in case 
of an emergency. In addition, it might well 
be that in certain unusual situations you 
would thave to dump some load on the 
system. 

| Mr. Gaunt: What do you mean when you 
jay “dump some load on the system”? 


} 





| 





Mr. Campbell: You might have to cut 
some load on the system under very unusual 
situations. 

Mr. Gaunt: Do you mean on the existing 
line? 

Mr. Campbell: If you try to put all eight 
units on the existing lines, yes. 

Mr. Niitenberg: Some of the customers 
would go without electricity for a time. 


Mr. ‘Gaunt: You are not considering double 
lining the Bradley-Georgetown corridor? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, we are talking about 
a new line, but what I am talking about is 
I would get the power out from the eight 
units until the second line was built. 


Mr. Macaulay: Pardon me. Let us be very 
careful about answering the question just 
asked, You are not considering a double 
line? You are referring to doubling up a 
line that is currently under construction from 
Bruce down that right of way? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 


Mr. Macaulay: That decision really isn’t 
going to be Hydro’s, because of the neces- 
sity and the desirability of going to environ- 
mental assessment, at which time the alterna- 
tives will be made obvious to those who have 
the responsibility for adjudicating the line. 
It is pretty unlikely—in fact I think it is 
virtually impossible—that that line could be 
doubled. For one thing, there isn’t enough 
right of way. I hope I am not putting my 
foot in the mouths of those who are tech- 
nically competent in our organization. I hope 
one of them will correct me. 

Mr. Campbell: The existing 500-kilovolt 
line is being built, and hopefully, the last 
portion will be strung very shortly. It con- 
tains two circuits, No more circuits can be 
added to that line. 

Mr. Macaulay: Unless it is widened, and 
we are not looking at that. 

Mr. Campbell: Unless we build another 
tower line. What we are looking for is an- 
other tower line, a double-circuit tower line. 

Mr. Macaulay: Not there. 

Mr. Campbell: Not necessarily there, no. 
We don’t know where this is going to be. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
supplementary. Is it okay, Mr. Gaunt? Which 
line are you talking about? 

Mr. Campbell: The second 500-kilovolt 
line from Bruce. 

Mr. J. Johnson: From Bruce down through 
where? 


Mr. Macaulay: That is the $64 question. 
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Mr. J. Johnson: You are not talking about 
Colbeck-Limestone? 

Mr. Macaulay: There is one now, there 
is going to be another one, but we dont 
know where it is going to go. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Murray, are you talking 
about Colbeck-Limestone? 

Mr. Gaunt: No, not necessarily. 

Mr. Wildman: That is what he said. 


Mr. Gordon: It is highly unlikely that. we 
will come down the same route for the 
second line. 

Mr. Gaunt: That’s what I wanted to hear. 
You do, though, have enough right of way 
that you could build, barring the environ- 
mental assessment aspect? 

Mr. Macaulay: Mr. Campbell just said no, 
we cannot. 


Mr. Gaunt: You could not, technically, put 
another tower there? 


Mr. Macaulay: Could we put another 500- 
kilovolt line down that same right of way? 

Mr. Campbell: I don’t think we could with 
the property that we own. We might in very 
short sections, but we could not put a full line 
through. 


Mr. Gaunt: For the sections that go through 
near Bruce, I think you could. You have 
some fair right of way. 


Mr. Campbell: On the Bruce end? 
Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, there may be some sec- 
tions where we could do that, but we certainly 
could not do it all the way through. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay. So no matter how you 
go, you are a piece off of getting another 
line, whether it is in the same location or 
whether it is in a new location. The chances 
are, as Mr. Gordon has said, it would be a 
new location. I am trying to get a time frame 
from you in terms of how you are going to 
do this. Bruce B is going to be producing 
power in 1983. How are you going to get that 
power out? What sort of time frame do you 
see in terms of building another line to get 
that power out? 


Mr. Campbell: The best we can do on a 
new line probably would be 1987. We can 
take out six units reasonably comfortably on 
the existing transmission we have. 


Mr. Gaunt: Six out of the eight? 


Mr. Campbell: Yes, we can actually take 
the eight out under certain conditions as 
long as we are prepared to load-reject and 
generator-reject when the weather is bad. 
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Mr. Niitenberg: In other words, with the 
lack of a second line the system is not as re- — 
liable as it should be and, therefore, there 
is the potential of having to trip units off the | 
system and, in some cases, cut the power to | 
customers. | 

Mr. Macaulay: The closer together those / 
two lines are—whether it is yards, feet, miles | 
or whatever—the more subject they are to 
weather problems that may occur. 

Mr. Campbell: The current schedule for the 
units is: unit six, October 1983; unit five, July — 
1984; unit seven, April 1986; and unit eight, © 
January 1987. : 

Mr. Niitenberg: We are currently analysing | 
the technical problems in connection with the | 
system in terms of load rejection and genera- | 
tion rejection. 

Mr. MacDonald: In other words, it is your 
hope to have the second line in by the time ; 
the fourth unit is in? 

{ 


Se as 





Mr. Campbell: About that time. 

Mr. MacDonald: In 1987? 

Mr. Campbell: Or earlier if possible from. 
a reliability point of view. 
Mr. Niitenberg: But we are counting on 
1987. S| 

Mr. Macaulay: We are depending on the) 
speed with which the environmental assess-' 
ment is carried out, Mr. MacDonald. 

Mr. MacDonald: That obstructionist legisla- 
tion you have to put up with. 

Mr. Macaulay: Oh, no. Don’t put those’ 
words in my mouth. 

Mr. Gaunt: If you sell power on a line 
under water across Lake Erie to the United 
States, where is the power going to originatet 
At Nanticoke? | 

Mr. Campbell: It will come from the sys: 
tem. 

Mr. Gaunt: Well, yes. I know it wil 
come from the system, Mr. Campbell, bu 
what part of the system? Will it come fron’ 
Nanticoke? 

Mr. Campbell: The cable will be tie 
into Nanticoke, but I really mean the pow, 
er can come from the system. | 

Mr. Gaunt: ‘So if Nanticoke breaks down’ 
or if there is a problem, as sometimes hap, 
pens, then you will pull from the grid t 
export that power? 

Mr. Niitenberg: The kilowatt-hours, unfoi 
tunately, are not colour-coded; so it wi 
come from the first slice over and abov 
meeting Ontario’s needs. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What would be th 
capacity of that line if it does go ahead? ~ 


















| 
\ 
{ 











| Mr. Niitenberg: The capacity is projected 
to be 1,000 megawatts. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: So if something happens to 
Nanticoke it is possible, since Bruce is part 
of the grid, that some of the power being 
‘generated there would be used for export 
‘purposes? 

| Mr. Niitenberg: No. The Bruce power, 
being of the lower-cost variety in our sys- 
tem, would be on base load and would be 
‘supplying Ontario. We would be selling off 
‘the next slice after supplying Ontario, which 
would include nuclear power, ligarsulic 
power and some coal. It would be a higher- 
cost slice than Bruce power. 


| Ms. Gigantes: If Nanticoke went out, it 
| could involve some power from Bruce? 
| 


_ Mr. Niitenberg: No. 


} 


It possibly would 





‘involve power from Lakeview, Hearn, 
‘Keith or Lambton. 
| Ms. Gigantes: I would love to see the 


contract on that one, 


| Mr. Niitenberg: It does not address the 
‘contract, because the power that is required 
for Ontario would have to come from the 
jeer load plants and our most efficient coal- 
fired units. Unless the Ontario demand drops 
so low that we have an overabundance 
of hydraulic and nuclear generation, the 
next higher heating place would be coal. 
9:20 p.m. 
_ Mr. Gaunt: What is the selling price of 
ore under the present export contract? 

Mr. Niitenberg: We are talking about the 
Lake Erie cable, are we? 

Mr, Gaunt: Yes. 


Mr. Niitenberg: There is no export con- 
‘tract, and I think that is a great misconcep- 
ition. What we are entering into right now 
is looking at its technical, economic and 
environmental feasibility so that this can be 
\considered in the context of the government 
paport policy and so on. We are in the very 
early stages of answering some of the ques- 
tions that are causing concern, and the 
‘power delivery isn’t projected until 1985. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: Okay. What price have you 
got for the power that you have exported 
this year? 

_ Mr. Campbell: We are charging about 30 
‘mills. 
Mr. Gaunt: Thirty mills? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes. Three cents per kilo- 
watt-hour. 

_ Mr. Macaulay: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Chand- 
ler of Ontario Hydro is here. He is our 
resident export expert. Perhaps if Mr, Gaunt 








j 
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or any other members of the committee 
have questions related to activities in export 
or pricing, Mr. Chandler can come up to the 
table and assist them. 


Mr. Gaunt: Actually, Mr. Chairman, I 
didn’t want to pursue that, in view of the 
time. There are some questions that I 
would like to pursue, but I have some areas 
I want to touch on, and with your permis- 
sion J think I will move on. I know there 
are many others on the list. 

What percentage of revenue is currently 
going to carry the debt at Ontario Hydro? 


Mr. Macaulay. Twenty to 25 per cent. 


Mr. Gaunt: What has happened to the 
debt-equity ratio over the past 12 months? 


Mr. Macaulay: Our current experience is 
that it is improving. If you consider a reduc- 
tion in debt in relation to equity to be an 
improvement, it is currently improving to the 
point where I would expect at the end of 
the current fiscal year it would be about 
0.845. Isn’t that right, Doug? 

Mr. Gordon: Yes. 

Mr. MacDonald: Down from a peak of 87? 

Mr. Macaulay: About 86.4. In other words, 
for anyone who is not familiar with that 
term, we will owe about 84.5 cents for every 
dollar we own at the end of this year. 

Mr. Gaunt: Could you tell me how many 
employees there are in the public relations 
department of Ontario Hydro? 

Mr. Macaulay: All of those involved in 
doing that kind of work are not necessarily 
in the public relations department, but all of 
those doing that kind of work number about 
85. 

Mr. Gaunt: And how many people are 
there in the conservation division of Ontario 
Hydro? 

Mr. Macaulay: I can’t answer that. Can 
you answer that, Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. Campbell: Conservation and utilization, 
the two activities, number 60 to 70. 

Mr. Gaunt: So there are more people in 
public relations than there are in conserva- 
tion and utilization? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: If I may interrupt for 
one moment, the minister thinks that all em- 
ployees of Ontario Hydro are engaged in 
public relations. 

Mr. Wildman: Especially the Minister of 
Energy. 

Mr. Gaunt: I would also hope they are all 
engaged in conservation as well, 
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Mr. Macaulay: Mr Chairman, I think the 
member infers something by that ratio, and 
I would like to make one brief observation. 

In recent years there has been some criti- 
cism of Ontario Hydro being less inclined to 
disclose its activities than it should, and that 
involves a very major undertaking from one 
end of the province to the other. In response 
to that public criticism and the advocacy 
that point of view has received from many 
in this room, it involves a lot of people work- 
ing very hard, from one end of the province 
to the other. They work in our generation sta- 
tions, they work in our regional offices, they 
work in the Toronto office, and there are 
some in this room. 

I might add that responding to the require- 
ments of the select committee of the Ontario 
Legislature, the standing committee on re- 
sources development, the minister’s estimates 
procedures, royal commissions and_ other 
activities, involves a considerable number of 
people and a very sizeable amount of money. 

We think that is money pretty well spent. 
I don’t suggest the ratio is perfect. In fact, 
it even may be that there is nothing perfect 
about Hydro, but I would hope there is no 
inference drawn from the fact that we have 
85 people, give or take one or two, who are 
involved in the process of informing the 
people of Ontario about the utility they own. 

Mr. Gaunt: I am concerned to this extent: 
My perception of Ontario Hydro was that 
it was sort of dragged, kicking and scream- 
ing, into the conservation era. That is my 
perception. You tell me if I am wrong. 


Mr. Macaulay: You are wrong. 


Mr. Gaunt: All right. That’s fair enough. 
That is why I asked the question. It seems 
to me that the emphasis on conservation 
should be more apparent than I sense it is, 
and you tell me, Mr. Macaulay, if I am mis- 
reading it. 

Mr. Macaulay: That may be a fair criti- 
cism, but I think there is a lot of work that 
goes on that you and a lot of people are not 
aware of; that is our fault, and not yours. 
A lot of our work is involved in working 
directly with people who are large con- 
sumers and small consumers—farmers, indus- 
trial users, commercial users, shopping centre 
owners, people of all kinds, occupations and 
activities of all kinds. That isn’t necessarily 
apparent to a lot of people, and that is going 
on all the time. I just wish we were a little 
modest about talking about it than we seem 
to appear to be. 


Mr. Gaunt: That raises the whole question 


of advertising. How much money do you 
spend on advertising? 
Mr. Macaulay: About $3.5 million. 


Mr. Gaunt: Is that up last year over the 
previous year? 

Mr. Macaulay: No. It is about the same. 

Mr. Eaton: Are you advertising use or 
conservation now? 

Mr. Macaulay: We are advertising three 
things. We are advertising the wise use of 
electricity and the safe use of electricity. 
Then we have a public information program, 
which is a third component, having to do 
with load forecasts, excess capacity, the role 
of uranium and so on. 

Mr. Eaton: An excellent program. 

Mr. Gaunt: How lucky ‘we are to have 
that excess capacity. 

Mr. Macaulay: I think it is probably fair 
to say that there is not a widespread under- 
standing of what is standby capacity or 
reserve capacity, what is surplus or excess 
beyond a reasonable reserve, as say the 
Porter commission defines it, and it seems 
not unreasonable that the people of Ontario 
should have some information on that subject 
that we are able to present them with. 
Whether it is on the back of somebody 
walking up and down Yonge Street with a 
sandwich board, or whether it is a radio 
advertisement, or on television, in a news- 
paper, magazine or whatever it is, we con- 
sider that an obligation we have. I hope you 
do too. 

Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I will pass. If 
there is enough time at the end, I would 
like to come back. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. MacDonald, then Mr. 
Johnson, Mr. Newman, Mr. Eaton, Mr. 
Ruston and Mr. Miller, just as you indicated 
to us. 


Mr. Eaton: I was first, then Evelyn, then 
Murray— 


Mr. Chairman: This is the way they 
have indicated. These people have been here 
since seven o'clock, and when we finished 
the estimates they indicated they wanted to 
be heard. I listed them in order. I didn’t go 
by party. 

Mr. Eaton: Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. 
I raised one subject, and I had about six 
here that I wanted to talk about. I could | 
have kept on, but I figured I would talk 
about one subject and we would rotate, just - 
as we always do on committees; we go from » 
one party to the other. 


Mr. Chairman: You led off, Mr. Eaton. 






Mr. Eaton: 
_ Gigantes went— 

Mr. Chairman: All right. Mr. MacDonald 
has the floor. 


Mr. Eaton: —and then Mr. Gaunt. It 
should come balck to the Conservatives. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. MacDonald hasn’t 
spoken yet, and he held up his hand— 


Mr. Eaton: Neither have a couple of the 
other Conservatives. 


Mr. Chairman: I realize that. 


An hon. member: They weren’t here to 
put up their hands. 


Mr. Eaton: They were. I could have kept 
on for an hour on the one subject. 


| Mr. Chairman: Mr. MacDonald. 
| 9:30 p.m. 


__ ‘Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, away 
‘back when we began these estimates, the 
Minister indicated that one of his objectives 
was to achieve greater diversity in energy 
Be clapment. I commend him for it. It seems 
to me just plain common sense that in a 
world of insecure energy supplies one should 
have as great a diversity as possible. 

I am a little puzzled as to the apparent 
conflicts, if not real conflicts, between that 
goal the minister has enunciated and other 
things. When we started out, Julian Reed in 
his leadoff comments pointed to the state- 
iment of Clarke Rollins that seemed to be in 
rather sharp conflict with the ministry. I am 
not going to dwell on that unduly, because I 
suspect the minister can cope with grass 
roots ‘brush fires created by Clarke Rollins 
without too much difficulty. 
| However, I am more interested in what 
seems to me the conflict elsewhere. For 
example, the minister accepts diversity as an 
objective, and yet the Premier rarely speaks 
whether it is in Ontario or Texas or North 
Carolina or ‘wherever—without indicating 
very clearly a nuclear fix in terms of his 
approach to energy. I sometimes wonder 
what co-ordination there is between the 
minister and the Premier. Perhaps I can 
illustrate my point if I move to what I want 
to deal with here. It is rather interesting 
to have the minister on my left and Hydro 
on my right. I don’t know if that is the 


appropriate ideological position for— 
_ Mr. Macaulay: And you in the middle. 


| 


| 
Mr. MacDonald: And me in the middle. I 
always was a centrist, thoroughly reason- 


able— 
Mr. Macaulay: Middle of the road. 


} 


That’s right. Then Ms. 
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Mr. MacDonald: —middle of the road, or 
right. 

The minister, in his statement of October 
, his press conference when he unveiled 
the program for the next 15 years underlined, 
emphasized, nuclear program, present pro- 
gram, no new commitments through to 1995. 


Hon, Mr. Welch: That is what the state- 
ment represents. 


Mr. MacDonald: That is right, no new 
commitments, and you said you were stick- 
ing by it. Interestingly enough, by coinci- 
dence, the day after the minister made this 
statement we had Hydro before us and I 
think it was Bill Morison who indicated that 
another station is scheduled at that point for 
1993, after Darlington, 


Mr. Macaulay: No, sir. 

Mr. MacDonald: He said ‘at that point it 
was still in your program for 1993. 

Mr. Macaulay: It may be in hig program, 
but it is not in my program. 


Mr. MacDonald: Okay. I am interested to 
get that revision. The minister then went 
on— 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I hope I see that change 
reflected in your speeches now. 


Mr. MacDonald: I don’t know that it will 
change my speeches, because I was interested 
in the chairman’s comment a little while 
ago when he talked about bringing Darling- 
ton on only when it was needed. Darling- 
ton will be built and completed before you 
will start to need Darlington’s power. You 
are now, under the reschedule, to be com- 
pleted in Darlington between 1989 and 1991. 


Mr. Macaulay: You are choosing your 
words more carefully than I, regretfully, did, 
because in attempting a response to Mr. 
Newman's question I was referring to the 
hypothetical answer required under the cir- 
cumstances to the question which said: 
“What does it cost to defer Darlington?” Of 
course, as you know, if you don’t need it, it 
is one thing, if you do, it is another, and that 
is what I was attempting to say. 


Mr. MacDonald: The point I am making, 
for the edification of Mr. Newman as well 
as others, is that Darlington will be built 
before the power is needed. In fact, it will be 
completed in accordance with your revised 
schedule, calculated on the basis of the 1980 
forecast, in 1991. Darlington will not be 
needed until between 1991 and 1994, so it 
is going to be totally completed in the year 
in which it will be needed to feed into the 
grid to meet the requirements in this prov- 
ince, based on the 1980 forecast. 
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Mr. Macaulay: May I offer a comment? 

Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 

Mr. Macaulay: That is a degree of precis- 
ion 11 years hence which I think you will 
agree leaves us and the government with 
some degree of flexibility. 


Mr. MacDonald: It also leads me to 
remind ourselves that in the last seven years 
the forecast through to 1988-89 has dropped 
from 38,000 megawatts to 23,000 megawatts, 
so your own calculations in terms of your 
requirements in 1988 have gone down 38 
per cent from 38,000 megawatts, which is 
what you thought you were going to re- 
quire in 1988 in your forecast of 1974. By 
1980 you have that down to 93,000 mega- 
watts. In fact, every year in the last six or 
seven years your forecast requirements for 
1988 are down by an average of 2,400 
megawatts, the equivalent of a Pickering 
plus. 

Maybe I am wrong, maybe they will start 
to go up a bit. If you read the Globe and 
Mail editorials you may believe everybody 
is going to be running around in electric 
cars and the GO trains will all be using 
electricity and so on, that may take our 
electric requirements up, and maybe the econ- 
omy will pick up a bit. The fact of the 
matter is that in every year for the last 
seven years your forecast has dropped the 
equivalent of more than a Pickering A. In 
fact, this last year it dropped even more 
dramatically than any previous year—from 
4.6 to 3.4 per cent out towards the end of 
the century. 

Let’s not quibble over the fact that for 
economic reasons you are bringing Darling- 
ton on stream before you are going to need 
its power. It will be completely built, it 
will be in addition to your excess power 
capacity, so that if you put it on the line 
you are going to have to take others off the 
line for the next three or four years to be 
able to absorb that excess capacity. 

Mr. Eaton: Will we be able to make any 
export sales? 

Mr. MacDonald: Maybe we will be able 
to make export sales. We have 4,000 mega- 
watts of capacity now and we are averaging 
700. 

Mr. Eaton: Could I ask that as a supple- 
mentary? Do you anticipate any export sales 
from that overcapacity? 

Mr. Macaulay: I don’t know that it is an 
overcapacity. Arvo, do you want to comment 
on current export sales? 


Mr. Niitenberg: Maybe I could take the 
question back a bit. As I mentioned when 
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we were discussing hydraulic, there is a dif- 
ference in system planning and in forecasting 


between energy and capacity. Mr. MacDon- 


ald mentioned the timing of the inservice 
date for Darlington, and from a purely capac- 
ity point of view Darlington could have been 
shifted further. If it had, the lights would 
not have gone out. 

There was production capacity on our sys- 


tem to meet the expected customer needs. 


That would be high-cost production capac- 
ity as far as energy production is concerned, 
so the economics of Darlington being what 
they are and the fact that it will displace 
energy that would have been produced from 
some 1950-vintage plants and some newer 
plants such as Lennox, being fired with ex- 


pensive oil, therefore it would give an over- 


all lower unit cost to our customers. That 
was the reason for bringing Darlington m 
before the capacity need became apparent. 
From that point of view, yes it will increase 
our surplus capacity for a time. 

Mr. MacDonald: There were many other 
reasons. One ‘was that if you didn’t proceed 


with Darlington now, the nuclear industry) 


that was producing some of the parts 
wouldn’t be alive and in the position— 
Mr. Macaulay: Mr. MacDonald, I don't 
think our decisions have been based on at- 
tempting to maintain the economic viability 
of the industry. That is important to Ontario, 
but we can’t predicate our decisions on that, 
there have to be a whole lot of other factors 
involved ‘as well. a 


Mr. MacDonald: In your system expansion 
program you explain that one of the reasons 
why is because the industry to provide the 
parts for the completion of it wouldn't be’ 
there. | 

Mr. Macaulay: I don’t know if we sa) 
that is one of the reasons why or that 1 
one of the byproducts, but certainly it is a 
economic factor in Ontario. 

Mr. MacDonald: I am not going to quib) 
ble over words. 

Let me get back to reconcile this diversit | 
of approach with what as I understand. it-' 
and I have listened to a few million word 
of testimony in the last five years—is not © 
diversity as far 'as Hydro is concerned. Yo. 
now have approximately one-third nuclear ii 
your system. By the time Darlington | 
finished you will have approaching one hal 
All your eggs are beginning to get into or 
basket. 
9:40 p.m. 


The thing that interests me about the pr 
gram that the minister has raised is that 1 
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talks of having 2,000 megawatts more of hy- 
draulic power by 1995. The Hydro witnesses 
this evening have told us that is pushed on. 
I draw to the minister’s attention that in the 
Hydro expansion program of 1980, based on 
the 1980 load forecast, in table 4-1, you will 
find that for the uncommitted program for the 
years 1991 to 1995—that will be the comple- 
tion of your 15 years of energy security— 
hydraulic power is zero; nuclear, zero; coal, 
zero. 
How does one equate your proposal that 
youre going to have 2,000 megawatts of hy- 
draulic power in that 15-year program when 
ydro’s program states that in that period 
here will be zero? Indeed, coal, zero. In other 
ords, Onakawana isn’t going to be in by 
1995. How do you reconcile thatP Do you 
fellows get together? Do you talk with each 
ther when you make these projections? I 
raised this last week in estimates. 
The fascinating thing was that Bill Morison 
same before the committee the day after you 
nade your announcement, and’ when I raised 
he question of Onakawana he was a little 
jtartled. He said he didn’t think the study was 
soing to be finished until 1981—the end of 
his year or the beginning of next year. 
_ Mr. Macaulay: That’s 1981. 
| Mr. MacDonald: Right. In other words, the 
inister has predicated a program of 1,000 
fegawatts of power being produced for 
- aiheaen and the study hasn’t been finished. 
\s I understand it the study may suggest that 
ae don’t produce electricity up there—you 
asify it or liquify it. That may be an alterna- 
‘ve. But the minister has said 1,000 mega- 


vatts of electric power. 


Mr. Macaulay: Or equivalent. 

, Mr. MacDonald: He didn’t say “or equiva- 
ont.” He just said 1,000 megawatts of electric 
ower. 

I come back to the other contradiction that 
merged the very next day, when there was 
9 further nuclear commitment. You correct 
tis now, but one of your vice-presidents said, 
cording to the program two or three months 
30, there was another nuclear station for 
393. 

Mr. Macaulay: He’s not a vice-president; 
28 a very senior and able official. 

_Mr. MacDonald: I thought he was vice- 
resident in charge of design. 

‘Mr. Macaulay: No, he’s a director. 

Mr. MacDonald: Sorry. 


Mr. Macaulay: That’s all right. In the full- 
¥ss of time, no doubt that will be corrected. 
It’s highly possible that internal planning, 
lsed on earlier forecasts, might well have a 
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number of hypothetical possibilities, of which 
that could be one. But in terms of commit- 
ments on the part of the board of directors 
of Ontario Hydro, there is nothing to indicate 
anything beyond Darlington. I wasn’t there. 
I don’t know what Mr. Morison said, or the 
context in which he said it. 

Mr. MacDonald: But, Mr. Macaulay, you 
go back to your schedule which you had on- 
line prior to the 1980 forecast revisions, your 
system expansion program revised on the basis 
of the 1980— 

Mr. Macaulay: But nothing committed, Mr. 
MacDonald. 


Mr. MacDonald: I grant you it wasn’t com- 
mitted, but it was in the schedule for another 
one in 1993. 

Mr. Macaulay: We've got all kinds of 
things in our files. I could bring you a mile 
of files that have all kinds of hypothetical pos- 
sibilities. But until the board of directors says, 
“That’s what we're going to do,” it isn’t 
going to be done. 

Mr. MacDonald: Now that Darlington isn’t 
going to be needed, now that its power isn’t 
really going to be needed until about 1994, 
I can understand how you have revised it 
when it is not even in your plans. 


Mr. Macaulay: I think Mr. Niitenberg has 
explained the economics of the decision. 


Mr. MacDonald: This “economics of the 
decision” to continue to bring on nuclear 
plants, which means that you are then going 
to take offstream, admittedly, some what 
higher-cost plants, surely is somewhat in con- 
tradiction to this diversity. You can keep on 
doing that until you have 75 per cent or 80 
per cent of your capacity nuclear and shoving 
off the end of the line the old plants. 

Mr, Macaulay: What was it? Thirty-six 
per cent hydraulic? 

Mr. MacDonald: Thirty-eight per cent, in 
your annual report. 

Mr. Macaulay: We're pretty pleased about 
that. There’s certainly no desire on our 
part to see that diminish. As you know, 
we ve talked about extensions. 

Ms. Gigantes: But there are points when 
water flows over the dam in order to keep 
the nuclear plants going. We've had testi- 
mony to that effect. 

Mr. MacDonald: Let me not get this con- 
fused. What I am trying to get reconciled 
—and let me put it to the minister—is that 
you envisage by 1995, 2,000 megawatts, I 
presume, in capacity, but it will produce 
only 660 megawatts of energy during that 
period. I see nothing in the program. In 
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fact it’s zilch. For lignite, it’s 1,000 mega- 
watts; and it’s zilch in Hydro’s expansion 
program. How do you reconcile that? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr, Chairman, I think 
that’s a reasonable question. 


Mr. MacDonald: That’s why I asked it. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I want to draw the 
honourable members’ attention to the docu- 
ment to which Mr. MacDonald makes ref- 
erence, Energy Security for the Eighties, 
announced within days of my appointment— 


Mr. MacDonald: I was always puzzled 
why it was Energy Security for the Eighties 
and it ran to 1995. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: It’s just part of the mod- 
esty with which we label these particular 
projects. 

Mr. Eaton: We always look a little ahead. 


Mr. MacDonald: It’s what you call an 
overlap. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I think the background 
is very important. It’s very important to 
realize it was in the context of moving us 
from a dependency of 80 per cent with 
respect to our total primary requirements 
out-of-province, to 65 per cent. It’s impor- 
tant to see this part of Ontario’s contribu- 
tion to self-sufficiency— 


Mr. MacDonald: And increase your in- 
digenous sources from 22 per cent to 35 
per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s right. Having 
said that, there was the breakdown at that 
time of the long-term goals, as they would 
reflect, committed as I still am as the Min- 
ister of Energy, the concept of diversifica- 
tion. 

Although I can’t change the content of 
the reports to which Mr. MacDonald! has 
made reference, in consultation with the 
chairman of Ontario Hydro I have indi- 
cated that those documents still represent 
the goals of this ministry. 


Mr. MacDonald: But is it their goal, in 
view of these figures? 


Hon. Mr. Welch: I wouldn’t be surprised 
if perhaps there may be some review of this 
matter, in light of the announced goals with 
respect to diversification, the principle one 
of which— 

Mr. MacDonald: Just ia minute, Mr. Min- 
ister. This is a review that has been made 
since your statement. This is the system 
expansion program based on the new load 


forecast which came in in February, five 


months after your statement. 


Mr. Macaulay: I think maybe the min- 
ister is referring to another review of the 
review. 

Mr. MacDonald: Let’s not confuse this, 
The minister makes his statement on Oc 
tober 1 with regard to diversification. He 
cites 2,000 megawatts of hydraulic and — 
1,000 megawatts from lignite. Five or six 
months later, on the base of your 1980 
forecast, you come out with a statement 
as zero, zero on both of these points. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t know when the | 
studies would have started that resulted in | 
this. All I’m saying is we're talking about 
an objective for 1995. I don’t take back this | 
particular document. This document has | 
been discussed with the Chairman of Hydro | 
and it represents the policy intentions of | 
Hydro. 

Mr. MacDonald: It may represent his 
policy, but the system isn’t aiming at it. | 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I wouldn’t be surprised 
if there would be— | 

Mr. Macaulay: We have a long way to 
go, Mr. MacDonald, The minister has a: 
reat capacity for defining our aims. | 

Mr. MacDonald: Mr. Macaulay, youre. 
not going to con me. You make this state- 
ment five months after the minister made. 











his diversification objective statement. In) 
your statement made five months after- 
wards, on the basis of the 1980 forecast, 


you have acknowledged neither of those’ 
points. 
Mr. Macaulay: As I said, those are a lot; 
of years. 
Mr. MacDonald: I'll take you both out to) 
lunch, so you can talk it over. ; 
Mr. Macaulay: We'll be delighted. Wil 
you pick up the tab? 
Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s the first positive 
offer I’ve had in 17 years from the membe 
for York South. It will be a long lunch. | 


Mr. Macaulay: I think it’s fair to say, Mr’ 
MacDonald, that it’s a lot of years dow 
the road, and the minister has the capacit li 
to offer very significant policy guidance t { 
Ontario Hydro. Those are part of an un 
committed iprogram for, as Mr. Niitenber’ 
described earlier, engineering studies. 
9:50 p.m. | 


| 

They can be stepped up, slowed dow: 
spread out—a whole lot of things can happe _ 
over a prolonged period of time, but thé 
doesn’t prejudice the ultimate realization «— 
what the minister is talking about. He hi i. 
indicated to us that he, like you, has di 
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tected some variance between those two. I 
can assure you he has also indicated also he 
thinks that is worthy of some review, and I 
have said, “Mr. Minister, we agree.’ 

Mr. MacDonald: Very good, but I would 
have hoped in a five-month period you 
would have detected it and it would have 
been acknowledged in this. 

Mr. Macaulay: That is not an unreason- 
jable observation. 

Mr. MacDonald: Very good. Now let me 
proceed to the third point. Fourteen billion 
dollars in the next 15 years is going to be 
spent on renewables. This year renewable 
lenergy development—well, let’s go back a bit 
lis show you how meaningless these figures 
may be. 

' In the estimates in 1978-79, where you 
lwere going to spend over $2 million, you in 
fact spent $812,000, 45 per cent of what you 
allocated. Last year, your estimates were 


$2,294,500. How much was spent, just as a 
matter of curiosity? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: We are not able to 
provide that information. The books are not 
closed yet. We are waiting for some— 

_ Mr. MacDonald: But you know ball-park 
figures. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t know ball-park 
igures. 

/ Mr. MacDonald: You underspent. 

_ Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t know that we 
spent it all, but certainly the budget was 
substantially spent. 

| Mr. MacDonald: Substantially spent? It 
was 45 per cent the year before. What is 
substantial? 

_ Hon. Mr. Welch: Oh, it would be higher 
‘han that. 

Mr. MacDonald: Sixty or 65 per cent? 
This year you are going to spend $6,199,000. 
That is the first gesture, the first baby step 
n the direction of spending $14 billion in 
the next 15 years. I am rather curious as to 
what is the breakdown of that $14 billion. 

| Hon. Mr. Welch: You are very consistent 
n that, because you have continued to ask 
that since the day of the press conference. 

' (Mr. MacDonald: I read the minister’s 
‘peeches, and he was up in the clay belt a 
veek or so ago, April 18 to be exact, where 
te was talking about the energy from waste 
program. In it he says, “As I have just 
nentioned, we estimate that for our energy 
tom waste program to reach its goal by 
995 requires an investment of $3 billion.” 


Hon. Mr. Welch: That’s right. 
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Mr. MacDonald: So energy from waste 
represents $3 billion of that $14 billion. Pre- 
sumably you have done some calculations. 
Can you ‘give us a breakdown of that $14 
billion as to how you expect it is going to 
be spent? How much on biomass? How 
mulch on wind? How much on solar? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
mind trying to provide these answers now, 
but this vote was about three votes ago. We 
have gone through this. We are into On- 
tario Hydro at the moment. We have com- 
pleted all these votes. If you would like to 
give us some time to see if we ‘can put these 
together, this is the whole renewable energy 
field. My renewable energy staff were ob- 
viously been told they wouldn’t be needed 
today. 

Mr. MacDonald: Okay, at some other time, 
if I am missing it, because I was not here the 
other night. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I would be glad to. 

Mr. MacDonald: That is going to provide 
five per cent of our energy at that point. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: No, I think it is 3.2 
from energy from waste and 1.8 from solar, 
making five per cent. 

Mr. MacDonald: That’s right, a total of 
five, correct. I don’t know five per cent of 
what, but if five per cent is what is going 
to be the peak load of Hydro at that point, it 
is about 1,500 total energy. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: It is five per cent of the 
primary energy that helps move us from 
22.5 to— 

Mr. MacDonald: Okay, Mr. Minister. The 
chairman of Hydro has conceded there is 
nothing in here to acknowledge the diversi- 
fication in your objectives. 

Mr. Macaulay: Please, sir, don’t put words 
in my mouth. 

Hon. Mr. Welch: You notice the figure 
with which he was— 


Mr. Macaulay: If you want to take issue 
with what the minister says, please don't 
get Hydro caught in that crossfire. 


Mr. MacDonald: You conceded that it was 
a reasonable point that there is nothing in 
here by 1995 on hydraulic and coal, so there 
is no argument about it. 


Mr. Niitenberg: Could I make a point? 
The document that is being referred to is 
the 1980 review of the system expansion 
program as approved, so the whole program 
focuses on the committed portion. In order 
to be able to see and level manpower re- 
quirements, we will look at what is needed 
in terms of capacity additions and tack on 
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a very short, unreviewed portion of the un- 
committed program. There is only one refer- 
ence in the table, and that is the last table 
that you referred to, which shows the un- 
committed program on their various load 
forecast scenarios, and with a 3.4 per cent 
load forecast those figures hold true. 

At the same time, we have a number of 
study programs in effect which will cover 
the feasibility and the economic sequence 
and developing of these hydraulic sites I 
talked about previously that could be activa- 
ted, and at the same time we are also doing 
a feasibility and basic engineering study at 
Onzkawana, which ‘hopefully will reach a 
point where an intelligent decision can be 
made about it during 1981. 

These are part of the uncommitted pro- 
gram which is being looked at as possible 
alternatives to plug in, if and when the need 
arises. 

Mr. MacDonald: Fair enough. I can under- 
stand over in Hydro you run a business and 
you have to work from your studies and 
yor engineering studies. What I am trying 
to figure out is how the minister has jumped 
so far ahead of you that he has 1,000 mega- 
watts from lignite, 2,000 hydraulic and 2,000 
_from what ivory tower did those figures get 
plucked and how meaningful are they? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: Mr. Chairman, I think 
Hydro thas responded to that. That is the 
goal and that goal has been communicated 
to the organization through the chairman. 

Ms. Gigantes: Does it mean we can expect 
that Darlington won’t be needed, even ac- 
cording to the 1980 forecasts if they incor- 
porate these other projects, until well past 
1994? 

Hon. Mr. Welch: I don’t think you could 
come to that conclusion on that basis. 

Mr. MacDonald: On the basis of the pres- 
ent load forecast is right. You see, if all of 
this is fulfilled you won’t need to build an- 
other nuclear giant, conceivably in this cen- 
tury. Then you would really be achieving 
your role of diversification. 

Mr. Macaulay: Do you mean after Darl- 
ington? 

Mr. MacDonald: Yes. 

Mr. Macaulay: Yes, I think that is quite 
possible. 

Mr. MacDonald: Quite possible? 

Mr. Macaulay: But it is also quite possible 
what you said is not correct. 


Mr. MacDonald: If the load forecast is 
out. 
Mr. Macaulay: The buck, unfortunately, 


stops across the road in Hydro. We have 
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to make the decisions in due course on 
whether your predication, either way, must. 
be realized. Consequently, we can sit in this 
room and hypothesize until we are blue in- 
the face about what we have to have and 
what we don’t have to have. Hydro, under | 
the law, has to make a decision and has to. 
be accountable for the results of that deci-— 
sion in 1993. That is why I say that what 
you just said may well be the case, but | 
it may turn out not to be the case. That is ' 
the risk we run and will continue to run. 


Mr. MacDonald: I thought I brought it. 
down with me, although I haven't got it 
here, but in the press release you put out) 
with your annual report you spoke about 
the possibility of renewables making any. 
sort of major contribution as being far, far 
away. That is a little out of sync with the: 
kind of statements the minister is making. — 

Mr. Did we say “far, far 
away ? | 

Mr. MacDonald: Who has that press re- 
lease? Why didn’t I bring that down? | 

Mr. Macaulay: Doggone it, why dont I 
have it? | 

Mr. Wildman: Would one of those 85 
people with the PR department here have 
it? | 

Mr. MacDonald: Far, far down the line. 

Mr. Macaulay: Now, listen, Mr. Ruben 
and Miss Erins would be very unhappy, Mr: 
Wildman, if you suggested they were paic. 
employees of Ontario Hydro. 

Mr. MacDonald: May I say this in con 
clusion? One of the things which is in the 
terms of reference of the select committee-_ 
and I think it would be beneficial for every’ 
body—is to explore the relationship betwee 
Hydro and government. So many other thing 
have come into our agenda that we haven’ 
come to it. There may be other events in- 
tervene, starting on Thursday night even. 


Mr. W. Newman: You had five years t, 
work on it. | 

Mr. MacDonald: We covered a lot 0. 
other things. We had a program and sud 
denly the Premier (‘Mr. Davis) decided wi 
should take a look at the whole area of th 
uranium contracts, so we spent all our tim) 
on that. 

Mr. Macaulay: Mr. MacDonald, I think | 
could save you those hearings. The relatior | 
ship is idyllic. We get along just like a hous | 


| 


on fire. i 

Mr. MacDonald: I have just proved t 
night that it isn’t as idyllic as you are claim 
ing. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. S| 





Macaulay: 





Mr. Chairman: Five more members ‘have 
indicated they want to speak. I am not try- 
ing to cut you off. They are Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Newman, Mr. Eaton, Mr. Ruston and 
Mr. Miller. 








. 
‘10 p.m. 







Mr. J. Johnson: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
‘Mr. Macaulay, I would like to ask a few ques- 
tions regarding Hydro. First of all, I would 
like to compliment you on your very wise 
decision to equalize rural Hydro rates for our 
constituents in the country. 

Mr. Macaulay: Mr. Johnson, thank you for 
giving us credit for that, but I think it came 
rom outside Hydro. 
| Mr. W. Newman: He wants to thank you 
or co-operating. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Eaton paid credit where 
‘credit was due earlier, so I was just giving 
prow an extra plug. 

_ Mr. Macaulay: We appreciate that in ad- 
Parice. I think maybe you had better reserve 
the applause, though, until the outcome is a 


little more evident. 


_ Mr. J. Johnson: If there is good news and 
bad news, that is the good news. I have a 
couple of questions I would like to ask you 
and one is in regard to the Limestone-Colbeck 
hydro transmission line, the new 500-kilovolt 
dine. Mr. Gaunt mentioned earlier twinning 
the line. We had a 230. You would twin it 
with the 500. A couple of years ago this was 
srought up at the time they were working 
on it. In fact, they are still working on it. I 
asked the chairman of Hydro at that time, Mr. 
Robert Taylor, if there was any possibility of 
ever tripling that line. I was assured and it is 
recorded in Hansard there would be no possi- 
oility whatsoever of running a third line down 
‘rom Bruce to Halton. 

__Mr. Macaulay: Mr. Campbell, would you 
‘ike to respond? I do not know what you are 
calking about when you talk about a line that 
's already twinned. We do not have anything 
‘winned with our 500-kilovolt line. 

_ Mr. Campbell: We had two circuits on one 
ie line. It is a twin-circuit tie. 

_ Mr. J. Johnson: Do you have a twin line 
tom Colbeck to Limestone? 

| Mr. Campbell: There is also a 230-kilovolt 
ine. 

' Mr. J. Johnson: You have 230 and 500. I 
was assured by Mr. Taylor there would be 
ho possibility whatsoever of running a third 
ine, 

Mr. Gordon: As I indicated to you before, 
Mr. Johnson, I think it is highly unlikely we 
vill be putting another line down that cor- 
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ridor. Part of it has to do with the fact that 
we will be going before an Environmental 
Assessment Board and that will be the route 
for the additional line out of Bruce. It will 
be given consideration by a number of bodies 
and authorities. As we said, and I am sure 
Mr. Taylor indicated the same thing to you, 
it is unlikely, in my view anyway, that we 
would be— 

Mr. J. Johnson: I accepted the former chair- 
man’s opinion that there would be no reason 
to run another line down. I assured my con- 
stituents and I certainly hope that Hydro will 


stand behind the commitment of its former 
chairman. 


Mr. Macaulay: I think that is a pretty safe 
prediction to make, Mr. Johnson. It is diffi- 
cult for Hydro to make a categorical state- 
ment in a situation where it does not control 
the ultimate alignment of the line. There will 
be six moons in the sky before that ever hap- 
pens, because we cannot say that. Certainly, 
going by the law of probabilities, I do not 
know how in the world anyone would ever 
decree there should be another line, side by 
side with that one. 


Mr. J. Johnson: That is fair enough. 


Mr. Gordon: But it is clear, Mr. Johnson, 
that we do require another line out of Bruce. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Well, run it in some other 
direction but not that way—through Mr. 
Gaunt’s— 

Mr. Gaunt: Oh, no you don’t. 


Mr. Macaulay: We might take it up across 
Georgian Bay and along the north shore and 
down that way somewhere. 


Mr. J. Johnson: As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Chairman, I have another line from Fergus 
to Guelph and another upgrading from Fergus 
across to Orangeville. We have enough in 
Wellington-Dufferin-Peel for the next 10 
years, so stay out of that area. 


Mr. Eaton: Can I ask a supplementary on 
that, Mr. Chairman? You are considering run- 
ning a line across Lake Erie. Is there any 
possibility of running a line under Lake 
Huron, hooking in at Sarnia someplace to get 
it into western Ontario? 

Mr. Niitenberg: The simple answer is 
no. Underwater cable of that capacity and 
length is technically a very complex under- 
taking, The Lake Erie crossing would be 
the longest in North America, so the links 
you are talking about would exceed present 
technology and the cost would be extremely 
high. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Macaulay, back in 
relation to the present line that was stalled 
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at Halton’s border for some time and is now 
advancing, we have gone through four to 
five years’ delay in running this line. A lot 
of it is due to legal expropriation and so on. 
I personally have the feeling that many of 
the land owners—I should not say maybe 
they were not treated fairly, but certainly 
there was a lack of communication some- 
where along the line. Considering the 
amount of money we are paying lawyers 
and legal personnel representing both par- 
ties, I think if we gave the land owners a 
little extra compensation in the first place 
we would create better feelings for Hydro, 
for the province and for everybody con- 
cerned. The only people who would not 
benefit would be the legal profession and, 
quite frankly, I do not have too much 
sympathy for them. 

Mr. Macaulay: I think the minister should 
be allowed to respond to that. 


Hon. Mr. Welch: A conflict of interest 
here. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I think we have a willing 
buyer and a willing seller, there is no prob- 
lem. But where we need, for the people of 
Ontario, to obtain a parcel of land, whether 
for highway or for transmission corridors, I 
believe people are entitled not only to a 
fair market value but to something extra 
for the inconvenience they suffer, I realize 
there is something built into it, but I 
maintain that is not sufficient. It should 
be a higher amount. I do not know how to 
come up with the figure it should be, but 
I do feel, when you are taking away land 
owned by people for a century, sometimes 
the dollar value is just not enough. 

If we do have to equate it with dollars, 
then surely we should err on the side of 
being a little more 'generous. We would 
certainly save in terms of lawsuits and the 
problems that result. I speak on behalf of 
the many constituents I have dealt with. 
I truly think we should take a careful look 
at the procedure we have gone through in 
the past few years. 


Mr. Macaulay: I think it is safe to say, 
Mr, Johnson, that we learned a great deal 
over those years. Nobody likes to be re- 
quired to enter into negotiations to dispose 
of his land if he does not want to. Conse- 
quently it provides an atmosphere for those 
discussions and negotiations that presents 
some real difficulty. We are hopeful that, 
speaking of this particular line you are 
referring to, that is, the second line out of 
Bruce, the process of environmental assess- 
ment and all the information procedures 


involved in that will permit those who have 
some involvement to understand what is 
going on and will help us all in under- 
standing what is an equitable arrangement. 
It is, of course, necessary for the process 
of environmental assessment to take place 
before the ultimate negotiations. It may 
well be, as we move into the environ- 
mental assessment, attitudes will be re- 
formed and changed and modified by sub- 
sequent selection of the ultimate route. The 
assessment itself will look at a number of 
different alternatives and it may be that you 
line in one route and out of another route, 
My attitude changes pretty quickly depend- 
ing on what the decision is at that time. 
Certainly Hydro hhas developed a degree 
of sensitivity, call it scar tissue if you like, 
as a result of circumstances over recent! 
years, We are going to make some mistakes’ 
and be sorry that we did, but we are going 
to make fewer mistakes. I hope we are 
going to do a good job for all the people of: 
Ontario because it is your money and mine, 
individually or collectively, we are spending 
when we ‘compensate those farmers. } 
10:10 p.m. | 
Mr. J. Johnson: I agree entirely, but there 
are two points I would like to make. 
Mr. Gaunt mentioned the number of peo 
ple that you have in PR, and I think 8 
was a figure thrown out. I think possibly 
some of these people should be trained it 
negotiations with, let’s call them, rural peo 
ple, involving hydro purchases. | 
Mr. Macaulay: Some of them are. Mr’ 
MacCarthy, who is here tonight and who ha. 
the responsibility in this area, could talk a 
some length, but there isn’t time. Some 0. 
them are involved and increasingly involve 
in just that area of activity. That is evidenc’ 
of what I was speaking of a minute ago. — 
4 


Mr. J. Johnson: I accept that. : 

The other point I would like to make i 
that you mentioned that we are using On 
tario money to purchase this land. I main 
tain that if all Ontario benefits from hydr, 
corridors then all of Ontario should be will, 
ing to chip in and pay the cost to the peopl! 
who are affected by the transmission corr 
dors. 

I would like to compliment you on you 
article appearing in Electricity, on March ¢) 
“Ontario Hydro earned more than $155 mi_ 
lion from power export sales to the Unite 
States utilities last year.” Then you go 0, 
to state: “The fact is more than 95 per cel 
£ the power it exports is produced fro 
United States coal. Ontario is importing © 
raw resource, coal, ‘and selling it back as ~ 





} 
| 





finished product, electricity.” I am sure the 
NDP would fully support this program. 
“The revenue helps pay for the American 
coal Hydro purchases to meet Ontario needs 
and offsets some of its power production 
costs.” 

Mr. Macaulay, I congratulate you on this 
statement. I think it is the type of program 
we should be following through on. If we 
have natural resources the Americans want 
that we are not using and we can sell them 
a finished product, that is excellent. You 
deserve the. congratulations of most of the 
members of this House. Some of them won’t 
jagree. 
| Mr. Macaulay: Thank you. I don’t take 
iany credit for that, but the 28,000 people of 
‘Hydro deserve a great deal of credit for it 
and I will be glad to convey to them your 
;comments. 





' Mr. Wildman: Excuse me, have you cal- 
‘culated the effect on the northern Ontario 
tourist outfitters of the effects of acid rain? 
Mr. J. Johnson: If we can buy the north- 
ern Ontario coal we will be glad to— 


| Mr. Wildman: No, no. 





Mr. J. Johnson: The problem then is you 


} 

! 

will say we are selling it to the United States 
for nothing. 

_ I would like to make one more comment 
and this is in relation to nuclear power. I am 
fully in support of nuclear power. I feel 
quite strongly that there is a lack of informa- 
tion available on nuclear. We are ‘concerned 
about the Three Mile Island near-tragedy, yet 
a few weeks ago there was an offshore dis- 
aster in Norway in which 50 to 60 oil drill- 
ers were killed. We have the Springhill, 
Nova Scotia, coal miners who perished a 
few years ago. We lhave in England and 
Wales the tragedy of the slag heap sliding 
down on the school and smothering the 
children there. In every source of energy we 
deal with, whether it’s coal, oil or what- 
ever, there is tragedy and concern. 

| Uranium is not any more of a ‘concern 
than any of the other situations. It is a 
perceived concern, but the problem is these 
others have already shown that they can 
create disaster. I think sometimes we go off 
on a tangent and we start becoming so con- 
cerned about some of the problems relating 
to the perceived problem that we forget 
about the real problems existing today. 

_ I fully support the statements of the Pre- 
mier (Mr. Davis) and the Minister of Energy 
Mr. Welch) in support of nuclear power. 


_ Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
series of questions and comments which I 
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would like to ask Mr. Macaulay or the minis- 
ter to comment on. 

I know we have had a special select com- 
mittee under the very able leadership of 
Mr. MacDonald going on now four or five 
years—something like that—a long time. I 
read the newspapers each day and watch the 
news at night when I get an opportunity, 
and I look at the total world situation we 
are faced with in energy. We are looking 
at a very explosive situation in the Middle 
East right now. 

I don’t want to go on at great length, but 
here we have in Ontario a potential to pro- 
duce energy ‘by means of electric power 
through our Candu reactor which 1 think is 
probably proving one of the safest and best 
ways to produce electrical power in the 
world. Here we are sitting here asking for 
environmental safeguards—and they are fine; 
you have agreed to those—but we have a 
source of energy within our grasp right now 
and we are talking about what is going to 
happen with world supplies of oil, and how 
Wwe are going to carry on, and climbing 
prices—I'm mixing maybe provincial with 
federal, but I think we are talking about a 
global situation. 

I was the member who represented the 
riding at the time when Ontario's first nuclear 
plant, Pickering A, was built and was there 
when Pickering B was discussed and going 
to be built. I think the people living in that 
area, with the exception of some of the tactics 
that have been used, are by and large not 
afraid of that plant. I used to live within a 
mile of it myself. I didn’t move because I 
was afraid of the plant. I moved because I 
happen to be a real farmer, Mr. MacDonald, 
and I moved back into the rural areas of the 
same township. 

I guess what I am saying is that we fare 
talking about producing electricity. You 
stopped advertising electric heating for 
homes because you ‘want to conserve elec- 
tricity. There is no way that we know of 
to store it in any great quantities at this 
time. I would like to ask if you are doing 
any research in that field. 

Mr. Macaulay: Storing electricity? 

Mr. W. Newman: Yes, storing electrical 
power. 

Mr. 
gone. 

Mr. W. Newman: Exactly. But has any re- 
search been done in any way, shape or form 
into storing this power? 

Mr. Macaulay: Well, maybe in the battery 
field. 


Macaulay: Once you make it it’s 
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Mr. W. Newman: I know, on a limited 
scale, but on any major scale? 

Mr. Niitenberg: The technology that’s 
available for “storage of electricity” would 
be a pump storage scheme. We are investi- 
gating the possibility of adding that into the 
mix of generation. Under that we could use 
off-peak energy and retain or pump water 
into a pond which could be used then at 
the time of peak. You are not storing elec- 
tricity but you are storing energy that can 
be converted to electricity. 

Mr. Campbell: In fact, we have such a 
scheme in Niagara Falls today. 


Hon. Mr, Welch: This may not be right 
on the point but perhaps it does provide an 
opportunity, in keeping with the spirit of 
my colleagues’ comments in so far as the 
role of electricity is concerned and _ taking 
advantage of this so far ‘as our energy future 
is concerned. I was going to share with 
members of the committee that the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers Association and other 
groups within our provincial industry family 
are going to sponsor an electricity confer- 
ence in Toronto in October which will be 
supported by the Ministry of Industry and 
Tourism and by the Ministry of Energy. 
The conference is really designed to bring to- 
gether representatives from the provincial, 
national and international scenes to discuss 
the role of electricity as a very vital part 
of the economy of Ontario. 

A major theme of the conference will be 
the role that electricity can play in achiev- 
ing greater energy security in Ontario. One 
issue will be the substitution of electricity 
for crude oil in heating and transportation 
and in industry and other areas. Another 
issue, equally as important, is the supply of 
steam to industry as a byproduct of electrical 
generation. 

So we are going to invite a fairly wide- 
ranging discussion on the role of electricity in 
Ontario’s industrial strategy and, as honour- 
able members have said already tonight, the 
public’s need for some information concern- 
ing the economic costs and the environ- 
mental impact and safety of electricity. The 
planning is under way now for this confer- 
ence in October here in the province and I 
think it will speak to many of the interests 
that the honourable member has just 
mentioned. 


10:20 p.m. 


I want some direction, Mr. Chairman. As 
you know, the member for Carleton East 
(Ms. Gigantes) has gone to prepare for an 
adjournment debate on some ‘answer I gave 
in the House. If these estimates could be 


completed by about 10:28 so that 1 could — 


rush to my seat to be there to account to 
the member, I would be obliged. 

Mr. W. ‘Newman: Mr. Chairman, I haven't 
quite finished yet. I am sorry, but I gave you 
m 
is "fain enough. Everybody is entitled to have 
his say. I wanted to talk either to the min- 
ister or Mr. Macaulay about the exporting 
of cars. 

Mr. Eaton: Could I ask one supplement- 
ary? You have off-peak-hour use with some 
industries. What about the possibility of 


individual use for off-peak loads? In other 


words, if I am using electricity for drying 
erain or something on my farm, is there any 
idea of a different way of monitoring it so 


that if I ‘am using hydro-electric power from | 


nine in the evening to six in the morning I 
could get a cheaper rate? 

Mr. Macaulay: Could you say something, 
Mr. Gordon, about time-of-use rates? Maybe 
this is an appropriate moment to introduce 
this. 


Mr. Gordon: This was one of the strong 
recommendations that came out of the hear- 
ing on electricity costing and pricing by the . 


name fairly early in the evening. That — 





Ontario Energy Board. At the present time, | 
Hydro is reviewing those recommendations. — 


It is likely that the implementation at the 
wholesale level will take place probably with. 
the 1982 rate. 
You are talking about the: 


Mr. Eaton: 
wholesale level. I am talking of my own 
individual operation. Is there any way you 
can put any device on my meter to know’ 
I am using it between nine in the evening» 
and six in the morning? Is that a simple 
thing to do? Is it an easy conversion, a $100 
conversion that could go on my meter, or 
what? 
Hon. Mr. Welch: Excuse me, Mr. Eaton. 
Would the members of the committee ex-‘ 
cuse me to go to the House? 
Mr. Eaton: We don’t need you to answer 
these things, Mr. Minister. You are excused. 
Mr. Gordon: I was going to say, Mr.) 
Eaton, that it will apply to the wholesale, 
system first and then there will be rate; 
structures that will develop to take that 
through to retail rates, both in the munic-. 
ipalities and out in the rural. | 
Mr. Eaton: We are not dealing on @ 
wholesale basis; we are dealing directly with. 
Ontario Hydro. That has been our problem 
in rural Ontario for a number of years. | 
Mr. Macaulay: Wait a minute. 


Mr. Eaton: The local village gets it cheap 
er than we do. We are finally coming aroun 


‘to getting it close to the same rate. Now you 
are saying that if the village can use it at 
the peak hours more cheaply they are going 
to get a cheaper rate again, but if I do that 
at the low hours you can’t do anything. 

| Mr. Macaulay: No, that is not what the 
president is saying. Let him finish. 


Mr. Gordon: It will apply to our whole- 
‘sale billing, and there is a wholesale billing 
also to the rural system. It buys power from 
‘Ontario Hydro wholesale and retails it. We 
will have to apply that basis of billing at the 
wholesale level before we end up with rate 
structures and conditions of service that will 
apply at the retail level. It will be several 


years off before that takes place. 


Mr. Eaton: If you are saying we are get- 
‘ing hydro in rural Ontario at wholesale 
orices, our wholesale is cheaper than what 


the consumer is getting it at retail. 





| Mr. Gordon: I am not saying that. 

| Mr. McKessock: Could you put a timer 
with a recorder on each individual farm and 
set it that way? 

' Mr. Gordon: Yes. There will be a type of 
metering that will differentiate between what 
vou do in the day and what you do in the 
right. 

' Mr. Eaton: Is that available now for indi- 
vidual operations? 

_ Mr. Gordon: Not at the present time in 
Jntario. 

_ Mr. J. Johnson: Is it in the planning stages? 


| ONE, Gordon: Yes. As I indicated, this was 
me of the recommendations that came out 
if the Ontario Energy Board. Hydro will be 
jonsidering those recommendations. 





_ Mr. Eaton: How soon can I look to have 
. meter on my farm that will give me a 
heaper rate for what I use between nine 
a the evening and six in the morning? 

Mr. Gordon: I would say it is maybe three 
ears off, 


Mr. Eaton: That is not bad. I am going to 


ep a record of that. 


_ Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, that was 
| supplementary question asked Se my col- 
eague. I hadn’t quite finished yet. I would 
ke to ask the chairman of Ontario Hydro— 
iaybe he.can’t answer this without the min- 
ter here, but we have talked about it for 

long time—whether we export the raw 
1aterial to the United States to produce 
ower for its own use or whether we pro- 
uce the power here with our own materials 
ad export the power. Otherwise we create 
ie jobs, we keep the technology which we 
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have here, and I think Ontario Hydro has 
tremendous technology in the nuclear field. 

I hate to see that lost. I don’t want to go 
back in history and refer to a federal Tory 
government that scrapped a certain aircraft; 
I wouldn’t want to do that, But I just point 
out that we do have the expertise, the tech- 
nology is here, and it would be a crime to 
lose that by exporting the raw material to 
produce the power, primarily in the United 
States but also in other parts of the world, 
when we could be producing it here with 
nuclear energy and exporting that power to 
the United States. 

I would like to ask your opinion on it. I 
happen to believe that if we’ve got the raw 
materials here and we could sell power and 
make a profit, we should do it here rather 
than export the raw material for them to use 
for their nuclear reactors down the road. 
We have to look down the road with the 
supplies that we have here. 

We have a lot of low-grade uranium here 
that has not even been touched; it is sitting 
in the ground at this point. Probably, this 
will eventually be needed and I would like 
to ask ‘your opinion on what you think we 
should be doing in that particular area in 
Ontario. 


Mr. Macaulay: As you know, the govern- 
ment has indicated that in principle it sup- 
ports the export of electricity and it has in- 
structed Hydro to proceed within the limits 
that currently exist in terms of practicality, 
legislation, requirements of the province and 
sO On. 

What you are talking about is, as you prob- 
ably know, the fact that the bulk of our ex- 
ports, in fact all our exports, are interruptible. 
We do not have long-term contracts. You are 
talking about firm contracts and I think that 
is likely to emerge, if it does emerge, as a 
facet of government policy to which Hydro 
would respond. It is unlikely to be an area in 
which Hydro would originate policy in view 
of the implications of it for the province. 

Mr. MacDonald: Darcy said, “No, a thou- 
sand times, no.” 

Mr. W. Newman: Well, that may be true, 
but I would like to pursue it. 

Mr. Macaulay: I thought Darcy said, 
a thousand times, yes.” 

Mr. MacDonald: Darcy said, “Not produc- 
tion of power for purposes of export, not the 
building of plants for purposes of export.” 

Mr. Macaulay: Not a dedicated generation 
station? 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, maybe ac- 
cepting what Mr. MacDonald said tonight 


“Yes, 


about nuclear power and the Darlington gen- 
erating station, and that when it comes on 
stream—I think you said in 1991, is that cor- 
rectP— 

Mr. Macaulay: Well, 1988 to 1991. 


Mr. W. Newman: All right—there will be a 
surplus of power at that particular time, what 
will be the potential possibility of getting firm 
contracts for selling that power? You would 
probably get a higher rate for it, I assume, if 
you had a firm contract at that time, thus 
keeping our technology in this country. I 
would hate to see us lose it. 

Mr. Niitenberg: The Darlington schedule 
was revised and Darlington was pushed for- 
ward into the future as far as possible, in 
order to reduce capacity and balance the 
economics. So the maximum excess capacity 
will exist between 1982 and about 1990. This 
is why we are actively pursuing exports in 
that time period, which then would come off 
our system. 

As was mentioned previously, the cheaper 
nuclear power would go to meet Ontario’s 
needs, the needs of our own customers, and 
then the next-higher-cost power would be ex- 
ported. 


Mr. W. Newman: Is it a fair question to 
ask then—I’m trying to move along quickly 
because of the time frame—that even with 
nuclear power here in Ontario, some are talk- 
ing about ratios and the amount of nuclear 
power as compared to other kinds of power 
in the province, even if we use nuclear power 
to create electricity we would still have a rate 
of probably less than half that of New York 
state at the present time? 


Mr. Macaulay: No; but, Mr. Chairman, I 
have some comparisons or some statistics. Per- 
haps Mr. Chandler wouldn’t mind giving us 
the benefit of some current experiences with 
respect to New York state and New York city 
and other adjacent jurisdictions. 


Mr. W. Newman: I’m not asking about the 
present rates, because I know there is a big 
differential. ’'m saying if we continue to ex- 
pand our nuclear power so we don’t lose that 
technology, will we still have the same dif- 
ferential in price for power as we have today? 
I don’t know exactly what those figures are. 
I remember seeing them. 


10:30 p.m. 


Mr. Niitenberg: I can’t answer the ques- 
tion in absolute terms, but in relative terms, 
if the proposed delivery of power to General 
Public Utilities was made from nuclear 
sources, the return to Ontario Hydro and 
the reduction in our customer bill that would 
be provided by exports would be consider- 
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ably higher than using it from coal-fired | 
energy. 

Mr. Macaulay: Bud, how do we com- 
pare to New York now? 


Mr. Chandler: These are residential rates, 
They are about three cents in the city of 
Toronto and about four cents in the rural 
areas; the city of Detroit is about six cents 
a kilowatt hour, Buffalo about five cents, | 
Syracuse about five cents, New York city 
about 12 cents. So we are ‘about four to one 

{ 


compared to New York city and two to one | 
compared to Buffalo. | 

Mr. Chairman: Are you finished question- | 
ing, Mr. Newman? | 

Mr. W. Newman: Not really, Mr. Chair- | 
man. If you are going to continue, I have 
several other questions, but I don’t know. 
whether we are going to go past 10:30 or 
not. 


Mr. Chairman: I would like to give these 
men an opportunity, since they have waited. 


Mr. Ruston: I just had one thing, if you. 
wanted to take it. I would just like to ask 
about a power line. 


Mr. Chairman: We can continue for 
another five minutes. I want to be fair to 
everybody. You have all indicated you want) 
to speak. 

Mr. Ruston: There is a proposed power 
line in our area, Mr. Chairman, and the cost’ 
of the proposal is $15 million for power tt 
go from the main lines into Leamington. The, 
farmers are not objecting to a line. They! 
realize the power has to go there and _ they, 
want to co-operate because they know 
Leamington needs more power. The prob | 
lem is, the estimated cost is $15 million fo. 
towers and it would cost $2 million more t 
put in what they call steel poles, which, 0 
course, you can just work around. | 

I am wondering, when you figure that 1) 
about 13 or 14 per cent more to build it wit), 
steel poles than with steel towers, it seem) 
to me you would be destroying less lan 
and you would also be saving work for th! 
farmer. These towers are very ‘hard to wor, 
around, because they are spread out abot 
14 feet or something, and with the bi 
machinery it is very difficult. The Ontar) 
Federation of Agriculture and the farmers’ 
the area really feel that the single poli 
would be much more efficient for workir 
around. I realize it would cost a little mo 
money, but if that pole is going to be the | 
over a period of 50 years or so it seer’ 
to me that it really wouldn’t cost any mo 
over that period of time. 
























‘ 
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| Mr. Campbell: I am a little surprised that 
the additional cost would only be $2 million. 
| Mr. Ruston: That is the estimated cost. 


Mr. Campbell: Was this for poles rather 
than the towers for the entire line? 


| Mr. Ruston: That’s right. 
Mr. Macaulay: I saw some numbers with- 


in the last couple of days on that very item, 
and I wonder if we could be permitted, Mr. 
Chairman, to obtain that information for the 


fi 


member— 
| Mr. Ruston: That would be fine. 

Mr. Macaulay: —and respond to it, be- 
pause I don’t want to suggest there is any- 
ching erroneous in what you have just said, 
sir, but my hhazy recollection is there were 
some other numbers involved. 

_ Mr. Ruston: I must admit I followed all 
v0 them. I got the notices of all the meet- 
ngs, and they had a number of meetings 
with the people in the area, but I couldn’t 
get to any of them because of being tied up 
ere at different times. That information was 
what I took out of the press and I assumed— 
| Mr. Campbell: Just very approximately, 
iteel-pole lines cost about 30 to 40 per cent, 
derhaps 40 per cent more than lattice towers. 
_ Mr. Ruston: That is what I took out of 
he press. 

_ Mr. Campbell: We will look into that and 
ve will be in touch. 

_ Mr. Macaulay: Is that taking into con- 
ideration the amount of land taken? 

! Mr. Campbell: That is just the cost of the 
tructure, getting the structure in place and 
setting it strung. 

| Mr. Macaulay: It doesn’t factor the lost 
_ Mr. Campbell: No, and the main reason 
s the steel that is in the pole is about 
Wice the amount of steel that is in the lat- 
ice tower. 

Mr. Ruston: That is understandable, yes. 
Mr. Campbell: Then, of course, the foun- 
ation itself would have to be made pretty 
ubstantial. There are problems, too, with 
he land, because when you go in you have 
9 take a lot of heavy equipment on the 
ind to put in these steel poles. The pre- 
uum is more than I think is suggested. 
Ve will look into that. 


b 


Mr. Macaulay: Mr. Chairman, we will 
3spond. 

| Mr. G. I. Miller: In connection with the 
© you are planning to put across Lake 
me, what is the cost of the line? Have you 
ay estimates on that at the present time? 
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Mr. Niitenberg: The capital cost? 

Mr, G. I. Miller: Yes, 

Mr. Niitenberg: The most probable figure 
is somewhere around $500 million for that 
line. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That only takes 1,000 
megawatts, does itP 


Mr. Niitenberg: Yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: A thousand megawatts, 
which would be 25 per cent of the Nanti- 
coke generating station? 

Mr. Niitenberg: Approximately, yes. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What does a generating 
station cost? 

Mr. Campbell: About $800 million. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Can you justify that 
expenditure by— 

Mr. Niitenberg: Under the present con- 
ditions of sale, in terms of both capacity 
and energy, that line will pay for itself in 
a matter of about three years. 

Mr. Macaulay: Or half. 

Mr. Niitenberg: Or half, yes. 

Mr. MacDonald: Will it be financed by 
the American consumer, the American 
purchaser? 

Mr, Niitenberg: The present plans being 
looked at are that each party pay for half 
of the interconnection. This is in line with 
the way other interconnections have been 
built between Michigan and New York and 
between Manitoba and Quebec and Ontario. 
We would pay for one half and we would 
reclaim that cost in capacity charges, en- 
ergy sales and profits. It has a very short- 
term write-off. 

Mr. Campbell: Our present interconnec- 
tions that have been built across are built 
on that basis, that the United States com- 
pany pays half and we pay half. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: At the present time you 
have outlets at Niagara Falls and in 
Windsor? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes. 

Mr. Niitenberg: And at Sarnia. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Are they going to utilize 
the capacity now? 

Mr. Campbell: The answer is yes. Gener- 
ally to capacity. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: How would you install 
that? Would it be a buried line in the lake, 
or would it just be laid on the bottom? 

Mr. Niitenberg: It is expected to be a 
buried line, at least a portion of it. For 
this reason we need some data on the lake 
bottom, That is the first phase, even to 
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decide on what technology would be in- 
volved. Right now we are thinking in terms 
of five parallel cables. 

Mr. Wildman: I have a short question. 
Perhaps the Hydro people cannot answer it. 
Maybe only the ministen can answer it. 

In the announcement made about the 
study of rural rates by the Premier, in 
terms of Hydro’s differential, I wonder 
whether that is going to cover other pri- 
vate utilities, such as Great Lakes Power 
Corporation Limited in my area. We have 
experienced an increase from 1978 to 1980 
in our area of 13 to 18.5 per cent. Their 
charges now, in 1980, are slightly higher to 
the consumer than are Hydro’s. 

I. wonder if whatever studies are done on 
lowering the differential between the cost 
of Hydmro’s electric power to the consumer 
in rural as opposed to urban Ontario are 
going to cover other utilities and substan- 
tial areas of the province that Hydro does 
not cover. 

Mr. Macaulay: I do not know the answer 
to that question. How are their rates deter- 
mined or regulated? 

Mr. Wildman: They are not. If they pur- 
chase power from Hydro, they cannot charge 
more than Hydro would charge, But that’s 
it. That is the only regulation, as far as I 
understand. it. 

Mr. Macaulay: Do we have any regulatory 
responsibilities? 

Mr. Gordon: We approve the rates they 
charge to their customers. 


Mr. Wildman: If the power is purchased 
from you. 


Mr. Gordon: They purchase power from 
us. 


Mr. Wildman: That’s right. But they also 
generate most of their own power. When 
their new station is complete, they will be 
generating 80 per cent of their own power. 


Mr. Macaulay: Do we have regulatory 
responsibility for what they generate them- 
selves? 


Mr. Gordon: We have regulatory authority 
over the rates they charge to their customers: 
the wholesale rate to the city of Sault Ste. 
Marie, their industrial customers, and, I am 
pretty sure, their other customers as well. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s interesting. Two 
years ago I asked that question in these 
ous ee nobody could tell me who 
regulates them, including the people | 
eo people from 


Mr. Gordon: Maybe I had better double- 
check on that and let you know, but I 
think I am right. 

Mr. Macaulay: Would it not be fair to 
suggest, Mr. Gordon, that whatever princ- 
iples are likely to emerge from this initia- 
tive on the part of the government for clos- 
ing the gap between rural rates and munic- 
ipal rates are likely to emerge in the rates 
of other utilities? 

Mr. MacDonald: Particularly with a view 
to regulatory power. 

Mr. Wildman: If they do. That’s a big 
“if? That is not quite what I was told 
before. I would like you to check that out, 
if you could. | 

Mr. McKessock: On that point of closing: 
the gap between rural and urban rates, I 
wrote you a letter, Mr. Macaulay, some time 
ago, pertaining to the cost of the big power. 
lines down to the city. I don’t feel justified 
that all those capital costs are put in there 
and then we talk about the capital costs for 
the farm being more. I think that capital 
costs for these big power lines coming to 
the cities must far outweigh the capital costs’ 
in the rural area. 

Mr. Macaulay: I think it is important to 
understand how the rural rates are arrived 
at. Since I am a rural customer I have made 
a personal study of it. I can assure you thal, 
the costs currently, under the current rate 
setting process, the rates that are chargec 
current customers reflect the retail distribu’ 
tion of electricity in those rural areas. Thai 


is not related to the sharing of costs of high. 
voltage lines that pass about the country 
side getting electricity from one point t 
another. That is a capital cost which we al! 
share. | 

Mr. McKessock: My point is I am not s 
sure the rural customers should be sharin) 
all of that high capital cost, because I don: 
think they are using as much of it as 4 
urban user ‘is. 

Mr. Macaulay: I have a lot of persone 
sympathy for your point of view. I am nC 
sure I could support it in terms of rat 
setting. 

Mr. McKessock: I just thought it migl 
help you as one argument when you 4 
trying to narrow that gap. | 

Mr. Chairman: That completes the est. 
mates of the Ministry of Energy. / 


The committee adjourned at 10:42 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:08 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
fe TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


' Mr. Chairman: The committee will come 
‘to order. It is customary to have the minister 
make a statement. Mr. Minister, may we hear 
from you? 


\ 


' Hon. Mr. Snow: Thank you very much, 
‘Mr. Chairman. I am very happy to have an 
opportunity to lead off the discussion which 
‘opens the Ministry of Transportation and 
‘Communications estimates for the 1980-81 
fiscal year. These discussions are both timely 
and essential as we commit ourselves to what 
promises to be a very dynamic and a very 
demanding decade ahead of us. It is the 
fifth year that I have had the opportunity 
to be here—you have been here as chairman 
for most of them, if not all—to discuss the 
estimates of the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications with the committee. 
_ This ministry is pursuing the broadest pos- 
sible role for transportation and communica- 
‘tions in the province, a sphere of interest 
and influence which includes all modes of 
transportation and communications, _ air, 
water, rail, telecommunications, urban transit, 
commuter services and, of course, our high- 
way system and the vehicles which use it. 
In more specific terms, I see a number of 
opportunities and challenging issues as ‘we 
enter the 1980s. 
First, it is quite conceivable that Ontario 
will be recognized as a world leader in 
urban transit and commuter development, 
and as a province that can build on the basic 
transit ‘activities of the 1970s. I foresee more 
efficient multimodal freight transportation 
systems which better serve Ontario’s manu- 
facturing ‘base. I predict the continuing 
development of our highway system, further 
enhancing the competitive position of our in- 
dustrial and manufacturing base. 
_ I also feel that with the assistance of 
advanced computer technology we will in- 
crease the efficiency of not only the munic- 


| 
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ipal road systems but the transit systems 
operating on those roads. The growth of 
information technology, services and indus- 
tries will provide vital boosts for both our 
technological and cultural sovereignty. 


10:10 a.m. 


However, despite such personal optimism, 
these demanding challenges won’t be easily 
realized in the 1980s, because in real terms 
this ministry's expenditures have been de- 
clining. Still, we have achieved a great deal 
at a time when we have been called on to 
diversify our programs, to support urban 
public transportation, commuter services and 
other transportation and communications 
initiatives. 

The economic problems of the 1970s pres- 
sured us to do what had to be done with 
fewer resources, and the uncertain prospects 
of the early 1980s could lead to a presump- 
tion that a further squeeze on capital ex- 
penditures can be expected. Just the same, I 
am confident the ministry can address its 
responsibilities effectively and achieve the 
maximum ‘benefit for every dollar spent. 

Among the critical initiatives the ministry 
will deal with during the 1980s will be the 
Hamilton intermediate capacity transit sys- 
tem project, in which the Urban Transporta- 
tion Development Corporation’s technology 
will be applied in Hamilton. The vital deci- 
sions which ensured that our urban areas 
would be primarily for people were made in 
the 1970s, and the Hamilton project is but 
one addition to the massive investments al- 
ready made in support of urban transit in 
Ontario. 

I am convinced it is that kind of foresight— 
planning for the future if you will—which will 
guarantee that the citizens of Hamilton and 
its environs will have a first-rate transit sys- 
tem in place before expanding population 
numbers demand it. That is good for the 
Ontario economy, which should be good for 
everybody’s business. 

Another way to ensure that the economy 
gets a leg up is to determine how to best 
use all the transportation tools available. Here, 


staff studies have indicated that we should 
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take a long, hard look at both the Great 
Lakes-Seaway system and the rail network 
which sustain our manufacturing, mining, log- 
ging and industrial heartlands. This will be 
done at a time when the cost and availability 
of oil-related energy could be a major strain 
on the Ontario economy. 

A long, hard look must, I believe, include 
private citizens, representatives of industry 
and regional governments and Ontario deputy 
ministers. To this end, a task force under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Ralph Misener will 
review the potential of water transport on 
our Great Lakes and the Seaway systems. 

As you all know, the other task force has 
been created under the chairmanship of 
Margaret Scrivener to review the potential of 
rail transport in the province. One is comple- 
mentary to the other, and both have virtually 
the same mandate, to ensure that both sys- 
tems work to our best advantage. 

The possible electrification of the GO train 
system demands the ministry's consideration. 
I must add, the fact that we can even con- 
sider such an initiative reflects the value of 
Ontario’s investment in electrical generating 
capacity. 

There is also the search for alternative 
fuels—such as hydrogen, methanol and pro- 
pane—and, of course, energy conservation. 
While MTC is not necessarily the lead min- 
istry in this critical area, we do have a very 
significant role to play. 

One area of exceptional importance is 
energy used in transportation and here we 
have introduced a number of measures to 
improve the security of Ontario’s energy sup- 
ply, such as car and van pooling, synthetic 
liquid fuel research, a methanol feasibility 
project, and the use of natural gas and elec- 
tricity as substitutes for petroleum. 

Most of these programs or projects are 
being pursued under the auspices of the joint 
Ministry of Energy and MTC Transportation 
Energy Management Program, commonly re- 
ferred to as TEMP, all part of Energy On- 
tario. 

Also, in connection with GO Transit, I 
would like to point out that last November I 
asked Mr. Gilbert to undertake a review of 
the administrative roles and responsibilities of 
the Toronto Area Transit Operating Author- 
ity, known as TATOA. I now have that re- 
port and I can say that it confirms TATOA’s 
role but proposes some legislative changes 
which would ensure the agency will be even 
more effective in the 1980’s, changes which 
will be considered in legislation this autumn. 

In another area, MTC has recently estab- 
lished a special office to deal with the move- 
ment of hazardous goods. Working with other 
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provincial ministries, we are moving towards 
a provincial position vis-a-vis the proposed 
national Code of Regulation for the Trans- 
portation of Dangerous Goods. 

The new Export Development Corporation | 
announced in the throne speech will be con- 
centrating on development of export markets 
for three sectors in which we have a direct 
interest—transit, communications services and 
telecommunications systems. It is anticipated, 
for example, that communications will reduce 
much business travel, thus replacing energy- 
intensive transportation with energy-efficient 
and highly cost effective communications 
links. MTC is striving towards further policy 
development in these areas over the next one 
to two years. We are also seeking to ensure 
that the use of satellite communications and 
other forms of new technologies link vast 
parts of Ontario in the information community 
in the 1980s. 

In general terms, the ministry is playing 
an increasingly important advocacy role in 
the regulatory sphere during its representa- 
tions before the Canadian Radio-television 
and Telecommunications Commission. For ex- 
ample we are making a major submission at 
hearings on pay TV and the extension of 
services to northern and remote communities. 

We are also represented on the CRTC 
hearing panel where we submitted a major 
brief for improving service throughout the 
province. The brief was widely hailed in 
northern Ontario as the solution to their en- 
tertainment and information needs. 

We will also be conducting an intervention 
on the matter of the upcoming Bell Canada 
rate increase hearings. | 

In addition, MTC is working with Industry 
and Tourism and private sector experts on é 
computer chip and microelectronic tech. 
nology task force to ensure optimum benef 
for the industries and people of Ontario i 
this increasingly important area. 

If the Ministry of Industry and Tourism 
has the key role in developing approache | 
to ensure the long-term health of the aut: 
industry in relation to the auto pact, MTC 
has participated most actively in this polic 
development, process advising on the kind 
of vehicles likely to be used over the nex 
20 years, including auto, truck, bus, rail an 
air options. This is no small task, I ca 
assure you. 

Summing up, many of these issues ar 
more comprehensively described in our Str, 
tegic Planning Guidelines, a document whic 
expresses the ministry’s intentions and direc 
tions for fulfilling our mandate over a five 
year period. Although they are primari 
used to provide background for all staff‘. 
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the ministry, they have been tabled along 
with its companion document, the Ministry 
Position and Prospects Summary, as part of 
the estimates briefing material. 

Our intent is to provide all committee 
‘members with a concise understanding of the 
‘responsibilities and operations of the min- 
istry and its programs. The position and 
‘prospects summary contains assessments of 
| tis present and future prospects of the min- 
istry and its programs ‘and provide the back- 
‘ground from ‘which the guidelines were 
‘developed. 

Again, I want to stress that both the guide- 
lines and the summary refer to the planning 
period commencing April 1, 1981, not the 
‘current fiscal year which we will be examin- 
‘ing in these estimates. That concludes my 
remarks. I am now prepared to discuss any 
issue or matter concerning the ministry and 
its associated programs. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, I wel- 
‘come this annual analysis of the ministry’s 
‘budget. At first glance, one must conclude 
‘that the financial aspects of the MTC bud- 
‘get are in order and that the minister and 
his staff are at least making a genuine effort 
to keep costs down in this very important 
ministry and at the same time are making 
a real effort to attempt to obtain value for 
the taxpayers’ dollars. With few exceptions 
I believe that value is obtained. The excep- 
tion, in my view of course, is money that is 
allocated to the Urban Transportation De- 
velopment Corporation and we will discuss 
that in some detail later in the estimates. 
_ Before I get into more detail I would like, 
for the record—and I didn’t anticipate his 
presence here today—to wish Assistant 
Deputy Minister Bob Humphries a happy 
retirement. Mr. Humphries and I, during the 
course of I don’t know how many estimates 
and on other occasions, haven’t necessarily 
always been in agreement on matters relat- 
ing to philosophy. But one of the more en- 
joyable aspects of dealing with this gentle- 
man is that once your discussion or argu- 
ment has concluded, it has concluded. 

' I think Mr. Humphries has served the 
people of Ontario through both a Liberal 
government a long time ago—too long ago— 
and a Conservative government. He has 
served the public extremely well and I do 
wish him a very happy retirement, 

10:20 am. 


In previous estimates I have spent too 
much of our 20 hours discussing matters 
chat are extremely technical and may be of 
nterest primarily to myself and the minister 
and maybe Mr. Philip. I refer now to UT- 











DC and Ontario Highway Transport Board 
matters. Sometimes we have done this at the 
expense of discussion on long-term strategy 
or the major programs thai are contained in, 
say, the provincial or municipal roads pro- 
gram, in so far as roughly 70 per cent of 
the minister’s budget is in those areas. 

I think on this occasion there should be 
more discussion by other members on those 
topics as well. I will try to restrain myself 
from getting involved in long, detailed and 
complicated discussions with regard to those 
topics. 

Last week we did discuss in some detail 
the report of this committee chaired by you, 
Mr. Chairman, on the subject of some impro- 
priety at the highway transport board. It 
was debated in some detail. Frankly, there 
was no requirement on my part that the 
report be debated and procedurally I still 
don’t know why it was. Nevertheless, I re- 
gard the matter concluded. 

I would say in passing I think that matter, 
as unfortunate as it may be, could have been 
handled much more efficiently and much 
more expeditiously if the Attorney General 
had looked into it in the first place. The 
direction we took to bring the matter before 
this committee was taken with great reluc- 
tance and only after I and members of my 
caucus, and I believe the critic for the 
NDP, were convinced that the matter was 
being somewhat cursorily shoved under the 
rug. If anything, that stimulated us, in a 
way, to see the matter brought before the 
attention of this committee. To that end I 
would lay some blame on the Attorney Gen- 
eral for not being as diligent in the exercise 
of his responsibilities as he could have been. 

Safety on our highways remains a major 
concern for all members of the assembly. 
As a member travelling roughly 60,000 
kilometres per year, a large proportion of 
that on the Queen Elizabeth. Way, I am 
particularly concerned about what I regard 
to be a deterioration in our safety situation. 
I am reluctant to lay blame—I don’t think 
that serves any purpose—but I would ob- 
serve that there are a number of cars on our 
highways that shouldn’t be on our highways 
and a number of drivers who shouldn't be on 
our highways. More often than not, those 
cars and those drivers are proximate. That 
makes for an awful combination. I see more 
and more muscle cars on the highway. I 
wish the minister would take some action 
on those vehicles. Most of them are de- 
signed for speed and rapid acceleration and 
serve no purpose on our highways today. 
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There was a terrible tragedy in this city 
about a week ago, in which a 72-year-old 
woman was literally mowed down as the 
result of a drag race. I know no legislation 
we pass will eliminate that kind of thought- 
lessness, but at the same time I would have 
to think those cars—I don’t know for sure— 
were probably designed for drag racing 
purposes or souped up in some manner. I 
would think now is the time, as we enter 
the 1980s, to direct some re-emphasis on 
safety in vehicles. 

I would respectfully suggest that we 
‘make some amendments to the Highway 
Trafic Act to provide for the mandatory 
annual inspection of vebicles on our roads. 
We require it now for buses and we require 
it for trucks, and I think there should be the 
same obligation for a small Datsun or an 
Oldsmobile, or even the minister’s car for 
that matter—made, I imagine in his own 
riding, and I am sure it is extremely safe. 
I think there are a number of vehicles that 
possibly would be all right to get back and 
forth to the supermarket, but if they were 
called wpon to make a sudden stop or 
swerve to avoid somebody they may not be 
able to respond mechanically. 

I think we should follow the example of 
New York state, where they require a man- 
datory inspection once per year. I don’t 
think we have to go as far as Massachu- 
‘setts, where it is done once every six 
months. That \certainly would be a step in 
the right direction and would focus some 
attention by the driver on even potential 
problems within the vehicle itself. 

I know some people will say: “We don’t 
want any more regulation in this province. 
We have a lot of regulation,” and I agree. 
It remains our task to sort out the ones that 
are significant and attempt to bring in some 
reforms where necessary, but I do sincerely 
believe that is one direction we could take 
that would help us. I think it can actually 
be a saving to the consumer and to the 
driving public. 

When you take your vehicle in for its 
mandatory inspection—which I would sug- 
gest should be phased over 12 months, as I 
believe your plate issuance should be done— 
the registered garage could at the same time 
say: “I can put a sticker on this and it’s all 
right. You are going to have some problems 
with your front right bearing,” or whatever 
the problem may be, and it may in time save 
the consumer some money. 

On the subject of travel on the highway, 
between Hamilton and Toronto there seems 
to be an inordinate amount of scrap and junk 
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along the side of the road. I hope our in- 
spection forces would renew their interest 
in taking a special look at the scrap trucks) 
and the covering of these vehicles. For the) 
most part, a number of them are fairly safe, 
but all you need is one piece of metal to fall. 
off at a busy time on that highway and you 
can create havoc. I imagine we have a num- 
ber of accidents every year that are the re-~ 
sult of a vehicle driving over a heavy piece 
of scrap metal and ruining a tire, or some- 
body swerving to avoid such a situation. 

I had a tire destroyed on the Gardiner Ex- 
pressway as a result of driving over a piece 
of roofing sheet metal that had fallen off. 
That was a $50 tire gone, not to mention 
a $45 tow from the Gardiner to a gas sta- 
tion about a mile and a half away. That is @ 
comment in itself, Mr. Minister, about the 
towing industry, and I guess you have hac 
enough complaints about that. | 

I remain disappointed that more positive 
action hasn’t been taken on suggestions by 
Mr. Philip and myself with regard to the 
Simcoe Rescue Squad. If these rescue squad: 
were to be established across Ontario, mayb« 
13 or 14 or 15 or them, located along ou 
major highways, the 401, 400, QEW, in ma 
jor municivalities, I think we could save © 
number of lives and lessen the pain ant 
suffering and the cost of rehabilitation fo 
many people who are trapped in car ace | 
dents. | 
It is not the function of fire departments t’ 
do that, albeit some fire departments in som) 
municipalities are ‘well trained and are de 
veloping some expertise. I think the Simco. 
Rescue Squad could serve as a prototype fc 
this kind of service. If it had just a parti: 
endorsement from the ministry and a parti: 
amount of funding, I would think in a pul ! 
lic relations sense the breweries, cigaret’ 
companies, distilleries and the insurance con 
panies would jump at the opportunity of o 
operating and participating. Even in the ! 
tough economic times they would jump | 
the opportunity of participating and assis 
ing in the funding of these programs. 
10:30 a.m. 


Again, I hate to bring up the subject | 
the bus tragedy that occurred on Highw 
400 last year—or was it the year before! 
in which children were killed or injured — 
their way to a ski trip, but the driver of t. 
truck involved in this fatality, who w 
blameless in this instance, would not | 
alive today were it not for the Simcoe Resc | 
Squad. 

In discussions that Mr. Philip and I he 
had with them, and I think members of ye 
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‘aff, Mr. Minister, we are aware of the serv- 
te they provide, the expertise they have 
eveloped in the analysis of individual ve- 
icles and how to get people out of different 
inds of cars, and how to get through a cer- 
in kind of window, and where to make a 
ut in a door. They have developed an in- 
tedible amount of expertise. 

" hope that during the course of this year 








me consideration could be given to school 
s safety yet again. I am alarmed that 
‘e continue to allow our students to stand on 
shicles. I know most trips are of a short 
istance and do not involve significant speeds 
4 the highway, but nevertheless the dam- 
ve that can result at a speed of even 40 
t 45 kilometres per hour can be significant. 
ne need only reflect on the comments in 
ie press this week with regard to the Air 
ianada flight from Florida to see the in- 
ties a dozen people suffered when they 
iere tossed about in a 747 for a period of 
ist four or five seconds. 

‘I think we must be taking a look at re- 
acing the potential danger that exists for 
sople who are standing on a bus. I have 
iggested in the past we give consideration 
| seatbelts. I know it is a controversial mat- 
r, and it may not be one we will settle in 
lis year, but I hope we can settle the 
‘oblem of the standee, as Alberta has. 


Mr. Philip: At least on school buses. 


Mr. Cunningham: At least on school buses. 
the subject of school buses, the federal 
epartment of Transport has done a study 
hich I am sure you are aware of. It says 
‘most half of the school ‘bus accidents in six 
jovinces during 1974 ‘and 1975 involved 
ighway Traffic Act infractions by bus driv- 
s, and I remain convinced—maybe con- 
need by your own statistics and views may- 
': held ‘by senior officials within your min- 
‘ty—that most of the problems we have on 
w highways are driver-oriented problems. 
‘That remains the major problem with in- 
vidual car accidents, with pedestrian acci- 
nts, and the same holds true with school 
1s safety. They cite infractions such ‘as im- 
‘oper turns and improper passing, follow- 
} elite! A ° 
'g too closely, careless driving, disobeying 
‘ms, and driving on the wrong side of the 
‘ad. These are all things we have to give 
me attention to, and maybe we hive to 
»grade that aspect of school bus safety. 
I would like to make a brief comment 





vout the Burlington Skyway. We may have 
‘her members of the assembly, probably 
t. Isaacs or Mr. Bradley, favour you with 
‘eir comments with regard to the Skyway 
is the congestion problems. Just a_ little 


over a year ago you made some remarks, Mr. 
Minister, which I regarded in a somewhat 
cynical way to be propitious in regard to a 
by-election that was going on in Wentworth. 

If I recall, the chairman of our region 
regarded this announcement as exciting. I 
think the announcement was that we were 
going to dig a tunnel, or we were going to 
twin the bridge, which basically are the only 
options you have. She found that public 
statement was exciting and the mayor was 
ecstatic, and we would all be happy if we 
saw something in a more positive fashion. 
The longer 'we wait the more expensive it is 
going to be, and it certainly is a very sig- 
nificant problem for individual passengers in 
our community and for people engaged in 
business to be tied up. 

I remain convinced that our GO Transit 
system and TTC system in this city are trans- 
portation facilities that we can truly be proud 
of. It is probably one of the most successful 
areas of endeavour that the ministry is in- 
volved in and one that we can show to 
leaders of other jurisdictions. I wish I could 
add the UTDC to that. I am unable to at 
this time. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You will. Don’t worry. 

Mr. Cunningham: I guess I am young 
enough. We were going to see it in the mid- 
1970s and we are now entering the 1980s. 
Maybe we will see it in the mid-1980s. I 
just hope the city of Hamilton is not stuck 
with the operating costs of something it can’t 
afford or even, more unfortunate, stuck with 
the dangers that flow from a waste of time 
of four or five years if the project doesn’t 
work. 

I would like to encourage you to consider 
expanding the GO system in a more signifi- 
cant way to the city of Hamilton. I realize 
the arguments that have been made by your- 
self, by your deputy and by Mr. McNab on 
the user studies. I have to think that if the 
sstem was improved significantly the rider- 
ship would increase significantly. At the same 
time, I hope you will give consideration to 
the introduction of GO passes. I think the 
TTC experiment there will be something 
that— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Where have you been for 
the last five years? 

Mr. Cunningham: Do you have GO passes? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Certainly. We have had 
them for years. I don’t know for how many 
years but we lhave had them for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Cunningham: You have got me there. 


Mr. W. Newman: They are not free. 


Mr. Cunningham: They are not free, no. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, they are not free. You 
don’t get one. 


Mr. Cunningham: Extend it to Water- 
down, make it free and I will ride it. Many 
of us are able to utilize GO. I would have 
today, except that I had a bag with my over- 
night gear in it and lots of stuff for the min- 
istry estimates which I didn’t feel like lug- 
ging on the GO train this morning. 

There are a number of us who can’t utilize 
GO. I am referring to our handicapped peo- 
ple in Ontario. Both you and Mr. Gilbert 
have had meetings with representatives in 
the city of Toronto from the Scarborough 
Recreation Club for Disabled Adults. I don’t 
think they are militant people but they are 
requesting some very serious consideration of 
improvements to facilities for the movement 
of our handicapped people and, more signi- 
ficant, legislation to regulate the conduct of 
the drivers and the safety of these particular 
vehicles. I believe you have had a number 
of discussions with them. 

Mrs. Beryl Potter wrote to Mr. Gilbert on 
February 26, 1980, at my suggestion, to 
meet you and to discuss some concerns they 
have. They no doubt mentioned to you the 
tragic fatality of Linda Pyke who died when 
she accidentally fell from the passenger seat 
of one of those wheelchair-carrying vans while 
it was being loaded. No doubt you have had 
recommendations made to you as a result of 
the coroner’s inquest on that. I don’t want 
to overwork this one, but I hope you will 
take a long look at the recommendations of 
the coroner’s jury and move as expeditiously 
as you can to bring in some effective regula- 
tions to assist these people. 

They are not freight. It is not something 
less than a truck load that would go on a 
commercial vehicle. They are human beings, 
many of whom have to ride on these ve- 
hicles, because of the demands on them, for 
three hours or maybe even more to get to 
work and then for another three hours to get 
back. That makes for a 14 or 15-hour day, 
which is pretty tough for handicapped peo- 
ple. I know your ministry and many munic- 
ipalities are making a very sincere effort to 
develop funding processes to assist in the 
purchase of vans. 

With that in mind, because we are at the 
infancy stage of funding for these type of 
programs, it might be appropriate now to get 
into some consideration of regulations that 
will ensure safety, ensure that the public is 
getting the best value for its dollar and see 
that we are getting the best vehicles we 
possibly can for our people. 
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10:40 a.m. 

This year and last year you had requests 
from myself and my leader, Dr. Smith, with 
regard to some consideration for diabetic 
drivers. I remain of the view that diabetes 
is not a heart problem, that it can be con- 
trolled. The case that was brought to your 
attention, the case of Mrs. Ellery, who was a 
transport driver in Burlington, is an excellent 
example. She has been diabetic, at least 
diagnosed to be diabetic, since she was eight 
years old. She takes insulin by way of a 
needle and she has little problem, if any. 

I believe as long as individuals demon- 
strate some care with regard to that par 
ticular problem they are quite capable of 
driving—yes, even a transport truck. I think 
your reluctance to re-evaluate your policy 
with regard to diabetic drivers is somewhat 
arbitrary and certainly is unfair not only to 
Mrs. Ellery but to every other diabetic per- 
son who would like to engage in commercial 
work such as driving a transport truck. 

I might add for your edification, and I am 
sure, Mr. Minister, as a sports fan, you are 
probably well aware that Bobby Clarke, the 
hockey player, is a diabetic and_ probably 
an outstanding example of what individuals 
can do as long as they look after themselves 
with regard to that problem. 

I would like during the course of these 
estimates to obtain some information with re- 
gard to the cost of your polls. I would like 
to know the ministry policy in hiring, and 
how much has been spent on the three 01 
four polls that were tabled. At the same time 
I would like to be advised what current poll: 
you are involved in. I am not necessarily op: 
posed to the ministry utiliizng opinion polls 
I abhor the idea of government by opinior 
polls, or surveys but I would not accuse yo 
of that. 

In perusing one of them, I think there’ 
considerable merit to understanding in a ver, 
real way the attitude of the public wit) 
regard to speed limits and enforcement: 
There’s no question in my mind that w 
could lower the speed limit on the Quee 
Eliabeth Way to 50 kilometres an hour, br) 
if the public is unwilling to accept that 
would be just one more law that won't b 
respected. | 

Without being parochial, on a subject « 
my own area, I have two specific reques 
for consideration. Again, one is my concéel 
about noise barriers at the base of Highwe. 
6, almost at the junction of Highway 403.” 
notice in Ottawa there are some very Mil 
and probably expensive noise barriers. Ce 
tainly, within Metro and large urban are’ 
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_ proximate to Metro Toronto, there are some 
significant noise barriers. I imagine in Mr. 
| Philip’s riding there could be some more. I 
, would suggest to you that these people are 
on a very busy highway, especially in sum- 
_mer as people go to cottage country, and it 
is an unfortunate situation. I don’t think 
_proper planning would have avoided this, be- 
_cause the subdivision is 25 or 30 years old 
and no one anticipated that Highway 6 would 
\ be utilized in the fashion that it is. 

The other thing I would like to offer for 
your consideration is the requirement for an 
,exit at Fiddler’s Green Road in Ancaster. The 
municipality has been in touch with your 
|ministry on several occasions and I appreciate 
the courtesy that’s been extended to the 
Officials of the town of Ancaster. There is 
)going to be some significant development in 
that particular area and I believe an inter- 
,change there would certainly be very appro- 
,priate at this time. I would ask and reiterate 
‘the municipality’s request that you accelerate 
your plans. 

I look forward to the findings of Mrs. 
Scrivener’s study and Mr. Misener’s task force 
study. I think it’s important that the two of 
‘them do have a relationship. I hope in time 
we will develop a greater flexibility with re- 
gard to the transportation of goods and peo- 
ple in Ontario. 

I will have some comments with regard 
to my concerns about the operation of the 
\Ontario Highway Transport Board when it 
comes before us, 


| ‘Mr. Philip: I would like to join Mr. Cun- 
mingham in expressing my best wishes to Bob 
Humphries. Mr. Humphries has always been 
very approachable and I have never found 
him to give me incorrect information or try 
to mislead me in any way. I appreciate this 
kind of honesty. I hope we will see him back 
here in the same capacity as Mr. Goodman 
after his retirement, constantly monitoring 
what we are doing and keeping an eye on 
us. I am sure he can make a useful contri- 
oution. ; 

_ I am concerned about a number of things. 
The first thing that concerns me in these esti- 
mates is that we set out some kind of time 
‘rame in which to deal with them. To me, 
me of the most important areas is the com- 
pagcations side of the ministry. Unfortun- 
ately, it is the last vote. In past estimates we 
beally haven’t had an opportunity to set out 
a time frame in which to look at the ministry’s 
2osition on communications. That side of the 
rortfolio will probably be the most contro- 
versial, maybe the most interesting and cer- 
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tainly an area which will have the most 
changes in the next few years. 

I have observed that in the past we have 
spent a lot of time on the Ontario Highway 
Transport Board and on the movement of 
goods. As with Mr. Cunningham, having 
gone through our inquiry into the transport 
board and having had our more recent short 
debate in the Legislature, I don’t really think 
we need spend as much time on that area as 
we have in the past. 

Therefore, I would propose, perhaps with 
the help of Mr. Cunningham, the minister 
and any other members of the committee, 
that we set out a time frame so that those 
back-benchers who are concerned about mat- 
ters of provincial roads or public transit may 
have an opportunity to get on. I would sug- 
gest we set out a schedule. This will be to 
the advantage of the ministry staff so they 
will know they have to be here only at a 
specific time. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That was something I 
was going to propose. 

Mr. Philip: I will leave that. I would 
simply like to have a fairly good block of 
time to deal with the communications part 
of the portfolio and perhaps move it up. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would appreciate that, 
because in the last four years we haven’t 
spent 10 minutes on communications in total. 
It seems to be something forgotten at the 
end. 

Mr. Philip: I think it is one of the more 
exciting areas now and certainly one of the 
more complicated. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would certainly like 
some time to discuss it. 


Mr. Philip: By putting our heads together 
we may actually understand what is going 
on there. 

I have a few comments on the minister’s 
remarks. He mentioned “a sphere of interest 
and influence which includes all modes of 
transportation and communications, air, 
water, rail, telecommunications, urban transit, 
commuter services and, of course, our high- 
way system and the vehicles which use it.” 
My only comment on that is I think this min- 
istry has failed to integrate the planning 
approach to the systems and to integrate how 
one system works its way into the other. 
Indeed, there is not only a failure to inte- 
grate the systems but also a failure to tell 
us how this ministry integrates with other 
ministries. 

I can recall a few years ago when I was 
in northern Ontario being informed by a 
prominent executive in that area that they 
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weren’t really sure about the purpose of the 
railway, whether it ‘served a planning pur- 
pose or whether it served a transportation 
purpose, and so forth. I really think we have 
to look at the integration of various min- 
istries, including the Ministry of Energy, the 
Ministry of the Environment and the Min- 
istry of Industry and Tourism. Perhaps we 
can talk about that later on. 


10:50 a.m. 


The other comment in the minister’s 
speech that caught my attention was that 
MTC is not necessarily the lead ministry in 
the critical area of energy. I think it would 
be useful to have people from the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications and 
the Ministry of Energy here to deal with 
that one topic. In particular, I understand a 
new report will be turned out by the Min- 
istry of Transportation and Communications. 
I believe Mr. Johnson is involved with the 
preparation of that report. 


Mr. Gilbert: On energy? 


Mr. Philip: Yes, on energy. Is there not a 
new report coming out? 


Mr. Gilbert: We have a series of reports. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We are working on a 
number of things. We work very closely with 
Energy on TEMP, the Transportation Energy 
Management Program, as I mentioned in my 
remarks. We have representatives on several 
task forces where Energy is the lead min- 
istry. Mr. Campbell, director of our research 
and development division, is here and he will 
be quite willing to discuss it. I don’t know 
if I can appropriately commandeer Ministry 
of Energy people to be here in my estimates. 
They just finished their estimates last night. 


Mr. Philip: I am not asking that you bring 
in the minister, but I think it might be use- 
ful to ask if we could borrow some of their 
key staff people. I would be interested in 
finding out exactly what is going on and how 
the two ministries are integrating at this 
time. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think we can answer 
those questions. 


Mr. Philip: Fine. With regard to the 
comments of Mr. Cunningham, he men- 
tioned the problem of the diabetic transport 
driver. I think this issue originated with 
Doug Moffatt, who is now in the transpor- 
tation business himself. It is still with us. 
I would like the minister to address himself 
to that problem. I know he has a number 
of letters from me on that particular issue. 
There is no sense my reviewing what I said 
in my letters. 


I would like to deal with a few specific 
issues. One of my concerns, one of the things 
I am getting phone calls about, is the whole 
problem of safety in the trucking industry. 
I asked the minister if he had any trouble 
getting here this morning and he said no. I 
I gather that he left a little earlier than I 
did. On my way down here today there was 
another truck accident on the Queen Eliza- 
beth Way. 

The trucking industry iis very defensive 
about this and keeps on saying, “It isn’t our 
fault. It is the gipsies, or it may be a van 
and it is ‘called a truck on the news.” None 
the less, I think the average constituent out 
there is quite concerned. I would like to 
read a few of the headlines which have 
appeared in some newspapers in the last 
year or so, then you can understand why 
the public was getting concerned. 

“The Dead and Injured in Highway 400 
Bus-Truck Crash.” “I Couldn’t Believe it was 
Happening—Crash Survivor.” This is from 
the Toronto Star. It is not Midnight or the — 
Sun or some of the more sensational papers. 
This one is from the Sun: “I Knew I’d Be 
All Right—Survivor.” “Tragic History On 
The Roads. “Why Did The School Let | 
Buses Go? Girls Father Wants Answers.” 
“It Was Planned As An Outing To Blow 
Off Steam.” Then it goes on to talk about | 
the cadavers. “Alccident First For Trucker — 
In 21 Years.” At least that is a positive one. — 
There may be several people dead, but at 
least he has only done it once in 21 years. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You are assuming he was 
responsible. 


Mr. Philip: “For One Family Tragic Day 
Was A Happy Ending.” That is positive. 
“Fifteen Still In Hospital.” “Families Plan | 
Funerals For Bus Victims.” That was the 
bus-truck crash. Then it gets even gory and | 
talks about grave sites and so forth. What | 
I am saying is people out there are con- | 
cerned not only because they have these | 
reports on the news, but because they don't | 
really know what is happening. 

Just as this ministry hasn’t been turning | 
out anything specific in terms of research, © 
we get the headline on this, “Ontario Pon- | 
ders Year-Long Test of 105-foot-long Car | 
Carriers.” I can tell the minister the moment 
that appeared in the paper I got a number | 


of phone calls. Indeed, a number of mem-» 
bers of my caucus came to me in some. 


trepidation. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I had a few myself. 


Mr. Philip: Here’s another interesting 
headline—this is from the Globe and Mail, 
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which’ is hardly a sensationalist newspaper— 
| “Proposed Super-trucks Called a Hazard.” 
We got a few phone calls after that one, 
|as well. 
| (On this one topic, I would simply like to 
‘refer you to the select committee on high- 
‘way safety. It makes a few observations. It 
says: “It is known that multisection trucks 
of 65 feet encroach on other vehicles’ 
space, particularly in the urban road envi- 
ronment. A vehicle of 72 feet would have 
greater difficulty manoeuvring at slow speeds 
-and would have to absorb more space to 
_accomplish its manoeuvre. 
“The time and space needed to pass a 
‘long truck combination on the highway al 
ready constitute a problem. Passenger cars 
have difficulty seeing oncoming traffic, es- 
'timating the time they require to pass, and 
accomplishing the manoeuvre safely. In- 
creasing the length of a truck would aggra- 
vate these difficulties. 

“The longer vehicle, bearing more weight, 
would have greater difficulty in making in- 
lines. The reult of extending the 65-foot 
limit would be to slow traffic on the high- 
ways.” 

It goes on to talk about wear and tear on 
tires and on roads as the basic criterion, and 
lit's argued that the lengthening of the ve- 
thicle would inflate demands and is there- 
lige inadvisable. The greater the weight, the 
more damage would be done, both to tires 
land to roads. 

| If you really look at the select committee 
on highway safety report, it doesn’t come to 
grips with the problem of safety in the truck- 
‘ing transport industry. I’m sure the people 
on that committee did the best job possible. 
‘Many of their recommendations you have 
already seen the merit of, and it’s to your 
‘credit that you’ve implemented many of 
them, But when you come right down to 
it, the specific problem of safety vis-a-vis the 
trucking industry hasn’t been dealt with ex- 
itensively. We just don’t have the research on 
hit. ; 
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_ Another aspect of this that is becoming 
‘more and more frightening is the movement 
‘of radioactive materials by truck. In a docu- 
‘ment which I was able to obtain from the 
‘Atomic Energy Control Board, we find out 
ithat between 1947 and 1978 the number of 
incidents in transit, by road, were 56, 
and at terminal, 19, for a subtotal of 75. 

| I think we really have to look at the prob- 
lem of the transportation of radioactive mate- 
rials by road. I’m not satisfied with the an- 
\Swers from the Atomic Energy Control 
Board. Their answers to a number of people, 
including me, are, if not lies, certainly mis- 





leading or incorrect information. We've 
shown this over and over again. 

If we're going to rely on the Atomic Ener- 
gy Control Board to be the sole regulator 
of the movement of radioactive hazardous 
goods by road, I think we're being overly op- 
timistic. The provincial government, which 
has jurisdiction over the movement of goods 
by road, has to make its views known and 
has to have some policy on this. 

Il a.m. 


This ministry has an obligation to make its 
views known to the federal authorities on the 
whole problem of whether you move these 
materials by air, and if by air, under what 
circumstances and by what regulations. I 
would like to know what the minister has 
done in this regard in a dialogue with his 
federal counterparts. 

The incident that took place with the Air 
Canada plane, which not only had an inci- 
dent but also irradiated the passengers on 
board—indeed, 60 workers at the Air Canada 
terminal were irradiated in excessive amounts 
—is a clear indication that perhaps we should 
be moving radioactive materials by road, 
rather than by air. I think a strong stand 
by the government of this province in mak- 
ing its views known to the federal authorities 
would make sense. 

It seems only common sense to me that if 
you have an incident on the road it should 
be easier to contain. The very fact that you 
do not have passengers aboard a transport 
truck means there is more likelihood of few- 
er people being exposed. We really have to 
deal with that issue. 

I suggest to you, Mr. Minister, that we 
have a number of information gaps in the 
movement of goods. In talking with members 
of the Ontario Trucking Association, they 
say the basic problem they have in trying 
to make any kind of reasonable judgement 
on this is that they lack effective statistics. 

They say that age, length of service, whe- 
ther it’s a private or a public carrier, length 
of the truck, what kind of vehicle is being 
used, all this information, would be extremely 
valuable in deciding what kind of policies this 
ministry wants to put into place. Indeed, it 
would be very useful to the Solicitor General 
in his operations. 

Certainly we must take a look at the ve- 
hicle inspection program on those vehicles 
carrying dangerous goods—the program now 
under regulation 412—to find out if it is suf- 
ficiently tough and what is being done about 
it. . 

I understand that people can violate it and 
be carrying dangerous goods in trucks that 
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are not adequately marked. There is very 
little way, except by accident, of finding out. 
They do not go under inspection. 

I think we may have to look at some of 
the things that are being done in New York 
state. New York has an act that requires the 
changing of driving style when there are 
changes in driving conditions. It may not be 
enough to simply say we have speed limits 
or certain regulations that certain trucks may 
not drive in certain lanes on certain highways. 
We may also have to get a little bit more 
sophisticated and put the requirement on the 
driver that he has to change his style of driv- 
ing to meet the particular conditions, and that 
if he doesn’t he can be charged with an 
offence. 

There is a constant complaint by people 
in the trucking industry about the lack of 
enforcement in Metro on Highway 401. It’s 
very tough to get enforcement during rush 
hours. The minister has a certain obligation 
to deal with the Solicitor General about this. 
If we had adequate statistics we would be 
able to look at that problem in a meaningful 
way, but we don’t. 

I recognize that the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications does spot 
checks on vehicles. However, what is needed 
is a regular inspection program, similar to the 
one which Mr. Cunningham and I viewed in 
Germany. 


Mr. Cunningham: Pardon me, I wasn’t so 
fortunate. 


Mr. Philip: Or that your colleague Pat 
Reid and I viewed in Germany. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You’ve been on so many 
trips you can’t remember who was with you. 


Mr. Philip: I haven’t actually. That was 
the only one I got. 


Mr. Cunningham: I am very willing to go; 
in fact, I move we go right now. 


Mr. Philip: I understand there have been 
moves by the federal government to update 
law in the Explosives Act and the Canada 
Shipping Act, but people in the transporta- 
tion industry are worried about getting a 
piecemeal set of acts and regulations, and I 
would like to ‘ask the minister to address 
himself to that. 

While we are talking about the problem 
of safety and your relationship with the fed- 
eral government, I would like to read to you 
a letter by my colleague, Mike Breaugh, to 
Mr. Jennekens, president of the Atomic En- 
ergy Control Board. I could, if we wanted to 
spend a lot of time, read to you letters that 
I have written to him as well. Mr. Breaugh 
wrote: 


“It has been brought to my attention by 
my colleague, Bud Wildman, the MPP for 
Algoma, that a substance known as raffinate 
is being transported on public highways from 
Eldorado Nuclear in Port Hope to Rio Algom 
Mines in Elliot Lake. According to the On- 
tario Ministry of the Environment, in an 
accident concerns would arise due to the 
acidic, chemical and radiological properties 
of raffinate. 

“The carrier is Commercial Transport 
Northern Limited. The routes are through our 
most populated areas and apparently have no 
adjustment for inclement weather or road 
conditions. Constituents have reported seeing 
such trucks in rush-hour traffic during heavy 
rain and snowstorms. 

“According to the Ontario Environment 
Ministry, raffinate is a hazardous substance, 
but ‘one could not justify informing com- 
munities of the passages of each raffinate 
shipment without also informing them of 
every other hazardous substance, and _ that 
would be very difficult, due to the large 
numbers involved.’ | 

“IT find this stance perverse and illogical: 
The transportation of radioactive materials on 
roads crowded with commuters is mot a 
rational act. To propose ignorance as a safety 
procedure is insane; to eliminate local author- 
ities from such plans is folly; and a complete | 
review of the situation is urgently needed. 
{ request that you do so in full consultation 
with the communities involved and inform 
the public of risks and contingency plans.” 

In response to comments which I have 
made publicly and also to comments by vari- 
ous reeves and mayors, particularly the mayor 
of Ottawa, the Atomic Energy Control Board 
finally came out with an answer as to why it: 
can’t inform us of what is being shipped or 
when it is being shipped. That is, it opens | 
the way to hijacking. | 

T find that there may be a certain amount 
of merit in this. You don’t simply say when | 
you are going to have plutonium on a par | 
ticular route and hold a press conference. 
At the same time, the various mayors and 
local politicians in various areas have ex- 
pressed concern that they want to be con, 
sulted, that they want to know what is being: 
shipped, that they want some general pattern 
of what roads these goods are being shipped | 
on. 
In short, what we have is a whole series: 
of fights taking place in the newspapers and 
mistakes being made on all sides. We don’t 
know what it is that the Atomic Energy 
Control Board is about, and the informatior | 








hat comes out from it seems to be deliber- 
itely trying to mislead a lot of us. 

The day after the AECB wrote to me 
aying there was very little plutonium being 
ransported in Ontario or in Canada by air, 
ve saw the headlines in the Globe and Mail 
aying there were going to be large ship- 
nents coming in. 
| What the public needs is a thorough in- 
tuiry, which could be published, into the 
afety of movement of goods on the highway. 
hen you have people like Mackenzie Por- 
er writing and scaring everybody who reads 
tis article—Mackenzie Porter probably criti- 
ized the automobile when it came in because 
t was hazardous to dogs and cats and horses 
-when you have people writing scare head- 
es, surely it is about time we develop a 
ystem of informing the public and of doing 
\roper research. 

1:10 a.m. 

I suggest that a one-man commission, not 
select committe, headed by someone of 
tature, some of the level of Max Rapoport 
ie 
Mr. Cunningham: Or Stephen Lewis. 

Mr. Philip: —or Stephen Lewis, or Bruce 
Jexander, or somebody like that who is 
aspected by all parties, could do an inquiry. 
fe could listen to the mayors and local poli- 
cians, meet with the Atomic Energy Control 
oard and with the federal authorities, and 
um out a report to this Legislature and to 
re trucking industry. Right now the trucking 
idustry is under attack by the public. Some 
f it is probably justified, but a lot of it is 

‘ot. 
| I think the onus is on this minister not to 
ot up a select committee on the safety of 
ucking, but rather to appoint some rep- 
table highly respected person to ‘conduct 
ach an inquiry and table the results of that 
iquiry. It would be appreciated by mem- 
ers of the opposition and by the public. It 
ould certainly be appreciated by members 
* the press, who inform me they are having 
ouble getting information, not so much 
om your ministry, because your ministry 
‘ten does not have it, but from the Atomic 
nergy Contro] Board, whom they expect to 
ave the information and whom they think 

hiding it. I leave that with you, and I 
i you will address yourself to that issue. 
| Carrying on with the safety issue, I would 
xe to file with the minister some petitions 
shave been asked to give to him. This peti- 
pa has about 3,000 signatures of truck driv- 

“We understand and protest the flagrant 
ee of the following traffic issues . . 
have explained to them that some of the 
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issues not only involve your ministry, but 
also that of the Solicitor General. They un- 
derstand that, and they hope you will go 
to bat for them with the Solicitor General: 

“(a) The lack of education and enforce- 
ment concerning the abuse of the centre pass- 
ing lanes of commercial vehicles. The slower- 
car abuse of this lane is responsible for acci- 
dents, congestion, tailgating and lane-hop- 
ping. 

“(b) Abolish the ban of trucks in left lanes 
on the downhill and level roadway on the 
Burlington Bay Skyway and vicinity. 

“(c) The 200-foot truck following distance 
is too difficult to maintain, especially when 
other vehicles cut in front of trucks.” 

(On that particular issue, I asked them if 
they had an incident of a trucker in rush 
hour on the Queen Elizabeth Way or High- 
way 401 getting a ticket for what is tech- 
nically tailgating but in fact is simply being 
tied up in a traffic jam. They said they had 
not, but they were afraid it might happen. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I have always been afraid 
of lightning striking me, but it hasn’t hap- 
pened yet. I am a good target. 

Mr. Philip: To continue: “(d) Equal and 
existing speed limits to be maintained for 
cars and commercial vehicles.” 

I am going to give these petitions to the 
minister. When I talked to these people, the 
major issue, as they see it, was this abuse 
by slower cars in the middle lane. The trucks 
are not allowed to use the outside lane, the 
cars in the inside lane are going very slowly, 
and then some fellow does 50 miles an hour 
in a 60-mile zone in the centre lane on High- 
way 401. 

Surely, as part of the safety part of this 
ministry, we must have an extensive educa- 
tion program and perhaps, through the Solici- 
tor General, start charging people for ob- 
structing the free flow of traffic in these 
areas. These are the people who often cause 
a trucker—who quite rightfully should not be 
doing it, but none the less he gets anxious 
and tailgates—to bang into somebody. He 
wants to go at the speed limit and has no 
way of doing so because of the guy in his 
little Volkswagen who is holding up the traffic 
in the centre lane. 

I will leave these with the minister. In 
faimess, I should also read a couple of 
letters that put this petition in perspective. 
One is by Stephen Flott of the Ontario 
Trucking Association, who does not agree 
entirely with the petition even though a num- 
ber of the drivers are part of his association. 
This is to Joan and Gary Saulnier, who have 
been collecting these petitions, along with a 
couple of other people. He says: 
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“Thank you for your letter concerning your 
campaign to improve driving on Ontario high- 
ways. 

“As an association, we can support all 
your program except item 5. We do not 
support the use of the passing lane on the 
Burlington bridge by commercial motor ve- 
hicles. 

“We have made our position clear to the 
public and to our members and to the gov- 
ernment. 

“All the rest of your suggestions, we 
feel, are sound. As you may or may not be 
“aware, the Ontario Trucking Association has 
for the last year been promoting a mobile 
billboard safety promotion campaign. You 
may notice that, as you are driving along 
the highway, many trailers have fixed on 
them the safety messages warning people to 
stay alert and stay alive, not to drink and 
drive and to buckle their seatbelts and so on. 

“We will be writing to the ministry indi- 
cating that we support your request to make 
Canada the safe driving capital of the world. 
We will not support your request to use the 
passing lane on the Burlington bridge under 
any circumstances and thank you for taking 
the time to write to us.” 

That puts into perspective the OTA posi- 
tion, at least on this petition. 

Another letter to Mr. McMurtry, if I may 
take a couple of minutes, puts some of the 
concerns of these drivers in some kind of 
perspective. I think it is important to under- 
stand that these are not trucking company 
executives. These are the guys who are 
spending sometimes 60 hours a week, or at 
least 40 hours a week out there driving on 
the roads. Some of them are part of the 
regulated industry and some of them prob- 
ably are less regulated than we would like 
them to be. 

“For the last two years, I have been hop- 
ing for great improvement with the traffic 
violators on our highways. 

“With the past letters I have exchanged 
with James Snow and Stephen Flott, I have 
been on good terms except for the last sent 
which I believe Mr. Snow sent you a copy of 
but just in case he didn’t, I will. 

“Please don’t take me wrong, for I am 
not anti-government. I just want the problem 
solved as much as yourself. 

“In Mr. Snow’s last answer to me, he 
must think that I am trying to make the 
transport drivers’ job somewhat easier. This 
is a misinterpretation of my comments and is 
way off course. 

“For some reason, he believes that I would 
like truckers to tailgate the abusers of the 
middle passing lanes on our highways. What 


I was trying to tell him was that angry 
truckers will tailgate abusers of the only 
passing lane we have, which comes back to 
the point that these offenders cause acci- 
dents. a 

“If 1,000 motorists were asked to drive on 
the highways, pretending that they were ina 
truck and not to use the far left lane for a 
period of one month, they would be the first 
to holler. Right now, they don’t realize what 
the problems are, of course. 

“Myself and a group of truckers have now 
got a petition for the lack of education and 
enforcement on our highways. Now, I under- 
stand that Mr. Snow has taken a lot of our 
remarks into consideration for the future but 
the future could be 20 years from now. One 
of my colleagues tried to get me to believe 
that the MPP for Mississauga [South], Mr. 
Kennedy, told him that on February 13 or 
14 a petition of 38,000 signatures on the 
topic of having offenders of abuse of traffic 
failing to keep right, failure to use blinkers 
and other offenders of the Highway Act was 
turned down because it would be too costly 
to have offenders convicted. : 

“Please tell me that’s not true and, if il 
is, why. I can’t see how any costs would 
be put over the deaths on our highways. | 

“Sir, if we don’t hit 38,000 signatures or 
our petition, please believe me that there 
hasn’t been one person that we have no’ 
approached who has refused to sign. Bu 
if our figure is lower than the drivers in thr 
western provinces come up with, it core 
doesn’t mean that there isn’t enough peopl 
who care. 
11:20 a.m. 


“I am sending you copies of the pas 
letters I have exchanged over the past tw) 
years, with whom I thought would help m 
with our problems we all face out there. 











‘If you are talking with Mr. Snow in th 
future, please tell him that I hold nothin 
against him and what he is trying to d 
concerning his job. It’s just that I get ver 
upset with what is wrong out there, and | 


t 
i 


some proper changes made.” And it’s signee 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Who is it from, please? f 


Mr. Philip: Mr. Gary Wayne Saulnier. | 
have seen various letters from you to hi 
and vice versa. I think that letter—it’s hanc 
written—summarizes what the guy who is ol 
there every day is feeling. He’s feeling fru’ 
trated and he wants you and the Solicit " 
General to get your act together and g 
people charged for obstructing traffic, 2 


because it’s an inconvenience to the trucke | 


| 

will use anyone or anything until there at | 
| 

. 





| 


| 








ut because it’s causing accidents. I leave it 
at that, and I hope you will reply to that. 

_ Another issue that I would like to deal 
with, Mr. Chairman, I think members of the 
committee will find interesting. I want to 
read into the record very briefly certain sec- 
tions of a research study for the government 
of Canada and the provinces of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba which is being done 
W. L. Wardrop and Associates Limited 
concerning the potential for waste rubber 
tilization in the prairie provinces. I find 
this to be a fascinating study. I know there 
have been studies done in Ontario to a lesser 
xtent, but I think this study can summarize 
in a few short minutes some of the research. 
ff Mr. Cunningham hasn’t seen this or 
asn’t had the benefit of it, I am sure he 
ill find it fascinating and agree with me 
that it’s something we badly need to look 
into. 

I have notes here on A-5. “Tests in To- 
onto, as well as several jurisdictions in the 
USA, have indicated that roads constructed 
with rubberized asphalt concrete could last 
twice as long as conventional asphalt con- 
crete pavements. Rubberized asphalts ex- 
hibit better riding characteristics, improved 
skid resistance and a reduced tendency to 
crack.” On page six we have a cost-benefit 
analysis, and I will read to you one short 
paragraph: 

“The cost-benefit analyses of the use of 
rubberized sealcoat on highways in the three 
ea provinces and streets in the major 











prairie centres conservatively ‘estimate that 
over a 10-year period the benefits will exceed 
a for such an application by $118 mil- 
ion. 

' On page 51 of that report: “Mr. Joseph D. 
George, professional engineer of Metro To- 
‘onto Department of Roads and Traffic, has 
sroposed the use of rubberized asphalt con- 
cretes for the construction of pavement over 
a concrete base. Expected advantages include 
detter skid resistance and riding character- 
istics, reduced cracking, better wear, longer 
life and decreased sensitivity to temperature. 
Tests on rubberized asphalt concrete carried 
put at the University of Toronto indicated 
that the material exhibited properties su- 
perior to asphalt cement, and a decision was 
made to lay test strips in Toronto.” 

_ ‘On page 91 of that same report—I apolo- 
gize to Mr. Cunningham; I should have 
made copies and provided him and his cau- 
cus with this, but I will do that afterwards 
-it is stated: 

_ “Where rubberized asphalt sealcoat re- 
places asphalt concrete resurfacing, a second 
application of seal is required after five 








| 
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years, Thus, after the initial five years, the 
total larea treated with rubberized asphalt 
would increase more rapidly than the area 
of road treated with sealcoat for the first 
time.” 

Then it goes on: “Rubber demand in the 
city of Toronto: Pending council approval, 
the city of Toronto plans to use 455,000 
kilograms (or one million pounds) of rubber 
for the three years beginning in 1978, in- 
creasing to 682,000 kilograms (or 1.5 million 
pounds) per year in the year 1981 and there- 
after. This material will be less than 0.6 
millimetres, 28 mesh, for use in asphalt con- 
crete paving. It appears that a prairie sup- 
plier would have to sell this material at 
approximately 30 cents per kilogram (or 13.6 
cents a pound) delivered in Toronto. 

“The city of Toronto and province of Sas- 
katchewan represent the only reasonably firm 
markets at the present time. However, the 
market in other prairie provinces is antici- 
pated to develop rapidly once it has been 
demonstrated that the new technique is bene- 
ficial for their particular conditions.” 

I believe Toronto has put down roughly 
five miles of road to date with it. 

Lastly, page 101 is the summary of results: 

“The results of the benefit-cost analysis 
for the entire study region are presented in 
table 14. Results of the provinces of AI- 
berta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba are sum- 
marized in tables 15.” I can supply you with 
the tables. “The present value of the net 
savings resulting from the use of rubberized 
asphalt, discounted to 1977 at 10 per cent, 
is in the order of $118 million for the overall 
system and indicates a very large advantage 
in the use of crumb rubber for road appli- 
cations. 

“The benefits to the individual provinces 
of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba are 
$59 million, $49 million and $10 million 
respectively. While the total value of the 
benefits changes in the use of discount rates 
of five per cent to 15 per cent, the use of 
rubber crumb on the road rehabilitation re- 
mains beneficial in each case, and the rela- 
tively large value of benefits shows that the 
initial capital investment on a _scrap-tire 
processing facility would be a small fraction 
of the benefits.” 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there is a group 
in Mr. Makarchuk’s riding called New Credit 
Development Project. It is a group of native 
people who have spent a_ considerable 
amount of time researching this, and they 
estimate they could provide a lot of work for 
a number of their people in turning out this 
rubber crumb product to be used. The band 
so far has spent about $10,000 to $15,000 on 
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feasibility studies, but it simply must know 
whether the ministry is willing to give its 
endorsation and whether it will help munici- 
palities in the writing of their specs. They 
can’t continue to go on planning and design- 
ing a plant any longer unless they get an 
answer fairly soon. 

Saskatchewan has decided this year it will 
be laying something like 100 miles of road 
using this. Their climate conditions are 
worse than anything we experience. 

If one looks at the response that has been 
made by each of the various municipalities, 
in a questionnaire that was sent out to 
them, asking if they had ever heard of this 
process and if they would be willing to use 
it, invariably you get municipalities saying 
they rely on the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications to give recommenda- 
tions. I will go through the responses of 
some of the municipalities that have an- 
swered like that. 

North York, one of the largest municipali- 
ties in Ontario, said that, as I believe did 
Etobicoke and Burlington, “Waiting for in- 
formation on tests.” St. Catharines has said, 
“Asphalt is becoming so expensive we are 
willing to listen to anything.” 

11:30 a.m. 


When you go through the responses of 
these different municipalities, what you get 
is a general feeling that they are willing to 
look at this but they want some leadership 
from the MTC. They want you to say: 
“Look, this has proven itself elsewhere. We 
have the research. We don’t have to dupli- 
cate the research—that has been done in 
Saskatchewan and Alberta and Manitoba. 
This appears to be a reasonable project.” 

It is environmentally to our advantage, 
because as I understand from the Ministry 
of the Environment tires pose a major prob- 
lem. If you put them in a dump site they 
eventually work their way to the top, catch 
fire and create a major problem. Here is a 
way in which we can deal with an environ- 
mental problem and I would simply like you 
very soon to take some kind of stand and 
do some education and assist municipalities 
to start working on the use of this material. 

This project will help the native people, 
who are very anxious to have a plant that 
provides employment for them. But that isn’t 
the main reason I bring this up. It seems 
to me it is reasonable to take care of an 
environmental problem and at the same 
time to use somebody else’s research without 
reinventing the wheel. I would ask you for 
a response on that. 


You mentioned in your presentation about 
the tremendous system of GO and rail serv- 
ice that you are expanding. Many of the 
residents in the area of Oshawa moved into 
that area in response to housing programs 
that were set up by the provincial and fed- 
eral governments. There are thousands of 
commuters now. I was out speaking with 
them. Many of them are very afraid about 
the loss in value of their homes. Not only are 
they faced with the problems of mortgage 
rate increases, but as energy costs go up 
many people tend to be moving towards the 
central core of the city. Extended GO train 
service surely is a must. The population base 
to support the extended service is in place, 
and the current GO bus service is not an at- 
tractive alternative. If you want to get peo- 
ple off Highway 401, we simply must pro- 
vide the GO service to them. 

At the very least the train should go as 
far as Darlington Park station. GO train 
service would certainly reduce the rush-hour) 
traffic on Highway 401. Once they are on 
Highway 401 people will drive all the way. 
If you can get them on the GO train before 
that they are more likely to use that service. | 

The people who have endorsed the GO) 
train going as far as Darlington Park includall 
Ed Broadbent, Mike Breaugh, the Oshawa 
and iDietrice Labour Council, the city of 
Oshawa, the region of Durham and Bruce | 
McArthur, who is a regional councillor out 
there. You will notice I mentioned everybody | 
except the sitting member for that area— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I thought ‘Mr. Breaugh 
was the member in that area. 


Mr. Philip: No. Mr. Cureatz is the person | 
I was talking about. Sam has not endorsed it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think you are right’ 
on that. 


Mr. Philip: I will read to you a press re- 
lease and, if it is wrong, I will retract it. 
Hows. that?.iThis. was ined, out by the. 
Durham East NDP Association on March 17. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sure they would 
have a good one. 


Mr. Philip: “The Durham East riding asso- 
ciation president, Clare MacPherson today 
condemned MPP Sam Cureatz for failing to. 
support the proposed extension of GO train’ 
service in this area. Mr. MacPherson said: 
‘One would think that the sitting member of 
the provincial government for this areé 

would come down solidly for the GO trait: 
extension here. This seems to be a trend or. 
Mr. Cureatz’s part when issues are involvec 
which directly affect the future of this riding: 
He should be working for constructive 
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hange on behalf of his constituents rather 
han adopting the present no-Go stance’.” I 
uppose it is the no-GO stance of the minis- 
er they are talking about. 

“Mr. MacPherson said the Durham East 
NDP strongly supports Durham regional 
ouncil’s adoption of a motion by Oshawa 
ouncillor Bruce McArthur requesting that 
30 Transit service be extended at least as 
ar as Oshawa. Since the adoption of this 
sotion by regional council, similar resolu- 
‘ons in support of the GO extension have 
een approved by the councils of Whitby, 
Jshawa and the town of Newcastle. 

' “Mr. MacPherson said he believed that ‘Mr. 
fureatz would best serve his constituents 
y retiring from politics after his defeat in 
ye next provincial election.” I don’t know 
*hy I read that section. 














Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know why you 
id either, because he is obviously still going 
f be the elected member for that area long 
Fter that press release is ashes. 


ee Philip: Well find out about that. 
le probably will be if you extend the GO 
srvice, because there are a lot of people out 
vere who are very upset about it. I would 
ke to hear what your plans are in this re- 
ard. 

‘I believe a letter was sent to Mr. Davis 
y Mr. Breaugh on this very topic. “Mr. 
reaugh tells Mr. Davis, “GO Extension More 
lital to Durham than Seaton.” I won’t go 
ast the headline, but I am sure you have 
en the newspapers as well as I have. I 
ould ask the minister to consider that. 
Another matter I would like to raise is the 
Fer’ reaction, quite rightfully, a few 
vars ago when I brought up the issue of 
‘edical records of truck drivers and the 
hole problem of privacy of records. I am 
‘ad he showed that sensitivity and was able 
» do something about it. 

‘However, I have a number of constituents 
‘ho object to the fact that your ministry 
ipplies a statement of driving records to 
‘surance companies. They take the civil 
derties stand that the insurance company 
as the right to ask for that information, 
id that the person supplying it should have 
ie right to say, “We don’t want to do busi- 
‘ss with you if you won’t supply it.” But 
‘ey object to any third party simply supply- 
7g that information without some kind of 
(sent form, They see this as an invasion 
( privacy. They don’t deny that the insur- 
ace companies have the right to refuse in- 


, 


‘rance to anyone 'wo doesn’t supply it, but 
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‘ey strongly object to you simply supply- 








ie their driving record to anybody who has 
ot 
I think I wrote to you on November 23 
and you sent me a reply, but at least I would 
like to have my concerns and the concerns 
of some of my constituents on the record. 

I mentioned that we would be dealing 
with regulation in some detail under that 
vote. One of the areas I would like to dis- 
cuss with the minister under that vote is 
why it is that Canadian Pacific is able to 
operate a trucking company without a PCV 
licence. We have had two court decisions— 

Mr. Cunningham: Four. 

Mr. Philip: We have had two Ontario 
Supreme Court decisions saying that owner- 
ship must be in the hands of the parent 
company. CP owns Smith; Smith has a PCV. 
CP owns CanPar; CanPar cannot, as I under- 
stand it according to the decision, operate 
with Smith’s PCV licence. That is the gist 
of the decision. Mr. Cunningham, I am sure, 
read the decision. 

I think we should ask you, “How can you 
expect other small companies to have respect 
for the law when a large multinational com- 
pany seems to be able to violate it with only 
a few little fines?” 

This is an issue that has to be settled. It 
may well be that you will have to give 
CanPar the PCV they want after a proper 
and appropriate hearing. If that is the case, 
fine, ‘but you will have to rationalize this 
kind of ‘behaviour. 

If we are denying UPS a licence, then 
how can you have a large operation as big 
as them, or probably even larger—I don’t 
know what the comparative size is—one of 
the larger operations operating in competition 
to UPS without a PCV? The law has to be 
consistent for everyone. 


11:40 a.m. 


That concludes my remarks. I have some 
comments under various votes, on the Urban 
Transportation Development Corporation, on 
snowmobile problems and on other safety 
matters. I will simply conclude by saying, 
once again, as did Mr. Cunningham, that I 
am still very shocked at the way in which 
your ministry and the three other ministries 
involved are dragging their feet on the Sim- 
coe rescue extrication matter. People are 
dying on Highway 400 and on other high- 
ways, and until we have a proper extrica- 
tion system in this province we are going to 
have unnecessary quadriplegics. 

My wife, who is the co-ordinator of the 
nursing assistant program at Humber College, 
goes into these hospitals where these people 
spend their lives in wheelchairs at consider- 


able expense to the taxpayers. People such 
as Roy McMurtry’s brother, Dr. McMurtry, 
who is the director of the intake section at 
Sunnybrook Hospital, has expressed his con- 
cern about the need for proper extrication 
systems. 

The money you would save by saving one 
person from being a quadriplegic and a ward 
of the state for 20 years, would pay your 
costs of setting up a proper extrication sys- 
tem. I say to you that the Simcoe Rescue 
Squad thas done your work for you. The least 
you can do is give them adequate sponsor- 
ship and get adequate rescue services across 
this province. I will close on that note. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the honourable members for their comments. 
I will try to reply as briefly as I can and 
touch on the points that have been men- 
tioned. 

To start off with, in Mr. Cunningham’s 
comments, he discussed what he feels is a 
deterioration of highway safety. I would 
have to take strong exception to that. 


Mr. Philip: I wonder, Mr. Minister— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: All right. If you don’t 
want me to talk, I will quit. 

Mr Philip: On a point of order: You did 
say we would be setting up a time schedule. 
Since it is obviously close to 12 o'clock, it 
would be appropriate, before you start your 
remarks, which are going to be extensive 
and which no doubt will igo past one o’clock, 
that we set up that schedule. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Im not going past 12:30 
p.m., I am sorry. 


Mr. Philip: Can we have the schedule so 
that your staff and our people will know? 

Mr. Chairman: It is up to you. You have 
20 hours to allocate. It is up to the members 
of the commmittee as to what they want to 


do. 


Mr. Cunningham: I have no objection to 
the minister finishing his remarks. J am in 
your hands, Mr. Chairman. Are we going to 
discuss the schedule now? Is that the plan? 

Mr. Chairman: That is what Mr. Philip 
wants. 


Mr. Cunningham: As usual, I merely want 
to accommodate the staff. I don’t think we 
want to tie people up here unnecessarily 
when we are not going to be talking about 
matters that will be directly related to their 
responsibilities. 

Traditionally, we have had Mr. Foley in 
on behalf of the UTDC. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are four basic 
groups we have asked to set up time for so 


‘ministry to be here, we will arrange that with 
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that we have the appropriate staff here. iq 
think you will agree, Mr. Cunningham. We 
will have the Ontario Highway ‘Transport 
Board, Mr. McNab and his people from the’ 
Toronto Area Transit Operating Authority, 
the UTDC, and the Ontario Telephone’ 
Service Commission. Although the OTSC 
have been here, they have never been: 
talked to yet. 

Mr. Cunningham: Maybe we should have 
Mrs. Bielski in first and then she would get 
a chance. . 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Philip has mentioned 
he wants some specific time for communica- 
tions. Whenever the committee would like) 
people from those particular sections of the 











the staff. Will you want a full two-and-a-hali 
hour session with each one? Whatever yout 
want, you can have them in. When you dea. 
with TATOA, if that only takes an how 
then you can go back to a regular vote fo! 
the rest of that session, if that is what you 
would like. 

Mr. Cunningham: I just want to be ac 
commodating here. I don’t want to tie any. 
body up. Whenever you decide you want ti 
have these people here, I will make an effor 
to be here. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have one more sessio: 


this week. | 

Mr. Cunningham: Are we meeting tomo! | 
row? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Tomorrow evening fror! 
eight to 10:30 p.m. I expect it will be take 
up in discussion on the first vote. It normal] 
takes at least that long to have a gener 
discussion on the first vote. Next week w) 
have three sessions, Tuesday night, Wedne: 
day morning and Thursday night. | 

Mr. Philip: Mr. Chairman, my understanc 
ing is that the committees, in concert wit | 
the chairmen, will decide whether or mi 
they wish to sit next week. As you knov 
there is a very important debate going on i 
the House. Some of us are concerned at) 
want to participate, and we want the ben! 
fit of listening to what the other membe| 
have to say in the Confederation debate. | 
think that is the first matter you shou 
decide. 

I am perfectly in agreement with t_ 
minister that we spend tomorrow night « 
tidying up the first vote and that we decic | 
whatever is done, we will pass the first vc. 
tomorrow night. For next week, we mu 
decide whether we want to sit at all. 

















_ Mr. Chairman: [ think it would be advis- 
ble for each group to take it up with their 
House leaders. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe that has been 
lone, Mr. Chairman. The word I got from 
ur House leader last week was that there 
yas a suggestion the committee might sit 
Vednesday morning, but it wouldn’t sit Tues- 
ay and Thursday nights because of the con- 
titutional debate. Then, in discussion with 
‘lr. Wells yesterday, he advised’ me the com- 
fittees were going to be cancelled on Mon- 
ay and Friday. It was apparently agreed 
y the House leaders that no committees 
vould sit Monday or Friday when the lead- 
ff and windup speeches would be made, but 
hey did not want to lose time on estimates 
nd the committees would sit Tuesday and 
‘hursday evenings. I have been readjusting 
ay schedule back and forward to try to keep 
‘p with what the House leaders say. That is 
ay understanding of what the House leaders 
greed to yesterday afternoon. 


Mr. Cunningham: I don’t want to interrupt 
he proceedings, but I want to leave with you 
or your consideration my views on the im- 
‘ortance of the debate next week. I am sure 
be. member of the assembly is vitally con- 
ie about the quality and content of the 
ebate. It is probably one of the few topics 
yhere I think we would have an element of 
nanimity in this Legislature, which seems 
rom time to time to be troubled with partisan 
hatters. I think it is vitally important. 

| Frankly, I am not aware of the kind of 
rrangements my House leader has made. 
Vhen the discussions about this debate were 
fees I was told that every member of 
ae House would be able to stand in his or 
er place and make comments as he or she 
aw fit about the future of this nation in the 
vay ahead. It now has reached a stage where, 
ecause of time limitations, only 10 or 12 
embers from each party, maybe 13 or 14, 
day have that opportunity. I guess it is di- 
ided among the parties. 

_Mr. Philip: Bob Nixon informed me last 
ight he has 24 on his speaking list and we 
ave A; 

_ Mr. Cunningham: It may well be. The 
oint I am trying to make is that I think it 
3 vitally important for a number of reasons. 
ss members of the assembly, I think we 
hould be there and the estimates should 
ertainly be held off for some time. 

The last thing I would like to see, especially 
1 view of the televised aspect of this debate, 
3 the impression left that members of the 
issembly are less than interested in the de- 
sate. People watching the debate on television 
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may see empty seats all over the place. Those 
empty seats may be as a result of our par- 
ticipation here in committee. 

Often there is an unfair impression left 
that members of all sides of the House aren’t 
particularly interested in the work of the 
House. When we are involved in one, two 
or three committees, that sometimes leaves 
fewer than 20 people in the assembly to 
conduct its affairs. 

11:50 a.m. 


The last impression I would like to see left 
in Ontario and, even more significantly, in 
Quebec, is that we are not interested in that 
debate. Our requirement here, by way of 
the estimates, would undermine that. Frankly, 
I would prefer not to be here discussing’ esti- 
mates next week. That is my preference. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, if I can, I 
would like to propose a motion that we not 
sit during the constitutional debate. My 
understanding from the report we had from 
our House leader yesterday at caucus was that 
each committee should discuss this matter 
and decide how it would like to deal with 
the question. 

As Mr. Cunningham said, it is only once 
in a hundred years that we are called upon 
as residents of this country to sit down and 
reframe our constitution, and I think it is im- 
portant enough that we should be willing to 
put up with the inconvenience of having our 
estimate times delayed and have to work 
around that problem. We are dealing with a 
question of what the minister suggested is 
five hours of committee sitting, the Tuesday 
night and the Thursday night. I think that 
is a small contribution that members of this 
committee can make. If we have to make 
other accommodations in terms of our time 
to deal with the estimates later, then I think 
we should be prepared to do that. 

I know that for the Ministry of Energy 
estimates, which were completed just yester- 
day evening, in order to try to move ahead 
after we had had interruption because of the 
urgent nature of other discussions which this 
committee wished to have, we decided to sit 
an hour earlier yesterday evening and we had 
a session of three and a half hours. 

If we have to make accommodations in the 
future to finish the business of the committee 
as has been proposed, I think that is a fair 
enough obligation to place on members of 
this committee. I think the significance of 
the debate next week is something we can’t 
underestimate. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have no objection to 
that, That is what I understood three or four 
days ago was going to happen. Then I under- 


stood from our House leader yesterday, may- 
be wrongly, that the House leaders had de- 
cided the committees should sit. If you want 
to forgo sitting next week, of course, that is 
fine with me. 

Mr. Chairman: Whatever the House lead- 
ers agreed on is— 

Mr. Philip: Even if the House leaders had 
not agreed on it, which they have, the com- 
mittee has, within its jurisdiction, the right 
to set its own schedule. 

| feel very strongly that if we do not have 
a very large attendance in the House and as 
it is being covered by the media, not only in 
this province, but also in Quebec, we would 
be sending out a very visual message to those 
people at the time of a very important vote 
that we really don’t care. I want to be there 
because I want to lear the feelings of my 
colleagues on a very important issue. But I 
am also concerned about how we look in the 
media in Quebec. I think we need every 
member sitting there, no matter who is 
speaking and no matter what we may be 
gaining personally from it, if for no other 
reason than for pure propaganda purposes. 

I don’t like to see this country split up, 
and the vote is very close right now. 


Mr. Chairman: I understand it is a very 
serious debate, and I understand the senti- 
ments expressed by each individual member. 
I think we all share those sentiments; so I 
take it you will take those feelings back to 
your respective House leaders and suggest 
that you do not want to go ahead with 
estimates on those days. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, on a point 
of order: I made a motion that we not sit 
next week. 

Mr. Chairman: I am just discussing this 
before I take the vote. 

Ms. Gigantes: We will certainly inform 
our House leaders of the result of any motion. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: If the vote carries, as I 
suspect it might, I think we will advise 
them that we won't be here. 

Mr. W. Newman: You said the House 
leaders have agreed that the committees will 
sit next week? 


Ms. Gigantes: No. We were informed by 
our House leader at caucus yesterday—I 
mentioned this just before you came in— 
that each committee would discuss among 
its members what action should be taken. As 
the minister put it to us, it is a question of 
deciding about five hours, because we are 


talking about Tuesday night and Thursday 
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night. On a matter of five hours we, a 
members of this committee, should be pre: 
pared to make other arrangements, if re 
quired, to finish the estimates. 


Mr. W. Newman: I have no quarrel with 
what you are saying. The only concern | 
have is whether the House leaders haw 
come to a firm commitment and if it is uy 
to the individual committees to— : 


Ms. Gigantes: We were instructed by ow 
House leader we should raise the matter a. 
the committee. 

Mr. W. Newman: May I ask, does you 
House leader know? 

Mr. Cunningham: Bob mentioned it, Mr 
Newman, but again I got the impression tha 
it was a matter that would be decided o 
could be decided by the committee and 
is, of course, within our purview to do thai’ 
I don’t want to be redundant, but I woul: 
echo what Ms. Gigantes has said. This is ov’ 
country and as important as I regard thes 
estimates—and it is a very important ministr) 
—they can wait a week. 

Mr. Chairman: I am quite prepared t 
move the motion, but I want it understoo 
that you are still going to have to take © 
back to your caucuses for the reason ther 
are only four members of this committe 
qualified to vote, if you actually go by th. 
rules. I will accept the people who are her, 
because after all they are the voices of the 
different caucuses, but this is the probler| 
I am confronted with. I was trying to avol 
it, but you have heard the motion. All thor 
in favour? Opposed? 

‘Motion agreed to. f 
Mr. Chairman: I expect you will take thi | 
back to your respective caucuses. What abor 
date and time? Should we leave that uni 
perhaps Thursday evening? 
Mr. Philip: I don’t know how we can ¢ 
that. t 

Mr. Chairman: You have arranged pret 
well that Thursday evening we would g 
by the first vote. 


Mr. Philip: And then the following Tue’ 
day, I guess, if we could move to cor 
munications we could deal with that at th. 
time. i 

Hon. Mr. Snow: But next Tuesday we 2 
not going to sit. 


{ 


Mr. Philip: The Tuesday after next, t 
following Tuesday. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What about next We 
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nesday? Do you want anybody here ne 
Wednesday? | 
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Ms. Gigantes: The House will not be sit- 
ang on Wednesday morning? 


| Hon. Mr. Snow: No. The House will sit, 
s I understand, next Wednesday afternoon, 
fee that shoulda’ t interfere with the com- 
aittee sitting from 10 until 12:30 Wednes- 
lay morning. 
| Mr. Cunningham: Next Wednesday, May 
’? From what time? 


| Hon. Mr. Snow: From 10 till 12:30 is the 
1orma] time. 

Would you like anybody in particular here 
ff that date, or would we go on with the 
teneral discussion? 
| Mr. Cunningham: Rather than get all 
vred up in these various votes—Mrs. Bielski 
nay end up on the short end of it again 
his year if we do it this way—if we can 
ome to an agreement on vote 2601 by 
Thursday, which will cover general com- 

ents, I would think we would be ready 
; some discussion on votes 2602 and 2603 





n Wednesday morning. There could be 
come discussion about regulation, which I 
suess is the highway transport board as well. 
“hat is the policy section. 
| Hon. Mr. Snow: No, vote 2602 is planning, 
esearch and development. That is normally 
vhere we bring in the Urban Transportation 
Yevelopment Corporation. 
, Mr. Philip: It would also be where we 
eal with the energy questions. To try to 
leal with that plus regulation in one mom- 
ag is 
' Hon. Mr. 
ote at all. 
Mr. Philip: Mr. Cunningham was saying 
o deal with the next two votes. 
|Mr. Cunningham: If we can get through 
i that. But if we proceeded with vote 2602 
n Wednesday morning and see how we 
take out on it, it will be fine with me. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: With or without UTDC? 
, Mr. Cunningham: I would prefer to have 
fe here. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: So we will then schedule, 
' that is agreeable, Mr. Chairman, UTDC 
b be here on May 7? 
_ Mr. Philip: And the gentleman who has 
een working on the energy project. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: He is right here today 
é you want to talk to him. 
_ Mr. Cunningham: Then I gather the next 
yccasion we will be sitting will be May 13? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I haven’t a calendar here. 


Mr. Cunningham: The following Tuesday, 
fee 13? At what time? 


Snow: No regulation in that 





Hon. Mr. Snow: About eight o’clock. 
Mr. Chairman: The usual time. 
12 noon 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you follow the votes, 
that would be when you would want Mr. 
Alexander here. 

Mr. Cunningham: That would be my pref- 
erence, if we could. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: May 13, with Mr. Alexan- 
der. The next vote is the provincial roads 
program. 


Mr. Philip: I wonder if we may be able 
to start the provincial roads program that 
evening. We have dealt with the transport 
board and all of that area so extensively in 
the last few years, and also we've just been 
through an inquiry. I would suggest we 
should start the provincial roads vote that 
night. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We can deal with provin- 
cial roads any time. Our staff will be here. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would be most agree- 
able to limit my comments that evening and 
proceed to vote 2604. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You could probably get 
started on it. I imaigine there will be quite a 
number of people who want to speak on 
that. 

Mr. Cunningham: It could be an election 
year. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Whenever we get to pro- 


vincial transit, whenever you want to deal 
with that, we should have Mr. McNab here. 


Mr. Cunningham: Starting again on May 
14, at 10 o’clock? I would suggest members 
would probably still want to make some 
comments on vote 2604 that morning. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We can jump back and 
forward on the provincial roads program. 


Ms. Gigantes: It can be the miscellaneous 
vote. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you want to shut off 
transit for the Wednesday morning, that 
would be two weeks from today, which 
would be May 14. If you want to have pro- 
vincial transit, we could have GO here then. 


Mr. Philip: We can stand down the pre- 
vious votes and let people know. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s what I'm suggest- 
ing. If we have the TATOA people here on 
that Wednesday morning, we can deal with 
TATOA. Whenever it’s “finished, we can go 
back to provincial roads. 


Mr. Chairman: We sit on Thursday night, 
May 15. 
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Mr. Philip: We can deal with municipal 
roads again and anything left over from 
provincial roads in the evening. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Why don’t we deal with 
communications on May 20? Is that satisfac- 
tory? 

Mr. Cunningham: Vote 2609? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. Then on May 21 we 
will finish the rest. The others we're pretty 
well equipped to deal with any time. The 
deputy minister and I handle those. 

Mr. Chairman: Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. Philip: That’s fine. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, we'll hear 
from you. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t imagine I'll get 
too far, but to start over again with Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s remarks, I cannot agree with him 
that there is really any deterioration in the 
matter of highway safety or in the efforts of 
this ministry on highway safety. It’s some- 
thing I personally have spent a great deal of 
time and effort on over the years. 

I think with the recommendations of the 
select committee on highway safety we have 
made a lot of moves. I expect by the time 
we come back to discuss these estimates again 
I will have introduced this year’s amendments 
to the Highway Traffic Act. They will be 
before the House at that time. I expect to be 
introducing the bill tomorrow or on Friday. 
There is nothing major in the bill, but there 
are a number of changes, some of which I 
think will add significantly to our safety pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Cunningham mentioned annual inspec- 
tions. I won’t disagree with the benefit of 
annual vehicle inspections. We have moved 
quite a way in this direction. I think the 
select committee recommended that over a 
period of time we should phase in annual 
inspections for many vehicles, if not all. 

We have stiffened up considerably the re- 
quirements for school bus inspections. We 
brought in the dump trucks under the six- 
month inspection program. We brought in 
the regular buses last year. They’re all under 
the inspection program. It’s my intention, in 
the relatively near future, to bring all tank 
trucks and vehicles carrying dangerous goods 
under the inspection program. 

We're working on regulations and legisla- 
tion right now to do that. That will bring a 
large percentage of the commercial vehicles 
under the inspection program. Although the 
Ontario Trucking Association has written to 
me saying it disagrees there is any need to 
bring those vehicles under the program, I 
don’t think I can really agree with the state- 


ment. To gain the confidence of the general 
public, since these vehicles are carrying 
dangerous commodities—whether it’s gasoline | 
or any other type of dangerous commodity— 
the public should be satisfied that those ve- 
hicles are inspected. I intend to introduce 
that. 

As for introducing it for all automobiles, I 
don’t think we’re at that stage yet. First of 
all, it takes time to implement these programs 
and to bring them in. We're moving about 
as rapidly as I feel we should move. I think 
there are some great arguments as to the 
benefits of bringing automobiles under the 
program. 

The state of Florida has an annual inspec- 
tion program, but Governor Graham made a 
statement not too many months ago that it 
was his intention to do away with that pro- 
gram—although I notice it lhasn’t been done 
away with yet. He thought the resources used 
for it could be better utilized in other types. 
of safety programs and enforcement. . 

Our experience here is that almost every 
automobile gets a safety inspection about) 
every three years in any case, when the ve 
hicle changes hands or is traded. That doesn't. 
cover all vehicles, because some people buy’ 
a car and keep it for eight or 10 years before: 
getting a new one. But the vast majority of 
them are inspected. 

We have our ongoing inspection lanes— 
these travel around the province doing inspec- 
tions. We have also the truck inspection sta- 
tions that are continually doing inspections: 
on all types of trucks. 

We are moving in that direction, and I 
expect to bring in the bill concerning vehicles, 
carrying dangerous commodities of any type 
in the very near future. | 

The phasing of licence plate renewals was 
mentioned. This is a program that I am com-. 
mitted to. It’s in the works right now. 


Mr. Cunningham: It was in the works last 
year too. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: And it will be in the. 
works next year too, if you want to be smart. 
It will not be implemented until the plate 
to-owner changeover is made. We have de- | 
cided it would be too much disruption tc 
change the systems two different years in ¢' 
row; ‘so we propose to implement the plate 
to-owner system. A lot of major compute 
work and planning for that is under way, bu’ 
it will still take some time. 
12:10 p.m. 

We will implement the phasing-in of th: 
renewal of the licence plates, probably fo’ 
all automobiles and for all trucks of less thar 
approximately 10,000 pounds. In other words. 


! 





| 


— 






the small trucks will be on the phased sys- 
em. The large trucks will still have their 
mnual renewal. The major work in changing 
ill the computer programs to do that is under 
way right now. We are not sitting on it at 
all, but it will take us two years to imple- 
nent that system. 

Mr. Cunningham mentioned his concern 
rbout debris on the highway, and I would 
Pe to agree with him. We do have require- 
ments for covering those loads. It is an en- 
forcement problem. I think it has improved 
sonsiderably, but there are still occasions 
when there is debris other than scrap metal, 
uthough scrap metal probably is the most 
ybvious one; we see pieces of that lying on 
the highway from time to time, some of 
which may have come off trucks and some 
may not. It is a problem. It is one that we 
ire faced with continually. 
| With regard to the Simcoe Rescue Squad, 
/ am sure you ‘are aware that we had an 
nterministerial committee looking into the 
atter of rescue squads. That committee has 
completed its work, and the report is in the 
2ands of the Solicitor General.. Cabinet desig- 
aated the Solicitor General as the lead min- 
istry. My ministry was very much involved in 
he studies and in the report, but the imple- 
mentation of that report will be done by the 
Solicitor General. I have been urging him to 
ake some action on it, but as of yet he has 
not done so. 


Mr. Philip: Do we take it that it is not 
ublic yet? It is just in the hands of cabinet? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe the report is 
orinted and in the hands of the Solicitor 
General. 


Mr. Philip: But not released yet? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The release of the report 
is up to him, but the report has been com- 
dleted. The recommendations have been 
completed. I understand there has been a 
‘ask force in the Solicitor General’s ministry 
working on an implementation plan for the 
*ecommendations. I expect the Solicitor Gen- 
sral will be releasing that report. I thought 
te would have released it by now, but he 
las not. 


{ 

















Mr. Cunningham: I appreciate the min- 
ster’s interest in this. 

I would like to leave at least my philo- 
sophical concern about which ministry should 
have this responsibility. I believe it should 
oe MTC, because most of the problems in 
terms of these rescues are motor vehicle 
accidents. There are situations involving fires, 
ids trapped in refrigerators, a guy falling 
over an escarpment face, or whatever, but 
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most of the situations that would require this 
service are automobile or truck accidents. To 
that end I would submit and suggest that you 
should be orienting this service on a high- 
way basis. 

It is not my function, and I do not have 
the capability, to tell you where to put them, 
but I do believe it should be an MTC re- 
sponsibility. With no disrespect to the Solici- 
tor General, I am distressed that the Solici- 
tor General is involved in this particular 
activity, because I do not think it should be 
his responsibility. 

I fear, out of convenientce, it is going to 
end up in the hands of fire departments all 
across Ontario. As I said before, with no dis- 
respect to our people in our fire departments, 
they have an entirely different responsibility. 
Some of them may have the expertise, but 
generally the rescues are highway oriented. 
Where possible, they should be located on 
highways and administrated by your minis- 
try. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I appreciate our thoughts 
on that. I do not happen to agree with them. 
In any case, we have not said we would not 
accept this responsibility. The recommenda- 
tion went to cabinet, and the cabinet’s de- 
cision was that the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General should be the lead ministry. There is 
considerable rationale for that. 

The Ontario Police Commission, the On- 
tario Provincial Police, the fire marshal’s 
office, the coroner’s office, the fire college, 
the police college, those types of training 
facilities in place in the provinice, all come 
under the Ministry of the Solicitor General. 
Probably part of the rationale behind saying 
that is that the ministry in charge of law 
enforcement and _ investigating accidents 
should be the lead ministry. 


Mr. Philip: Is it also not fair to say the 
Ministry of Health is so dominated by some 
of the dinosaurs in the medical profession 
that they would never move towards a proper 
paramedical system in this province, which 
would be a logical connection then with an 
extrication system? There is no point in put- 
ting it in the Ministry of Health since that 
ministry is not likely to move in that direc- 
tion. That means there are only two minis- 
tries to chose from, and it happens to be the 
Solicitor General. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The Minister of Health, 
I believe, had some members on a ministerial 
task force that completed the study and made 
the report. 

Mr. Cunningham: If my memory serves me 
well, and it doesn’t as I get older, we were 
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told we would see a report last May. Didn't 
we hear that? 

Lion. Mr. Snow: There was a question in 
the House, from someone, as I recall, last 
May or June. At that time I stated that the 
report was imminent, that it was in the final- 
ization stage, and that it had not gone to 
the printers. 

Mr. Cunningham: The only point I would 
make, in closing on this subject, is that a year 
has gone by. In that interim— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No. I am sorry, it was not 
last May; it was last fall, before the House 
session ended, I think. 

Mr. Cunningham: It has certainly been a 
year since we had a meeting up in Downs- 
view on it, and it has been well over two 
years since the matter was brought to your 
attention in a very public way. 

I have to surmise that a lot of people spent 
a lot of time in vehicles unnecessarily as a 
result of this inaction. This is a most press- 
ing matter in my view and it is inexcusable 
—I mean that very respectfully—that the 
government, whether your ministry or the 
Solicitor General’s, or whoever, has gone on 
as long as it has. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You may think things 
should be jumped into and erratic action 
taken. I do not happen to think that is the 
case. This matter has been thoroughly re- 
viewed, all aspects have been looked at, and 
many meetings have been held. A report is 
prepared and is now printed, I understand. 
{ am not the responsible minister to distrib- 
ute or release that report. I have written to 
my colleague urging him to take action and 
to release the report, but we have not seen 
it yet. 

iMr. Cunningham made some comments 
regarding school bus safety, mainly relating 
to standees. This again is something that has 
been under discussion. I have had corres- 
pondence and discussions with my colleague, 
the Minister of Education (Miss Stephenson). 
I have no problem myself in agreeing that 
the elimination of standees would diminish 
the possibilities of injjuries in riding on a 
school bus. 

‘Our progress has been slow. The boards 
of education have a very sincere interest in 
this matter. I have seen no real indication of 
unanimous agreement by the boards of edu- 
cation on whether there should be an elimi- 
nation of standees. 

12:20 p.m. 


I certainly have no problem myself in say- 
ing there shouldn’t be standees on long trips. 
We have said there shall not be standees on 


extra-curricular trips, such as students cor 
ing here to Queen’s Park or the Ontari 
Science Centre or wherever they may 
We changed the legislation about two yea 
ago to eliminate standees on those types ¢ 
extra trips. 

Mr. Philip: Do you have any accider 
count on that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have total statistics o 
school bus accidents and injuries. 


Mr. Philip: But you don’t distinguish whi 
ther standees are more prone to accident? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t say. We woul 
have to look at that. I don’t know whethi 
Mr. Humphries can give us an indicatio. 
We really have an excellent record and ¢ 
few injuries relating to school ‘buses. Th 
most I hear about are children outside 
bus. We have very few injuries relating to | 
bus accident or within the bus. It is usuall 
unfortunately, some other type of situa 
a child crossing the road in front of t 
bus, a car not stopping or something like the 

Right now I am more interested in loo, 
ing at whether we can possibly improve el 
signalling system or consider stop arms ¢ 
school buses. We have a test program goil! 
on in one school board area in the county | 
Leeds where stop arms which fold out hay 
been installed on a number of buses. WV 
have monitored very closely adherence — 
the law, the number of people breaking t 
law in passing a stopped school bus with 
those arms on and with them. I think it | 
coming to a stage where I will be im | 
position to make a recommendation on th 
fairly soon. 

In observing them myself in other jur 
dictions, I am convinced the foldout st 
arms are worthwhile. In some jurisdictio’ 
in the United States they have two foldo 
stop arms, one on the front of the vehic’ 
and one on the back. The easy way to i 
plement foldout stop arms would be to S| 
all new buses manufactured after Septemk 
1, 1980, shall have them. That does not ser) 
the purpose as far as I am concerned. © 
would take 10 years before all the bus) 
would have them. In a few years, we Wot 
end up with half the buses with them a 
half without. I think that would be mc 
dangerous than anything. | 

If we are going to legislate stop am 
then how do we do it and who pays for 
We all know who pays in the end. I belie: 
there are 6,000 to 7,000 school buses in 1) 
province. If they all had to install stop ar 
at once, without some lead time, it mi 
create a supply problem. 








= 
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‘Mr. Philip: What is the cost to install 
em? It is under $200, isn’t it? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I think it is about 
[75 per bus or arm, I guess. 


Mr. Humphries: There are two prices, de- 
mnding on the electrical system of the bus. 
vere are two on the back and two on the 
ont. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. The older buses 
th the extra electrical load would require 
nerators or alternators boosted up in ca- 
city, and maybe a larger battery size too. 
e newer buses would have no problem. 


‘Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you have a cost on 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I think I just said so. 
i. Humphries, if I may paraphrase him, 
,d there are two costs. It is one price for 
» newer buses which have adequate elec- 
bal systems. If it is an older bus and they 
live to change the generator or alternator 
put a larger power supply in, then the 
st is higher. If I remember, the cost is 
mething like $170. I can’t recall which 
at was for. 

Mr. Humphries: That is if there didn’t 
ive to Ibe rewiring. If there is rewiring, I 
‘nk it gets close to $600. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Does that include a new 
aerator? 






Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, that would include 
tit work. I can’t see the government get- 
tg involved in paying for installation of 
tse on a lump-sum basis. If we implement 
we would have to do it by way of passing 
aregulation, say, giving several months for 
t» program to come into force. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How many buses are 
tore? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I just said not five min- 
us ago there are between 6,000 and 7,000 
siool buses in the province. It is a big job 
tiretrofit all those buses. Most of the school 
bsing in the province is done by contract 
al normally those contracts are negotiated 
t' be effective September 1 each year. We 
hve been working on this with the Ontario 
Stool Bus Operators Association. 

{f we do it, I think we would have to 
bng in a notice that these arms would be 
riuired, say, by September 1 next year or 
snething like that to give them time to 
o:ain the arms, get the buses refitted and, 
iithere is added cost, which there will be, 
bild that into their tender when they negoti- 
a their new contracts with the boards of 
€ ication, 








| 
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We have done that with the implementa- 
tion of the logbooks we now require for 
school ‘buses. They are required to imple- 
ment the logbook program as of September 
1 this year. We did that with the increased 
safety inspection which became effective on 
September 1 about two years ago. It can be 
implemented on that basis, but there will be 
a cost and we would need some time to 
phase it in. 

I think we can cover one more item. Mr. 
Cunningham mentioned the Burlington Sky- 
way and had some remarks to make about 
the announcement. I took from his inference 
and his indication that nothing had been 
done since. 


Mr. Cunningham: We have still got the 
same old bridge. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Well, you are so damn 
smart you would do everything overnight. I 
have to tell you that from the day that bridge 
was announced and the alternatives were put 
forward there has never been a day that 
project hasn’t been going ahead, staged as per 
the announcement I made. The major en- 
vironmental assessment has been carried out 
on the total program, from the Guelph Line 
to Highway 20. It was one environmental 
assessment that took a year to complete. 

There were considerable public discussions 
between my ministry and the city of Hamil- 
ton and the city of Burlington, putting for- 
ward the proposals. That takes a certain 
amount of time. The environmental assess- 
ment was handed to the Minister of the En- 
vironment about December, if I remember 
right, of last year. We are waiting for the 
approval of the environmental assessment. 

The recommended solution to the problem 
is the twinning of the bridge, which is phase 
two really. Phase 1 is the widening of the 
at-grade-level bridge and the widening of 
the at-grade road across the Burlington beach 
strip. It involves the Hamilton Harbour Com- 
mission and some infilling on the harbour 
side for the road allowance. In our construc- 
tion program this year, which maybe you 
haven’t reviewed, we have the first contract 
listed there under the Hamilton district for 
the interim capacity improvements on the 
Burlington beach crossing. 

As for deciding on the bridge or proceeding 
with the design of the bridge, it is impossible 
for us to do that. We looked into both the 
tunnel and the bridge. Our recommendation 
is the bridge, but until the environmental 
assessment is complete we can’t proceed with 
the acquisition of land. We can’t proceed 
with the design of the bridge because the 
act says we can’t. We must get that environ- 
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mental assessment approval first. I have to 
tell you this is something we are going to 
live with on every highway job of any signifi- 
cance in Ontario in the future, because they 
are all under the Environmental Assessment 
Act. It takes about two years—I am guessing 
and maybe experience will show differently— 
from the time we start to do an assessment, 
do all the work, submit it to the Ministry of 
the Environment and go through participa- 
tion process. The Ministry of the Environ- 
ment gets the comments on it and finally 
makes the decision. 


12:30 p.m. 


That program is under way. They have 
been working with the city of Burlington. I 
have had several meetings about the design 
and about some changes we agreed to make 
on the Fairview Avenue interchange. That 
is a major part of our five-year long-range 
program. One of our highest priorities in the 
ministry is to improve the capacity across 
that Burlington bridge, which includes a new 
five-lane bridge beside the existing bridge. 
We will get that into operation and then 
major work has to be done on the existing 
bridge. The existing deck has to be removed 
because it is deteriorating. That would be 
removed, the centre median removed and a 
new deck would allow for the existing bridge 
to be turned into a five-lane bridge, so we 
would end up with two five-lane bridges 
across the skyway. 


I just have to say again, Mr. Chairman, 
the program is on schedule. I can’t guarantee 
the length of time the Ministry of the En 
vironment will take to clear the project S 
we can carry on. | 


Mr. Cunningham: Your government wa 
advised in 1971 that it was in an intolerabk 
state. In 1975, the Hamilton District Chambe. 
of Commerce made a presentation to you anc 
to the cabinet because it was extremely con 
cerned about what was going on. I know yo 
don’t build these things overnight and it is a 
incredible expense. I appreciate your phasin; 
problems, and that you have to have a phas 
one that will accommodate traffic underneat) 
the bridge at some point in time, and all th 
various negotiations between railways an 
federal governments, harbour commissions € 
cetera, but it is an intolerable state. I detec 
you were a little testy this morning, but yo. 
would be a lot more testy if you waited i 
traffic on that skyway bridge every mornin’ 
as a lot of people have to do. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, we realize the hig: 
priority of the program. We also realize it | 
probably going to cost $100 million and ye: 
can’t build that into a program overnigh’ 
but it is under way. I suggest I leave it 
that point. 

Mr. Chairman: We will adjourn until eig) 
o'clock tomorrow evening. : 





The committee adjourned at 12:33 p.m. 


§ 
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The committee met at 8 p.m. in committee 
vom No. 1. 


: ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
| COMMUNICATIONS 


(continued ) 





Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
‘der, All parties are represented and both 
yposition critics ‘are here. Mr. Minister, 
hen we adjourned I think you were reply- 
g to some of these points. 

‘Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe I was, Mr. 
hairman. Thank you very much. I will try 
continue coherently where I left off yester- 
ay afternoon. 

‘The next point I have on my list that 
r. Cunningham mentioned, I believe I 
id summed up on the present status of 
ie Skyway bridge, the staged program we 
‘nounced a year and a half ago, which is 
i. schedule and will ‘hopefully continue to 
‘The next item was the Urban Transporta- 
bn Development Corporation, the Hamilton 
aes I am pleased to say, the proposed 
itermediate Capacity Transit System demon- 
ration project in Hamilton is progressing 
ry well, It has been very enthusiastically 
ceived in the city of Hamilton by both the 


ty and the region. I had an opportunity to 
: in Hamilton two or three weeks ago for 
‘e opening of the project office. I regret the 
ynourable member for Wentworth North 


‘asn’t in attendance. 











| 

Mae Cunningham: I wasn’t invited. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, yes, I was told you 
vere. 

‘Mr. Cunningham: I don’t recall an invita- 
on. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The invitations were sent 
it by the city. 

Mr. Cunningham: I am sorry, with all 
spect, I don’t recall an invitation. 

‘Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t say you were but 
was told you were, 


| 
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Mr. ‘Cunningham: I would never turn 
down an opportunity to be with you. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Don’t say that too loud, 
Eric. I wouldn’t want too many people to 
hear it. 

Mr.. Chairman, that project is proceeding 
very well. As you know, we committed funds 
for the initial planning for the project. We 
now have the participation of the federal 
government. It has been working very close- 
ly with us on the ICTS program. Hy ay! 

Although the contract is not signed yet, 
the federal government did commit—and I 
don’t think this is a political event in any 
way, because the negotiations and _ the 
studies on the ICTS project ‘were practically 
completed ready for a decision under the 
Trudeau government prior to the 1979 elec- 
tion. That delayed it and, of course, with a 
change in government we had to start over 
again with a new group of ministers, But it 
has been very well received at the ‘federal 
level by the committee of deputy ministers 
that reviewed this type of project. It had 
been recommended, ‘as I understand it, to the 
Trudeau government prior to the 1979 elec- 
tion and to the Clark government during its 
term of office. 

We had applied for federal assistance for 
the Hamilton and Toronto systems. Toronto 
has not yet shown that much interest in 
developing the system we have proposed. But 
the federal government did approve the 
amount of money that 'we asked for, of which 
$39.5 million roughly was to be for the 
Hamilton project and the balance for an- 
other ICTS project outside of Ontario with- 
out a project: site being mentioned. 

The federal officials are on the project team 
and are attending all their meetings in Ham- 
ilton and I have no indication to believe on 
this project that the federal commitment will 
not be lived up to. I think it is an excellent 
opportunity for us to put an ICTS into rev- 
enue service and certainly one that will be 
helped with the assistance of the federal 
government and its international contacts— 
through its embassies, through the trade and 
development department, through the Export 
Development Corporation—to market this 


technology around the world. We can discuss 
that in more detail when Mr. Foley is with 
us next Wednesday, or whenever that is to 
take place. 

We discussed Go Transit expansion to 
Hamilton. Mr. Cunningham mentioned that. 
If I may just try to save a little time, Mr. 
Philip mentioned the GO Transit extension 
to Oshawa. I think both of these fall into 
the same category. They would both be de- 
sirable additions to the GO rail system and 
both would be very expensive. We have 
really an extra couple of years on our plate 
that we can handle with the implementation 
of the Streetsville-Milton line. We are spend- 
ing, as you see in the estimates, some $50 
million in capital expenditures this year for 
that project. 

We are continuing to investigate and to 
study the east and west ends of the Lake- 
shore line. We have Dr. Soberman updating 
the study on the GO rail east. In both cases 
they are very expensive projects. It may look 
very simple to just extend those rail lines to 
those locations, but once you go past Picker- 
ing to the east the main Toronto rail bypass 
ties into that line and the cost of putting in 
the additional trackage, widening bridges, 
et cetera, for Oshawa, would be very ex- 
pensive. I am not saying we won't do it. I 
hope we will. But we just do not have that 
kind of expenditure built into our budget at 
this time. 


8:10 p.m. 


One other thing I must say as far as GO 
rail is concerned, I realize the public percep- 
tion of GO rail is different from that of the 
bus service. On the other hand, as I think 
I mentioned the other night, the diese] bus 
is certainly the most economic and _ fuel- 
efficient way of carrying passengers under all 
but the heaviest load factors on the rail 
system, when the figures I have are about 
equal. 

We discussed transportation for the handi- 
capped. You will see in our estimates this 
year substantial funding—I believe something 
like $4.5 million—has been set up as the ex- 
pected expenditure for the municipalities to 
implement or to carry on the operation of 
special transportation systems for the handi- 
capped. We anticipate 44 municipalities will 
be operating these systems in the coming 
year. 


Mr. Cunningham mentioned a meeting he 
had with Mrs. Potter from Scarborough. I 
have also met with Mrs. Potter and others in 
relation to certain issues they have brought 
forward, such as vehicle standards. We, as a 
province, do not set vehicle standards, They 
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are set under the Motor Vehicle Safety Act 
by the federal government. We are in the 
process, both as Ontario and through the 
Canadian Conference of Motor Transporta- 
tion Authorities of all 10 provinces, of estab- 
lishing a standard for attachment devices, e 
cetera, that might become a requirement in 
wheelchair vans. It would be much better for 
us to have a uniform standard through CCM- 
TA across Canada than to have individual 
standards in different provinces. 

As chairman of the council of ministers 
for CCMTA and for the Roads and Transport 
Association of Canada this year, I have been 
promoting that through the CCMTA channel, 
which I think is the way to go. We are also 
developing 1a set of guidelines for training 
drivers of vehicles designated for the handi- 
capped. I must say, though, we do not ope 
ate these systems. They are operated by the 
municipalities through a subsidy shared-cost 
program, and the day-to-day operation of the 
handicapped transit is the responsibility ol 
the municipality that is involved. Our agree: 
ment is with the municipality. 

The matter of health standards for com: 
mercial vehicle drivers was mentioned, spe 
cifically diabetic drivers. I have to point ou 
to Mr. Cunningham that the medical stand 
ards we operate under are standards agree 
upon by all 10 provinces in Canada. We di 
have driver’s licence reciprocity among th 
different provinces. Manitoba, Quebec, ¢ 
cetera, accept drivers who are licensed wit 
Ontario licences on their roads, because ¢ 
the reciprocity agreement and the commo 
standards that we have. If we deviate fro 
those standards, then we would risk th 


possibility—I am not saying it would happe 
—of other provinces saying those licences a1 
invalid in their jurisdiction. I have twit) 
asked the Ontaro Medical Association ar 
the Canadan Medical Association to revie 
and advise me on the standards for diabet, 
drivers. | 

At the first set of meetings we had, the tv. 
renowned specialists whom the CMA hi 
meet with myself and my staff, after lo 
discussions would niot change their advi: 
to us other than that contained in the CM 
manual for physicians. They put up mai! 
good points, what they felt were the ma, 
points why a diabetic driver should not dri 
large trucks or buses. : 

Following discussions in the House, pres€. 
tations made by the lady from Burlingt 
and a letter from your leader, I again ask 


( 


the CMA to review the standards and st” 
gest any modifications it could that mij 
give the medical review committee of | 
ministry, which was made up of independ : 
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edical professionals, some leeway to deal 
ith individual cases. That is what I asked 
em for. I have not received that report yet. 
am looking forward to doing so. 

Not being a medical expert, I certainly 
el bound to live within the agreement we 
ve with the other provinces, live within the 
MA standards that were accepted by the 
CMTA and treat everyone fairly. I cer- 
inly do not have power in the legislation, 
1d would not want it, to give certificates 
exemption to individual drivers, no matter 
yw worthy they might be. 

I am trying to deal with this in a rational 
ay ‘and in conjunction with my fellow 
inisters in the other provinces. I would 
ye we have the CMA recommendations 
fore our next meeting of ministers, this 
august or September, here in Toronto. If 
ere are recommendations for change they 
uld be dealt with officially at that CCMTA 
eeting of ministers and adopted there. I 
innot guarantee they will be. 

‘The next item that Mr. Cunningham in- 
1ired about was Gallup polls. I do not like 
refer to them as Gallup polls because they 
e not necessarily all Gallup. 







Mr. Cunningham: Most of yours were. 


\Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Cunningham says that 
ost of mine were. I am not so sure that is 
zht. In any case, I did table the results of 
ree polls in the Legislature earlier this 
sek. In reply to the question as to the 
amber of polls that have been commissioned 
tween April 1, 1979, and March 10, 1980, 
listed four polls we were proceeding with. 
ree of them I tabled this week. 

‘One was a poll to assess the results of the 
nstruction of noise barriers on Highway 
1 between Don Valley Parkway and Vic- 
iia Park Avenue. We are very interested in 
sessing the effect, the improvement iof con- 
tions and the perceived improvement by 
residents for the capital exvenditure we 
making in noise barriers. That poll was 







ug 


rried out by a firm called Info-Results 
mited at a cost of-a little over $10,000. 
There was a second poll regarding fuel- 
cient driving carried out by Environics 
search Group Limited at 'a cost of $23,000. 
rere was also a poll carried out by Gallup 
zarding the level of ownership of broad- 
sting reception and  message-handling 
uipment. This is required by our communi- 
tions branch and the cost was $1,430. 


Mr. Philip: What was the purpose of that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: To get information re- 
rding the level of ownership of broadcast- 
reception and message-handling equip- 













ment. The results of the poll were tabled 
this week with the clerk. 


8:20 p.m. 


There is a fourth poll that we have had 
this year, again being part of an omnibus 
Gallup poll. I don’t have the exact terms of 
reference for it, but it related to the social 
impact of communications, government regu- 
lation and questions regarding certain pay 
TV issues. This poll will cost about $9,200, 
and we expect to receive it in June, 1980, 
at which time we will table it. 

Those polls are all very legitimate desires 
to receive information relating to some of 
the major responsibilities of our ministry and 
to assess the views of the public of Ontario 
on certain issues and assist us in putting 
forward the Ontario public’s position to the 
federal government, the Canadian Radio- 
television and Telecommunications Commis- 
sion, or whomever, especially on the com- 
munications issues. 

Mr. Cunningham: I would like to get the 
information for your November 1978 poll 
done by Gallup, an omnibus poll, and your 
February 1979 poll tabled in the House on 
March 11, 1980, also done by Gallup. I just 
want to know how much they cost. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Did I not give you that? 


Mr. Cunningham: The one for February, 
1979—I am not sure what it related to—my 
assessment of it is it would be an omnibus 
poll on speed limits and the acceptability of 
same. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sorry. I have the 
information here on the cost of the four polls 
since April 1, 1979. We tabled the other 
polls. We answered the questions that were 
raised in the House, and I thought that in- 
cluded the cost. In any case, if you have a 
specific poll that you wanted to know the 
purpose of, the results, or the cost, just let 
me know and you can have the whole thing. 

The next item I had is noise barriers. We 
do have, as I am sure you are aware, a policy 
on noise barriers. We have a budget every 
year for the construction of nioise barriers, 
and we have:done a considerable amount of 
research and do an assessment on each indi- 
vidual site. Our noise barrier program is 
related only to freeways. The program is 
basically made up of three parts, a three- 
policy thrust. 

One is the retrofit program, where we 
budget approximately $1 million a year for 
the construction of noise barriers where they 
will be effective, in areas where the highway 
and the housing is in existence. 

The second part of the program is the new 
construction area where we are widening or 
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building a throughway in an existing built-up 
area. We now build the noise barriers, 
whether they be straight noise barriers or 
berms, or depressing the grade of the high- 
way, or building berms above it, as part of 
the construction project so we don't get any 
further behind. That was the situation in 
Oshawa. On the Highway 401 contract last 
year, the noise barriers were built and com- 
pleted before the highway was finished. 

We also have the policy for new residen- 
tial development adjacent to existing or 
planned designated freeways. If a developer 
is going to develop land residentially against 
an existing freeway or one that is designated, 
then through the subdivision agreement it is 
the responsibility of the subdivider to supply 
the noise barriers or berms, the same as it is 
his responsibility to supply the street lights 
or the curbs or the gutter. 

Needless to say it is going to be a number 
of years before we are able to meet all the 
demands for noise barriers, even at this level 
of funding. I think Mr. Gilbert would agree 
that every year since we set up this $1- 
million-a-year program we have overspent. 
One can’t just cut off at a million dollars. We 
pick a certain number of projects that are 
high priority, design and call tenders. Some 
years I think we have spent $1.2 million or 
$1.1 million, something in that neighbour- 
hood, so every year that money has been 
spent on noise barriers, but it will be some 
period of years before we begin to meet the 
needs. The main projects which have been 
carried out so far are on the Queensway: in 
Ottawa and Highway 401 in Toronto. 

We have many other locations that will 
qualify for them, Highway 427, the Queen 
Elizabeth Way and some Highway 403 and 
QEW locations near Hamilton and general 
area. If we start jumping back and forth all 
over the province we are not going to make 
a very great improvement in any location. 

The matter of the Fiddler’s Green Road 
intersection or cloverleaf we have discussed 
with the municipality, with the engineer, and 
with the council of the town of Ancaster. 
There isn’t any doubt in my mind that an 
interchange at that location, whether partial 
or full, would be desirable, but we do not 
feel there is evidence of a strong necessity 
for the interchange at this time. 

The ministry is committed to extending 
Highway 403 in the area between Ancaster 
and Brantford. That is a high priority as far 
as I am concerned and it is a case of being 
able to fit these projects into our capital 
expenditure program for a year at a time. 
We will continue to work with the town. We 
are not saying a total no to them, or that 


this road does not qualify for an interchange. 
but we just cannot allocate points to it a 
the present time, because we think there ar 
much higher priorities. The main priority i 
that area is getting ahead with Highway 40! 
between Duffs Corner and Brantford. | 
I think that finishes my reply to the com. 


ments of Mr. Cunningham. To get into Mr 


Philip’s comments, Mr. Philip made som 
excellent comments regarding planning an 
the integration of transportation modes, , 
think this is becoming more and more im 
portant in this time of energy conservation. | 

As I mentioned in my opening rental 
that for the two task forces we have set uw 
one on rail and one on the seaway and lak 
shipping in the province I am very optimisti’ 
they will come up with recommendatior 
and suggestions for the better utilization ¢ 
our waterways, the better utilization of o 
ports for shipping, especially of bulk con: 
modities. : | 

I am very interested in the possibility « 
the establishment of an across-the-lake rol. 
off service for the movement of traile 
from the eastern seaboard of the Unite 
States to either Oshawa or the Toroni, 
Harbour, and the possibility of a simi), 
service across Lake Erie, which would tal 
a lot of truck transports off the highway ar 
move them across the lake. There are sever 
companies interested in this type of servi'' 
at the present time. One is having conside 
able difficulty because of the lack of a pc 
on the US side willing to accommoda 
them. | 
8:30 p.m. 


I met with Mr. Misener, the chairm 
of our task force, this afternoon. They 4 
in the process of setting up the schedules 
meetings they will be holding. I expect — 
be announcing the complete make-up of t 
task force next week. Then they will 
announcing the schedule of meetings th. 
propose to hold in several municipalities a, 
ports across the province. | 

I assure you one of the things I said 
the day I was sworn into this ministry fc 
and a half years ago that I was mos) 
interested in a balanced transportation S| 















eat 


| 
| 
tem of all modes. I still maintain that pl 
osphy. 

The next item Mr. Philip mentioned v. 
diabetic drivers. I think I have revlied— 
that. This was mentioned by Mr. Cunni’ 
ham as well. Regarding truck safety, an it 
Mr. Philip mentioned, I assure him this i 
something we are all interested in. We hi b 
had a request from the trucking indus! 
both the auto haulers and the Ontario Tru 
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rg Association, for major changes in our 
sgislation regarding the length of vehicles. 
Ministry officials have been investigatng it 
1 detail and getting the results of progress 
1 other jurisdictions. If I had to say today 
yhat the answer is going to be to these 
squests, I am afraid it would be in the 
egative. There is no doubt that many points 
an be made, especially for the auto haulers. 
hey want 105 feet, but we think for it to 
rork we would have to have 110 feet in 
mgth. The load they carry is very light. 
Vhether they carry eight automobiles on the 
urrent truck or whether they could carry 13 
r some such number on the longer vehicle, 
vey still would not have a heavily loaded 
ehicle, but I am still concerned about that 
dditional length. 
The general freight carriers have indicated 
hrough the OTA their keen interest in 
aving double 45-foot trailers. I don’t know 
hat that gets into in total length, but it is 
mething similar. There is a project in Que- 
ec, which has been approved by the Min- 
ter of Transport there, where one carrier 
using double 45-foot trailers on a specific 
sction of road. We are working with officials 
Quebec and will be getting details on 
hat the result of that experiment is. We 
on’t have that yet, at least I don’t though 
me of the staff are more up to date on 
‘than I am. 
IWe also know that Alberta for some period 
' years now has had a special-length ve- 
cle that is allowed to travel between Cal- 
wy and Edmonton. That is on a very 
raight stretch of divided highway. They 


ust break up the units as they enter the 


My personal feeling at this moment is not 
‘be in favour of any significantly greater 
ogth than we have at this time. Our rule 
ways ‘was 65 feet because of representation 
7 the industry and the good arguments put 
tward of not having tractors that are too 
Osely coupled. When we went metric, we 


‘ent to 21 metres, which is 68 feet, 10% 


4 


ches or something in that neighbourhood. 

The industry at that time was agreeable 
iat it gave them that additional three feet 
us in length to allow them to have a safer 
hicle. I really have had no complaints 
yatscever from the public about that minor 
crease in length and it seems to have given 
e industry what it needed. Before that, 
icles were coming to the Manitoba-Ontario 
Inder with their fifth wheel in one location 
id, because of our length requirements, they 
Id to shorten up and put more weight on 
ls front axle. There were arguments that 
lis was not as safe but they did it to meet 








| 
\ 
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our 65-feet length requirement. They no 
longer have to do that. 

We have been carrying out other research 
on truck safety steering. We have the re- 
search facility at Huron Park. There was a 
project, one in particular I know of, that was 
carried out within the last year or so on the 
steerable axle trailer and a report was sub- 
mitted on that. The report, as I recall, was 
not as enthusiastic in support of the steerable 
axle trailer as the manufacturers had hoped 
it would be. We are not saying it is not a 
good unit but it does not do everything the 
manufacturers were saying it would. They 
have done a number of tests; I have seen 
films of tests that we are doing on different 
types of braking, skid resistance and things 
of that type. 

Then we got into the matter of radioactive 
material and its transportation, whether it be 
by air, rail or road. I was as surprised as 
many people to hear recently of radioactive 
material being carried by the airlines. I was 
not aware that was happening. Of course, 
there was very little I could do about it in 
any case, as the licensing and controlling of 
the airlines is a totally federal jurisdiction, 
Ibut that would not stop me from making my 
views know. I have not done so yet because 
I just heard very recently about the situa- 
tion. 

Regarding the transportation of al] danger- 
ous goods on highways, in four and a half 
years I have had many meetings with three 
different federal ministers: Otto Lang, Don 
Mazankowski and Jean-Luc Pepin. At every 
federal-provincial meeting we have had I 
have expressed, on behalf of Ontario, our 
desire to get the federal legislation in place. 
I am sure you all know the act has been 
introduced several times but it has died 
on the Order Paper for one reason or an- 
other; twice because of elections being called. 
We had a commitment from Mr. Mazan- 
kowski that the act would be given high 
priority, which it was. It was introduced, 
given second reading, was in committee, and 
then the election came along. 

At our CCMTA-RTAC ministers’ meeting 
in Victoria in January, the transport min- 
isters in Canada passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion requesting the new federal minister, 
whoever he was—we didn’t know at that time 
—to reintroduce the bill in its current form 
so that it could proceed quickly through the 
House without starting all over again. As 
president of RTAC and chairman of CCMTA 
this year, I transmitted that message to Mr. 
Pepin the day after, or very soon after we 
found out who the new minister was. That 
bill has been reintroduced. There have been 
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some minor amendments, I believe, but it 
will again, ‘as was said in the speech from the 
throne, be given high priority. 

As provincial ministers, we are thoroughly 
committed to the bill and to its implemen- 
tation when it is passed. We are also unani- 
mous in the view that there should be federal 
legislation, that there should be standard 
legislation for all provinces. We should not go 
off half-cocked in individual provinces setting 
up our special rigs because so much of these 
goods travel across provincial borders. 

8:40 p.m. 

We have established a dangerous goods 
office, as we call it, or a group within the 
ministry in preparation for the enforcement 
of the federal regulations when they become 
law. Also, as I mentioned the other day, we 
are setting up a project for the vehicle in- 
spection of all commercial vehicles carrying 
dangerous goods. That is one thing we could 
and should do here in the province. 

Mr. Philip: May I ask a question on that, 
Mr. Chairman? 


Hon, Mr. Snow: Certainly. 


Mr. Philip: I am in total agreement with 
you that you have to have one federal act 
because of the crossing of borders and so 
forth. 

But am I not correct in saying that the 
problems posed by municipalities such as 
Ottawa concerning the movement of radio- 
active materials will not be answered by that 
federal act, at least in the form in which it 
is being present so far? 

It is the Atomic Energy Control Board 
that has failed to level with or even to meet 
with municipalities such as Ottawa to tell 
them what it is shipping, what quantities 
they are and to try to work out with them a 
strategy for shipping radioactive materials 
safely so that those people and the local 
politicians can feel comfortable. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I have to admit to the 
member that I have not read every clause 
of the federal act and every clause of the 
proposed regulations, which are in two thick 
volumes. I do know that the transportation of 
radioactive goods does not fall within our 
jurisdiction. As the member knows, the total 
responsibility for anything relating to uranium 
mining ‘or aspects of that is at the federal 
level. I am sure when we get into the indi- 
vidual votes I will have staff here who will 
be able to go into more detail with the 
committee. 

We were led to believe that, when this 
type of load was travelling, the Ministry of 
Labour was the ministry in Ontario that was 
notified such a movement was being made. I 


believe that is set up and is supposed to be 
the practice. But we found out in checking 
that they were not being notified; it was not 
happening. I can see great problems in trying 
to notify every municipality of a movement 
going through those municipalities. If you 
are going to move a load from Port Hope to 
Elliot Lake, or. from Montreal to Winniveg, 
you would go through a lot of municipalities, 

One thing we discussed was the fact thai 
our ministry or our district engineers shoul 
be notified of a movement. But if there is < 
risk, to what degree is the riskP I am no 
able to assess that. If there is a commor 
shipment with no potential risk, I don’t thinl 
we need to go through all that red tape. Bu 
if a shipment were being made where an acci 
dent could create a significant risk to th 
public then our ministry should be i 
volved, because they are usually the peopl 
who are called out first if there is an acci 
dent. 


Mr. Philip: Precisely. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They should know whe | 
is travelling. So if there is a load of som 
dangerous goods we would be on hand. | 

What is dangerous? A truckload of gasc 
line is dangerous, and such loads go dow 
the road every five minutes. We're talkin 
of radioactive goods. I feel our district engi, 
eers should know if a movement is goit! 
through their district, say, on the Tran 
Canada Highway, Highway 400 or Highwé’ 
401, that day. Then if there is an accide | 
they would know what to be on the looko', 
for. 


Mr. Philip: It seems to me, though, if, 
were the mayor of Ottawa or of one of the. 
municipalities and very concerned about the, 
going through my community—say one Ww 
going along Highway 401 in Toronto—o 
of the things I would want would be D 
only a meeting with the Atomic a 
Control Board and the provincial Minist’ 
of Transportation and Communications at 
possibly, the Solicitor General, but also « 
get together with the Department of Natior 
Defence. { 

The DND people surely are the people w_ 
have mapped out in very definite terms © 
way in which goods can move by road | 
cases of emergency. Surely they are | 
ones who also have plans as to what ar 
are most crucial if there is a serious a 
dent. They know where the populations @' 
they know where the routes are; they kr 
what to do in case of an emergency. Ye 
haven’t heard from any of the federal auth) 
ties any information that the Department 
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National Defence is even involved in the 
hipment of radioactive materials. 

I recognize that the Atomic Energy Con- 
rol Board makes a reasonable point when it 
ays: “Look, we can’t send out notices every 
ime we are sending out something radio- 
ictive, particularly plutonium. If we did, it 
would be open to hijacking and all kinds of 
sroblems.” 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You said that the other 
right. 

Mr. Philip: Yes. Surely then what these 
nunicipalities have a right to do is to meet 
with the Department of National Defence 
ind say: “Where is it reasonable to allow 
hese shipments to goP What precautions are 
aken? Where is the best way in which, if 
we have to have an evacuation, it can be 
carried outP What role will the Department 
yf National Defence play in helping us, in 
sonjunction with the OPP and the Ministry 
9 Transportation and Communications, in 
aking care of this disaster?’ Right now 
20body knows. 

Mr. Cunningham: The first thing that 
sould be done would be to require a colour 
code on all the vehicles and the containers. 

_ Mr. J. Johnson: May I ask a supplementary? 
_ Mr. Chairman: Yes. 

| Mr. J. Johnson: The question I would like 
0 ask is not only about nuclear, but also 
about hazardous chemicals, for the simple 
eason that I believe they should be labelled 
ps such and that the firemen should know 
ow to treat them. 

_ For example, if there is an accident, I 
assume the fire department will be the first 
ones called in, especially in a small com- 
nunity. There should be some direction as 
-0 how to treat that chemical. It would be 
yatural that many fire departments would 
consider that they should spray it with 
water, which could be the worst thing that 
2ould happen. 

It is my suggestion—and this stems from 
the highway safety committee that I sat on 
t couple of years ago—that there should be 
ome instructions to the driver who is trans- 





dorting the material so that there would be 
s0me way of informing whichever party—let’s 
assume it is the fire department—about the 
oroper method of looking after the problem 
£ it does occur. Is there any feasibility to 
chat suggestion? 

Hon. Mr. Snow. We will have experts here 
When we get into the other votes, but that 
was all covered under the federal legislation, 
in the Transportation of Dangerous Goods 
Act, and the requirement for the bill of 
ading on board the vehicle I believe has to 
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state specifically what the chemical is. If 
there is a chemical being transported, along 
with the bill of lading is supposed to be the 
instructions for emergency neutralizers, clean- 
up action, what to do, how dangerous the 
product is and so on. To colour-code the 
trucks that carry the chemicals, the regula- 
tions ‘are going to be very long and detailed 
if we are to deal with all these commodities 
that may be considered dangerous goods. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I don’t presume to go 
that far. I certainly don’t want to become 
involved in the federal aspect of it, because 
we have enough problems with the federal 
people as it is. The only thing I would 
suggest would be, if there were a possibility 
that a commodity was being shipped from a 
point in Ontario to ‘another point in Ontario, 
whether we could request the shipper to 
label the trucks. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sure that will be 
part of the new federal regulations which 
will be adopted. Once they are in place 
federally, they will be adopted by Ontario as 
our regulations and will be enforced. 


8:50 p.m. 


Mx. J. Johnson: The next question I would 
ask is, could you intercede a little earlier and 
ask them in the interim to label them just 
for the benefit of the fire department or the 
emergency people in the specific area that 
could suffer a severe catastrophe as a result 
of not knowing what the problem was? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: To a certain degree that 
is being done now. For us to bring in regula- 
tions that would be enforceable, we would 
have to start from scratch and do what the 
federal government has spent several years 
on already. Surely there is not going to be 
another federal election for a few months— 
not that I wouldn’t like to see one. I met for 
four and a half hours a week ago last night 
with Mr, Pepin in Toronto, and that was one 
of the top items on our agenda. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I have one last request. 
Would it be out of order to ask the chemical 
companies that ship this type of commodity 
to comply on an indirect basis, not to demand 
an ultimatum, but simply have them inform 
the driver about what commodity he is carry- 
ing so that the fire department in this case 
would know how to deal with it? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: To a great degree that is 
being done now. Many of the placards on 
the commodities being shipped are colour- 
coded. They ‘advise the person under normal 
circumstances what kind of a chemical he 
is dealing with. In certain types of accidents, 
if the whole damned truck goes up in flames, 
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it is pretty hard for the guy in the fire de- 
partment to know what colour is on the 
boxes inside the truck. 

Mr. J. Johnson: As long as you are doing 
whatever you can, I accept that. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask a supplementary which is by way of 
a speculative suggestion, I guess, because of 
what the minister has just said. 

In many situations where there is poten- 
tially a public hazard, I think we can 
imagine we would be facing a situation 
where neither the driver nor the truck nor a 
train car essentially survived. I am wonder- 
ing whether in this age of computers it is 
not possible to arrange a province-wide net- 
work of information that could be drawn 
upon by emergency crews of whatever kind 
in a local area so that whenever a shipment 
was going out that would be plugged into 
the computer and whenever a disaster arose 
anywhere the natural reaction of whatever 
forces responding would be, first of all, to 
call the computer information office and say, 
“What have we got here?” 

I have spent a lot of time thinking about 
this because of my work on the select com- 
mittee on Ontario Hydro affairs. The amount 
of radioactive waste shipments that will be 
going on in Ontario, given our need to get 
into the waste management program, is 
going to be very large indeed. Considering 
the other enormously dangerous kinds of 
shipments that are going on now in Ontario, 
we are getting to the stage where we should 
be thinking of trying to use computers in a 
systematic way so that local forces of what- 
ever kind can get rapid access to information. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: One minute we are talk- 
ing about dangerous goods and the next 
minute we are back on radioactive material. 
To me, they are two different things al- 
together. 


Ms. Gigantes: They are and they aren’t. 
In some ways they are similar; in other ways 
they are different. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If you wanted to have a 
computer punching out the route of every 
truck carrying gasoline or jet fuel or indus- 
trial chemicals in Ontario, I think it would 
be an impossible task. 

Ms. Gigantes: Do you? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I do. 


Mr. Philip: Yet go into any of the major 
trucking companies, and indeed even some 
of the smaller ones, and you will find they 
have immediately on their computer every 
truck in their operation, what it is carrying 
and where it is within 100 miles. It isn’t all 
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that impossible to do. I am sure the average | 
large trucking company would have on its | 
one computer no more trucks than you would | 
have on a computer dealing with hazardous - 
goods at any one time. If I ship a shipment | 
of beans to Florida, with a lot of the com- | 
panies being in the Toronto area, I can call | 
up the company and tell within a couple of 
minutes, within approximately 100 miles, | 
where they are on the road. 

Mr. Gilbert: When you are talking about 
the large truckers or the large shippers, that 
is very true. But, as the minister says, when — 
you consider putting all the people involved | 
in hauling gasoline around on one central, 
computer, or something else like that, you 
run into a lot of difficulties. Certainly, as_ 
you say, the large shippers and the large 
haulers have computer— 


Ms. Gigantes: If we are dealing with 
dangerous goods of a kind that a fire or 
police force is not going to be able to cope 
with, I think most of them, faced with a 
gasoline fire, know by the look of it that it 
is a gasoline fire. If they call up and that) 
shipment is not recorded, they know it is” 
not chlorine or something potentially haz-— 
ardous for a large populated area. If the. 
information on special kinds of hazardous: 
shipments were fed into a centralized com-— 
puter, that is not an enormous impossible) 
number for a centralized computer system. | 
I cannot see putting gasoline shipments on» 
it, frankly. Most fire forces, if they were: 
told that this was not a noted shipment, | 
would know how to deal with the gasoline) 
tanks. 

Mr. Philip: Some of the gasoline com- 
panies tell me that one of the most dangerous’ 
shipments would be a truckload of Arrid 
underarm deodorant—or Ban, or whichever 
other product you happen to prefer— 


? 




















Hon. Mr. Snow: I know what Ban it is. — 

Mr. Philip: —because if you heat up 4) 
truckload of aerosol cans, you have prob-| 
lems. The police and the firemen are better 
just to clear the area and let her go because ' 
there is nothing they can do. 


Mr. Gilbert: The Transportation of 
Dangerous Goods Act and the regulations 
accompanying it—that is why, as the minister 
says, there are three volumes or something 
like that—have to deal with all different 
types. Whether it be Arrid, Ban or some 
thing else, such products are far more dan 
gerous than gasoline or some other products 
That has been one of the biggest problem: 
in trying to come up with regulations fo 
those as we understand them. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: Take an individual prod- 
ct. Let’s talk about asphalt roofing cement, 
hich you use for a tar and gravel roof. 
Vhen that is at normal room temperature or 

tside ambient ‘air temperature, I would not 
all it a dangerous product, It is just barrels 

f tar that are hard, and there is no more 
anger than in a barrel of ice. But today, the 
ay they transport that—you see them on the 
ighways—is in big tractor trailers with the 
opane heater built into them. They pick 
up hot at the refinery. They transport it 
a high temperature on the highways. That 
s»mmodity, when it is that temperature, is a 
gerous commodity as far as I am con- 
med: not when it is cold, not when it is 50 
legrees, but when it is 250 degrees. All that 
to be covered in regulations. 


va Gigantes: That is true, but there are 








ortain kinds of commodities. If we move 
way from the regulation aspect and talk 
bout the information aspect in terms of 
far safety and health, there are certain 
nds of commodities and certain kinds of 
hipments which under emergency circum- 
ances constitute a public hazard on a very 
ide scale. I am referring to poisonous or 
tremely explosive gases that will disperse 
ver wide areas and may necessitate evacu- 
tion of areas. There are also radioactive 
laterials, It seems to me, for those kinds 
‘ shipments where one can say something 
s disastrously wrong, we have a huge 
‘oblem on our hands. What we should be 
oking at is more information, not just regu- 
‘tions. 










Mr. Gilbert: On how to handle the spills? 
‘Ms. Gigantes: How to handle an emer- 
mney. 
p.m. 
Mr. J. Johnson: The point I was trying to 
ake, and I don’t undervalue the problem, 


simply that there should be some instruc- 
ons for the firemen to handle the com- 
‘odity if there is a spill. I am not sure how 
fe can do it, but it isn’t a matter of tele- 
‘aphing someone. It is simply a matter of 
aving some instructions that either they 
yray it with water or don’t spray it with 
ater. They do something with it. Regardless 
what the federal people are doing, I think 
e have an obligation to the people in this 
‘ea to provide our fire people with some 
‘pe of instructions on how to handle a 
mmodity, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Let me answer that. I 
ave tried very sincerely to explain that if 
© were to start to develop from scratch On- 
tio regulations to deal with the problem 
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you are talking about, we would be starting 
five years back down the road. We have 
federal regulations that have been worked 
upon for more than five years. I don’t know 
when that started, but certainly it was under 
way when I became minister four and a half 
years ago and has not yet been completed. 

I brought in legislation in the House at 
least two or three years ago in one of my 
amendments to get authority from the Legis- 
lature to adopt federal regulations as Ontario 
regulations for the transportation of dian- 
gerous goods. The minute the federal] regula- 
tions are available, we can pass an order in 
council under the present legislation to ‘adopt 
those federal regulations as ours. I am very 
hopeful that this summer or in a few months 
we will have that federal legislation and the 
regulations available, which will be much 
socner than we could ever bring something 
into force by starting from scratch. 


Mr. J. Johnson: One last request. Would 
you write a simple letter to the chemical 
companies asking if they wouldn’t advise the 
truckers about the chemicals they are ship- 
ping? I don't mean to go into a detailed 
explanation, but something on how to handle 
an emergency if it occurs. That is all. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I will check into that and 
will get a complete answer for you. I think 
that is done now to a major degree. 


Mr. Haggerty: I sit on the select committee 
dealing with Hydro too and I have raised 
this point on a number of occasions. They 
are trucking in radioactive waste or whatever 
it may be from as far as Virgina in the 
United States to Chalk River. There is a con- 
tinuous flow of trucks both ways, transporting 
nuclear waste, and it is of rather a toxic 
nature. You were talking about the pitch 
truck with a built-in heater travelling on the 
road. That can be rather dangerous. 

What you are doing by permitting the 
movement of toxic or chemical waste on our 
highways, if there is a breach of contain- 
ment, is putting the onus on the local munici- 
palities for the cost of providing ‘additional 
fire services. ‘When they get into areas like 
this, they are going to need special equip- 
ment. Equipment today is costly for munici- 
palities. I suggest if you are going to permit 
this type of transportation of toxic chemi- 
cals— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Excuse me. You are now 
talking about radoactive waste. 


Mr. Haggerty: Radioactive is 
chemical. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Then you are talking toxic. 


a toxic 
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Mr. Haggerty: It is a toxic material. Let's 
put it that way. That would cover the whole 
broad area of toxic material and the trans- 
porting of it. If you are going to move in 
that direction, then you should be making 
an additional cost to the trucking industry 
in case of a breach of containment. As I 
said, you are going to count on local munici- 
palities to provide that emergency protec- 
tion, and in many cases they are not 
equipped. I know that a number of fire 
departments have a card file in their vehicles 
when they are called out to an accident on 
the highway, because they don’t know what 
they are going to encounter, what a truck 
is carrying or the load that is in the tank. 
If they have an idea of what it is, then they 
go to the card file, pull it out and know 
which neutralizer to use. In some cases water 
can be used and in other cases it cannot be. 
They may have to contain it in a small 
pond along the roadside or something like 
that. 

You are putting an extra cost on munici- 
palities. If you are going to be collecting 
revenue from the truckers, then I think some 
of that should be passed on to municipalities 
in order to have, say, in the Niagara region a 
special vehicle for emergency firefighting 
along the Queen Elizabeth Way or any 
municipal highway or any road connecting 
to a provincial highway. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We do have an arrange- 
ment with the municipalities that are called 
out to deal with fires or problems with 
trucks or vehicles of any kind on our high- 
ways. We pay the municipality the cost of 
that call. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there a chargeback to 
the trucking firms? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We will, if possible, re- 
coup that. You are talking about trucks. 

Mr. Haggerty: I the 
industry. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There are lots of auto- 
mobiles that burn up too on the highways. 


Mr. Haggerty: An automobile is a little 
different thing. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If a car catches fire on 
Highway 401 or the Queen Elizabeth Way, 
it still requires calling out a fire truck from 
the municipality to deal with that fire. The 
municipality bills the ministry for the cost 
of that fire truck. Just as if the driver knocks 
down a lighting standard or breaks a guard- 
rail, we make a claim against the owner of 
that vehicle or his insurer for that cost. What 
percentage of those costs do we recoup, Mr. 
Wood? 


mean trucking 
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Mr. Wood: It is probably about 50 per 
cent at the most. It is very low, and we have. 
great difficulty in recovering it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is not easy to recover, : 

Mr. Haggerty: You are looking at the| 
average of the Blue Jays at the present time. | 

Mr. Gilbert: We have taken the responsi- 
bility from the municipalities. | 

MMs. Gigantes: This is probably not the} 
point in estimates to enter into a prolonged 
discussion, ‘but I would like to leave the in-. 
formation system idea with the minister. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is something that is) 
very active in our minds at present. As I say, | 
the whole matter of the transportation of) 
dangerous goods is a very complex one. We’ 
are very anxious to get the federal legislation, 
enforced, and we will do everything within’ 

































our power. 

Ms. Gigantes: But we know that regula 
tions on that always prevent disasters. How. 
we deal with disasters in Ontario is some- 
thing we have to start being creative about. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe when you get. 
into dealing with spills, once a spill takes: 
place, it would be under the legislation of the. 
Ministry of the Environment in the new/ 
spills legislation. 

Ms. Gigantes: But on the information sys. 
tem we have had lots of examples of how 
that doesn’t work, even when the Ministry ol 
the Environment sends people to a spil 
which may not involve a vehicle. > i 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I will try to continue, 
with my summing up on my comments 0) 
the two critics. ; 

Mr. Cunningham mentioned vehicle inspec’ 
tions for trucks. I think I have covered wha 
our plans are in that area. We are movin; 
into the inspection program for tank truck. 
and those trucks carrying dangerous com) 
modities. 

He referred to lack of enforcement 01, 
Highway 401. That is what I have writter 
down here. I forget exactly what type 0. 
enforcement he was referring to. We have ‘ai; 
enforcement branch in our ministry that deal, 
with certain types of enforcement: enforce! 
ment under the PCV act, enforcement of fh, 
weights and measures of vehicles and inspec, 
tion of vehicles to make sure they are sai 
When it comes to the enforcement of th 
Highway Traffic Act, the speed limits ¢ 
things of that type, it is basically the respor’ 
sibility of the Attorney General or the polic’ 
force in charge of that particular area. 

A little later on, but very much in th 
same area, the member presented me wil 
the petition signed by many truck drivers. | 















:10 p.m. 

/ Mr. Philip: On that, Mr. Minister, if I 
iay, there are some extra ones here. They 
iow total 3,139. They were in my office last 
ight. 

| Hon. Mr. Snow: I will keep gathering them 


Mr. Philip: They assure me there’s another 
0,000 or 50,000 coming. 

i Hon. Mr. Snow: I will make this point to 
xy colleague the Solicitor General, but en- 
yrcement of. that type is not the responsi- 
ility of this ministry. It is in certain juris- 
ictions. When you get into certain states in 
1e United States, the highway patrol is part 
f— the ‘highway department. That is not the 
ase in Ontario. In Quebec, I believe it is. 
jhe Quebec Provincial Police Force deals 
ith certain enforcement, but in the United 
pe the highway patrol comes under the 
ighway department. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Would that be better? 


‘Hen. Mr. Snow: Mr. Johnson asks if that 
ould ‘be better. I am not sure that it would 
e. I think the Ontario Provincial Police and 
1e police forces of the province do a very 
ood job, and I am not sure we should be 
uplicating the services of the OPP with 
nother enforcement agency. 

_ The matter of someone driving at 50 miles 
a hour on the Queen Elizabeth Way in a 
0-mile zone, or 80 kilometres in a 100-kilo- 
retre zone, and starting to give people 
aes for driving below the speed limit, I 










m not sure I am very much in favour of 
iat, 


Mr. Philip: I don’t think that was the 


ot we were making, Mr. ‘Minister. 








| Hon. Mr. Snow: That was the point you 


ade to me, that people were driving in the 
biddle lane— 


Mr. Philip: In the middle lane, which is a 
ig difference, 


| Hon. Mr. Snow: —at less than the speed 
moit. 


' Mr. Philip: The law, as I understand it, is 
rat the slow traffic is to be in the right-hand 
me. You have prohibited trucks from driving 
1 the third or outside passing lane. I am 
iggesting to you, as are these truckers, that 
Ae cars that idle and piddle along in the 
uddie lane when they should be in the 
ight-hand lane are the cause of accidents, 


ad we have to deal with that problem. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They are certainly the 
ause of frustrations, I will agree, but you 
So get those in the third lane ‘as well. I 
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tend to be a third-lane driver to some 
degree, in the so-called fastest lane. 
Mr. Cunningham: [| thought so. 


Fion. Mr. Snow: Only to the degree of the 
limit. But I still find people driving in that 
lane at below the speed limit. 

Mr. Philip: But they ‘are not being tail- 
gated by a 10-ton truck in the third lane. 


Ms. Gigantes: Oh yes, sometimes they are. 


Mr. Philip: If they are, then the trucker 
gets a ticket. 


Hion. Mr. Snow: Sometimes they are. I 
noticed one about three weeks ago, late on a 
Friday afternoon, going out on Highway 
401. I wish I had been ‘a law enforcement 
officer and had a siren and a red light at 
that time, because there was a truck cutting 
in and right out into the third lane. You 
don’t see it happening that often, but it was 
that particular case. I was looking in my 
rear-view mirror to see if I couldn't see a 
police car some place. 


Mr. Philip: I hope you reported him to 
the Ontario Trucking Association. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Could I ask a supple- 
mentary to that? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Isn’t there a 125-foot 
limit that trucks are supposed to stay apart? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think it is 125 
feet, Mr. Miller. It is more like 200 feet. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How effective has that 
been? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The law is there. There 
has been an improvement, but it is very hard 
to enforce. The problem is, if a truck is 200 
feet behind the vehicle ahead and a car goes 
by and pulls in between them, all of a 
sudden there is no 200 feet left. How can 
you expect that truck driver immediately, in 
a split second, to decelerate to 200 feet? By 
the time he does, another car has pulled in. 
The general rule is there, and if the police 
see a truck’ deliberately tailgating, I think 
they will lay a charge against the driver, but 
if they see a car or another truck, or what- 
ever, pulling in between him and the vehicle 
in front, I don’t think they would lay a 
charge against him. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Does your ministry know 
if there have been any increases in charges, 
on that basis? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would have to check 


with the Solicitor General on that. We made 
that change in the legislation just last year. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: I wonder how effective 
it is and whether it is doing the job it was 
intended to do. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s like so many of our 
laws. The law is there; it’s available to deal 
with obvious offenders. The police don’t go 
out and sit for hour after hour just watching 
how close vehicles are to each other. They 
have more important things to do. 


Mr. Cunningham: On the subject of driv- 
ing too slowly, I think your statistics would 
indicate fewer than 200 convictions per year. 
I think Mr. Philip has made a good sug- 
gestion to you. Possibly in your discussions 
with the Ministry of the Solicitor General 
you might advise them to become more 
diligent in the enforcement of that legislation. 

When I see only 200 convictions a year, 
if I were working on a commission basis, I 
think I could get about 100 a day on the 
Queen Elizabeth Way. I'm not saying every- 
body should have to drive right at the speed 
limit, but I think there are a lot of vehicles 
on the highways that are not up to the speed 
limit or are driven by people who shouldn't 
be on the highway at all. 

I see it regularly on the QEW, and I 
know Mr. Johnson must see it on Highway 6 
all the time. 


Mr. Philip: On that same topic, it’s not 
just that ‘automobiles are using the centre 
lane and not driving at the speed limit, hold- 
ing up traffic and perhaps tailgating. One of 
the problems also seems to be that, with 
certain trucking companies, certain trucks are 
underpowered for what theyre carrying. 
They legally meet all the safety checks be- 
cause theyre not overloaded when they 
come up to the scales, but their horsepower 
and perhaps the power train aren’t sufficient 
to carry the kind of weight they have. 

You end up with the kind of situation 
where, the moment you get to a hill, one of 
these large transport trucks crawls down to 
20 miles an hour. If you happen to be on a 
two-lane highway and you want to be driving 
at the speed limit, particularly if you happen 
to be a trucker who has to gear down, I 
suggest that poses a real hazard, not only to 
automobiles but also to trucks that are 
properly powered for what they are carrying. 

I’m wondering whether you've looked at this 
problem. It’s a problem that has been brought 
to me not so much by motorists but by 
truckers, who say they get very frustrated 
with other truckers in this regard. 


Mr. Cunningham. It happens all the time 
with cars as well. With smaller cars, and 
people moving to six-cylinder cars, you just 


need to take a look at Highway 400 on the 
Victoria Day weekend, as people go up to 
cottage country for the first time in the year, 
and you'll see dozens and dozens of cars that 
are underpowered and without proper brak- 
ing facilities, but are pulling house trailers, 
trailers with junk on them, boat trailers. Its 
a real problem on the highways. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That may be a problem, 
Mr. Cunningham. I don’t know how youre 
going to legislate that everybody ‘have a 
360- or 460-cubic-inch engine. 

Mr. Cunningham: I don’t know, but Im 
reluctant to see some of these cars pulling 
trailers and boat trailers. A guy is fully en 
titled to drive a car. More often than not I 
drive a four-cylinder car but I’m not prepared 
to drag a boat behind it. It’s just common 
sense. But not everybody will do that. 


Mr. J. Johnson: If you slow down 10 miles 
per hour, there’s no problem. 


Mr. Cunningham: If you had to put on 
the brakes, as you often do on that particular 
highway, whether it’s with a truck that’s 
underpowered and hasn’t got the proper 
breaking facilities, or an automobile, you 
have accidents. You'll see two or three acci-. 
dents on Highway 400 on the Victoria Day) 
weekend, I can ‘assure you. | 
9:20 p.m. | 

Mr. Philip: The manufacturers can tell you 
what the cab is capable of doing. The 
problem comes when somebody goes in te 
buy a truck and he has only X dollars. The 
salesman knows he will get the sale on thi, 
lower-priced model, with less horsepower. Ht 
says: “It will do what you want. It may b | 
a little slower on hills and so forth, but ij 
will do what you want.” As a result thi 
fellow goes out with a truck that is no) 
adequately powered for what he has to de 


if 
1 


But if you go to the manufacturers, the 
will tell you exactly the capability of what, 
ever they're selling. They've got specs on it, 
There must be some way, in co-operatio’| 
with the manufacturers, at least vis-a-vi 
trucks, of finding what you have to have il 
order to pull this kind of load. | 

Mr. Gilbert: But a lot of this is due to th! 
drivers themselves. They know full well whe 
they can do. I’m sure on occasion you hav, 
followed truckers, side by side, ‘and most ¢ 
them know what one another's capacity 1s. — 

To say that the police should try 'to enforce 
that—I often wonder as you do, where is 
policeman at this particular time? The’ 
cannot be all over the place. It’s the sam” 
on a two-lane highway. Particularly in t 
north—as Mr. Wildman knows—on lor: 
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ades weve built a lot of truck climbing 
nes, and we're doing it in southern Ontario 
well, to try to assist in that area. But a 
t of it has to go back to driver attitudes. 

We talk about the Ontario Trucking Asso- 
ation, but to be fair to the OTA they have 
ied to run programs to change the attitudes 
drivers. That’s really where you have to 
m at, the attitude of the drivers, because 
ey know the capacity of their vehicles. 


‘Mr. Philip: But if I’m a driver, and I'm 
Id to go from here to Renfrew, and I know 
n underpowered for the kind of hills I’m 
ing to face on Highway 45 or wherever, 
id I know the kind of terrain I’m going to 
t into, I’ve got a choice of either taking it 
losing my job. It is the company that de- 
des what kind of power they’re going to put 
| a particular load. They know from the 
anufacturer what they're capable of. 


wer fact is that some companies ‘are under- 















wering their trucks. That is what causes 
le problem. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Philip, I’ve had many 
Geussions with the trucking industry. I had 
every interesting discussion a few months 
éo with some people in the trucking in- 
sry. They work very closely with con- 
stants and with the truck manufacturing 
«mpanies in establishing the transmission, 
re rear-end ratio ‘and the power unit in the 
vhicle. 

I cannot recall the exact percentage, ‘but 
i comparing the standard cab truck to a 
co-over truck—and this is something I didn’t 
rilize, that it made that much difference— 
txy require a size larger engine on a cab- 
cer truck to carry the same load and give 
t2 same performance as a standard cab 
tick. Because of the big, square, high front 
al the lack of streamlining and wind resist- 
ace, they have to go to the next size engine. 
lis is one of the discussions we've had on 
t+ overall length of the truck. 

Many companies go to the cab-over truck, 
nm: because they want cab-over trucks, but 
tsause they get a shorter tractor, which 
aows them to stay within the 21-metre 
ligth. There have been discussions as to 
vether our length—I noticed and marked in 
aoress clipping I was looking at yesterday, 
tibe discussed with my staff, that Manitoba 
hs just changed its regulations to some 
dyree. This was a little article in Bus and 
ack Transport, or one of the magazines. 
Te length of their vehicle is basically the 
kegth between the kingpin and the rear of 
ti unit. They're not worrying about the 








length from the kingpin forward. In other 
words, there is no penalty to the trucker if 
he has a standard cab and a longer wheel- 
base tractor which rides better, steers better 
and is more energy-efficient, 

That is something I want to look at here. 
I have discussed it with my officials and 
they’re probably looking into it, I noted with 
interest yesterday, in going through some 
material, that Manitoba has made a change. 
I want to discuss that. 

Mr. Philip: The basic argument was in 
terms of energy conservation. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Another thing that was 
very interesting too was tire wear relating to 
speeds. The dierence between tire wear on a 
truck travelling at 50 miles an hour and a 
truck travelling at 60 miles an hour is very 
substantial. They get many more tens of 
thousands of miles out of a set of tires at 50 
miles an hour than they do at 60. It’s not a 
little bit; it’s very significant. I can’t recall the 
exact figures now, but I know some major 
truck operators have told me they are giving 
a bonus to their drivers to drive at 50 miles 
an hour. Many of these drivers are paid a 
basic weekly rate, plus a mileage rate. The 
more miles they get in during a day, the 
bigger pay cheque they have at the end of 
the week; so they want to drive at the speed 
limit. 

One company I talked to was offering a 
bonus of either a half a cent or a cent a mile. 
When they turn in the recorder on the truck 
every day or every trip, if the speed limit has 
been kept to within 50 miles an hour, they 
would get the bonus on that trip because of 
two things: saving on tire wear and the saving 
in fuel. This has saved the company enough 
money so that it could afford to pay the driver 
an extra penny a mile or whatever. So the 
driver doesn’t lose any money in his pay 
cheque at the end of the week. 

This is a different attitude today on the part 
of executives of trucking companies compared 
to what there was just a year or two ago. 

Mr. Philip: It might also overcome the 
teamsters’ objection to lowering speed limits. 

Mr. J. Johnson: I have one brief supple- 
mentary in answer to Mr. Philip. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m trying to sum up my 
initial remarks; then we'll get into questions. 
But never mind; go ahead. 

Mr. J. Johnson: I'll just take one minute. 
Mr. Philip should travel on Highway 10. If 
he can catch a truck on Highway 10, he is 
doing well, because they don’t travel at the 
limit. 
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Mr. Haggerty: I didn’t think the road was 
in that good a condition. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Highway 10 is a great 
road. 

Mr. Haggerty: Then you must be flying. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is the road that Mr. 
Sargent got so many tickets on that he gained 
16 points. 

Mr. Philip: Mr. Johnson, you can check 
with Ms. Gigantes. I’ve driven her to the air- 
port a number of times. Ask her whether or 
not I can catch any truck on the highway. 

Ms. Gigantes: I’ve only ever had one flat. 
A truck driver stopped and said that if you 
drive slowly your tires wear out. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Those comments could 
lead to further questions, but I won’t delve 
into that. What you were doing on Highway 
10 getting to the airport, I don’t know. 


Ms. Gigantes: You could fool me. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Unless you were going to 
Wiarton Airport, I can’t really think of any 
reason why you would be on Highway 10. 


Ms. Gigantes: Why were we on Highway 
10? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, why were you on 
Highway 10? 


Mr. Philip: A better question is, why were 
we travelling so fast to make up time? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is another question 
that shall remain unasked. 

Mr. Philip made some comments regarding 
research and development into different 
methods but, more specifically, the use of 
waste rubber as a component in paving mate- 
rial or producing what we call rubberized 
asphalt. 

I would like to explain some of the co- 
operative research that goes on in Canada. 
Through the Roads and Transportation Asso- 
ciation of Canada, of which the federal gov- 
ernment and the 10 provinces are the major 
components, but which includes municipal 
representatives and a large number of indus- 
trial members, we have a very good program 
of co-operative research. 


9:30 p.m. 


Mr. Philip mentioned research being carried 
on in Saskatchewan. My officials would have 
full access to that research through RTAC, as 
would any other province have full access to 
research we are carrying On in any Way. 
There is no use in half a dozen people running 
around trying to invent the same square 
wheel, a better lightbulb or a better mouse- 
sae as Stanley Randall probably would have 
said. 
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From what I remember of our last discus- 
sions as ministers sitting around at a con- 
ference, we in Ontario have probably been 
doing more work on recycling asphalt than 
anyone else, and we are having people come 
to find out about our program. We have been 
doing energy efficiency studies on the re- 
cycling of asphalt, because it does take energy 
to recycle. 

We have been doing research on using 
sulphur in asphalt. There is a company up in 
the Marmora-Madoc area that has a mine of 
some kind. They are producing some kind of 
a material that we have done research on as 
an asphalt mix. I know the city of North York 
has put down some experimental patches. 

The municipalities, our ministry and all the 
other ministries draw on foreign research. We 
know what is going on in every jurisdiction in 
North America and around the world in new 
methods. 

We can discuss this further when we get 
into the detailed discussions on our votes, 
but we are quite successfully getting into re- 
cycling of asphalt on some of our major con- 
tracts on the Queen Elizabeth job. In the 
Oakville area, I know the asphalt being strip- 
ped off there is being trucked to the asphalt 
plant, crushed and mixed in with certain 
portions of new material, and I understand 
they are supplying quite a satisfactory mi 
for base course. I don’t think we are using 
it all for surface course asphalt. 


Mr. Haggerty: Wouldn’t a sealer serve 
the same purpose and put new life into it? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know what you 
mean. 

Mr. Haggerty: In some cases— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think you misunder 
stood me, I am talking about where— 

Mr. Haggerty: You are breaking up th 
road. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: —we are breaking up th 
road. In some cases where you are doin ; 
work, there are many layers of asphalt; fc: 
instance, where Highway 403 goes unde 
Highway 5 in the Mississauga area. There | 
a fourlane section of Highway 5 there- | 
quarter of a mile or half a mile long—whel | 
the asphalt had to be removed to build tl | 
overpass. Since that section of highway | 
four lanes wide, I would imagine in som 
places the asphalt would be more than a fo | 
thick, layer after layer built up. That st 
was all lifted up, rather than waste it, taki 
back, crushed and recycled. You not on 
save the aggregate, which is a natural sour 
today that is not overly plentiful, but y 
also save the— | 
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Mr. Haggerty: I am not being critical of 
your research in this particular area. Look at 
Highway 3; I suggested to you a year ago 
that if you didn’t put a sealer on there, you 
were going to lose it. You would have to lift 
up 10 or 15 miles of asphalt and take it 
back to the plant, recycle it and bring it 
back again. The question is, should you be 
putting on sealer every so often—they call it 
resurfacing—to bind the material back to- 
gether again where it has broken up through 
the winter months? 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: I don't see very much 


sealer being used in most of the highway 
maintenance program. We normally do a 
ift of hot-mix asphalt. 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but years ago ycu 
used to put the sealer on. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: On high-traffic highways 
that is just not the answer. We use a lot of 
so-called sealer in the north on secondary 
highways—or prime and sealer, as we call 
t—in either a single coat or a double coat. 
That stuff is getting awfully expensive; I 
il tell you that right now. The specific 
ype of liquid asphalt that is used is getting 
ery expensive. 
We did a study a few years ago on the 
costs of paving the road to Pickle Lake, the 
ongest highway paving contract ever 
warded in one contract by the ministry, 
and perhaps in Canada. That one contract 
was for 703 miles of paving on the highway 
running up to Pickle Lake, and in that case 
we did cost studies on the prime and sur- 
face treatment and the chips. We were able 
to move in a plant and do that 103 miles 
with hot-mix asphalt at no more cost than 
it would have been to do it with tar and 
chips. 
_ Basically, in most of our resurfacing, when 
2 highway needs resurfacing, we do a lift 
of hot-mix rather than what you are talk- 
ing about. But we still use a lot of tar and 
chips on secondary roads, as do the munic- 
palities. 
_ Mr. Haggerty: In one particular area of 
Welland county at that time— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Please, Mr. Chairman, 
san I finish my summing up and not get 
‘nto discussions? 

: Mr. Haggerty: I thought you were going 
0 get into a little research. All right, we'll 
et it go. We'll catch it later. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How is concrete as com- 
dared to asphalt? 


i 
_ Hon. Mr. Snow: I will be glad to discuss 
eoncrete versus asphalt when we get into 
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provincial roads. I will give you all the in- 
formation on it. 

I was replying to Mr. Philip’s comment 
on— . 

Mr. Philip: We were talking about rubber- 
ized pellets, I believe. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: In the co-operative re- 
search program we have, we know about 
this. When we get into the research and de- 
velopment vote, I will be quite happy, when 
Mr. Campbell or others will be up here, to 
answer technical questions you may have 
about these specific reports. I am just trying 
to give you a general overview of what we 
are doing in this area and the fact that we 
have the availability of all this research. In 
fact, our people present papers at confer- 
ences in other provinces, as well. 

You mentioned GO service to Oshawa. I 
think I replied to that in replying to Mr. 
Cunningham. I would like to mention other 
things we are doing in trying to improve 
transit generally. We are getting into inte- 
grated fares. Although Mr. Cunningham 
wasn’t aware of it, we do have, and have 
had for quite a period of time, monthly 
passes for GO Transit. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: How about passes for 
members? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No passes for members. 
Even the minister doesn’t get a pass. 

Mr. Cunningham: The minister has a 
driver. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I do not have a driver. 

Mr. Cunningham: Are you still driving 
yourself? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am still driving myself. 
I have not had a driver for more than a 
year now. 

Mr. Cunningham: The next thing you 
know, you won't have a deputy minister. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The next thing you know, 
I am going to be riding my bicycle. 

We do think there are great opportunities 
in integrated fares between systems. We 
introduced a test program in the city of 
Brampton last year where a person rides free 
on Brampton Transit if he is going to the 
GO station. The cost of that is absorbed 25 
per cent by the municipality and 75 per 
cent by GO Transit; so it costs GO Transit 
37.5 cents to get the rider there via Bramp- 
ton Transit. The rider doesn’t pay anything 
for his ride. The ridership on those routes 
to the GO station has gone up very sub- 
stantially since this program was imple- 
mented. 


9:40 p.m. 
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The end result is that for the 75 cents a 
day—it costs 37.5 cents to get him home at 
night, too, of course—and we cannot supply 
parking space for 75 cents a day to allow the 
guy to park free, it is cheaper for us to give 
them a free ride in a way. 

We are investigating this with other areas 
but, of course, it is only for rides to the GO 
station, for people who get off in the city. 
We are investigating this with some other 
municipalities. We are also negotiating with 
the Toronto Transit Commission. Now that 
the TTC has finally made the decision to go 
into a pass system—I haven’t seen any official 
reports, but from all press reports it is go- 
ing over perhaps better than the TTC 
thought it would—we would like to see some 
system worked out. We are working with 
them now towards having a special GO 
Transit pass that would include a TTC pass 
as well, If we had that, for instance, with 
the system in Brampton, with one pass a 
person could travel on Brampton Transit, GO 
Transit and the TTC to get to his destina- 
tion. 

We are not going to give them free TTC 
rides at this end, but we think some type 
of a co-operative pass, along with the inte- 
grated fare at the originating end of the 
commuter run, would do a lot to encourage 
people to get on the transit. So those studies 
are under way. 

As I mentioned, we are spending approxi- 
mately $50 million a year on capital improve- 
ments for GO Transit at this time, and that is 
quite a healthy bite out of our budget. 

Mr. Philip, you mentioned the confiden- 
tiality of driver records. You commented on 
our confidentiality of health records, with 
which I agree. Health records submitted to 
our ministry for licensing purposes are for the 
eyes of only a few officials in the ministry. 
They are confidential; they are not made 
available. We put that in the legislation a 
couple of years ago. It always was the minis- 
try policy, but we put it right in the legisla- 
tion. 

As far as the driving records of drivers are 
concerned, I will be interested in seeing what 
comes out of the studies that are going on in- 
to the confidentiality of records, but ‘at pres- 
ent the policy of the ministry is that those are 
public records; they are court records. One 
has to have a conviction in the court before 
the record goes into our computer, and we 
do make those records available for the 
$3 fee. 

They are used to some degree, I think, by 
employers who may be concerned, An em- 
ployer may hear that one of his drivers may 


have lost his licence over something and he 
doesn’t want him driving one of his vehicles 
on the road, especially if it is a school bus 
or something like that. In fact, we have had 
some representation—I wouldn’t say strong 
representation—from the school bus operators’ 
association, for instance, or some of the truck- 
ing companies, to supply wholesale printouts, 
In other words, they send us in a list of 100 
drivers and they want their printouts, not for 
any other reason than just to verify that their 
drivers all have current licences, that they 
haven't forgotten to renew them or they 
haven’t lost them and failed to report the 
fact. I don’t think that is commonly used. ] 
think most of the use is either by the police 
or for insurance purposes. As I say, at the 
present time the policy of the ministry is that 
those are public records—really, records ol 
the court—and we make them available for 
the fee. 

I think I am getting pretty near the enc 
here, Mr. Philip. You referred to the Canadiar 
Pacific licence issue. That is an interesting one 
indeed. 

Mr. Philip: I would be willing to discuss i 
when Mr. Alexander is here if you woult 
rather. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, it is an interestiny 
situation. Canadian Pacific Express have beer 
in business in Canada for more than 10! 
years hauling express. If we go back in his. 
tory to when they first got into hauling ex 
press other than on the railways, they bough | 
a company in Thunder Bay 50 or 60 year 
ago that had a licence of some kind to hav. 
there. 

Smith Transport, as I understand, has th’ 
licences to carry the freight anywhere in th 
province. Technically, CP Express does no 
There is a lease arrangement of some kin 
between CP Express and Smith Transpor 
CanPar is in this whole thing as well. Bu 
in looking into this thing very carefully, th 
advice I have is that CP Express as such doe’ 
not have the operating licenses it needs to d 
the service it has been doing in Canada eve| 
since the truck was invented, more or less. 

It is a narrow interpretation of who th | 
driver is employed by and the termination 
the lease agreement between Smith Transpo. 
and CP Express. To clear up the matter, whe 
I discussed it with the officials of CP Expres 
I told them as far as I was concerned the 
had three options. The first is one that the 
suggested, that they apply to the feder. 
minister for an exemption, under the Publ’ 
Transportation Act, from provincial regul 
tions. I told them I would fight them to q 
nth degree with everything we could possib’ 


| 


| 





Jo if they attempted to take that route. That 
s the route Mr. Quinn tried to take, as you 
ki recall, a couple of years ago. 





The second option is to make the necessary 
ntercorporate moves to operate legally under 
ihe Smith Transport licences. 

_ The third option is to apply to the Ontario 
Jighway Transport Board for a new licence 
vhich they would need to operate in the way 
hey are. 

| IT have not heard which route they are pro- 
rosin g. 












Mr. Philip: I suppose they may have been 
ooking at the fourth option, which is to pay 
he piddling little fines of $100 which they 
tet when they go to court. . 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I have to admit we could 
wobably put all our enforcement officers out 
hee and start laying 100 charges a day 
gainst CP. On the other hand, they have a 
ong tradition of serving the country. They 
save hundreds of trucks and thousands of 
fee’ or perhaps thousands of both, in On- 
ario—I forget how many—and I think it 
vould be a tremendous disruption to those 
mployees and to the people they serve. It is 
omething we are going to have to deal with. 
Ve have convictions against them that I think 
rove our interpretation of their licences and 
heir lease and that they are not operating 
otally— 


350 p.m. 


| Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Minister, say I want 
2 get involved in the delivery of small 
arcels; I want to offer the same kind of 
acility as they do. What is to stop me from 
naking an arrangement by way of a lease 
“ith a licensed carrier? Quite frankly, Mr. 
/hilip has raised a very significant problem, 
nd I imagine we might get into more detail 
shen the appropriate vote is up, but so far 
ne courts have decided on four separate oc- 
asions that CP does not have operating au- 
jority, notwithstanding arguments that they 
aay make within the context of the Railway 
.ct or whatever they may use, that they are 


| 


perating illegally and, as a result of legisla- 
on we have passed within the last year and’ 
_ half, people who utilize the service, as 
aippers, are also subject to the possibility of 
a” were charges to be laid against 
em. ; 

We have brought in legislation to bring 
dout some shipper responsibility, which I 
aink is important. You have CP ostensibly 
erating without benefit of a licence and 
rithout any kind of rationale as to why they 


i 


aould do it, notwithstanding their long tradi- 
on of service in Ontario. 
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It leaves an extremely inequitable situation. 
A certain case is before the board right now, 
so I don’t want to hypothesize on what par- 
ticular judgement may come on a case now 
pending, a very big case. But, if that company 
were to lose, the option might be available to 
it to approach a company and attempt to work 
up some kind of leasing arrangement. It’s a 
problem that requires some attention as soon 
as possible. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I agree. I don’t take 
the thing lightly. It came to my attention not 
too long ago when we looked into this thing 
carefully, but because it is CP, that doesn’t 
give them a licence to operate illegally any 
more than it does anyone with one little 
pickup truck delivering parcels. Although we 
have been laying a number of charges and 
getting convictions, we have not moved to 
immediately put all those drivers out of work 
and take the service away from the people 
who are using it. I think CP is going to have 
to make a move very soon to correct the 
situation in one way or the other. 

Mr. Cunningham: Again, there is a par- 
ticular case before the board that doesn’t 
necessarily require any comment with re- 
gard to whether the licence should be 
granted, but I just find that the position that 
CP has taken in the recent United Parcel 
Service Canada Limited hearings to be the 
all-time record demonstration of pluck and 
temerity. 

T am just amazed that Mr. Sanderson can 
make representation on CP’s behalf ‘and 
intervene against a particular company dur- 
ing the course of the hearings when the 
company he’s employed by has been con- 
victed on four separate occasions and doesn’t 
have a licence itself. If that isn’t one of the 


most amazing demonstrations of pure un- 


adulterated hypocrisy, I have never seen one. 
I don’t know what your views are on that. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t agree with you 
too often, but I can’t argue with your state- 
ments in the last few seconds. It’s an interest- 
ing situation. 

Mr. Philip: It just goes to show why you 
have consensus government. 

Ms. Gigantes: I’m curious when you say 
they are going to have to decide what they 
are going to do very soon—or else what? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The whole issue of regu- 
lated trucking is somewhat of a laugh if 
CP is allowed to run 500, 600, or 700 trucks, 
or whatever number it has around this prov- 
ince, without properly being licensed. 

Mr. Cunningham: They are increasing it 
all the time. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: They have three options 
that I see they have to move upon. 


Ms. Gigantes: Or else? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Or else we will really 
have to take very serious ‘action against them. 


Mr. Philip: It must be very frustrating for 
people such as in Algoma riding where they 
are getting service from a company like UPS. 
There’s a company running in cars and all 
kinds of things as a way of trying to de- 
liver a service until a decision is made on 
its licence application, Yet Canadian Pacfic 
can operate with full vehicles, a full serv- 
ice— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Perhaps you should dis- 
cuss this with Mr. Alexander when he comes 
before the committee. 

One other thing. I have been able to get 
two copies of the rescue and extrication re- 
port, which I will give to the two critics. 

Mr. Philip: Is there an index in itP I want 
to look up Simcoe Rescue Squad right now. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I got those from the 
Solicitor General (Mr. McMurtry) today for 
the two critics. 

Mr. Cunningham: I want to register again 
my complaint about a discourtesy. It’s not 
your fault, necessarily. I see the report is 
dated July 11, 1979. Whether it is you, or 
your ministry, or more significantly I suppose 
the Solicitor General, you're well aware of 
my interest and Mr. Philip’s interest in this 
particular matter. They know how concerned 
we are about it. 

This is dated July 11, 1979, and we get 
it right now. I want you to know it’s dis- 
courteous. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I appreciate your com- 
ments. . 


Mr. Cunningham: It’s a discourtesy to 
you, as well. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is not my report. My 
officials sat on the committee, the inter- 
ministerial committee, that worked together. 
It was not my report to release. 

As a matter of fact, you have spent more 
time looking at it now than I have, because 
I just got those two copies as I walked in 
here tonight and I haven’t had an oppor- 
tunity to look at it. 


Mr. Cunningham: As I say, it’s discourteous 
to you as well. 


Mr. Philip: But your officials did know of 
our concern, because we met with them. I 
must say, Mr. Cunningham and I were in 
agreement that a majority of people in your 
ministry have always been courteous and easy 
to get along with. But the people we dealt 


with who were representing you on that inter- 
ministerial force had to be the most arrogant 
people we've run into in that ministry. | 

My. Cunningham: The chairman is On your: 
staff. We’ve asked questions. Every time we 
asked, we were assured that it was coming; 
it was imminent. What really bothers me is 
that it’s dated July 11, 1979. I don't see any, 
dust on it, but that could be because I got, 
the bottom copy. : 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As I say, I have not hada’ 
chance to review the report myself. There was 
an interministerial committee, with my minis- 
try representatives on it. I believe it was 
chaired by—I haven’t even looked at it that 
closely. . ¥ 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s not my point, sir 
I’m not laying the blame on you, necessarily, 
I know youre going to rush home tonight anc: 
read it, because the hockey game will br 
over— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I am not. I’ve go 
other things to do. 

Mr. Cunningham: In fairness to Mr. Philip 
and to me, and to members of my party, am 
I suppose to the government caucus, whoeve. 
may be interested in this—I think they al, 
would be—it’s a little difficult, during th 
course of the estimates, to go home ani 
digest this and your strategy reports and al’ 
the rest of the material we are given {ror 
time to time. In view of our interest, lon 
before the commencement of these estimatet 
I think it would have been appropriate t’ 
have seen that we got these reports as the! 
were done. 


Mr. Gilbert: But it wasn’t our to release. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It wasn’t our report t 
release. The lead ministry in this matter }| 
the Ministry of the Solicitor General. My sta. 
were not at liberty to release that report 1 
you or to anyone else. ; 

I spoke to the Solicitor General today an 
asked him when he was going to release tl 
report. He said as far as he was concerne 
he had no objection whatsoever if I got copii, 
of the report for the committee. | 

I tried late this afternoon to get reports, ar | 
I could only find two copies. I will try t 
morrow or by the next meeting of the cor 
mittee—or before, if possible—to have cop!’ 
for all members of the committee. . 

Mr. Cunningham: Mr. McMurtry is 1 


| 
sponsible and should apologize. | 
mates, we have discussed the policy side of | 


| 




















Hon. Mr. Snow: In discussing these eS 
yes, but there’s nothing in these estimal: 
relating to that report or to any implemen! 
tion of it. 


) 
) 
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i Mr. Philip: It may be poetic justice that it 
th Solicitor General that is lead minister 
cause this deals with extrication of victims, 
opefully in time, before they become ca- 
vers. You may have noticed the Solicitor 
reneral told me in the House today that he 
“ll had the policy of not sending inquest 
sports to MPPs because, he “couldn’t hire an 
xtra staff person to get them out.” So it may 
e part of the way of open government of the 
olicitor General, but I realize that isn’t your 
oblem. 

| Hon. Mr. Snow: With all due respect, I 
2 tried to co-operate with this committee 





ad with the critics. We have supplied the 
formation and supplied copies of reports. 
Je have supplied you with our five-year 
mg range planning report this year without 
sing asked for it. It’s the first time. That 
not a new report; that has been an internal 
Fane document for years, updated every 
2ar. But I said to my staff that this year I 
ranted to supply members of the Legislature 
4th the five-year document as well. We have 
ipplied you with all the information for the 
stimates and so on well ahead of time. I 
ave had the green book tabled. I think I 
ave co-operated with you. 

_Mr. Philip: I’m sure if you were Solicitor 
eneral we would have better co-operation. 
‘Mr. Chairman: I think most critics have 
at their points across very well. I will not 
tterfere with what they have to say at all. 
couldn’t help but be in agreement after 
saring the evidence, but we agreed we 
ould vote on vote 2601 ‘and then you have 
»out 20 minutes before we are going to be 
uled into the Legislature for a vote. If we 
in start on item 1, main office, ministry ad- 
inistration program, vote 2601. 

Items 1 and 2 agreed to. 

On item 8; legal services, 

_Mr. Cunningham: I have several questions 
a this and they don’t have to be answered 


| the moment, but perhaps they could be 
bled. I would like to know what percent- 
ze of your expenditure is outside legal 
tvice. To what end are you hiring non- 
aff lawyers or lawyers outside of the gov- 
mment? How are they appointed? If I can 
>t that it would be appreciated. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The lawyers lare basic- 
ly employees of the ‘Ministry of the 
ttorney General. As to the details of this 
2m, for instance, salaries and wages are 
jughly half a million dollars, as you will see 
1 page 10. These are the salaries and wages 
' secretaries and clerks and so on in the 
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different legal offices in the ministry. The 
cost of the lawyers themselves would be in 
services. 

If you look over on page 11 you will see 
legal services provided ‘by the Ministry of 
the Attorney General, $902,000. We do have 
in here a breakdown of outside legal serv- 
ices. Yes, $90,000 for outside solicitors that 
we have hired to prosecute around the prov- 
ince under the Public Commercial Vehicles 
Act and the Highway Traffic Act. When we 
do hire outside legal services for major ex- 
propriation matters, et cetera, those are 
designated by the Attorney General. 

Basically, I think I am safe in saying the 
vast majority of the legal people we have 
in al] the regional offices, such as London, 
Kingston, Toronto, Thunder Bay and North 
Bay, are our own legal staff who deal with 
practically all the legal work, like closing, 
when we are purchasing land for widenings 
and so on; they do that type of legal work. 
We use very few outside solicitors on that 
type of legal business. 

Item 3 agreed Ito. 

On item 4, personnel services, 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How many personnel do 
you have in the ministry working for MTC? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: About 10,000, 


Mr. Wildman: Does that include casuals 
and contract work? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are some interest- 
ing figures. Roughly, when the two minis- 
tries, Transport and Highways, were put to- 
gether in 1971, I believe the complement of 
the two ministries at that time was some- 
thing in the neighbourhood of 13,500 staff. 
When I took over as minister about five 
years ago it was close to 12,000. We’re now 
down to approximately 10,000. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Does this include winter 
employees? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The winter casuals, yes, 
the snowplough operators. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How does that compare 
with last year? Do you have the figures for 
last year or is that just ‘an estimate? 

Hon. Mr. ‘Snow: In this book that you 
have before you, it gives you the number of 
personnel last year and this year in every 
section of the ministry. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: You need an adding 
machine. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, you don’t need an 
adding machine. All you have to do is be 
able to compare 1973 and 1974, or 101 and 
103, 
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Mr. Gilbert: This is just in our personnel 
branch. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I think this winter was 
a very slack winter as far as snow was con- 
cerned, and I have seen a lot of people 
working on the road in kind of madework 
type of jobs. I’m just asking to compare this 
year with last year. There has to be a saving, 
I would suspect, from 1979. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, certainly we have 
had less snow ploughing to do. Basically we 
have crews on that we hire for the winter 
and they've been doing roadside mainte- 
nance and other items when there was no 
snow to plough. 

They have to be available. We have to 
have those men available in case there is 
a snow storm, or rain or ice, and this is not 
in this vote at all. When we get into the 
maintenance we can discuss that. 

Basically, the number of employees has 
been decreasing each year through attrition, 
through reorganization, through some out- 
side contracts. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you have any idea 
what the saving would be? Again, maybe 
this would come under maintenance and may 
take a little preparation. Would there be any 
saving for 1979-80? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, there certainly is. I 
notice in some of our patrols the piles of 
salt and sand that were built up last fall for 
this winter are basically still in place. We 
won’t see very much saving last year, be- 
cause we had already bought that and built 
it up. Normally we have to bring in more 
during the winter to replace it if it is a 
heavy winter. 

Where we're going to have some saving 
is that we're going to have those piles left 
over for next winter so were not going to 
have to buy again. 

Mr. G. I. Miller I suppose the bottom line 
is, will there be more construction this year 
to give the construction industry a shot in 
the arm? I think you’re well aware that con- 
struction is in a different position. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s very hard for us to 
tell. In this new year, starting April 1, a 
month ago today—we’re one month into it— 
I can’t tell you how much we're going to 
need for snow removal between now and 
April 1 next year. All I do know is we are 
going to have less sand and less salt to buy 
because we have quite a bit left over. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: So we do know that we 
saved this past winter. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, 
money. 


we saved some 


| 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Because that has passed. 

and we didn’t use it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That's right. | 
Mr. 


G. I. Miller: I know you must be, 
aware that the construction industry is slow 
and there is a need for— 





Hon. Mr. Snow: Our construction program. 
has increased in dollar amount this year over 
last. We have many jobs out to tender now. 
Every dollar we had last year was spent and| 
I guarantee you it will be spent this year as 
well. | 

Mr. Gilbert: Certainly, funds do not carry 
over to the next year. 

Mr. J. Johnson: The problem that I haved 
is with Shelburne in contracting snow re. 
moval by private contractors. Does that come’ 
under this vote? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, that would be unde 
maintenance. | 






. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Maintenance, okay. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s under the provincia 
roads program. 
10:10 p.m. 
Mr. Philip: On this item of staff trainin 
of $4,000, surely you are spending more tha 
$4,000 on staff training? Can you tell me wha’ 
your total budget is in staff training? Is ther 
a director of staff training in your ministry? | 
Mr. Gilbert: It comes under our personne 
branch, which is this item, but as far as th. 
staff training costs are concerned, they g 
back to the various costs units. 
Mr. Philip: You would have no idea ¢ 
what your total budget on staff training is? | 
Mr. Gilbert: We could get it for you. 


Mr. Philip: Can you also tell us what pe: 
centage of that or how much would be spel 
in terms of management type of training © 
distinct from some technical training? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, we could. ( 


Mr. Philip: Because I am always concern 
about departments that seem to cut ste 
training, more particularly management trai 
ing, the moment they get into an econom 
pinch. a | 





4 





Hon. Mr. Snow: We run a number of sti 
training seminars, but if we are running. 
seminar for people in the drivers and’ vehicl 
branch the cost of that will be part of t 
estimates. 

Mr. Philip: Is it done by your own pe0] 
or by outside consultants? 


Mr, Gilbert: By our own people, 
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Mr. Philip: You do have some management 
‘ainers then and you simply allocate the cost 
) the particular branch or unit? 


Mr. Gilbert: There are actually two types of 
aining. Some of the training is done in the 
yeal regions, some is done centrally, but we 
ave a group in the personnel branch that is 
volved in staff training. Sometimes we bring 
special expertise for part of that training 
purse, but predominantly it is by our own 
aff. I would say this, Mr. Philip, I would 
gree with you that in times such as these, 
then we are trying to have our staff as flexi- 
e as possible, we have to put more em- 
hasis on staff training. 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: I am a little surprised, 
shere do you get the $4,000? On which page? 
_ Mr. Philip: It’s on page 2601, item 3, Mr. 
[inister, the right-hand column. 

\Hon. Mr. Snow: You are looking at the 
tinted estimates; I am looking at the book 
fe gave you. 

_Mr. Philip: This is what I am looking at. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I am on page 13. 


Mr. Philip: I am on page 11, that is the 
coblem. 

‘Hon. Mr. Snow: Page 11 is on legal serv- 
‘es. If you get on to personnel services and 
? to page 13, you will find, for instance, lat 
ie left-hand side of the page, under trans- 
wtation and communications, you will see 
5,000 there in staff training. That is for 
avel related to staff training. 


Mr. Philip: There is another $26,000. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you look over at the 
ther side, you will see $26,000, but that will 
3 for staff training for the personnel branch, 
iat won't be for the ministry. Is that not 


ght, Ted? 


Mr. Wood: The cost of the staff putting on 
.e training as well, in the personnel branch. 








Mr. Gilbert: But the people from the vari- 
1s divisions going for that would be in their 
dividual cost centres. 


|Hon. Mr. Snow: If you have a course for 
river examiners and you bring certain driver 
saminers in from around the province to the 
fferent regions or districts to put on semin- 
s, then the cost of their wages and travel 
ould be in their own vote. 


_Mr. Philip: Yes, the only point I am making 
if you are giving them the human relations 
anagement, or whatever the latest buzz 
ond is, but that kind of training, it’s not 
sing cut back simply because there is an 
*onomic problem of trying to save money at 
‘e€ moment. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: We are doing everything 
possible to better utilize the smaller number 
of staff and we have been, as I Say, pretty 
successful in cutting down from 13,500 to 
10,000 and running a bigger ministry but still 
supplying a similar level of service. 

Item 4 agreed to. 

Items 5 and 6 agreed to. 

‘On item 7, information services. 


Mr. Philip: May I ask under this item, and 
I am sure the minister will agree to ‘answer 
my question, since he didn’t address himself 
to the essential question that I asked on 
safety, would he consider having a one-man 
task force to look at the whole problem of 
truck safety and report back in a coherent 
fashion on the research that certainly was 
not contained in the select committee on high- 
way safety, so that the public and so that 
you and I can know what areas we need to 
move in, in terms of truck safety? It would 
also dispel some of what is perhaps myth 
about some of the problems that always 
seem to be blamed on trucks in highway 
safety. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am certainly prepared to 
give that some thought. I am not prepared 
to give you a commitment today that I will 
do so. The select committee on highway 
safety recommended that we set up a co- 
ordinator within the ministry on ‘highway 
safety, which has been done. Mr. Humphries 
has served in that post. Who the new one 
will be I don’t think we know at this 
moment, 

The Solicitor General has also set up an 
interministeria] committee on enforcement 
aspects in highway safety. I am willing to 
look at any reasonable suggestion with re- 
gard to improving highway safety and truck 
safety. 

I agree with what I think you said. There 
are quite a number of myths in people’s 
minds as far as the safety of trucks is con- 
cerned. Every time there is a truck accident 
you hear about it. You may or may not hear 
of the fact that the accident may have been 
caused by a car in the first place. But, I am 
willing to consider that, although I am not 
willing to give you a commitment today. 

Mr. Philip: I am saying somebody of the 
quality of a Max Rapoport, or a judge, or 
somebody like that be given the task and 
the researchers ‘and the clerks to go ahead 
and conduct his own inquiry and make a 
report. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am willing to look into 
that. 
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Mr. Philip: Thank you. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t want to duplicate 
what our own co-ordinators are doing. 


Vote 2601 agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: Next Wednesday we will 
be free and we will be on these estimates 
from 10 o’clock until 12:30. The House will 
sit in the afternoon, but that will.‘not .inter- 
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fere with the committee sitting on Wednes- 
day morning. 
Mr. Philip: We will be on. research and. 
development, is that correct? | 
Mr. Chairman: That is correct. I under- | 
stand that Mr, Alexander will be here. ! 
Hon. Mr. Snow: No. Mr. Foley, I believe. 


The committee adjourned at 10:17 p.m. 


| 
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Gilbert, H. F., Deputy Minister 
Wood, F. E., Director, Financial Branch 
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| ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
| TRANSPORTATION AND 
| COMMUNICATIONS 


(continued) 


; Mr. Philip: Mr. Chairman, before we start 
. wonder if the minister has any up to date 
nformation or comments on the Burlington 
say Skyway bridge accident this morning. 
Nhat happened? Can you give us any infor- 
aation on how many accidents there have 
veen in the past on this bridge? I gather 
hat two transport trucks were in a rather 
erious accident and two people were killed. 
wonder if you have any information on it. 
_ Hon. Mr. Snow: I do not, Mr. Chairman. 
_heard on the radio on the 7 a.m. or 7:30 
ews that there was a traffic backup there. 
‘here were no details and I did not realize 
qere was an accident. 

_ The broadcast I heard did not mention an 
iccident. I presumed it was the paving. We 
ave a paving contract there. No, that is 
arther down, I’m sorry. I just assumed it 
vas that. Does anyone have any details? 


_Mr. Eadie: My name is Lorne Eadie, assist- 
ot deputy minister, operations. I just heard 
je news myself and I understand there were 
couple of trucks involved. I could phone up 
ad iget some information. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Could you phone and see 
we could get the information? I hadn’t 
eard. The newscast I heard mentioned a 
affic tie-up and I presumed it was because 
* maintenance or something. I know there 
as a dandy at the Queen Elizabeth Way 
ad Highway 27 yesterday. 

Mr. Eadie: I will go and phone. 

Mr. Philip: It’s tragic that two people have 
‘ed, as I understand from the news. It’s 
St one more example. Every morning we 
‘m on the news and it seems there has 
en some trucking accident. I hope the 
inister is considering my suggestion about 
_one-man inquiry into trucking safety, 
hich he indicated he might consider. Per- 
e we can deal with that under the safety 
te. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, just before 
we start, the other evening Mr. Cunningham 
made inquiries about getting copies of certain 
polls. He referred specifically to a poll that 
had been done on attitudes toward speed 
limits. Those polls were all tabled in the 
Legislature the day the House opened, on 
March 13. 

Mr. Cunningham: I didn’t ask for copies 
of the poll. I had the poll in front of me. 
What I wanted to know was the cost. When 
I received a copy of the poll I didn’t receive 
any indication of what the cost was. My 
interest was the cost. 

I have the poll and I have been through 
it. I have read it and I find it interesting. In 
fact, I think it will be useful to you and I 
endorse that kind of polling. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Does anyone have the 
cost of that pollP The one you are referring 
to is the one on the attitudes toward speed 
limits, is that right? 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s right. I think it 
was a Gallup poll. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There were a number of 
polls tabled that day. 

Mr. Cunningham: There were four. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, it was a Gallup poll 
dated February 1979. There is a lot of in- 
formation regarding the speed limits. I do 
not have the cost of that one immediately 
available, unless someone else has it. 


Mr. Cunningham: It’s not urgent. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We will get that informa- 
tion for you. I know I saw a list of the cost 
of all those polls at one time, but I don’t 
have it with, me now. That’s the only com- 
ment J had to start off with, Mr. Chairman. 


On vote 2602, planning, research and devel- 
opment program; item 1, planning: 

Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, if we 
could deal initially with the Urban Transpor- 
tation Development Corporation, it might be 
convenient for Mr. Foley to take a seat ap- 
proximate to a microphone. As I said the 
other day, I'm going to keep my comments on 
this relatively brief. That will be a relief to 
Mr. Foley, certainly, and I know we could 
then spend estimates time on other matters. 
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My interest in your operation, Mr. Foley, 
remains. It’s nice to see you again. I guess 
I'm going to develop an even greater interest 
in so far as the phase four aspect of your 
facility will be in my area in a general sense, 
specifically in Hamilton. 

First of all, I would like you to bring us up 
to date with regard to the extent of the 
federal commitment to this very expensive 
project. I read with interest your report which 
I received last night. It’s obvious you have 
dealt in a rather significant fashion with senior 
civil servants at the federal’ level. I would 
like to know at what stage you are in obtain- 
ing a commitment from the federal authorities 
with regard to sharing the cost of this partic- 
ular project. As well, I would like you, if you 
would, to table your cost breakdown, and if 
you have an agreement with the region I 
would like to see that as well. 


Mr. Foley: To respond, first to the question 
concerning federal contracting status, I think 
the document in front of the members out- 
lines the history up until early February of 
1980. The Conservative government, before 
the December 18 defeat, had signed a letter 
of intent to the government of Ontario. A 
number of letters were appended to that as 
well, which formed the basis of an agreement; 
that is, the heads of agreement between the 
Ministry of Transportation and Communica- 
tions and the region of Hamilton-Wentworth 
and the heads of agreement between the min- 
istry and the government of Canada repre- 
sented by the federal Ministry of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce. The government of 
Ontario had returned a letter accepting the 
terms and conditions as outlined. 


10:10 a.m. 


The contracting status as of that point was 
that there were letters of intent exchanged 
between the two parties basically agreeing to 
a federal contribution, a fixed dollar contribu- 
tion, for two demonstration projects, total con- 
tribution $62.8 million, of which some $32.8 
million, I think, was for the Hamilton project. 

The conditions were that the other demon- 
stration project would be outside the province 
in a city or at a site to be determined. The 
conditions would be the same as those the 
Ontario government had entered into. The 
other parts that were significant were that we 
would not charge any royalties on the tech- 
nology to the city or to the demonstration 
project outside Ontario. 

Subsequent to the change in government, 
the staff level at the federal government—and 
I should point out that this is all taking place 
under the Industrial Development and Assist- 


ance Program of the federal government 
and therefore comes under the Ministry of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce. That’s where 
almost all of the work and activity is going on. 

The status currently is that there are de 
tailed contract drafts and negotiations being 
established now and discussed with the fed- 
eral government at the civil service level, so 
that these can be taken forward to cabinet 
for a full contractual authorization in the 
sense that the details of each of the con- 
tractual terms can be approved. 

In summary, we are operating under let- 
ters of intent between the governments. 
There is at the civil service level an under- 
taking of detailed negotiations and we ex- 
pect to have those completed—in fact, the 
plan is to have those completed—while the 
preliminary planning work is going on in 
Hamilton. The federal government, through 
the civil service again, has acknowledged 
that the funds being expended now are 
credited to their financial contribution in 
proportion to their part of the total. 

The second question was with respect to 
the cost breakdown. I don’t have a copy of 
that with me. The original cost estimates 
were done throughout 1978 and part of 1979. 
They have been made available to the region 
and I will send you a copy so you have it. 
I don’t have a copy with me right now. It 
comes in a document which you might even 
have, but I will make sure you get a copy of it. 

The third question dealt with the agree- 
ment with the city of Hamilton. A proposed 
contract for the first 13 months of the work, 
including the work statements and the de- 
tailed contractual terms, was submitted tc 
Hamilton in early February of this year. Ii 
has been reviewed. They have set up @ 
steering committee which is made up © 
members of council and a technical commit 
tee which is made up of the heads of the 
various regional departments. That commit 
tee has met and has forwarded to counc 
recommendations to accept the form of con 
tract and to go ahead with the program. 

That recommendation was dealt with b 
the regional council last night at its meetin | 
and accepted. The five recommendations © 
the technical committee and the  steerin 
committee were accepted, so the technic: 
committee has now been given authorizatic 
to enter into the contract it had in front ' 


4 


it. I think that answers the three question 


Mr. Cunningham: Are you satisfied th’ 
the federal government will go through wi 
this project? Have you received the cabin 
approval you require? 
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_ Mr. Foley: I personally am satisfied that 
everything happening now is standard pro- 
cedure. There is nothing untoward happen- 
ing that would lead me to indicate it won’t. 
The officials have indicated to us that the 
government is operating under the letters of 
intent and they are proceeding with the full 
cnowledge of their minister, as I understand 
it, to discuss the terms and conditions of the 
etailed contract. 

I have been with this project since 1978 
und there have been two or three govern- 
nent defeats and so on in the process, so any- 
hing could happen. But my expectations are 
hat the government will proceed under those 
etters of intent and that the contracts will 
approved. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think also, Mr. Foley, the 
mec member is participating in the steer- 

















ng committee. 
_ Mr. Foley: Yes, the civil servant. 
_ Mr. Gilbert: The federal staff member. 


_Mr. Foley: The federal staff members are 
epresented on both the Hamilton technical 
ommittee and steering committee. There is 
| great deal of visibility in the actions they 
re taking and it is my understanding it is 
vith the full knowledge of their minister. 
My guess is that he will recommend it to 
abinet and my expectation is that cabinet 
vill approve it, but I can’t guarantee it, 
Mr. Cunningham: My point to you, sir, 
that it is a multi-million-dollar project. I 
aink, with respect, before you proceed you 
ave to have at least this kind of agreement. 
don’t think I'm being unfair to my asso- 
lates in Ottawa when I say that we in On- 
tio have been burned before on these par- 
cular things. With a project of this signifi- 
ance in terms of costs and certainly with 
ae importance and significance the project 
as in the context of development for your 
hole program, I really think you should 
ave this nailed down to the best of your 
aility. 
1 was interested in what you say on page 
) of your report with regard to financing: 
Jelays will have an effect on budgets be- 
tuse ‘of inflation, and to the degree that 
flation ican be forecast then appropriate 
adgetary allowance can be made. Inflation 
te to its lack of predictability, the wnexpec- 
‘dly high interest rates and exchange rates 
ductions could reduce the project coverage 
d could result in a reduced scope of the 
Basit system for Hamilton. There is sub- 
antial incentive to reduce possible delays.” 
hat do you mean when you say “reduced 
ope” of this system? 








Mr. Foley: There are two stages in the 
Hamilton project approved by council. The 
first stage is to determine the exact length of 
the route, the location of maintenance facili- 
ties, and so on. When we put forward the 
proposal to Hamilton, of course, it was based 
on a number of studies they had undertaken 
in their regional planning and on their re- 
gional commitments to growth and develop- 
ment. The first 13 months of the exercise are 
to determine the precise route location, the 
exact design of the guideway and _ stations 
and exactly where they will be in detail. At 
that point then, you can go to a construction 
contract, actually tender the guideway and 
get activities under way. 

There are several elements that could pro- 
duce delays in that, including property acqui- 
sition, various hearings and other approvals 
that would have to be put forward. We be- 
lieve the city and the regional municipality 
have asked to have another thing done, and 
that is a look at the long-term expansion of 
the project. 

They have extended the corridor that was 
originally put forward for what we have 
called the first phase of this project. They 
have extended it actually in both directions, 
in anticipation of future expansion. The 
amount of future expansion in terms of station 
design they could put into the first project, 
the amount of maintenance facilities, storage 
track, all of these kinds of things, would ob- 
viously have to be reduced if there were sub- 
stantial delays in the project and if there 
was substantial inflation, so that the amount 
of transit system you get for the fixed dollar 
will obviously decrease as inflation increases. 
The places from which you would try to take 
that would be, first of all, in terms of pre- 
building, say, expansion elements in stations, 
expansion elements in maintenance facilities, 
just how extensive the automated facility 
would be, the ability to build computer soft- 
ware that would allow expansion and so on. 
The longer the delays and the higher the in- 
flation, the less transit system you can buy 
for the same. dollar. 

Mr. Cunningham: Do you have any studies 
with regard to possible use of your project 
by the residents of Hamilton? 

Mr. Foley: In terms of traffic flows and so 
on? 

Mr. Cunningham: Yes, What do you antic- 
ipate if your projection works out as you 
see itP What do you look at in terms of 
transport capacity? 

Mr. Foley: The design capacity on the line 
we are looking at, and this is going by recall, 
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would be about 15,000 passengers per hour. 
The project, assuming an opening date of 
1985, some time in that area, or 1986, de- 
pending upon these approvals and so on, is 
estimated by the region in their traffic plan- 
ning analysis, I believe, to be between 6,000 
and 8,000 passengers per hour on opening 
day. 

10.20 a.m. 

Mr. Philip: I wonder if I could ask a sup- 
plementary on that? The Hon. James Snow 
made a statement on the Urban Transporta- 
tion Development Corporation report and 
recommendations in which he was going back 
to the early statements by the Hon. John 
Rhodes. There is no date on this, but he 
came down with several criteria for a new 
kind of system. One of them was that “any 
new at-grade or elevated systems must 
achieve community acceptance. This accept- 
ance is dependent upon low noise levels, re- 
duction of size and scale of stations, vehicles 
and guideways, and therefore all technical 
development must be directed toward meet- 
ing these requirements.” 

Does the Hamilton project meet these re- 
quirements? 

Mr. Foley: Yes, it does. In fact the Hamil- 
ton project perhaps gives a substantial demon- 
stration of the achievements of the tech- 
nology. 

If you will recall, back in 1978 when the 
two projects were put forward, one on the 
Toronto Lakeshore and one in Hamilton, the 
Toronto Lakeshore project had the demon- 
stration capacity of an extremely high density 
at peak periods. In other words, we are 
talking about 20,000 to 25,000 passengers 
per hour in exhausting the Canadian National 
Exhibition stadium. But the terrain require- 
ments, the noise demonstration and so on 
that would be required on the Lakeshore 
were not that onerous. 

Obviously Hamilton provides the require- 
ment for a very low noise level, and we be- 
lieve we have achieved the lowest noise 
level on a transit system in the world. 
It provides that urban integration require 
ment, particularly as you move it into the 
core area of the city. It also provides that 
requirement to be very sensitive to the en- 
vironmental aspects of the escarpment and 
going up to the top of the mountain. 

The technology requirements that are de- 
monstrated in Hamilton will be as onerous in 
terms of a technology display as you would 
probably find in a transportation system. The 
passenger loads, of course, are not as onerous 
as they are on the Toronto Lakeshore in those 
peak periods. 
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Mr. Philip: What studies have you done of 
bus systems leading in and out of your 
system? How will that affect the existing) 
system and load on the system? 


Mr. Foley: With respect to the bus-rail 
interchange and interfaces in general, not just 
Hamilton specifically, we have done a number 
of work studies on that. The Toronto Transit. 
Commission was commissioned to do one 
station design study about 1978 or 1979 tc 
determine the kinds of design we would have 
to have to interchange effectively with street. 
cars, buses and the intermediate-capacit) 
transit system. : 

With respect to the question as it applies tc 
Hamilton, the council has asked to have in) 
corporated in our contract, but conducted by 
an outside consultant, the integration of thi 
existing Hamilton Street Railway system, in) 
cluding its bus routes and its various mainte 
nance activities and so on, with this overal 
system. Because this technology and demon_ 
stration would be one part of an integrate: 
transit system, the city and the region hav. 
agreed that they will have to undertake _ 
certain integration of bus routes, replannin | 
of certain bus routes and so on. With respec, 
to designing the stations so we could get | 
sort of kiss-and-ride type of bus interchange) 
that will be part of a detailed design don 
by us. ; 

Mr. Philip: One of the concerns expresse 
about the Spadina subway line was thi 
throughout the planning of the TTC vis-a-v | 
their bus systems it created a distortion * 
the normal passenger flows, and that had — 
been built in another location further west, | 
would have created a more natural flow «| 
bus service and integration with the exist 
system. Are you convinced this is not happe' 
ing in the Hamilton area? 

Mr. Foley: I can’t be convinced up to tl, 
point because the route has not been chose. 
but certainly the terms of reference the ci, 
council is asking to have done before th’ 
make their decision on the final route take 
of that into consideration. 

We have also put together a project ¢/ 
visory committee that would advise be! 
UTDC and the Hamilton region which | 
made up of the former general manager 
TTC, Mr. Paterson, and Mr. Jack Harvey a 
Dr. Soberman and Mr. McNab, who was 1) 
former deputy of this ministry, and {| 
Toronto Area Transit Operating Author 
and they are ensuring that all the experiel 
and difficulties, as well, of a positive exp 
ence are being applied to this project. TI; 
report both directly to me and to the ch’ 





} 
| 
\ 
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nan of the technical committee and chairman 
f the steering committee in Hamilton. 

I think to answer the question we can 
mply say all of that has been taken into 
onsideration, but the route choice will be 
hat of the regional council of Hamilton- 
Ventworth. 


Mr. Philip: Basically then you are giving 
s the assurance that the mistakes made in 
‘oronto will not be repeated in Hamilton. 










Mr. Foley: We are certainly giving you the 
ssurance that whatever we have learned is 
ing to be applied to Hamilton before the 
ecisions are made. 


Mr. Cunningham: That’s a relief in itselt. 
'am trying to envisage how this would 
ork. 

| First of all, you are violating one of the 
sy principles of transportation and that is 
pu will have great competition from the 
utomobile. You're violating a principle 
herein you shouldn’t have two systems 
ympeting with each other in a major way. 
du are also competing with, in my view, 
ot a bad system in itself. Right now a 
>rson can get on a bus on the mountain 
ad without too much difficulty find himself 
_ Firestone, Dofasco, Stelco, or National 
‘eel Car. That is operative right now on a 
as system. There is a great deal of flexi- 
lity to it; the costs are quite easy to 
ticipate. 

If you develop this fixed system up and 
own the mountain, I don’t care where you 
at it, people will have to find their way to 
i from their homes on the mountain; they 
i have either to take another bus to get 
lere or they will have to walk. If they 
alk, that limits the extent of your service 
‘2a up there. 

‘They will have to find their way to this 
(minal, or possibly several terminals. They 
é going to get on this system, come 
‘wn to the core of the city and then find 
tomselves in a situation where they either 
wk to work from there or, if they are going 
t the industrial sector—and a large propor- 
tn of Hamilton residents work in the indus- 
tal area—then they are going to have to get 
C a. system of transportation to get 'to 
wrk. 

What can you say with regard to that? 
Vhat are your comments on that? 


Mr. Foley: First of all, I think some of my 
Cnments are inappropriate in terms of Ham- 
1m council’s decisions and studies in the 
pst. 
With respect to competition, it’s a fact of 
1». The automobile exists. Most of our cities 











in the past three decades operate on a basic 
distribution system that is premised on the 
automobile. To say we will compete with 
the automobile in some areas, I think the 
answer is yes. I understand that to be some- 
what the mandate of the corporation, also the 
policy of the government and also the desire 
of the regional council to have a stronger, 
higher-capacity, more pervasive public trans- 
portation system. 

We have done a number of studies in the 
past, one for the royal commission on elec- 
trical energy here, that indicated it would 
be almost the top of the ladder to get a 45 
per cent penetration rate in Metro Toronto 
on an all-day basis, so that means at least 
55 per cent of the traffic would still be in 
automobiles. 

The fact that there will be a substantial 
building of public transit in the next decades 
I don’t think knocks out the automobile, but 
certainly the desire is to get a more perva- 
sive system. 

With respect to the buses, Hamilton coun- 
cil, I think back in 1972, started a regional 
plan. That regional plan had a transportation 
component. Within that transportation com- 
ponent, long before UTDC ever came along, 
or long before the project was envisaged for 
Hamilton—the fact that the project was en- 
visaged for Hamilton came out of Hamilton 
council’s own studies; they were not studies 
UTDC did—within that plan they projected 
a rapid-transit system from the mountain to 
the city core to handle the flow of traffic 
they predicted. 

10:30 a.m. 

If anything is happening with respect to 
Hamilton and this project it is simply the 
implementation of the plan that Hamilton 
had put forward. It may be implementing it 
ahead of a time scale when Hamilton might 
have built it, given no demonstration project. 

It is therefore imperative that the bus 
system and the automobile be able to feed 
the transit system. It happens in Toronto; it 
happens in every well-planned city I know 
of that has a substantial public transit sys- 
tem. The citizen is designed to be fed by 
bus routes; to be fed by automobiles; to have 
a certain amount of walk-in traffic. In fact, 
the more walk-in traffic you can have, the 
better; the closer you can get the transit 
system to the jobs in the downtown core, 
the better. 

With respect to the industrial zone in 
Hamilton, there is no ability for any transit 
system to handle all the traffic. It is obvious 
that if the system does not go to the indus- 
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trial core on Burlington Street, for instance, 
it won’t provide service for that. 

The Hamilton council has asked for a sec- 
tion in the analysis work to be done to talk 
about expandability, a second or third stage 
of a system that would cover a more exten- 
sive area of Hamilton, but this first section 
is not intended to serve the Stelco/Dofasco 
industrial core. 


Mr. Cunningham: Have you done some 
surveys on the mountain itself to determine 
if the people there are all going to go right 
downtown where your terminal will be? 

Mr. Foley: We did some analysis but our 
figures are based on Hamilton’s regional 
transportation plan itself. Rather than try to 
determine what we think Hamilton's develop- 
ment and design ought to be, we have ac- 
cepted their traffic-planning figures. They 
have done what they would call penetration 
studies to determine if this line was built in 
the corridor—and the corridor they have de- 
fned runs from the mountains to the down- 
town core—and they have said there are three 
or four corridors in which they would like 
to see rapid transit on a long-term basis, but 
this one was their first priority. 

The figure of 6,000 to 8,000 passengers per 
hour on opening day was the Hamilton 
regional transportation plan’s figures for that 
line, That doesn’t say it’s all the traffic there. 
It says it’s the penetration rate this system 
would get on opening day, designing up to 
15,000 passengers per hour, which is the de- 
sign capacity they are looking for in that 
corridor. 


Mr. Gilbert: May I say, Mr. Cunningham, 
going back to your first comments, this is the 
kind of debate that went on within the min- 
istry in the early 1970s that led to the pro- 
gram to try and improve public transit. May- 
be were doing it for the purpose of taking 
more people out of the automobile and re- 
lieving the congestion in our cities, but look- 
ing at the energy situation as it is today, 
thank goodness we did. Any time we talk to 
our friends in the USA where they haven't 
put such a concentrated effort as we have 
towards not only the capital public transit 
but also making the system work better, they 
have real problems today. 

Going back to your first remarks about the 
competition with the automobile and what 
it's doing to the automobile and everything 
else, this is the kind of debate that led to 
our goal, the whole emphasis on public 
transit. 


Mr. Cunningham: There’s no question it’s 
a commendable goal to get people out of 
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automobiles and into rapid transit. I think all 
of us in the Legislature support that. We 
support our very fine i @systeuls we sup- 
port the GO system, which I am very proud i 
of. I think it’s an excellent system. It can) 
be improved, but it is a showpiece in itself. | 

Mr. Philip: It could be improved by extend. 
ing it. 
Mr. Cunningham: To Oshawa and Water- 
down and all sorts of places. My concern | 
remains that this is an extremely expensive © 
proposition and for all intents and purposes 
there isn’t a great deal of accountability | 
sometimes with the expense that is requested. 

Mr. Foley, frankly it’s not good enough | 
to say, “We are going to let the city of 
Hamilton pick the routes and if the routes | 
aren't quite good enough, well, so be it.” | 

I understand you are getting a lot of money ‘ 
from the federal government and an extra- 
ordinary amount of money and time has been. 
put in by the provincial government. I don't 
think it’s good enough to hope and pray. 

Hamilton has developed a fairly effective 
bus system. The Hamilton Street Railway over 
the years has been a pretty solid operation. I. 
see some real problems for the consumer in, 
getting on a bus or being driven to a terminal, 
facility, getting on your facility, getting off 
downtown and getting on to something else | 
It just can’t compete with a car pool. If you 
spend any time at those plants you will sec) 
a lot of people coming in—two, three anc 
four people in a car, which is commendable- _ 
and it can’t compete with the ‘bus. Sometime! 
we don’t see the forest for the trees. | 

I know the people in Hamilton are ver 
happy to receive your system. If I cou 
quote from the Hamilton Automobile Clu 
annual report, they summarize it quite effec, 
tively: 

“The proposed offer by the provincial gov 
ernment to use Hamilton as a test for the ne! 
rail transit system designed by the Ontarit | 
owned UTDC is an attractive and! excitil | 
one for Hamiltonians. Federal and provinci 
governments are ready to pay 90 per cel 
of the cost of the project and use it as | 
model to market the system worldwide if | 
works. 

“This is hardly an offer that any municip? _ 
ity can refuse outright. However, if a d' 
cision is made to build the system in Ham 
ton we hope that the appropriate guarante 
of operating costs are placed in position t 
at least 10 years. Hopefully, we will not i 
accused of cynicism when we remind ou 
selves and our municipal officials that the 
is no such thing as a free lunch.” 
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I want to assure you I had no part in 

writing that, but I couldn’t agree with these 
people more. 
| You haven’t put this project up for bid. 
You are the people who are doing it. There 
‘is no choice for the city of Hamilton. You 
‘come up with half the money and the federal 
government comes up with roughly half. 
There isn’t a great deal of money being put 
up by the region. 
_ If you were to put this out to tender do 
you think you could win? How would you 
compete, for instance, with Habegger Limi- 
ted if it had a mini-rail proposal up and 
down the mountain? 

Mr. Foley: Could I make ia couple of com- 
jments and then answer that question? One is 
with respect to us telling the Hamilton- 
Wentworth region anything with respect to 
their routes. 

_ The Urban Transportation Development 
Corporation has been constantly criticized 
in the last six years for selecting and ram- 
ming things through municipal jurisdictions 
nd so on. I recall the Eglinton discussion, 
simply because we were doing some studies 
on Eglinton to help us find the technology 
requirements. The criticism was that the 
province, through UTDC, was dictating to 
the municipalities what their transportation 
plan should look like. 

We operate under both a self-imposed 
oolicy and one which I believe is the policy 
pf the Ontario government—certainly as I 
aave had it expressed to me—that with any 
oroject we enter into within a municipal 
youndary it is the municipal government’s 
urisdiction to determine the location and 
route of that system. That doesn’t mean we 
will not provide whatever services, advice or 
nformation we ‘have to help them make the 
yest and most appropriate selection. 

_ We have no interest in making a selection 
%f routes and route design in Hamilton that 
is less than efficient, less than optimum. We 
1ave built into the program, and the Hamil- 
ion Street Railway Company management 
ind officers have been involved in this pro- 
gram and are enthusiastic about it. They are 
»ecoming full participants in the integration 
lan, in the operation plan, in defining where 
he facilities will operate and move to. 

| All through this project the Hamilton- 
Wentworth council has all the assurances I 
Bes possibly give that we will do every- 

ing possible to make this decision appro- 
riate and proper, but we can’t do anything 
0 impose a route on Hamilton. There is no 
»asis on which UTDC has the power or even 
he desire to do that. I don’t think it’s fair 
0 say it’s a hope and pray situation. It’s 
























going to be done effectively, but it’s going to 
be in the municipal jurisdiction’s hands. 

The second part of that is the answer to 
the question whether we believe we could 
compete. We believe there is no other sys- 
tem in existence adaptable to the Hamilton 
environment. 


10:40 a.m. 


I said earlier in response to a question 
that the technology perhaps gets demonstra- 
ted best in Hamilton. If any rubber-tire sys- 
tem attempts to climb the escarpment, one 
is going to have to cover it or tunnel, be- 
cause if one uses a driven wheel or one re- 
lies on the coefficient of friction to provide 
braking and stopping, one cannot achieve 
the grade-climbing capability of the inter- 
mediate-capacity system. It has now been 
recognized by the Japanese, by the British 
and by the Americans that the linear motor 
in combination with the steerable truck on 
the rail is the most effective and least ex- 
pensive way to approach the grade-climbin 
problem. Seventy per cent of any system is 
going to be civil structures, that is, guideway 
stations, power distribution and so on. 

If it is above ground—tunnelling will 
double the civil structure costs; covering it 
wont quite double them but it will sub- 
stantially increase them. The only other al- 
ternative— 

Mr. Philip: It increases maintenance costs 
if one uses it, does it not? 

Mr. Foley: That’s right. It increases the 
maintenance costs. It ‘also increases the 
operating costs. One of the problems in any 
system is heat retention. The minute you are 
inside a box, or tunnel or some kind of 
enclosed cavern there is a heat-disposal prob- 
lem. 


Mr. Philip: As with the Montreal subway. 


Mr. Foley: As the Montreal subway 
demonstrates. The other important factor is 
that if one tries to avoid that civil cost then 
one is going to have to heat the guideway. 
Every time one gets into a heated guideway 
there are more standby energy costs because 
one has to provide the electrical distribution 
for heating or the giycol or whatever it is 
on ‘a 100 per cent basis, all year long. Even 
in the middle of summer all that capacity 
is sitting there for very few periods through- 
out the year. 

I’m convinced our cost structures will be 
as competitive as any, given the demands of 
the system, the demands to climb the grade, 
the capacity demands, the demands to have 
capacity for express service and flexibility. I’m 
also convinced that if we wanted to down- 
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grade the system, not handle that capacity, 
not achieve those grades, not provide switch- 
ing or express services, 'we could make the 
system cheaper. We can make the system 
cheaper by eliminating all those capacity 
characteristics. 

Mr. Cunningham: I am sorry, but you 
didn’t answer my question with regard to 
the viability or efficacy of a mini-rail system 
such as the concept that Habegger of Switzer- 
land developed. I look at the capacity recom- 
mendations for their type three train and in 
their estimate they can move 10,500 people 
per hour. 

Mr. Foley: I don’t dispute that in parts 
of their system and under certain constraints 
they could probably move 10,000 passengers 
per hour, but I think it would be fair to take 
the document and do a specification require- 
ment comparison in terms of acceleration, 
deceleration, safety requirements and all the 
other elements in the system, on a side-by- 
side basis, before the statement was made 
that they could respond to a specification 
Hamilton would put out. 

For the last five years we have done com- 
parative studies and evaluations of other sys- 
tems. It’s interesting to note that many of 
these systems and people who are exposed 
in the transportation business throughout the 
world ‘are beginning to discuss various licens- 
ing agreements and other forms of associa- 
tion with UTDC because they believe the 
technology being developed has substance 
and is competitive. 


Mr. Philip: The Hamilton Street Railway 
Company has shown large deficits. J don’t 
have the figures in front of me but Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was showing them to me the other 
day. Are you or the Hamilton Street Railway 
convinced their deficit problem or problem of 
costs is going to be improved by this new 
system or will it simply add to their present 
problem? 

Mr. Foley: We did a study of deficits— 
it might have been shown to you last year 
in one of those slide presentations—and of 
what would happen to the Hamilton Street 
Railway based on a constant fare, because 
one of the problems one keeps getting into 
is what is going to be tthe fare system, 
whether it be the bus system in Hamilton or 
any other. I don’t have a copy but I will 
send it to you. 

We kept everything constant and imposed 
the system, reduced the bus systems it would 
replace, and showed that basically there 
were two results. Under one set of scenarios 
the deficit could be reduced slightly, I say 
“slightly.” In all honesty, I do not believe 
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the number by which the deficit could be 
reduced was significant, given the forecast 
method, One could really say the other result 
was the same, that there would be no change 
in the deficit. 

To meet the requirements of the city and 
Mayor J. A. MacDonald there is a continuing 
program of forecasting the deficits that will 
go along with the overall Hamilton Street 
Railway system, with this interposed on it 
throughout the project. He has constantly 
asked that, before the construction program 
begins, we have a substantial amount of 
work done in combination with the Hamil- 
ton Street Railway. 

We know the system will impose some 
substantial efficiencies upon the Hamilton 
Street Railway. In addition there could be, 
by policy, additional ‘bus lines kept on that 
might otherwise be taken off. 

There are a number of things that have 
to be done. Our initial studies say it does 
not have an impact on the deficit, but I do 
not think we have the final answer to that 
question yet. 

Mr. Gilbert: May I say, Mr. Foley, that, as 
Mr. Philip is aware, the province hhas been 
and still is paying additional start-up costs for - 
the Spadina subway. As you are also aware, — 
we are working out an agreement that is just 
about ready to be finalized among the | 
borough of Scarborough, Metro and the prov- 
ince for the three parties to pay the additional © 
start-up costs for operation of the Scar- | 
borough light-rail transit line. There is no, 
doubt that the same principle would be ap-. 
plied in looking at Hamilton. | 

The minister has stated that any major | 
line— | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I was going to mentlonk 
that is the announced policy to all munic- 
ipalities of special funding for the start-up, 
period of any new major transit facility. The 
first one we applied that to was the Spadina, 
subway and we are entering into agreement | 
for the Scarborough line. There probably will. 
be a similar agreement in Ottawa with the: 
new busway they are just starting. The | 
Hamilton intermediate-capacity transit system 
line would be considered a major new corti. 
dor and would apply for that funding. 

Mr. Philip: I do not want to take up the 
time while Mr. Foley is here to discuss it, bu 
maybe the minister can bring back a state 
ment or an answer to the question at a late. 
time as to what, if anything, his ministr 
intends to do about the problems of copin | 
with the very large deficit of the Hamilto’ 
Street Railway Company, exclusive of th 
present project we are talking about. | 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: I suppose the proper time 
to discuss that would be when we get on to 
the municipal transit vote, but there are 60- 
odd transit systems in the province that we 
now fund. Every one of them has the same 
deficit problem. The philosophy of keeping 
public transit at a cost to encourage its use 
involves deficits. Whether it be London, 
| Hamilton or the Toronto Transit Commission, 
our share of operating subsidy, or our amount 
_ of dollars, substantially increased this year to 
the municipalities. It takes that point into 
- consideration. 

__ If one compares transit operations in 
_ Ontario, especially the TTC—I do not have 
| the figures in front of me but they are avail- 
| able—with major transit systems in cities in 
_the United States, the percentage of deficit 
| in our systems is considerably less than many 
other systems. Although all the systems ere 
/ running at a deficit, it varies from cities like 
| Guelph and Cornwall, two I can think of that 
' run with the least percentage of deficit, to 
_ cities that have very substantial deficits. 
| 


| 10:50 a.m. 


_ Mr. Philip: I do not want to labour the 
, point because we will discuss it under the 
appropriate vote, but since the minister is 
_ quoting studies, he might also recall the 
studies— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know what study I 
quoted, but never mind, go ahead. 


_ Mr. Philip: You are quoting your own re- 
search then or your own comparisons. 


__ Hon. Mr. Snow: I did not quote any studies 
_at all. I just quoted the bare facts. 

Mr. Philip: You just compared it with the 
United States, the percentage deficit in the 
US systems. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, okay. 


__ Mr. Philip: That’s a study or research then 
that you are quoting. What you might also 
like to quote is the one which I believe I 
brought to the minister’s attention a couple of 
years ago. With regard to the central govern- 
ment’s paying a percentage of the costs of 
local transit systems, we do not come out all 
that well in comparison with other cities of 
equal size on a world basis. We come out 
better than some of the American cities, but 
we certainly do not do all that well in com- 


parison with Europe, Montreal, et cetera. 


Mr, Gilbert: I must say this, though. Any 
time we have had discussions with our 
friends below the border, they have held our 
whole subsidy system, the approach to pub- 
lic transit we have taken in this province, as 
an example of what can be done to promote 
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public transit and build good systems with- 
out getting into tremendous deficits. This has 
to be kept in mind. As you know, a number 
of the US cities have got into troubles with 
that. 

In Metro Toronto, for example, a very 
high percentage of people are riding public 
transit. They have good public transit. I 
think if you talk to the Toronto Transit Com- 
mission and the general manager, he would 
be the first to say so, Sure, we have had dis- 
cussions with them in the past, as we have 
had with others, but all in all our whole ap- 
proach to capital and operating subsidies is 
aoe than anything they have seen anywhere 
else. 


Mr. Philip: I will get the figures and we 
can have a discussion at that time, but I 
think I have quoted the figures that show a 
contrary point of view, at least in comparison 
with European countries. 


Mr, Isaacs: I have what is, in effect, a sup- 
plementary to the questions Mr. Cunningham 
was asking on the routeing for the intermed- 
iate-capacity transit system in Hamilton. I 
would like some clarification on this, because 
I think the route is the major concern people 
have at the moment. 

It is my understanding that elected officials 
in Hamilton-Wentworth have been told that 
the only mountain access between highway 
20 in the extreme east and highway 403 in 
the extreme west the system is capable of 
climbing is the corridor for which it is plan- 
ned, and it is not capable of going up other 
accesses. 


Mr. Foley: No, that’s not true. 


Mr. Isaacs: What is the maximum grade on 
Hamilton Mountain? I do not know how 
familiar you are with the gradings but, for 
example, would it be possible for it to go up 
the Kenilworth access? 


Mr. Foley: I do not know enough about 
the actual grade on the Kenilworth access, 
but I know our studies have shown that the 
maximum grade-climbing capability neces- 
sary for access to the mountain in most places 
would be 10 per cent, and we can handle the 
10 per cent grade. The real questions with 
the 10 per cent grade or any other grade are 
questions of operating capacity. 

If you change the grade substantially, it is 
not a question of the technology of being 
able to climb that grade or get down that 
srade; it is a question of how fast you will 
be able to do that, how close you run 
trains together. An operating safety scenario 
would obviously space trains further apart 
the steeper the grade gets, because your 
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emergency braking requirements get longer. 
It becomes a capacity problem. It is not a 
technology problem to us, but certainly it is 
a cost problem and it is an operating prob- 
lem. It goes back to the deficit comments 
and so on. 

We have never said anything to the munic- 
ipal council about the choice of route. Cer- 
tainly there are more expensive routes and 
there are cheaper routes according to the way 
you put in the foundations, where you would 
put those foundations, how you drill them 
and so on, all of those things. Part of the first 
phase of this activity is to determine those 
that not only have the lowest cost but those 
that disrupt least in environmental terms and 
in terms of physical relocation and disloca- 
tion. But the statement you made is just not 
true from our point of view. 


Mr, Isaacs: That is encouraging. The 
study that is going to be initiated this year is 
looking only at routes within the corridor 
from Upper James Street to the downtown 
core. Is that correct? 


Mr. Foley: The council met about a month 
and a half ago and asked the steering com- 
mittee, which is composed of elected officials 
and the technical committee to define the 
corridor. What they did, in effect, was choose 
the corridor that was their first priority in 
their own transportation plan, the document 
that had been tabled as a regional planning 
document, and they expanded it. They made 
it slightly wider, not very much, and they 
made it quite a bit longer. Now the hope 
and anticipation, of course, of the Hamilton 
council is that the project will go further. 


Mr. Isaacs: Yes. The problem is that I am 
not sure the transportation plan done for the 
regional official plan was based on passenger 
factors in Hamilton as they exist at the 
present time. It may, indeed, have been 
based on the regional official plan in a staging 
of development in Hamilton to the year 2001, 
which is what the regional official plan is. 
Now that this has been moved forward, 
and now that development in Hamilton has 
slowed down even more dramatically than 
predicted by the regional official plan figures, 
it may well be there are other corridors 
within the city that have higher passenger 
loads now than the corridor they are looking 
at. 


Mr. Foley: There are two issues at stake 
and both of them, going back to an earlier 
question from Mr. Cunningham, relate to the 
council’s objectives with respect to its own 
region. One of the tasks we have is to verify 
the numbers presented in their transportation 
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plan. That will lead to certain questions 
about their development proposa's and plans. | 

Certainly we will present to council, before — 
it starts the construction program, what we © 
consider to be the range of likely results in 
terms of attracting passengers, in terms of \ 
attracting development and so on, but there — 
+s no doubt in my mind that part of their 
transportation plan is premised on a desirable — 
development plan as opposed to the one that | 
might just exist. I think that’s a regional- | 
municipal responsibility and one that we | 
should respond to rather than try to dictate. . 
But we are certainly going to provide the | 
information to council. 

Mr. Isaacs: From your perspective, looking . 
at it, I guess, as a demonstration project— / 
whereas my perspective might be to look at 
it as a transportation project for the people | 
of the region—it seems to me both require } 
that it be well used. 

Mr. Foley: Of course. That’s right. 

Mr. Isaacs: If, indeed, it is built and 
doesn’t attract the passengers—a passenger ) 
load is a load—then everybody loses. If your . 
work demonstrates that the passenger re-| 
quirements are not there at the present time, , 
will you be recommending to the city of. 
Hamilton that it look at other possible corri- 
dors, or are we now locked into the present | 


corridor so that it will go there or nowhere? 

Mr. Foley: As to the last part, if you ask) 
if it will go there or nowhere, I don’t know: 
the answer to that because, obviously, its: 
up to the council to decide whether it goes 
ahead at all. The minister has said in the 
past that the project will not proceed with- 
out the full endorsement and support of the 
municipal council. If they decide they have 
information in front of them that ‘says there, 
+s not sufficient traffic, and if they decide noi 
to proceed with the project, the questior | 
then comes up whether we would re-examine 
other routes, but I think that’s a new issue! 

To go back to the objectives, we have nt 
intention and no objective of putting 7 
demonstration system in that doesn’t camm | 
adequate volumes of passengers because ij 


doesn’t demonstrate a revenue capacity. | 

Mr. Isaacs: Right. It seems to me that 0 
terms of the hopes for growth and othe 
things the municipal council may have, it 
cutofi limit for passenger loads may indee 
be lower than the cutoff limit you migh 
have. They might say, “Well, there are nC 
going to be very many people using it bu 
wwe want it anyway because it will be © 
good thing for Hamilton and it will attrac 
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growth to Hamilton and it’ll bring visitors to 


Hamilton.” 
11 a.m. 


Mr. Foley: Our analysis, and the numbers 
I used earlier, were 6,000 to 8,000 passengers 
per hour on opening day. Opening day, 
assuming a five-year construction program, 
| does not allow much development. One 
_ doesn’t achieve the year 2000 growth targets 
by opening day. The design capacity of the 
system is looking at those numbers, that is, 
the 15,000 to 20,000 passengers per hour in 
' the year 2000. That is premised on a desion 
' capacity. The design capacity will be predi- 
_cated on the guideway characteristics in 
| terms of switches and express operations, 
. but it also relates largely to fleet size and 
| the extensive amount of automation. 
| There is an ability in any transit system, 
} and particularly this one because it has a 
number of flexible features in it, to down- 
grade or upgrade the capacity of the system 
' to respond to that demand to some extent. 
For instance, the initial vehicle fleet won’t 
‘handle 15,000 passengers per hour and there 
‘is no reason to supply that extensive a fleet 
of vehicles to sit in a maintenance garage 
‘somewhere. 


Mr. Isaacs: I understand. Is there research 
to prove, in the way transportation research 
ever proves things, the 6,000 to 8,000 pas- 
‘sengers per hour on opening day. Has that 
been done? Do you know those passengers 
ee be there? 


Mr. Foley: You premised that on “the way 
transportation research ever proves things.” 
[le prediction levels show that—on the stan- 
dard transportation planning technique. You 
and I both know there are many things that 
ean change that. Changes in energy pricing 
will change penetration rates without any 
development. There are routeings the Hamil- 
-on Street Railway and the city council could 
ome up with in terms of bus feeders that 
sould enhance that. There are many changes. 
_ The United States has had mammoth 
‘rowth in penetration rates of public transit 
n the last three years for no other reason 
han the price of gasoline got so high a lot 
adore people are taking it. The transportation 
aodel didn’t predict that or they would have 
vuilt hundreds more miles of transit systems. 
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Mr. Isaacs: But you are convinced that at 
east 6,000 per hour will be in that corridor? 


_ Mr. Foley: Yes, 


|. 
Mr. Isaacs: And that 6,000 per hour is ade- 
uate or more than adequate for your needs? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not 24 hours a day. 


| 


Mr. Isaacs: No, I realize that. That is more 
than adequate for your requirements as a 
demonstration project and it is— 


Mr. Foley: Yes. That’s a peak-hour demand. 

Take a look at Calgary, and at Edmonton, 
and at the Scarborough light-rail line and at 
a number of other lines that are moving in. 
The problem with urban transit is it is hard to 
build an extensive urban network like that, 
just on the spot. One builds components of it 
and plans towards an extensive network. 
Obviously, if the subway in Toronto had only 
a very smal] penetration area, its demand 
loads would be low. The idea is to get as 
extensive a network as possible. 

The numbers I have seen lead me to be- 
lieve, given all the things there are now and 
no massive changes in energy availability or 
pricing, that will lead to 6,000 to 8,000 
passengers per hour on what we call opening 
day, and that we should be designing for 
between 15,000 and 20,000 passengers per 
hour, probably on the low side of that range 
—that is, the 15,000 passengers per hour. 
There are substantial things that could change 
that would require that capacity. It’s there 
at a very low cost. 


Mr. Isaacs: What is the minimum capacity 
expressed in those terms that would make this 
project viable? 


Mr. Foley: I think if one started running 
less than 5,000 passengers per hour one 
would, technically, normally delay the 
program. 

Mr. Isaacs: Okay, thank you. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Is there any possibility of 
extending it out to Stelco Incorporated, to 
the industrial development on Lake Erie? Is 
the potential there? 


Mr. Foley: Develop to Lake Erie? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. What is the cost per 
mile of track, then? 


Mr. Foley: It depends on the demand, 
obviously, because vehicles are there. We talk 
in terms of $20 million to $25 million per 
mile, given a capacity of 20,000 passengers 
per hour. I don’t know enough about the 
Lake Erie project but I don’t think this is the 
appropriate technology to handle that kind 
of demand. I think it could probably be done 
with buses or a rail-type commuter service as 
opposed to this one. I don’t believe you would 
have those kinds of numbers, even approach- 
ing 5,000 passengers per hour, but I don’t 
know how extensive the development is. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It will be coming on 
stream. The steel plant may be making steel 
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this month. The potential is there. I wondered 
if perhaps it was prohibitive. 

It's much easier to put a line in before 
than after the development. I think that’s 
going to be the basic ‘cost in Hamilton, get- 
ting the right of way and putting in the line. 

Mr. Foley: My belief would be that the 
origin and destination of employees and vis- 
‘tors and so on to the facility would be so 
dispersed that it wouldn't have a very large 
demand. 

Mr. Philip: It has only 2,000 employees at 
the moment, does it not? 

Mr. Foley: It would have to take them 
all and even then it would be well below the 
threshold. I don’t think it’s a feasible tech- 
nology for that kind of application. 

Mr. G. IL. Miller: What is the speed, Mr. 
Foley? 

Mr. Foley: Our design speed, the maxi- 
mum speed we design to, is 85 kilometres 
per hour, which is about— 

Mr. G. L Miller: A little over 50 miles an 
hour. 

Mr. Foley: Yes. Since it’s gone metric I 
can’t remember it. 

Mr. Cunningham: I have several more 
questions and then I can conclude for this 
portion of the estimates. What other pro- 
jects are you looking at now in terms of 
work, what jobs are you looking at outside 
Canada? 


Mr. Foley: In terms of intermediate-capa- 
city transit system or everything? 


Mr. Cunningham: Anything. 


Mr. Foley: There are basically three mar- 
ket areas. The primary market is the United 
States. It has been a traditional Canadian 
market. Its one that is relatively easy to 
market in, They have a program called the 
downtown people-mover’s program which 
has 11 cities in it, of which—Los Angeles, 
Miami, Detroit and St. Paul—are authorized 
to proceed now. There are other cities called 
second-tier cities. We are looking at Los 
Angeles, Miami, Detroit and St. Paul. 

The rule of the game is that we can only 
have one project. They want to test at least 
three separate, distinct technologies. H we 
win the first project we can’t bid on the 
others. We anticipate we will bid on two or 
maybe three of those systems, Bids are very 
expensive. 

We know there are some reasons, both 
political and nonpolitical, why it would be 
difficult in some states to sell Canadian tech- 
nology. There is a buy-America act now 
which provides substantial preference to 
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American corporations. We would like to see 
these get out of the way quickly and early 
on in the system, by winning one of those 
bids, so the field would open up a little with- 
out the buy-America preference. If there 
are no American bidders, we don’t have to 
worry about the buy-America act. There’s a 
strategic element as to which ones to bid for 
and which not to bid for. 

Needless to say, the American market is as 
parochial as any market we will find in the 
world. It also has a technological ego which 
says it should be American. We don’t find 
that particularly in other countries. Theyre 
not so concerned about— 

Mr. Philip: The cable companies haven't 
found it, so I don’t imagine you should find 
that. 

Mr. Foley: Find it easy? 

Mr. Philip: They haven’t found that prob- | 
lem. Rogers Cable TV or Canadian Cable- 
systems Limited have been doing quite well — 
in the United States. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They have had some prob- — 
lems too. 


Mr. Foley: Exactly. I would suggest you , 
talk to Phil Lind, because he has been trying 
to get into Minnesota for I don’t know how 
long. He and I compare notes about the pro- 
ject because it is in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


Mr. Philip: I have talked to them and 
they suggest, ‘although not on the record 
naturally, that one of their problems is that 
unlike in Canada, where we have such hon- 
est, forthright, incorruptible politicians, it 
isn’t always the same dealing in certain areas. 
, 


ee eee ee 





Mr. Foley: I have no comment to make on 
that. The downtown people-mover market is | 
obviously one we're reasonably excited about | 
and we hope we can penetrate that market. | 
In another we have now entered into a) 
marketing agreement with Sumitomo Corpo-' 
ration in Japan. It’s all in the document on 
page 29. 

We are also involved with agreements with 
Metro-Cammell Limited, which is the large) 
UK transportation company for the London, 
Docklands project. The London Docklands} 
project is probably the most extensive Te 
development program in Europe. At this point 
there are three invited technologies partic 
pating in that competition, a combination 0 
Matra and GEC Rectifiers, a consortium, i 
think from France and Franco Belge lead: 
ing it, and ourselves with Metro-Cammell. | 


11:10 a.m. 


The Japanese program is based on Osak 
and is the new urban transit program 1 
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Osaka. There is 
Yokohama. 

In those projects it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to ensure there is a high degree of in- 
dustrial content from Canada, but our task 
is to ensure that the technology doesn’t go 
without those industrial benefits, 


| Mr. Philip: I think you make an excellent 
statement on page 14, which I hope you will 
'frame and mail to Joe Clark, because the 
‘obviously didn’t understand it and almost 
scuttled an aircraft industry for lack of un- 
‘derstanding; namely De Havilland Aircraft 
\¢ Canada Limited. You say: 

“The overall success of ICTS and other 
in the world 
\marketplace will depend on the availability 
of sufficient bid funding and financial back- 
ing from governments and the private com- 
panies involved. It must be recognized that 
while the market exists and the technology is 


i Ra 
‘suitable and competitive, the costs for enter- 


\ 


‘ing the contest are high.” 

It is clear we are into a game of com- 
peting with companies, dealing with foreign 
competition that is heavily backed by gov- 
ernment or owned by governments, with the 
exception of the Americans and the Ameri- 
cans have ways of funding their companies 
indirectly, 

| Without asking you to make a political 
statement, do you find the new government 
is more open to this kind of thinking than 
the previous government in the few months 
you had dealing with them? Are you likely 
‘0 see more assistance from the present gov- 
ermment in assisting you financially, in doing 
what is necessary to make successful bids 
against foreign competition in foreign 
narkets? 

Mr. Foley: I obviously want to preface 
my comment I make with, “It is not a poli- 
ical statement.” My experience has been that 
Janada in the last seven years has been ill- 
repared to enter capital projects of a public 
aature, where the goods are sold to other 
sovernments or consumed by the public. We 
lave no major project and have not succeeded 
a 10 years that I know of, outside of re- 
ource projects, which are oil and gas type 
echnologies, or the nuclear energy program 
vhich is the Atomic Energy of Canada 
uimited operation in both Korea and 
Argentina. 

_ Mr. Cunningham: What’s Bell Canada or 
Jorthern Telecom Limited doing in the 


outh? 


| Mr. Foley: In terms of the maintenance 
nd operation and planning of the thing? 


second potential for 








|UTDC-developed products 














Mr. Cunningham: A big, big project. 


Mr. Foley: The Saudi communieations 
project they have is tied together with a 
consortium led by a European communica- 
tions group. Bell is doing the training and 
the installation of switchboard equipment. 
Bell did, I think, a very remarkable job of 
that and consorted with a European venture. 
The distance between Bell Canada and most 
other Canadian corporations in the private 
sector in terms of size and scale to participate 
in this kind of venture is substantial. 

We participate in planning and design. 
There are lots of Canadian consultants do- 
ing design work, planning work, construc- 
tion design and even project management, 
but we generally do not end up with tumke 
projects operated out of Canada and led by 
Canadians because of the  bid-financing 
problem. 

With respect to any project we get into 
—let’s take the London Docklands as an ex- 
ample. It’s a $300 million project. London 
Transport is perhaps the most mature trans- 
portation operation in the world in terms of 
its requirements, its safety requirements, its 
knowledge about its system. That job will 
probably require between 50 per cent and 
75 per cent bonding. The project will take 
at least seven years to complete. 

Forget about financing the customer to pay 
for the goods, which is the normal process 
in nonindustrialized countries—not only does 
one have to put up the bonding and the risk 
financing, one also has to finance the cus- 
tomer so he can buy the goods in the first 
place. In London that wouldn’t be the case. 
That means there is between $200 million and 
$290 million of contigent liability on the table 
at the beginning. The problem is it doesn’t 
decline through the seven years. It stays 
there. 

It is a big problem for any company to 
think of escrowing its line of credit for seven 
years over a project in London, when the poli- 
tical requirements are going to require a cer- 
tain amount of United Kingdom technology 
and involvement. Until such time as there is 
a mechanism and an institution at the Cana- 
dian government level I don’t believe we will 
have huge success without consorting. 

The reason we are discussing with the 
Sumitomo Corporation and with the Metro- 
Cammell group in the UK is that I can see 
no other way to sell technology out of 
Canada except in partnership with other 
multinational and government-controlled ven- 
tures in those countries. I’m not complaining 
that is not suitable. I’m simply trying to re- 
spond to the problem of bid financing. 
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Mr. Philip: Another argument in favour of 
what you are saying is that unless one sets 
up that kind of mechanism one is always 
open to the whims of the government of the 
day to simply pull out. That’s what was going 
to happen to De Havilland Aircraft of Canada 
Limited when the Conservative government 
decided, for whatever ideological reasons, to 
pull back on some of the projects and even to 
go so far as possibly to sell the company. 


Mr. Foley: There is a more insidious pro- 
cess than that. A bid costs an awful lot of 
money. One doesn’t bid on a transportation 
system without spending approximately $1 
million doing planning, estimating, even some 
design work. One has to understand the de- 
tails of the design before one can bid on it 
and before one can put this kind of money 
at risk. To think of $1 million as a bid cost 
for a $100 million project says it’s one per 
cent of the project to bid. 

The problem is when one starts spending 
that $1 million one has no understanding of 
whether one is going to receive anv financing, 
whether one is going to get bid bond back- 
ing. In North America there are about six 
companies in what is called the reinsurance 
market. Any Canadian bonding company will 
place anything over $10 million in the New 
York reinsurance market. That market has 
a limited capacity and it is not the least bit 
interested in bonding and putting up reinsur- 
ance for public transportation projects. 

So it becomes a problem that one doesn’t 
even bid because the costs of bidding are 
too high and the real uncertainty is, not 
whether one can deliver the technical goods 
or the manufactured goods, but that one can’t 
afford to spend that money if one doesn’t 
know that one’s financing commitments are 
in place. 

Mr. Cunningham: Where are you on the 
Miami project? Are you bidding on that? 

Mr. Foley: The Miami project is likely to 
be called. It will go to the street some time 
in September or October. We have been 
working with Miami for about the last year 
in helping to find their specficatons. They 
have been back and forth to Kingston. They 
have had their planners and technical people 
up doing various design work based on the 
system, ‘and so on. 

All those projects, of course, are turnkey 
projects. One does the whole thing and it 
will be technology against technology as op- 
posed to a_ specification that is written 
around a specific technology. There is at least 
one year’s advance work before they even call 
the bid in these jobs. We are working in 
Miami. We think Miami is probably a priority 


for us. We lose the advantages, of course, of 
the ice and snow capacity and all of the 
climatology elements that are demanded by 
the technology but, if we can compete in 
Miami, it seems to me that the northem 
states are that much easier for us. 

Mr. Cunningham: Are you working with 
the Ministry of Industry and Tourism on this? 

Mr. Foley: Yes. 


Mr. Cunningham: Are they specifically pro- 
viding you with marketing expertise? 


Mr. Foley: There are two things. Obvious- 
ly, we need substantial relationships with the 
trade mechanisms that are in place in the 
Ministry of Industry and Tourism and also 
with the trade mechanisms that are in place 
in the federal Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce. The liaison between those 
two ministries is strong. They provide us 
with that. 

They have also helped us in trying to de- 
fine the buy-America application to this 
project. It’s still up in the air whether the 
United States government is going to bring 
out regulations that will apply to each com- 
ponent or to the overall system. If it is the 
overall system we have no problem, but if 
they apply it to each component it is deva- 
stating. Industry and Tourism are helping in 
discussing and negotiating what those prob- 
lems could be for us and how to get around 
them. It also is talking with its counterparts 
in the US government, in the state of Florida 
and other states, to ensure there is at least a 
discussion going on as to how this could hurt 
us. | 
11:20 a.m. | 


Mr. Cunningham: Kirk, I wish you well. 
We have gone through this for a number of 
years now. I think you will be back next 
year. It wouldn’t surprise me at any rate. 
You have a number of impediments in the: 
way of success. I would be happy to see it,’ 
but it’s an uncertain market. In my view 
your technology is not developed yet. You 
have financing problems; you have buy: 
America problems; you have bonding prob: 
lems; and not least you have competitior 
from other countries and companies, and un) 
fortunately for you and for us, because the 
people of Ontario are paying for this, the 
competition is greater than our ability tc, 
meet it. I don’t say that with any joy. | 

Some time soon at your convenience | 
would like you to send me the study yot 
made reference to— 


Mr. Foley: I will make a note of that. 


Mr. Cunningham: As well, if ‘you don’ 
mind I would like to see what your agre€’ 
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ment is with the region and your projections 
with regard to the number of people you 
will move stated in a letter. I don’t think we 
should discuss these things in public, but I 
would like an idea where you are bidding in 
the future, if you don’t find that proprietary. 

Mr. Foley: Not at all. 

Mr. Cunningham: Okay. 


Mr. Philip: I wonder if we can talk about 
the new-generation streetcars we see on our 
Toronto streets. Can you give us an update 
on the progress? Are they operational? 


Mr. Foley: I tried to provide that. I can 
go through it generally. It starts at page two 
but let me see if I can summarize it. 

' As of this morning, there are roughly 35 
of these streetcars. They are operating on 
the Long Branch, Bathurst and St. Clair 
routes and I think the TTC is this week 
going to open what is called the Russell car- 
nouse in the east part of Metro which will 
chen feed on to the Carlton line, King line 
and Queen line. 

| Right now Hawker Siddeley is on strike in 
Thunder Bay. We managed to have 80-some 
vars delivered prior to the strike, I am told 
he strike will be long; I have no information 
‘ther than that provided by the company— 
ee the strike looks as if it will continue 
or some time yet. We anticipate that we 
an keep the flow of cars going to the TTC 
or about another eight weeks. At that point 
ve have no further shipments out of Thunder 
lay, so we couldn’t supply them to the TTC. 
The cars are now operational and they 
te operating very well, we think, I have 
rovided an explanation on pages three and 
our of the problems that occurred during the 
ult exposure. 


Mr. Philip: That’s what I wanted to dis- 
‘ass with you. Carry on. 

Mr. Foley: The connectors that were found 
» have faulty insulation at the time have 
2en replaced. There are still areas where we 
id ourselves with design and _ installation 
aality problems on a vehicle-by-vehicle 
isis. For instance, the treadle on some ve- 
‘cles—on one particular vehicle it will be 
ounted improperly or it will have a con- 
*ctor problem. So there are a number of 
‘ose but we expect as we get what we call 
wn-in time on each vehicle they will be 
‘covered and eliminated. 

Other than the straightforward insulation 
ioblem on the motor we don’t see any other 
joblems. They have been operating in 
hston now for almost the complete 90 days. 
b, it’s about 70 days. We have been operat- 


ly 16 to 18 hours a day, which is con- 
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siderably more than we agreed to do. We 
have been operating seven days a week there 
and have had no technical or other problems. 

Generally our view is that the problems 
now are just to deliver the cars and get them 
into service. The design or technical diff- 
culties have been overcome and the car is 
performing, in most cases, as well as expected 
and in some cases better, 


Mr. Philip: The American Passenger Trans- 
port Association did a major survey in 1978 
and came to the conclusion that no one indj- 


cated any interest in an intermediate-capacity 
transit vehicle, 


Mr. Foley: I don’t understand the study 
because the United States government, at that 
time, had a major program of some $500 
million on what they called the downtown 
people-mover program, which is an inter- 
mediate-capacity vehicle. Buffalo, right now, 
is part way through a system they started in 
1975 that, I think, costs $400 million. They 
call it a light rail system which is an inter- 
mediate-capacity vehicle. 

Portland and San Diego have already gone 
ahead and started that program. The US 
Department of ‘Transport’s Urban Mass 
Transit Administration has been an advocate. 
They have changed the name from time to 
time. We have called them ICTS, downtown 
people-movers—that is, DPM—automated 
guideway transit, light rail vehicles. They 
change the name of ICTS to whatever label 
you want to attach to it. 

But I am amazed at that statement, be- 
cause it has been a policy of the US govern- 
ment at the federal level for at least eight 
years to put all of their emphasis—at least not 
all of it, but certainly major chunks of their 
emphasis—on it. In a federally-sponsored pro- 
gram Boeing supplied the cars to Boston and 
San Francisco which are light-rail, interme- 
diate-capacity transit markets. So I am 
amazed at the statement. 


Mr. Philip: What concrete or encouraging 
evidence do you have that would indicate 
you are going to get contracts other than in 
Toronto? 


Mr. Foley: The most we could say is we 
have encouraging evidence. Concrete evi- 
dence you will get in the future. I have been 
through this for several years, so I know 
when you are likely to get bummed. 

It’s a very difficult process, but in Boston, 
for instance—and I take it with some pride, 
not just about UTDC but about the Cana- 
dian capacity—we have been able to main- 
tain the transportation industry whereas the 
United States has not. Boeing has now gone 
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out of the business. Pullman is now out of 
the urban ground transportation business. 

At least half a dozen other companies—some 
of the largest corporations in the US—didn’t 
go out of this business just because they had 
some design problems. They had more design 
problems in many of their ‘aviation products 
and in their other technological products. 
They have gone out of it because it’s a very 
disruptive marketplace in the US. It is one in 
which they have found it difficult to overcome 
technical design difficulties which are in every 
product-development process and, at the 
same time, earn a rate of return on that 
business. 

Now we also believe the market in the 
United States is maturing substantially, but 
there is a great deal of concern that some of 
their top corporations have not been able to 
withstand the pressures brought on by muni- 
cipal governments and_ others for punitive- 
type contracting, for delivery requirements 
that are impossible to meet. 

Boston came along with a new approach, 
which was to test the vehicle first and then 
say, “Does it meet our requirements” so you 
are bidding to an inventory, in effect. Gen- 
eral Motors does not let you define the car 
you buy. They sell you inventory. We have 
put the car in Boston and it has operated 
successfully since the first day. We are hope- 
ful that if they can get a procurement, the 
procurement will not be around some ideal- 
ized specification any more, but it wi'l be 
around a vehcle that has been demonstrated 
and is known to them. 

Under those conditions the risks in the 
marketplace are substantially different. And 
they are reasonable. Now the biggest prob- 
lem in Boston will be whether there are any 
bids, because there are no other suppliers. 
Everyone else wants them to have three Euro- 
pean cars brought in and tested as they are 
testing the Canadian light-rail vehicles, They 
have a'l withdrawn. 

11:30 a.m. 

Mr. Philip: You might win that one. 

Mr. Foley: I’m hopeful. But there are still 
the buy-America impediments; there are 
still the questions as to whether or not the 
municipality can proceed with this type of 
a procurement process, given the fact there 
are federal moneys involved. For instance, it 
has now been decided the moneys paid to 
Boston in settlement for the Boeing contract 
are federal moneys, not state moneys. So now 
the federal procurement requirements may ap- 
ply in Boston, If they do then the game 
is open again. 
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But I think we are substantially ahead of 
any competition in demonstrating that the 
product works. And that means reducing our 
risk, which presumably should make us com- 
petitive. | 

Mr. Philip: Does Boston have any imme- 
diate local pressures that would lead them tc 
speed up and therefore buy from you “off the 





shelf” as distinct from something more ab- 
stract? 
Mr. Foley: Yes. In the winter of 198( 


they will not have enough equipment oper: 
able to supply their services. Now, obviously 
we couldn’t supply enough vehicles to solve 
that problem, but every day that goes bi 
without an order and without a delivery pro. 
cess leaves them with a system that is con’ 
tinually failing. It is becoming a real politica 
and public service problem. They are sub 
stantally undersupplied with vehicles. Ther 
had ordered 175 vehicles from Boeing 0 
which they now have about 45 operationa 
So they need vehicles. That’s the pressure. | 


ii 


Mr. Philip: Mr. Hart, of your ministry, wa 
quoted in the Financial Post in 1978 as say. 
ing that Ottawa might be a possible locatio’ 
in the long run. Have you had any discu:, 
sions with Ottawa? : 

Mr. Foley: I don’t know what he we 
quoting on. I don’t know that statement. i} 
seems to me Ottawa’s priorities are busway) 





at present. Separate issue. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is my understandir: 
that in Ottawa’s long-range plan in develo), 
ing this busways system, a designated co. 
ridor for buses in which they propose to w 
our new articulated bus, the busway cou’ 
be transformed to a light-rail right of wi! 
some time down the road if that is necessar, 

Mr. Foley: I haven’t seen that article. | 
don’t know the quote, but I am certain 
going to discuss it with them. | 

Mr. Philip: I have no further questions. 


Mr. Chairman: Are there any more qué 
tions? 

Item 1 agreed to. 

On item 2, research and development: 

Mr. Philip: Before that carries, I do 
know whether it is appropriate to deal w 
it under this vote or not, but the whole p 
cess—I believe the minister said he wot 
make arrangements to have us briefed on | 
interaction between his ministry and 1 
Ministry of Energy. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I was just going to sugg 
before the chairman finally carried vote 26° 
because I know you want to discuss ene 
with Ian Campbell— 


ee ee 
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Mr. Philip: I noticed him down there and 
Iwas hoping he would— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: He is here and this is 
really where that should be discussed. So if 
you are through with Mr. Foley, I will ask 
Mr. Campbell— 


| Mr. Philip: We thank Mr. Foley for, once 
lagain, being stimulating and interesting. May- 
be we can move on to the next item. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Okay, Mr. Campbell will 
come up and answer any questions on energy 
research and the work we are doing with 
the Ministry of Energy. I know you wanted 
‘to discuss that. While we are getting on to 
ithat, Mr. Eadie has details on that act which 
perhaps we could have before we close oc 
today. 

In answer to Mr. Cunningham’s question 
La the poll study done on speed limits, 
‘the cost of it was $3,660. I think the informa- 
ition and the attitudes shown in that study 
were well worth the effort in having it done. 


| Mr. Gilbert: Maybe, Mr. Minister, Mr. 
‘Campbell could give a brief outline of the 
transportation energy-management program at 
ithe beginning and where we are at this time 
and that might lead to some further questions 
from the members. 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: I think it was some- 
thing like three years ago that our division 
was involved in some futurist work, examining 
various problems that could affect the future 
of transportation. One subject area which 
really came out loud and clear was the prob- 
lem with the supply of oil and energy in 
general in the next 20 years or so, and also 
the insecurity that results from the major oil 
suppliers being in the Middle East. 

_ On that basis we approached our senior 
management—the policy committee—and rec- 
ommended that certain measures be taken 
o address this in conjunction with the Min- 
try of Energy. Prior to this meeting and the 
resentation we made, we had contacted the 
Ministry of Energy and had discussed our 
dlans and reasons for setting up an organiza- 
‘ion or a process within the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications to handle 
he transportation aspects of energy, and par- 
icularly transportation energy; that is, fossil 
uels or oil. 

_ Transportation takes close to 50 per cent 
of the total oil consumed in Canada. It’s a 
vig problem. On that basis, we got the ap- 
»roval from. senior management to go ahead 
md develop this transportation energy-man- 
‘gement program. 

The idea was that we should look particu- 
arly at the near term, the intermediate term 




















and the longer term. In the near term we 
would be addressing particularly conservation 
and transportation, This involved looking at 
the automobile, looking at the trucking indus- 
try and looking at the transit industry for 
conservation. 

We set up quite a small organization at 
that time, and a co-ordinating mechanism 
whereby we had a co-ordinator within MTC 
who worked directly with the Ministry of 
Energy. They set up an appropriate co-ordi- 
nator in the Ministry of Energy. These two 
people worked together very closely. Ob- 
viously they were very interested in the con- 
servation work we were doing. All of the pro- 
jects we developed were discussed with them, 
pretty well approved by them, and we also 
received funding from the Ministry of Energy, 
mostly consultant fees and a small amount 
of salary money, with which to proceed with 
these projects. 

The first project we did was the Transpor- 
tation Energy Management Program, TEMP, 
phase one. It studied the whole area of 
transportation to see what were the oppor- 
tunities, what were the problems and how 
should we address this matter of conservation 
and transportation. That study is complete. 
It has been published and is pretty well cir- 
culated in North America, We have had great 
demand for that study. 

‘Since then, in TEMP phase two, we iden- 
tified in greater detail urgent projects that 
needed to be done, particularly in the con- 
servation area. 


Mr. Philip: I wonder if we can deal with 
the study. I do not want to interrupt, but I 
am not clear on exactly what the study was 
designed to do or what you were covering 
in this study. For example, did you look into 
the regulation of the trucking industry and 
its effect on energy use? 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: We looked at the auto- 
mobile industry, the automobile fleet and the 
trucking fleet, in order to find out the best 
opportunities for conservation of gasoline and 
diesel fuel particularly. In the case of auto- 
mobiles, we looked at ways to conserve—the 
tires, the engine, the driver—and the reduc- 
tion of costs. We started projects to address 
those particular items. This came in phase 
two. Phase one was to identify the areas 
where we could get the best return for con- 
servation. 


11:40 a.m. 


Mr. Philip: You were not at any time 
addressing the system of delivering goods and 
people and any alterations that could be 
made, changing or improving that system; 
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instead, you were dealing more with the phy- 
sical hardware of the system. Is that correct? 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: Yes, in automobiles 
and also in trucks, how best to conserve in 
engines and operations in this respect, and 
eguipment—add-ons and so on. 


Mr. Philip: I hope you looked at United 
Parcel Service which has done a lot of re- 
search in this regard. They have certainly 
come up with ways of saving their company 
an awful lot of money. 


Mr. I, C. Campbell: One of the things we 
always do is research what other people are 
doing, in the United States, Canada and 
Europe. Certainly we are very aware of what 
UPS is doing. 

Another thing we got involved with was 
planning studies, looking at the urban form 
and how it could be changed to improve con- 
servation and the transportation of people 
and goods. This is another area of opportunity 
we looked at. Presently Metro Toronto, the 
Toronto Transit Commission and Hamilton 
are busily engaged in traffic and planning 
studies from the point of view of conserva- 
tion. In addition, we saw the opportunities 
in involving the municipalities in conservation 
practices, both in hardware and in planning. 
That was phase one. 


Mr. Philip: Hardware would include the 
building of loading docks, the local zoning 
bylaws, that kind of thing? 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: No. We have not got 
into that part vet. We looked at how best to 
change, in the case of vlanning, the urban 
form to suit transit rather than the auto- 
mobile, because we know that at present sub- 
divisions are built specifically for the auto- 
mobile and are not very easily served by 
transit—this sort of thing. 


Mr. Cunningham: What do you do with 
roads, for instance? Has there been any con- 
sideration of encouraging municipalities to get 
away from three-way stops, four-way stops, 
turn lanes, advance lights, retrofitting light 
systems and that kind of thing? 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: This was identified as 
an opportunity in traffic control—it was still 
nhase one—traffic signals, stop signs, exclusive 
lanes for transit, car-pooling and van-pool- 
ing, situations where conservation could be 
achieved. 


Mr. Cunningham: I have seen some figures 
on the fuel wasted at a four-way stop in an 
average municipality, and I just cannot be- 
lieve them. They are incredible. We are all 
aware there is no easy answer and no one 
specific solution—it is such a complex prob- 
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lem—but I think we should start doing every- | 
thing we possibly can. | 

Mr. Gilbert: This is one thing that is com- | 
ing up in phase two. We are working with | 
the municipalities on that. When I say “that,” 
I mean a number of issues involving both 
the municipalities and the province. That » 
work has certainly been very enthusiastically | 
endorsed by municipal officials. They have , 
put their technical staffs on various commit-— 
tees. As I understand it, it is going along 
quite well. 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: Yes. That comes in) 
phase two which starts the implementation of | 
the various conservation measures Mr. Gilbert 
mentioned. We held a seminar for the munic- | 
ipalities—I think it was last fall—to get them) 
involved in a municipal transportation energy | 
co-ordinating committee. I think that is what’ 
they called it. | 

This started off with a seminar that lasted, 
all day. We set up the committee, and now| 
we are having seminars in every municipality. 
I think the municipalities are very enthusiastic | 
about this. They are encouraged now to de-' 
velop conservation measures of their own. 
This is ongoing, I think it has been going on’ 
for about nine months—anyway, since last) 
fall—and it is progressing. 

In addition, we have started projects on 
hardware, on automobiles, on trucks. We also, 
have a project called Truck Save where we: 
encourage the trucking industry to set up a) 
pane! or a voluntary organization which } 


\ 
would encourage truckers to take certain con-| 


servation measures. We send out a list of 
possible measures and we have seminars. We 
have set up a panel now which will assis’ 


} 
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trackers to purchase the right vehicle for the) 
right purpose. This is being very enthusi: 
astically followed now by the trucking in 
dustry. | 

Mr. Philip: That’s useful from a safety 
point of view as well. We were talking abou) 
that in the opening statement, the problen| 
of the wrong vehicle pulling too much. It i 
often a safety problem as well as an energ}! 
problem. | 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: Some of the projects” 
of course, involve maintenance, tires, fue’ 
efficiency add-ons, wind deflectors and goo 
driving training—we have a project on tha 
now, apart from the Truck Save program ' 
This is just an example of some of the main 
tenance techniques and other things we at 
involved with. 


Mr. Philip: With regard to the fuel eff | 


ciency add-ons, is it not correct to say Ue 
there are none right now that have bee) 
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tested and that the consumer is beng ripped 
off in his need and desire to save on energy? 
He is being ripped off by an awful lot of un- 
scrupulous manufacturers. These products are 
‘not so much available on the market, because 
I went to a lot of trouble and a lot of re- 
‘search to try to purchase some of these 
jthings, but rather they are sold through car 
‘magazines that come in, basically, from the 
‘United States; indeed, they are being sold on 
‘a door-to-door basis in Ontario. It’s hard to 
catch them. 

, I have brought it up with the Ministry of 
jConsumer and Commercial Relations, People 
are buying these gadgets that range in price 
anywhere from $2.50 to very large amounts 
in the $50 or $60 bracket, and they add them 
jto their cars. In fact, the Ontario Motor 
‘League claims they haven’t saved anybody 
anything. 

| Mr. I. C. Campbell: The add-ons we recom- 
mend—and there is a report out about them, 
or it’s almost ready to go out—electric fans or 
fan clutches, block heaters, radiator shutters, 
tadial tires at the correct pressure, result in 
a significant benefit. We also recommend, 
simple tune-ups of the engine, You don’t need 
(0 say, “I want a $60 tune-up”; you just have 
‘o get the ignition adjusted and the carburetor 
idjusted. That is all you need to get a signifi- 

‘ant improvement. 

These are the suggestions we’re putting 
jut. We've got a pamphlet on tires right now, 

nd other pamphlets are coming out on other 

nethods of saving fuel. We’ve done exactly 
he same with the trucking industry. We have 

ecommended certain very good measures and 

heyre running these things on their own 

‘ruck Save programs. 

_The add-ons you mention are particularly 

re devices that you add to carburetors and 

tel lines. The PED device is one; Filter King 

‘ another one. There are a number of these 

tings which we are asked, to test, but we 

ant possibly test them all, We have an 

‘rangement with the Ministry of Consumer 

ad Commercial Relations.and it is taking 

me of these things. In fact they have been 

zaling with Filter King for some time. 

We usually ask that the inventors or 

ushers of these add-ons give us examples 

' tests before we even touch them, but it’s 

ery hard for us to get a handle on all of 

‘em. It is not our responsibility. Most of 

comes through the Ministry of Consumer 

1d Commercial Relations; it handles that 

Tt of thing. If they come to us we give 

em good advice 


350 a.m. 


























Mr. Philip: Filter King is the one that 
has attacked me for my attacks on the gas- 
saving devices. They claim the Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications did not 
do adequate on-road testing of their de- 
vices, and that I have been grossly unfair, 
then, in giving them a lot of bad publicity. 
The business editor of my local paper, the 
Etobicoke Gazette, tried one of these devices 
on his car, and he claims that it saved him 
igas. I suspect he saved gas because he also 
followed the additional instructions these 
devices carry which tell you that it’s better 
to drive at 50 miles an hour than 60, to 
keep your foot steady on the gas pedal and 
not to accelerate when the green light turns 
on, and so forth. 

None the less, Filter King is being sold 
extensively in this province. They claim that 
one of the cities—it may be Mississauga— 
has started to put them on some of the 
municipal vehicles. Something must be done 
by either the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications or the Ministry of Consu- 
mer and Commercial Relations to clear up 
whether or not this Filter King is of any 
use to the consumer, because an awful lot 
of them are being sold on the claim that 
these newspaper reporters and municipalities 
are using them. 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: We tested the Filter 
King because we were asked to do it. We 
did not do an extensive test because we 
didn’t have the equipment at that time. But 
we did run the vehicle with some equipment 
we had, which is really not very igood scien- 
tific equipment, and found that it didn’t 
really improve fuel mileage. 

Since then, the Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations has done several tests 
on it. We have provided them with some 
cars we have in our test area, but their 
consultants run the tests. What they have 
done with that I have no knowledge; we 
just help them to do the testing, give them 
advice and equipment and so on. Where 
this has gone from there I have no knowl- 
edge. It’s in their hands. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: From time to time J get 
letters in my office from different inventors 
or promoters claiming to have some device 
such as this. I don’t recall whether the par- 
ticular company you mentioned came to me 
or not, but I have had several letters over 
the last four years on this type of thing 
which, of course, I turn over to Mr. 
Campbell and his people to see what— 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: I am aware of them 
but we haven’t done any work with them 
yet, 
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Ms. Gigantes: Does the Ministry of Con- 
sumer and Commercial Relations have staff 
with this special expertise? 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: They hire consultants, 
I understand, to do any testing. 

Mr. Philip: I gather the area where there 
is some possibility of advancement is in the 
development of certain types of oils and 
greases. I had a visit from one company 
that showed me all kinds of test results done 
in the US and so forth, which I am still 
checking out. But in a very unscientific way 
my father-in-law, who is my expert on auto- 
mobiles and rarely is wrong about these 
matters, informs me that there is a difference; 
that in switching from one oil to another, 
he actually gets better mileage on his car. 

I am wondering if you have any com- 
ments on that. I gather that there are some 
new, metal-based oils which you don’t need 
to replace. They sell for a lot of money, 
but do have some effect on wear and tear 
and on energy consumption. 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: Yes. We have done 
significant testing on that, and have made 
some studies. There are synthetic and fric- 
tion-modified oils on the market right now 
which do have significant efficiency effects. 
If there is 100 per cent acceptance by the 
fleet you get a 2.4 per cent saving in fuel. 

Mr. Philip: Can you igive us the brand 
names so we can go out and buy them? 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: I couldn’t give you 
the brand name; there are several. Molyslip 
is one, for example. 


Mr. Cunningham: We're all on the way 
to Canadian Tire. 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: Mobil is another and 
I think Esso has one. I think most of the 
oil companies now are getting into these 
synthetic and friction-modified oils. If you 
ask for them, you can get them. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is one as good as the other? 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: They are all very 
good. The synthetic tend to be better than 
the friction-modified, but you have to watch 
that you don’t run them on a worn engine 
because the synthetic oils are very thin and 
you might tend to lose a lot of oil. There’s 
quite a high oil consumption if you use 
them. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is this in the report? 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: Yes, we have a report 
almost ready to (go. 

Ms. Gigantes: Does it categorize the— 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: The types of oil are 
in that report, yes. 
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Mr. Philip: So, in effect, when the report 
is published it will act as a consumer guide 
in this regard. 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: That’s correct. 

We have looked at fuel-efficient tires, 
fuel-efficient oils, cold-weather devices, 
maintenance, use of wide-base radial tires 
and we have also looked at the driver. The 
driver is a particularly fruitful area per se. 
A good driver is— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Probably the most diffi- 
cult to accomplish. 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: Yes; driver education. 

Mr. Philip: The wide-base or balloon tires, 
particularly in the trucking industry, are 
still illegal in this province. The ministry 
was doing some testing on the Michelin 
balloon tires. It was argued that it had a 
possibility of safety as well as energy sav- 
ings. Have you done any testing on that? 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: Yes. We have done 
significant testing on wide-base radial tires 
for the trucking industry. We have given 
the results to the Truck Save program. We 
see that there could be 1.5 per cent im- 
provement in fuel economy with just these 
tires alone. | 

Mr. Philip: I hope some company other 
than Michelin, that tends to be so anti- | 
union, starts producing some of these tires. 
We can then go out and buy from a com- 
pany that has a higher standard of ethics.) | 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: The other advantage, : 
of course, is that the tires last much longer. 

Mr. Philip: Will that report be published 
soon? % | 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: Yes. There’s a report 
out now. 

Mr. Gilbert: Would you like a copy? 

Mr. Philip: Yes, I certainly would. 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: We have copies of! 
various published reports if you wish te. 
have them. : 

Mr. Gilbert: We could put together é) 
package of what we have put out and givé, 
it to you. | 

Mr. Philip: Fine. If you could also givi! 
one to Ms. Gigantes, who is our energ)| 
critic, I think she would find it very useful. , 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, if I coul:, 
just ask a brief supplementary, one of th 
things that concerned me when we had th 
discussion in the Ministry of Energy estimate) 
was the question of how this information 
going to become available to the public. 

I guess everybody in this room has see. 
the publications and advertisements the fe 
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eral government has been putting out on car 
mileage for 1980 models. These have been 
very useful for people when they are con- 
sidering what kind of car to be buying if 
they are interested in energy conservation. 
How do we get this information to people? 
Whose responsibility is it? 

Mr. Gilbert: This is something we have dis- 
cussed on a number of occasions as part of 
co-ordinating our activities with the Ministry 
of Energy. They probably mentioned during 
their own estimates that we moved, with the 
Ministry of Energy, towards Energy Ontario 
which, whether it comes from our ministry 
or some other ministry working with the 
Ministry of Energy, is part and parcel of the 
Ontario government’s effort to inform people 
as to what we know about energy conserva- 
tion. The Ministry of Energy is aware of all 
the publications we have put out and strongly 
endorses them. They have the Energy Ontario 
symbol on the front to show that. 
| Ms. Gigantes: I have pinned up a news- 
paper page on my bulletin board so that 
when my husband and I are considering buy- 
ng a new car, as we are, we can consult that 
anformation. 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: Buy his-and-her models. 
Py those made in Oakville and I will be 
ire happy to— 

[2 noon 


Ms. Gigantes: You give me money at a 
lecent rate of interest and I will buy two. 

I think to be able to have that kind of 
nformation available at the level where you 
an tear a page out of a newspaper and con- 
ult it and make sure that you are checking 
ff the list of things you should be doing with 
‘our automobile is enormously important to 
he average person. 

_ Mr. Gilbert: Part of our program with the 
finistry of Energy is the distribution— 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: Most of these reports are 
ist coming into being at this time as a result 
€ work that we have been doing for the last 


ear or so. 


_Ms. Gigantes: Let me ask more specifically, 
1en, if it is part of this ministry’s considera- 
on to undertake the funding for a wide- 
dread public information program compara- 
le to that of the federal government? 

| Hon, Mr. Snow: I think that this would 
‘ore rightfully fall under the Ministry of 
nergy. 

‘Ms. Gigantes: Have you discussed it with 


dur colleague the Minister of Energy? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. These studies we are 
‘mg are all funded pretty much by the 
inistry of Energy. 





Ms. Gigantes: Where are you in your 
negotiations or consultation with them about 
how the information is going to be distributed 
to the public? 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: Let me explain again 
our liaison and co-ordination with the 
Ministry of Energy. We have an information 
branch, and the Ministry of Energy also has 
a very effective information branch; they 
work together as a committee. The material 
comes up from our co-ordinator and _ their 
co-ordinator and they decide in committee 
which areas should receive publicity on 
radio on television; such things as these. 

A lot of this will be going out from now 
on. Based on these reports, we will be send- 
ing out this type of pamphlet, which is 
receiving a lot of demand, as a matter of 
fact. You will find them very useful 


Ms. Gigantes: Going out to whom? 
Mr. I. C. Campbell: To the public. 
Ms. Gigantes: How? 


Mr. Gilbert: A ‘good example is including 
a pamphlet when renewing drivers’ licences. 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: That’s correct. We 
also might have them in liquor stores. We 
have them in libraries. We send them in 
bulk to municipalities, to service clubs and 
so on. 

Ms. Gigantes: If you have a regular pro- 
gram of including this material in your 
licence-renewal application forms that go 
out regularly to people, presumably over the 
next few years we will be hitting every 
driver this way. How much is it ‘going to 
costP Does your ministry undertake the 
mailing costs, the publication costs? 


Mr. Gilbert: What we send out, we would 
pay for. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is this a commitment that 
everybody who is driving will get one of 
these things? 

Mr. Gilbert: No, it’s not that. The one I 
referred to is a little publication we put 
out which is the size of the envelope that 
goes out with the renewal of a driver’s 
licence. When they are advised that they 
should be renewing their driver’s licence 
they get this pamphlet on good criving prac- 
tices. This is an ongoing thing. 

Ms. Gigantes: Good driving practice is 
one thing; knowing what to do with your 
tires, what to do in terms of choosing an 
oil, how to warm up a car, all the things 
that are in here— 


Mr. Gilbert: It is an ongoing thing. We 
are continually working with the Ministry of 
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Energy on the basis of what publication 
should be going out and how it should be 
done. 


Ms. Gigantes: I guess what I am trying 
to suggest is that all this kind of information 
should be as available as possible. If we 
have to, we should follow in Ontario the 
model the federal government has followed 
with newspaper ads, It seems to me an idea 
worth considering very seriously now. 
Through you, Mr. Chairman, I suggest it 
to the ministry. I do think the federal gov- 
ernment ads are enormously helpful to 
people and very, very welcome. 

Mr. Philip: I have a comment in the 
same vein. It strikes me that of all the 
safety programs I have seen, the various 
pamphlets, et cetera, the most effec'ive 
safety device was a TV program that was 
advertised for days in advance by saying, 
“Take the test.” Then they did a TV pro- 
gram that dealt with specific driving situa- 
tions and asked what you would do in those 
situations. People could actually participate 
in that TV program on safety. 

I found it fascinating. I hope it is re- 
peated several times. But it strikes me that 
many of the people I deal with on a day- 
to-day basis in my office may read a little 
pamphlet like this. They are not going to 
read anything very much more extensive 
than this. But they do watch television. The 
same kind of thing promoted either by your 
ministry or the Ministry of Energy dealing 
with how you can save money on the energy 
used by your car certainly would be fol- 
lowed by a lot of people. 

The other problem we are faced with is 
that in many communities the people who 
have the older cars and who can least 
finance the smaller energy-efficient cars are 
people who don’t speak English all that well. 
And certainly they don’t read it very well. 
If we are going to reach those people with 
ways in which they can save, we have to 
have a multilingual approach. You will find 
many of the multicultural stations that 
people listen to are only too happy to have 
anything they can simply drop in as part of 
their broadcasting material, something that 
has no production costs. 

I notice programs on energy are now 
done on some of the radio stations. I was 
listening to the Peterborough station the 
other day and they had one, I believe. That’s 
the kind of thing that gets through to the 
average person. I listen to it on my car 
radio. I say: “Well, that’s good. That makes 
sense.” You might want to look at that 
approach, 
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But certainly the TV question approach 
attracted my attention. I don’t know what > 
the viewing audience was. It would be worth 
while seeing if there were any ratings figures _ 
on that safety program. But that kind of 
thing repeated on energy would certainly get 
a lot of information out. 


Mr. Gilbert: May I say too, Mr. Philip, we 
make reference to the federal government 
both in the safety program and in energy. 
There is good co-ordination between the two 
levels of government as to what they are 
pushing and what we would be supplement-. 
ing that with. This is going on all the time, 
Jan. | 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: Yes, we have frequent. 
co-ordinating meetings with Transport Can- | 
ada and Mines and Resources. We also get 
involved with joint projects with them. One: 
of the biggest we have right mow is the: 
running ‘of contemporary cars and engines on’ 
methanol. They are funding it and we are) 
running it on a dynamometer as a typical joint’ 
project. We get involved with joint studies, 
too, so the co-ordination through the Trans-' 
portation Energy Management Program: 
reaches right through the federal government | 
end the Ministry of Energy, and through the. 
task force which has been set up recently. . 

This is now coming into another area, the: 
intermediate and longer term power, which 1) 
haven’t reached yet, task forces on hydroger: 
and synthetic fuels, liquid fuels. All the re- 
source ministries are involved. We have sig:| 
nificant studies and work in research to be, 
done by the Ministries of Agriculture LA 


( 
I 





Food, Natural Resources, Transportation anc 
Communications, and to a certain extent the 
Treasury is involved, too, because of taxatior | 


and so on. 
Mr. Philip: How does UTDC fit into you 
operations? We know there are experiment 
in energy conservation with the flywheel anv 
that ind of thing but is UTDC subcontract; 
inc from you? What is the co-ordination be | 
tween Mr. Folev—I see he has just left— | 
i 
Mr. I. C. Campbell: This is not energ, 
now, this is just how we generally co-ordinat | 
with— | 
Mr. Philip: In energy and research. Al) 
they conducting energy research on a sul 
contract basis from your ministry? 
12:10 p.m. 
Mr. I. C. Campbell: Well, UTDC is 2) 
ticularly concerned with electric propulsio | 
That is the best way to go, we know that. 
think one of the biggest factors they have 
to go through electric propulsion. 
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_ We do some contract work with UTDC on 
certain propulsion fact matters, research pro- 
jects and so on, but they are not involved 
with alternative fuels in a big way, although 
recently they were setting up a project with 
the National Research Council, with Noranda, 
which produces electrolizers for hydrogen, 
and with TATOA to develop hydrogen tech- 
nology for transportation. 

_ Now in buses this means converting diesels 
to burn hydrogen with a spark plug. The 
compression ratio is about right for that, but 
it has to have a spark plug. Also— 


Mr. Philip: Now, this is original research? 

understand the German government has 
buses almost on the shelf, right now. By 1981 
they are scheduling their first buses powered 
by hydrogen to be on the streets of Berlin. 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: This is not original 
‘esearch, no. This is where UTDC is getting 
nvolved in developing hydrogen technology 
for transportation in Canada and developing— 

Mr. Philip: When can we expect to have 


aydrogen-powered buses on the streets of 
JntarioP 











| Mr. Gilbert: May I say this, Mr. Philip: 
he Ministry of Energy recently set up a task 
orce under Dr. Johnson—and maybe during 
heir estimates they mentioned this—which 
5 really designed to co-ordinate all activities 
oing on in the whole hydrogen area. We 
\ave a representative, Dr. Soots, on that task 
orce and there are a number of projects they 
ave been asked to look at on the basis of a 
o-ordinated attempt to see what can be done 
rith the use of hydrogen in Ontario. 

) Although that is fairly recent, we did— 
nd Mr. Campbell made reference to it—a 
sport on hydrogen a couple of years ago. 
ut things have changed and are changing 
ad so we not only strongly endorse it but 
iggest with the Ministry of Energy that 
1ore work should be done on this. 

| Ontario Hydro, of course, is involved in 
tat task force as well. So UTDC, although 
ley are not a member of that task force, 
© a resource to it and, as Mr. Campbell 
-ys, they are in a position where they would 
2 able to contract work and carry it out. 
ATOA is another agency of the province 
}at can do work as well. So that is under 
ay at this time. 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: The biggest problem 
{ supply and portable storage and getting 
age from hydrogen. Certainly there are 
agnesium hydride tanks, which are very 
shtweight tanks. This is a good way of 
ting, 

| 

| 















To get any decent range you have to 
liquefy hydrogen—which is minus 280 degrees 
centigrade, which is cryogenic—but there is 
a lot of research going on right now. The 
technology for running an engine is no 
problem. The problem is to get the appro- 
priate storage on a vehicle. 


Mr. Philip: It just seems to me—I have 
pointed it out in the Legislature—that the 
amount of money the Germans are putting 
into this, in contrast to the amount of money 
we are putting in in Canada, is overwhelm- 
ing. I am afraid once again the German 
technology is going to win out, because 
there the government, and admittedly it is 
the federal government, none the less, the 
taxpayers’ money is going into adequate re- 
search in transportation using hydrogen. 

They have an oil problem which is more 
extreme than ours, but none the less this is 
probably one of the fuels of the future and 
we have to do more. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If I might comment, Ian, 
some of the information we have had on 
propane as a fuel is somewhat encouraging 
to me—not as an expert in that area, but it 
is much easier to handle as far as tanks, 
storage and refilling facilities go. 


Mr. Philip: It is a lot more dangerous 
than carrying hydrogen, is it not? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t comment on that, 
but we have many vehicles today operating 
on propane, forklift trucks in industry, and 
so on. Farm tractors can operate on pro- 
pane. J have seen, not in this country but 
in the United States, articles in farm maga- 
zines showing farm tractors with these large 
propane tanks strapped on each side of the 
tractor. You can have a bulk storage tank 
of propane, say, on a farm or in a trucking 
company. 

We were looking at the possibility of 
propane, not so much as an interesting alter- 
native fuel for en individual vehicle, but 
certainly companies that operate a fleet— 


Mr. Philip: A fleet of cars? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not necessarily cars, but 
pickup trucks. I know in one discussion we 
had we were looking at our own operation 
in the ministry where we have fleets of 
pickup trucks in our different districts and 
regions and the possibility of having those 
converted or built to use propane. 

The price of propane, the availability of 
it and the apparent surplus of it in Canada 
is very interesting. Of course the Treasurer’s 
proposals in the budget of removing the tax 
from alternative fue!s, such as propane, used 
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in motor vehicles will be a great encourage- 
ment. 

I believe we had some information in 
Alberta, where taxis and vehicles of this type 
are using propane, Unfortunately they use 
their whole trunk capacity for propane tanks. 
If they have luggage they carry it on roof 
racks on the taxi because they have no trunk 
to put it in. Apparently even out there with 
the price of propane they weren't getting a 
large number of vehicles converting to it, 
but a number were. 

It would look interesting to me from a fleet 
operation standpoint as so many companies 
operate a large fleet of pickup trucks or vans 
or delivery trucks of one type. I guess 10 
years ago the Ministry of Government Serv- 
ices converted some vehicles ito propane. We 
had Ministry of Government Services vehicles 
running around the city here with a sign on 
them that they were fuelled by propane. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Do they still have them? 
Are they still being used? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not sure what they’re 
doing with them now. 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: There’s a problem 
there that if you don’t get the mixture quite 
right you're going to burn the valves. 

I was invited to be on a panel at a fleet 
seminar yesterday where we dealt with hy- 
drogen and propane. I was to represent all 
the fuels and put them in their proper con- 
text. The truckers were very interested in 
knowing the details of conversion to propane 
because of its cost now; it’s a very cheap fuel. 

An expert there dealt with propane and 
he said equipment developments recently 
make it an absolute cinch that once it is set 
up properly you won’t get that problem of 
burned, valves; you'll have no carbon deposit; 
youll have no problems with acidity in your 
crankcase oil. It’s a much cleaner exhaust. 


Mr. Philip: There are no exhaust problems 
with hydrogen. I don’t know enough about 
the properties of propane. 

How does propane compare with diesel! fuel 
and with gasoline? I gather there is some 
research now in the States that indicates 
the switch to diesel fuel that has been tak- 
ing place may be producing a_ substance 
more carcinogenic than the carbon monoxide 
from igasoline we have been inhaling from 
our automobiles. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: At the time Government 
Services, or Public Works at that time, 
switched its vehicles to propane the purpose 
of that switch was emissions, getting rid of 
the carbon monoxide pollution. That was 


before I was Minister of Public Works so it | 
goes back nine years now. | 
I think it was at the time Mr. Auld was | 
minister, if I remember correctly, that those ! 
experiments were done. It wasn’t really an | 
alternative fuel from the standpoint of sav- | 
ing oil 10 years ago; it was an experiment 
done to improve emission standards or to - 
prevent vehicles polluting. That was the 
reason for those tests. It wasn’t for the same — 
reason we would be doing them today. 


12:20 p.m. 


Mr. Philip: There was a statement by 
some company—I forget the name—saying | 
that if it had some seed money to do the: 
development—the research had already been | 
done—it could produce methane from farm, 
wastes and other garbage at 50 per cent of. 
the cost of propane, and that it would not) 
only be environmentally advantageous but. 
also would produce a fuel that was even 
less expensive than propane. Are you aware | 
of that statement? What is the reason we 
have not done more on methane? 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: Methane is another. 
word for natural gas, and natural gas is very. 
similar to hydrogen in that you can’t com-) 
press it to a liquid without reducing it, I 
think, to minus 180 degrees centigrade, 
which is very, very cold. It’s not as cold as 
hydrogen, but it’s getting there. Otherwise, i 
you have to compress it in tanks at 2,800, 
pounds per square inch, the same as 
hydrogen. 

'That’s the problem with methane. You can! 
only get a very short range from a tank ol. 
methane unless you liquefy it. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fooc, 
thinks a better way is to have farmers develor, 
methanol from their crops and waste and s¢ : 
on. Its tack on alternative fuels and synthetic 
fuels is for the farmers to be self-sufficient 11 
energy, set up their own stills and develoy 
methanol and convert their equipment ‘and s( 


on to methanol. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Those are not moonshini, 
stills youre talking about, are they? | 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: Well, they have t! 
denature it to make it undrinkable. This 3) 
one of the projects in which we are gettin, 
involved with the Ministry of Agriculture an 
Food. | 


Mr. Philip: I see our time is wasting. 
wish we had more time on this particul 
item, but perhaps you will be good enoug. 
to appear on my local cable TV show an 
we can talk about it, I can ask some of th 
questions I didn’t get a chance to ask n0\ 


i 
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_ There are a couple of comments I would 
like to make. One is that it seems to me an 
area that needs to be explored is the whole 
problem of co-ordinating the movement of 
Eads, the regulation aspect of it, and how 
that can save energy. I am thinking, for 
example, of the problem of the various 
operating authorities. Is it possible that in 
e regulations under the Ontario Highway 
Transport Board we may have to look at 
jome kind of interchange of licences or of 
yperating authorities? For example, with the 
oroof of necessity or convenience it no longer 
makes sense to demand same-day service or 
next-day service if it becomes too energy 
vostly. I think some adequate research will 
lebunk the whole myth that somehow by de- 
egulating the trucking industry you are 
joing to save money on energy, or that you 
ire going to save energy. As a matter of fact, 
suspect it would simply show that you 
rould have a whole bunch of gipsies pick- 
og up goods and competing for the trans- 
vortation of goods. 

| There is also the whole problem of in- 
dequate municipal building laws in terms of 
yading docks and so forth, so that trucks are 
ften kept waiting with their motors running 
1 the picking up and movement of goods. 
think all of that has to be looked at. I am 
ondering if that is one of your next phases. 
re you going to get into that problem? 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: One of the aspects of 
ie. Transportation Energy Management 
rogram involves looking at such things as 
mpty backhauls and eventually developing 
uck models. Yes, I think this would be one 
the long-term aspects of the transportation 
anagement system. 











j 


'Mr. Philip: Do we have any time frame 
r each of these phases? 


‘Mr. I. C. Campbell: Phase two is the 
svelopment of projects and getting into 
ternative fuels, and phase three, which we 
e entering right now, involves full-scale 
‘monstrations. We are demonstrating with 
'¢ trucking industry, I think we are going 
' get into full-scale demonstrations of using 
isthanol and propane. 

‘Another demonstration being cooked up 
wht now involves hydrogen, and we are 
‘ing this together with the Urban Transpor- 
‘ion Development Corporation. Certainly 
» will also be getting involved with the 
Pvement of goods, particularly looking into 





pty backhauls and that sort of thing, 
\ich will save energy. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I have 
couple of questions for Mr. Campbell. 





What does it cost to operate your part of the 
ministry. Do you have those figures? 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know. In the 
estimates book the total for the vote we are 
working on is $12,839,000, but that is for the 
whole program. The energy transportation 
part—I guess that’s what you are referring to 
—do we have a cost on that? 

Mr. I. C, Campbell: For transportation 
energy management this year we have about 
$1.5 million. Most of that is being supplied 
by the Ministry of Energy. We have maybe 
$300,000 for our staff, at the most. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: For your portion of the 
operation? 

Mr. I. C. Campbell: That’s for Transpor- 
tation Energy Management Program, 


Mr. Gilbert: That’s not for the full research 
program. It is just for TEMP. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Has there been a saving 
in the utilization of energy in the past few 
years? Have the programs been coming 
along? Do you have information for it on a 
yearly basisP Are we utilizing the same 
amount? 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: The use of gasoline 
and diesel fuel is going up and it will keep 
going up for several years, but the rate is 
slowing. There is a greater proportion of 
smaller cars and a greater proportion of die- 
sels in the fleets, which is slowing down the 
rate of consumption of gas and diesel fuel. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: But the program we are 
talking about here is really in its infancy. 
We are not expecting to see results fast, so 
we can't give you statistics. This has only 
been its second year of operation, I believe. 


Mr. I. C, Campbell: It’s only four years 
old. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Will it show up on the 
revenue side as money that comes in from 
taxesP 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That money, Mr. Miller, 
doesn’t come to the ministry. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It goes to the Treasurer. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: All tax goes to the Treas- 
urer. If the Treasurer in his budget removes 
tax from certain alternative fuels, that doesn’t 
affect the budget of the Ministry of Trans- 
portation and Communications. It will effect 
in some way a reduction in the revenue 
coming into the provincial consolidated reve- 
nue fund. If a number of fleet operators were 
to convert to propane, for instance, as a fuel 
that is exempt from tax, that would affect 
the ‘Ministry of the Treasury and its income. 
It wouldn’t necessarily affect our budget. 
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Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, could I ask 
one brief question? I’m wondering whether 
your section of the ministry has investigated 
whether there is a market for Canadian-built, 
energy-efficient, safety cars? Have you had 
any discussions with other ministries? 


Mr. I. C. Campbell: Certainly discussions 
have been held on the development of an 
urban car. I think discussions are being held 
with the federal government. I know of no 
plans to do this. I think the federal govern- 
ment would have to take the lead in the 
development of a new industry such as that; 
that is, a Canadian industry, But I would 
say, from our discussions with the Ministry 
of Industry and Tourism that with the op- 
portunities here for alternative fuels, par- 
ticularly in Canadian conditions, for meth- 
anol, which may not be the ultimate fuel 
but which will certainly be a very important 
fuel in the future, and with the specially 
designed engines required for that fuel, there 
is certainly a tremendous opportunity for 
Canada to get involved in that. Of course, 
the cost involved in developing the industry 
is enormous. 

Ms. Gigantes: Can I ask the minister 
whether he has discussed this with any of 
his colleagues or federal counterparts? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I really don’t know quite 
what you are getting at. If the question is, 
“Are we considering starting an automobile 
manufacturing plant?” no, I haven't dis- 
cussed it. 


Ms. Gigantes: I am not asking if the minis- 
try is considering that but whether you, as 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions, have had discussions with other gov- 
ernment representatives concerning this sub- 
ject. We are in a situation where we are 
considering giving hundreds of millions of 
dollars to existing car manufacturers. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We haven't really been in 
on that discussion; at least I haven’t, other 
than as a member of cabinet, not as the 
Minister of Transportation and Communica- 
tions. I know we have had briefings from the 
automotive manufacturing companies — like 
General Motors a few weeks ago—on the 
state of the art, what is being developed, the 
possibility of the electric car and things of 
that type, but as far as starting a Canadian- 
owned, government-owned or whatever manu- 
facturing facility for automobiles is concerned, 
I certainly haven’t been in on any discussions 
like that. 


Ms. Gigantes: Is there any report to which 
we can refer which would sum up any con- 
siderations that have gone at either the fed- 
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eral or the provincial level concerning thi: 
subject? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Not that I am aware of. 
Item 2 agreed to. 
Vote 2602 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, you said you 
had some report on that accident, I believe — 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. Mr. Lorne Eadie ha’ 
information regarding the accident which hy 
would like to give to the committee. | 


Mr. Eadie: Apparently the accident hap. 
pened this morning at about a quarter to si) 
There were two tractor-trailers northboun 
for Toronto. They had left the Burlington Ba’ 
Skyway and they were just at the Plains Roa’ 
structure—if you are familiar with that area-| 
and they collided. They were both going i. 
the same direction. Fire broke out and bot 
drivers were killed. 

Now the Queen Elizabeth Way northboun: 
is closed and we have a detour to Plair 
Road so that traffic can get on at the othe 
side. It is working quite well. | 

Mr. Philip: Are there three lanes at th: 
stage? t 

Mr. Eadie: There are a number of lan: 
there, I think at least three lanes. That is ju 
where one lane goes through to Toronto ar 
the others go to highway 403. | 


Ms. Gigantes: Was it a rear-end collisic 
or a side collision? 


Mr. Eadie: I don’t have that detail. I dor 
think it was a rear-end. I think it was a si 
collision, but I don’t know whether they bo. 
cut off too sharply or what. The Ontar; 
Provincial Police are investigating the act) 
dent, of course, and those are all the deta, 
our people have at this time. Concerning ti 
road conditions at that time, it had be! 
raining and the pavement was wet. 

The minister mentioned some work ont 
skyway, but it has absolutely nothing to | 
with this accident. Some structural repa| 
were started on Monday of this week. T| 
northbound lanes will be reduced to one la, 
from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

















Mr. Philip: Do we know what cargo th’ 
were carrying and do we know what lar, 
they were in? ! 


Mr. Eadie: I asked, but they didnt he! 
the names of the truckers. They might he 
them now, but when I phoned at 10 ole 
the police had not reported back to our ¢| 
trict office in Burlington. They didn't kn | 
the names of the truckers or the cargo. 
understand the trucks burned. | 
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| Mr. Philip: It’s interesting. One of the 
points I was trying to make the other day to 
the minister is that we simply have to have, 


indication of the cargo. They may only have 
deen carrying vegetables or some other goods 
that are not hazardous, but it would be use- 
‘ul if, at the touch of a computer, we could 
ind out exactly if there are any problems in 
‘erms of the cargo being carried. 

| It would also be useful if we could find 
yut—and no doubt this will come out in the 











in cases like this, a very clear and very quick © 
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police report—which lane the truckers were 
in when the accident happened. 

Mr. Eadie: I am sure that will come out in 
the police investigation. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What time wil] that lane 
be open? Is it going to be open this after- 
noon? 

Mr. Eadie: About noon or a little after. 
They thought it would be open by noon. 

Mr. Chairman: This commit 
until May 13 at 8 p.m. 


The committee adjourned at 12:36 p-m. 


tee will adjourn 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 8:04 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(continued) 


On vote 2603, safety and regulation pro- 
gram: 

Mr. Chairman: All parties are represented. 
Mr. Young, you indicated you wanted to 
speak. 


Mr. Young: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: We are on vote 2603. 
Mr. Young: Vote 2603; right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, before we 
start the proceedings this evening, as you 
know, at our first meeting of the committee 
to consider the estimates several members 
paid respects to Mr. Robert Humphries, the 
assistant deputy minister of my ministry in 
charge of the drivers and vehicles branch, 
who was retiring immediately following the 
first night of estimates. That was his last 
day with the ministry. I am pleased to an- 
nounce his successor is with us tonight, the 
new assistant deputy minister of drivers and 
vehicles, Mr. Mark Larratt-Smith, Mark, 
‘stand up and take a bow. 

_ Mr. Chairman, we have Mr. Bruce Alex- 
ander from the Ontario Highway Transport 
Board with us tonight. He was asked to be 
here to answer any questions. Do you wish 
to deal with Mr. Alexander first or later? 

_ Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cunningham, as the 
critic for the official opposition, you should 
make that choice. 

Mr. Cunningham: As a matter of conveni- 
nee, there are primarily two items here 
today: licensing and safety, and the opera- 
tion of the OHTB. It might be convenient 
‘or Mr. Alexander if we proceeded with the 
pa aspect of it now. I do not think we 
will actually be all that long on it, and then 
ae might be free to go and watch the hockey 
zame. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You are being very con- 
hiderate tonight, Mr. Cunningham. 


} 
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Mr. Chairman: Is that satisfactory to you, 
Mr. Alexander? 


Mr. Philip: I ran into a fellow out in the 
hall with a case of Scotch, but the said he 
wasn't looking for anybody called Alexander. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Did you send him to my 
room? 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Young, you can pro- 
ceed. 


Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, if we are deal- 
ing with the OHTB, that’s not what I’m here 
for. 


Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


Mr. Alexander: I have a very brief state- 
ment that I would like to make, if I have 
your permission, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, sure. 


Mr. Alexander: Pardon my voice. I have 
had a cold for the last couple of days. By 
way of introduction to the board’s estimates, 
I would like to comment on the areas of 
spending that relate to the ongoing review 
of the board’s practices and procedures. A 
full report on the review will be contained 
in the board’s annual report, which will be 
available in about a month’s time. 

Our main budgetary increase has been in 
the salaries item and is a direct result of the 
review of the board’s administrative pro- 
cesses which is now complete, This review 
involved changes in the board’s organiza- 
tional structure which to a large extent re- 
flect the new emphasis on the public facili- 
tator role of the board and the long-overdue 
updating of job descriptions and _ classifica- 
tions of staff and members. This resulted in 
numerous salary increases and in the crea- 
tion of additional promotional opportunities 
for staff which we believe will encourage 
personal development and the continuity of 
staff resources. 

We believe we now have an organization 
that will provide a maximum degree of serv- 
ice to the public while retaining an efficient 
operation. We have budgeted for several new 
positions, most notably that of managing di- 
rector, a position we hope to fill in the next 
few weeks. 
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These changes have been well received at 
the board and, from what we have been able 
to gather, by the public we serve. During 
the past year we have also funded a new 
pamphlet on board procedures, and I have 
copies of that in case anyone is interested 
in obtaining it; portions of our office redesign 
which now are in place; and an array of office 
equipment which has significantly increased 
staff productivity. 

We have budgeted for some data process- 
ing development expenditures to allow us to 
study the feasibility of an automated system 
of licence storage and retrieval which would 
be available to the board and the ministry. 
This system could result in administrative 
savings and better service to the public. 

8:10 p.m. 

In the short run we hope to improve upon 
our initial word-processing systems and to 
automate our records so as to provide im- 
mediate information as to the status of all 
applications before the board. This would 
permit quicker responses to public inquiries, 
better follow-up and improved statistical and 
management reporting. We will also consider 
the feasibility of loading our index to reasons, 
and perhaps our hearing schedule, on to 
such an automated system. 

These items account for the bulk of the 
increase in our budget. Other changes with 
minor cost impact include library expansion 
and provision for better public access, an in- 
crease in written reasons, an expanded index 
to reasons, broader distribution of policy state- 
ments, publication of additional pamphlets on 
board policy, publication of standard wording 
guidelines and the training and development 
of staff and members. I should add in rela- 
tion to our budget that it is stabilizing, and 
we forecast no additional expenses in the 
years 1982 to 1985. 

As you may know, Mr. Brian Caldwell is 
leaving the board at the end of this month. 
He has been of tremendous assistance to me 
and the board, and I wish to thank him 
publicly for his efforts on our behalf and 
wish him well in his new endeavours. 


Mr. Cunningham: Where is he ‘going? 
Mr. Gilbert: To the Urban Transportation 
Development Corporation. He has done a 


wonderful job on the Ontario Highway Trans- 
port Board. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sure he will do a 
wonderful job at UTDC too. 


Mr. Cunningham: He is a young enough 
man too that possibly by the time he is in 
his late 50s or early 60s he will see it work. 
I want to know if he gets danger pay. 
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I want to commend the chairman for thi 
publication of his pamphlet, which I thinl 
is going a long way in clarifying procedure; 
at the board not only for the shipping public 
but for prospective applicants as well. Man 
of us felt for a long time that the highway 
transport board, possibly in the old days, wa! 
kind of a closed shop, a bit of a clanny littl 
club. One would be led to that conclusifit 
sometimes seeing the old-boy network in op! 
position when it occurs. This new publication 
you have put out can act as an inducemen: 
for smaller people and the average citize) 
in Ontario to make an application to you 
board. | 

One thing I remain somewhat distresse:) 
about is the preponderance, I suppose, a 
opposition to cases. I think the time ha 
come to give very serious consideration t) 
coming down fairly hard on frivolous apph 
cations. This is a trend that should be de. 
veloped in many of our regulatory agencie: 
We are seeing situations in which even th’ 
smallest project—for instance, a sidewalk i 
my constituency which is desperately neede 
—can be held up very legitimately by an ay’ 
plication to the Ontario Municipal Board be 
cause the matter is being debentured. I don 
deny somebody the right to appeal, but man. 
of these appeals are used really to dela’ 
things. It is a great cost for people to brin: 
down a lot of witnesses and find they are u. 
against a great deal of opposition on whi: 
might be a very fundamental matter. 

A friend of mine, who is not inclined 1} 
practise at your board very often, called m, 
and wanted some advice from me. I was tl 
wrong guy to call, but he was making a. 
application for some people who were goir: 
to transport horses. I think they wanted | 
new D licence and an X licence becau' 
they were going to the United States. It ju 
so happened that in their pattern of dire 
tion, because they owned a lot of the: 
horses as well, they didn’t want to come bac 
empty all the time. They were opposed t 
three or four people who for all intents ar 
purposes could never satisfy the general pa, 
tern or movement of these horses. It Ju. 
seems to be a little sad that all too often o1! 
gets into such a situation. I don’t know 
the solution is. I would hope that the fi 
costs might be assigned in frivolous applic’ 
tions, or there might be a procedure deve 
oped whereby opposition might be dete 
mined to be frivolous right at the start. — 

In simplifying your procedures, I hope al| 
in this next year or so you would give Sor! 
consideration to accepting letters and @ 
davits. I will not get into a litany of vari0. 
cases I have heard, but there are situatic. 





| 
| 





| 
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where people will make applications, es- 
pecially technical applications, such as a K 
application for a specialized type of service. 
People will. come a long way. Witnesses are 
not all: that happy about going before your 
board anyway, although they have nothing 
against your board. But for a shipper to take 
a day off work, possibly having to travel 
some distance, and then get worked over by 
a lawyer at the board is not a great encour- 
agement for many of them. In many ways 
‘a legal affidavit filed through a lawyer could 


simplify the procedures and certainly would 
lessen the cost, which is getting to be ex- 
tremely significant for the average individual. 
_ I would hope that in this next year the 
government could give serious consideration 
to two fundamental principles when it comes 
to the dispensing of licences, The primary 
considerations should be energy conservation. 
Where possible, if ian application can be de- 
Haanined to save energy, to save petroleum, 
every consideration should be given to that 
pplication. 

This is not necessarily within your area or 
‘our ambit, but I do thope that the minister 
vill be able to take some action on the re- 
yuest made by the Canadian Manufacturers” 
Association on private carriage and _ that, 
wherever possible, we consider and develop 
| program to accommodate interlining. 
| Way back when, before Mr. Philip and I 
iad as much gray hair as we have now, we 
vere talking about interlining C licences—I 
hink we were talking about D licences as 
vell—during the course of our select com- 
aittee hearings. Possibly the time now has 
ome for consideration of interlining, at least 
y way of regulation, by way of commission, 
f£ all sorts of licensed carriers. I hate to sce 
‘ucks going around empty. I know some- 
mes you ‘cannot eliminate empty miles, and 
has often been the subject of great and de- 
tiled studies, but on many occasions it is 
ur licensing process in itself which precludes 
xe effective use of our limited resources, 

‘I don’t want to get into too many specific 
ases, but I have thad an item of correspon- 
snee. Because the matter is still before your 
yard, I am reluctant to get into it in any 
nd of detail but I would like you to take 
‘look at it. 

Thad a frantic call from Mr. M. G. Cos- 
la, who is a principal in Grein’s Furni- 
ire Transport (1974) Limited of Hanover, 
htario. I don’t know if you are aware of 
lis gentleman’s concerns, but I will pass 
'e file over to you directly. 

They were notified in January 1979 of an 
‘plication for the extension of a licence 


, a company called Steinman’s Transporta- 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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tion Limited. Since Grein’s Furniture Trans- 
port did not have a licence at that time— 
they did not have a licence which was with- 
in their general area—they did not oppose 
the guy. What happened thereafter, possibly 
through a mistake or a deletion in some in- 
terpretation of their application, at least as 
published, was that these guys became the 
proud owners of a very lucrative licence 
that they did not apply for, if I am not mis- 
taken. I will pass this on to you in the hope 
that something can be done. I don’t think 
the company in question applied for what 
they got. If it is allowed to stand, the other 
guy is in real trouble. That is one case I 
would like to leave with you. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, I am 
aware of the particular case that Mr, Cun- 
ningham is talking about. I am not sure, since 
that case is ‘before the courts at this time, 
we should talk about it. 

Mr. Cunningham: I didn’t know that they 
had made an application in the courts, 

Mr. Alexander: If it is the Steinman case, 
it is before tthe courts. 


8:20 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, this case is before 
the courts. I have a copy of the letter you 
received, Mr. Cunningham. In the second 
paragraph of page three in that letter—I 
believe that to be correct—the matter is 
still before the courts. I am not sure we 
should be talking about it. 


Mr. Cunningham: The case is concluded 
but they have not reported it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe the review by 
the court has been heard, but no decision ‘has 
been handed down. I am not a lawyer, but 
I still think it is before the courts and there 
is no decision. I have been familiar with 
this case for a period of time and I know 
it is before the courts. It seems to be quite 
some time that they have been waiting for 
a decision, but a decision has not been hand- 
ed down. I understand the member’s con- 
cern. I have concerns that are probably 
similar to his, but I don’t think we can dis- 
cuss it tonight because of the court action. 

Mr. McKessock: Could I ask ‘a supple- 
mentary to that? Steinman’s received a li- 
cence, but it was appealed; then Steinman’s 
put an injunction on it. They ‘are trying to 
lift that injunction tto get it back in to hear 
the appeal. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is right. 


Mr. Chairman: I think we should deal with 
some other ‘action if this is before the courts, 
or we may all get into some problems. 
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Mr. Cunningham: I am satisfied that the 
minister is aware of what is going on. Per- 
haps I could ask him to advise me when he 
does receive Mr, Justice Maloney’s decision 
and possibly to advise me what direction he 
intends to take on that. I tend to think it 
was a legitimate mistake and I am reluctant 
to cast any blame on anybody. 

I would like to find out what your position 
is, Mr. Minister, with regard to the letter 
you received on April 24, 1980, from Thi- 
bodeau-Finch Express Limited of Windsor, 
signed by Larry Thibodeau, the president. 
The letter relates to class L permits and 
the kind of experience that class L permits— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A letter to me? 


Mr. Cunningham: Yes. He was kind enough 
to send one to me. I was just wondering 
whether you were taking a look at it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t recall that cor- 
respondence but I would be pleased to see 
what we can do. 


Mr. Cunningham: It is another avplication 
that was made. Mr. Thibodeau makes refer- 
ence to the fact that he was a respondent 
in a border application placed before the 
board by an American-domiciled carrier, St. 
Lawrence Freightways Inc. of Watertown, 
New York. The application was published 
initially in the Gazette on January 12, 1980, 
in the following terms: 

“Applies for an extraprovincial operating 
licence as follows: for the carriage of goods 
in bond, in transit, through the province of 
Ontario between the following points on the 
international boundary with no pickup or 
delivery in Ontario. Points of exit and entry 
include Cornwall, Johnstown Thousand _ Is- 
lands Bridge near Lansdowne, Queenston, 
Niagara Falls and Fort Erie. Points of exit 
and entry, all points on the Niagara, St. 
Clair, Detroit, St. Marys, Pigeon and Rainy 
Rivers.” ‘ 

The application was brought before the 
board on April 23, 1980, before the chair- 
man, Mr. Marrs and Mr. Duncan. Has this 
matter been concluded, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Alexander: Yes, the matter was with- 
drawn at the time. It was never proceeded 
with by the applicant. 

Mr. Cunningham: They have 
applied? 

Mr. Alexander: They have not reapplied. 
They then applied for a class L licence. The 
letter from Mr. Thibodeau relates to the 
class L licence and has a concern, I take it, 
about the transportation by American car- 
riers through southwestern Ontario on a class 
L licence. I believe what happened with 


not re- 


respect to this applicant was that they then 
applied for a class L licence. As you know, 
a class L licence goes through the ministry. 
and only comes through the board on a 
routine basis; it does not require a hearing 
and there is no demonstration of public 
necessity and convenience. | 

If I recall, I got a copy of the letter of. 
the concern that Mr. Thibodeau was express- 
ing about the use of cheaper Canadian fuel. 
by the American transport. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That just shows how the: 
world turns around 180 degrees. The com- 
plaint we used to get about the class L. 
carriers was that they came in at Sarnia or 
Port Huron, travelled through the land) 
bridge to the Niagara frontier and left the’ 
country without buying fuel and were leav-’ 
ing no dollars in Ontario. Now that the fuel’ 
prices have changed around, the foreign air 
carriers, the auto drivers, the truckers and 
the ships that call at our ports are all taking 
advantage of our fuel and we are still getting 
complaints. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you have any idea.’ 


Mr. Minister, how many gallons are involved’ 
or what the quantity is as far as the ministry 


is concerned? 























Hon. Mr. Snow: I wouldn’t have any idea: 
I know we hear considerable publicity about 
how many American automobiles come across 
the border to fill up with fuel. I have nc 
idea and I doubt if we would have any) 
statistics at all, because we are not really 
involved in it. 

Mr. Philip: That falls under a differen: 
ministry, Mr. Minister. You shouldn't be) 
expected to answer that question. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I wouldn’t have any ide: 
whether the Minister of Revenue, throug}! 
the taxation, would have any idea. I am no} 
so sure his figures would show that either. | 





Mr. Cunningham: They’re required to file 
I believe. | 
Mr. Alexander: It’s $20 a trip. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Under the class L licence) 
they pay a trip permit fee of $20 per tip 
a lump sum fee that supposedly covers thei} 
fuel tax if they are not buying fuel i) 
Ontario. Presumably if they are buying fur’ 
in Ontario because the fuel is cheaper, the: 
are paying a $20 fee plus the fuel tax on th) 
fuel they would purchase. I still don’t thin) 
they would have to file unless they wel 
filing for a refund or something. | 

Mr. Cunningham: I also have a letter fro’ 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associatio: 
signed by its manager, Mr. Keen, date 
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March 11, 1980. With that letter a brief is 
ttached for your consideration, with regard 
0 intercorporate private carriage. Have you 
or yOur ministry reached any policy decision 
with regard to some of the requests they 
lave made? 


_ Hon. Mr. Snow: No, we have not, Mr. 
cunningham. We have received the _ brief 
om the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
ion on intercorporate trucking. Just recently 
ve have received—I haven’t had time to read 
: in detail—a similar brief from the Private 
fotor Truck Council. I believe we have had 
me discussions with the Canadian Industrial 
lraffic League. I don’t know whether we 
ve received a brief from them; I don’t 
elieve we have. 

| From what I have seen in quickly perusing 
he Private Motor Truck Council brief, it 
bemed to be somewhat parallel to the Cana- 
ian Manufacturers’ Association brief. These 
te briefs we have received; as I say, one was 
(ere ‘a couple of months ago and one was 
ceived just in the last week or two. I do 
ot yet have any recommendations ready on 
jose to make to cabinet or the Legislature. 


Mr. Cunningham: I have only one other 
gestion I would like to ask the chairman 
hile he is here and then I will tum it over 
| the other members. How are we getting 


ong with the grandfather applications? 


| 


80 p.m. 





IMr. Alexander: We have approximately 90 
éplications, of which about half have been 
{blished under section 8; that is, they have 
len placed in the Ontario Gazette. They are 
athe stage where what has been applied for 
? be sufficiently defined and public notice 
a be given, but they have not been sche- 
cled for hearings. 

We are still having discussions with the 
adlicants on the other 45 and are attempting 
ti define the application sufficiently to be 
ae to publish it in precise enough terms 
id people to know what they are applying 
f, From the way our calendar is going at 
tl present time, I suspect that hearings 
Wh respect to the probation areas will 
Camence early in the fall. 

Ne haven’t completed the process of get- 
tz enough of them in place to be able to 
diit this spring. At the present time, our 
cendar is pretty well full until June and 
€‘n into July. It is very difficult to get 
Diple together in July or August, particu- 
lay counsel, for that type of application, 
Wich will be a major one. We would like 
torear them all at the same time so that we 





can apply the same principle to all of them. 
But they are coming along quite well. 


Mr. Cunningham: Did you get more in 
that 60-day extension period? 


Mr. Alexander: Quite a few more; maybe 
30 or 40 more in January and F ebruary. 

Could I just respond to a couple of points 
you made, Mr. Cunningham? 

You talked about the possibility of pro- 
ceeding on the basis of affidavits. In fact, 
with respect to unopposed matters, we now 
are proceeding on the basis of affidavits. 
The problem comes when there is an op- 
posed application and the opposition feels it 
has the right to cross-examination, which it 
does under the Statutory Powers Procedure 
Act at the present time. 

I don’t know how we are going to get 
around that. I think we would find that the 
bar and perhaps the Attorney General would 
feel people should have the opportunity to 
cross-examine witnesses when an important 
principle or important application is involved. 
Having sat on applications, I am satisfied 
that the process of cross-examination does 
add a great deal to one’s understanding of 
the case. We can only do that if the wit- 
nesses are there and available to be cross- 
examined. 

I don’t know how to get around that. 
Maybe we could select some cases to put on 
to public hearings ‘and leave the discretion in 
the board to decide which ones are suffi- 
ciently important that witnesses should be 
called and cross-examination involved, while 
setting aside the others to be dealt with on 
an affidavit basis. 

You mentioned energy conservation. I am 
finding that an increasingly difficult subject 
to deal with on the board. We find that even 
though it now has been highlighted by the 
order in council and the policy statement to 
the board, both applicants and respondents 
are using it in ways that would suggest that 
either approving or denying the application 
would improve energy conservation. 

It seems to be the same old problem, that 
there is just so much business going in two 
directions. An applicant is going to take away 
one person’s balanced load and the person 
with the balanced load doesn’t want to lose 
it. It often seems to be the case of taking 
the energy efficiency and transferring it from 
one operator to the other. I don’t know how, 
as a board, we can move dramatically in the 
direction of energy conservation, based on the 
information available to us in the process 
we go through. It is very difficult to decide 
in these cases. Sometimes the best way of 
allowing energy conservation to take place 
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is to allow the marketplace, the people in- 
volved, to make decisions based upon the 
prices they have to pay for fuel and the 
customers they have to be able to serve in 
order to try to establish the most efficient 
operation they can. 

What I am saying is I don’t think the 
board’s ability to highlight energy conserva- 
tion as a principle of public necessity and 
convenience is a panacea to the energy crisis. 
It is something we are paying great attention 
to, but I don’t see any immediate and dra- 
matic results. 

With regard to your first point about op- 
position to applications, our concern is not 
so much over frivolous applications. They 
can be fairly easily handled and fairly easily 
identified. The problem is the ones that are 
strenuously opposed. In the economic con- 
ditions we are facing at the present time, I 
suspect they're going to be even more stren- 
uously opposed, simply because a carrier is 
reluctant to give up the business he has to 
people getting into the field at this point. If 
he sees a shrinking market, he’s going to fight 
for every bit of it he can. Our statute allows 
him to do that, not on a frivolous basis, but 
on a very serious basis. 

Mr. Cunningham: I’m not saying that op- 
position is frivolous in every application that 
is opposed. If you like, I could go through 
my files for letters of complaint I’ve had, and 
outline for you, without even naming the 
applications, the nature of the objections. 

I'll give you one example, and this is a 
case. Dundas Tire made an application. They 
wanted to get a class D licence. They were 
represented by a fellow named Kerr from 
Burlington. They made an application to carry 
Michelin tires from a Toronto location back 
to Dundas and occasionally, if they had a 
damaged tire or whatever, in that same pat- 
tern of movement. 

The only reason they wanted a licence— 
they weren’t in the trucking business and 
had no desire to get in the trucking business 
—was that it was the only way they could 
be compensated by Michelin for the trans- 
port costs. It was convenient for them, if 
they had a service vehicle, or if their truck 
was more or less in the area, to make that 
movement. They made the application and it 
wasn’t granted. 

I’m not complaining on their behalf, but 
they were opposed, and I think they were 
well opposed. The harsh fact of reality is 
that nobody else carries those goods anyway. 

The only advantage for the company was 
that if they were granted the D licence, 
naming that product and that location, they 


would then be able to submit their bills t 
Michelin. Michelin won’t accept their gas i 
or a letter from them indicating this was th 
cost incurred to them for moving the produc 
to Dundas Tire in Dundas. That’s on) 
example. | 


\ 
{ 


Mr. Alexander: The frivolous applicatio 
is fairly easily identifiable. They tend to soy 
themselves out when the opposition finds ot 
from the applicant exactly what they’re ash 
ing for. We find that opposition was arousec 
completely or in part, before the hearing. © 

It results in scheduling problems for u 


To an extent, we receive opposition simp. 
because the opposition want to find out e: 
actly what is being applied for. Sometim 
what’s published doesn’t tell them enoug, 
When they do find out, then they withdray. 
We're happy to see that, because it resolv’ 
problems for us, even though it sometim 
creates gaps in our hearing schedule. As lor 
as it is done well enough in advance so th 
people involved are able to avoid coming | 
a hearing, we're satisfied. | 

But I take your point, and it is a go’ 
one. It is one we're paying attention to. 


Mr. Cunningham: On the subject of ‘) 
affidavit, it really is pretty tough. If someo 
applies for a licence and wants the suppi 
of some people that he most definitely show 
have the business, if it is a one-man or tw) 
man operation and it is any kind of distan’ 
it is a pretty tough proposition to get the g) 
who runs a florist’s shop in Leamington | 
shut the store down for a day or two 4| 
come all the way down to Toronto for | 
application. If you could accept his affida’ 
a sworn affidavit, as supplementary evidenc' 





Mr. Alexander: If it were unopposed, ° 
would accept his affidavit. If it were oppos 
we wouldn’t bring him to Toronto; Ww 
hear it in Windsor or London probably. |: 
the opposition, under the Statutory Pow 


\ 
Procedure Act, could insist this witness 





under oath and ask him to respond to qt: 


tions, I don’t know how we'd get arol i 
that. It is a real problem for us. It adds) 
the cost, but that’s the process. It is. 
everything else. As soon as you get a licer, 
once youre into the club, you're the ! 
one to insist upon the right of o ; 
examination. | 

Mr. 
hazing. | 

Mr. Alexander: That’s right. But ts 
the way the system works, and I don’t k ! 
how you change it. Licensed carriers § 
to forget that at one time they were ~ 
licensed and having the same proble': 


<a 


1 


Cunningham: It’s like  frater/ 
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| We've set the rules and they just play ac- 
cording to them. 


8:40 p.m. 


Mr. Philip: Mr. Alexander, no doubt you’ve 
read several times the standing resources 
development committee report on the in- 
quiry into the Ontario Highway Transport 
Board, prior to your chairmanship. Can you 
tell us which of the recommendations in that 
report you have implemented to date? If you 
didn’t anticipate that question, Mr. Cunning- 
ham or somebody else would have asked it. 


_ Mr. Alexander: The first recommendation 
‘has to do with impartiality. We have drafted, 
‘and it was distributed to the board members, 
memorandum dealing with conflict of in- 
terest. We have had numerous discussions 
with the Ministry of the Attorney General, 
with our counsel and with board members 
about the implications of section 18(b), 
which seems to contain constraints and 
restraints on board members. 

We received, as the resources develop- 
ment committee did, a copy of a letter from 
the Law Society of Upper Canada, indicating 
chey were satisfied that the rules of conduct 
set out for members of the legal profession 
n Ontario were sufficient to cover the con- 
erns of this committee with respect to ap- 
5earances before administrative tribunals of 
‘he board. 
| There is an additional indication they felt 
t would be improper and inappropriate for 
. provincial board to set up its own rules. 
‘hat was a matter the resources develop- 
nent committee took the initiative with as 
ar as the Law Society of Upper Canada is 
oncerned. We have not pursued that any 


urther. 


| Mr. Philip: Are you saying the position 
f the Law Society of Upper Canada is that, 
you were to set a series of rules similar 
» those of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
iission, that would be improper in the view 
the law society? 

‘Mr. Alexander: Yes. I take it from the way 
1eir letter was worded that they felt very 
rongly that not only were the rules in the 
tw society handbook—which is issued to all 
‘wyers—sufficiently comprehensive and suffi- 
ently stringent to cover the areas of con- 
*m to the resources committee, but also 
would be inappropriate for our board to 
tablish its own rules. We have not pursued 
‘at any further. Mind you, it’s a joint 
sponsibility of the resources development 
mmittee, the ministry and the board to 


} 


fue at. 
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Mr. Philip: When you say you have not 
pursued it any further, is that an indication 
that you accept that position as being a 
valid one, or that you’re still] discussing that 
position, or that you're still discussing the 
possibility of setting your own rules and 
justifying them? 

Mr. Alexander: Maybe I should make a 
distinction between the rules of conduct and 
our own procedural rules. We are developing 
our own procedural rules on a day-to-day 
basis and attempting to publish them. Some 
of those involve concepts from these other 
rules, but they are not in conflict with them. 
They are certainly not extensions of them. 

We are developing our own procedural 
rules, but we would not introduce into our 
own procedures a rule that would be in con- 
flict with, or in addition to, anything that is 
already covered in the law society rules of 
conduct. 


Mr. Philip: You will admit that the rules 
of conduct, as defined by the ICC, are quite 
distinct from the rules of procedure, and, 
therefore, any rules of conduct that you do 
decide on would be quite distinct from the 
procedural rules, even though your proced- 
ures might affect the conduct? 


Mr. Alexander: That’s right. The procedure 
might be a reflection of the rule of conduct. 
In other words, it might embody it. 


Mr. Philip: An example of the kind of 
procedure that might affect the conduct is 
the recommendation that no member of the 
board involve himself in the decision-making 
process unless he is present throughout as a 
member of a panel hearing the case. It is my 
understanding that you are following that 
rule of procedure. 


Mr. Alexander: I think that is stated in 
section 18(b)(4), if I am correct, which 
makes it quite clear that only the people who 
sit can make the decision. I think that is 
fundamental. 

I should also say that section 18(b)(1) 
makes it clear that members can discuss with 
other members for the purpose simply of 
consultation, and I think that is necessary, 
particularly if your concern is to have con- 
sistency in decision-making, It is particularly 
true with new board members who have to 
have the opportunity to discuss general con- 
cepts and policies with other board members. 
But it is clear and well understood that only 
the people who sit make the decision. That is 
their prerogative; they are the ones who sign 
it, and they can’t involve anyone else in the 
process. 
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Mr. Philip: Is it clear under your rules of 
procedure, or at least in some way perhaps 
informally understood, that such a consulta- 
tion originates with the person who is hear- 
ing the case and not with a person who is 
not involved directly in the case? 


Mr. Alexander: I think that is what hap- 
pens. That is not a formal, written rule. 


Mr. Philip: In other words, if I were to set 
down a possible rule of conduct, I might say 
it would be improper for a member of the 
board who is not hearing a case to initiate a 
discussion on that case with the member who 
is hearing the case. I would consider that to 
be interfering in some way and possibly open- 
ing myself up on the board to the charge of 
influencing in some way the decision of the 
case. 

On the other hand, if I am hearing a case 
and I seek the advice of the chairman or 
some other member of the board, then that, 
of course, would be quite different. One is 
the seeking of the advice; the other might be 
misinterpreted, perhaps wrongfully so and 
in most cases perhaps absolutely wrongly, as 
influencing in some way without cause? 


Mr. Alexander: It is difficult to draw lines 
like that and make rules, because the initia- 
tive may not be clear in any particular case. 
It may simply be two members having a dis- 
cussion, and one saying to the other, “You 
had a case that was similar to one that I 
had,” and a discussion beginning, one party 
not intending to initiate the discussion. 

We are evolving that way, we are begin- 
ning that way; and it seems to me, when you 
have a group of members who are meeting 
regularly and discussing regularly, those sorts 
of rules would be very difficult to enforce, 
They would create a fair amount of inhibi- 
tion with the members in discussing matters 
with each other, which is necessary if they 
are going to have some common basis of 
understanding of what they are doing. 


Mr. Philip: Allowing for that free flow of 
discussion, which I think is necessary, as you 
say, for new members of the board, if it is 
inappropriate, and I certainly would con- 
sider it inappropriate, for me to call you if 
you were sitting on a case and to say, “I 
have a constituent who has an application 
and he is a good guy” or for whatever reas- 
on, surely it might be similarly inappropriate 
for another board member or anyone else to 
approach somebody who is in ‘a judicial func- 
tion and bring up a particular case. 

I am just suggesting to you that unless 
that is understood, you may find yourself, 
further down the line—perhaps not under 
your chairmanship, but years after all of this 
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is forgotten—at the point where there will 
be a case where somebody will say that so- 
and-so made a decision and then he was 
called into so-and-so’s office, and we would 
go through the whole ugly business we have 
been through. I am saying in that instance it 
may well be worth your while to determine 
who initiates, accepting the need for free- 
flow information and consultation. 

I will get on to another topic, that of the 
report, and that is one I feel very strongly 
about. Our committee recommended that a_ 
registry of complaints be established and _ 
maintained in a centralized complaint-hand- | 
ling centre and be open for inspection by the | 
public, By the public, we meant anyone who 
may want an application, or a solicitor, or 
anyone who wants to apply for an operating | 
authority. Do you feel that would be a great; 
criticism of who is applying for an operating : 
authority, that it is very costly to go out | 
and bang the bushes to get witnesses to prove) 
there is dissatisfaction with the present! 
operators and therefore, to prove there is, 
a market or a necessity for their service? Do. 
you agree that this kind of recommendation, 





if implemented, would ‘be of assistance in 
overcoming those who perhaps argue de- 
regulation on those grounds? 
8:50 p.m. | 


Mr, Alexander: There are two aspects to’ 





that. I see the initiation of a complaints’ 
registry as being helpful to the ministry in| 
terms of its investigation and enforcement. 
Those are the things that give them lead: 
into questions of the operation of the vari-! 
ous licence holders. It is often on the basis 
of those things that full-fledged investiga: 
tions, reports and enforcement take place. | 

It is my understanding of the ICC at the 
present time that most enforcement is basec 
upon that type of complaint. They don't gi 
out and look for contraventions, but com 
upon them in that manner; so you do build 
up a file on a carrier, and a type of record! 

The concern we have at the board is mor! 
of a legalistic one. If you have a file of let; 
ters of complaint, what weight do you giv’ 
to them, given that they are not sworn, that ‘ 
is very difficult to bring the people in to co 
roborate what they said and that they car’ 
not be cross-examined? These are very lega 
istic terms, but you can see the possibilil 
of that being abused by someone who wante) 
to build a case against someone simply © 
having letters of complaint written. 
board has no basis of being able to determir 
the veracity of the letter or the integrity ' 
the complainant. 


Mr. Philip: Surely the onus, though, is © 
the applicant to go through these files th 
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are open to him, to decide which ones will 
build his case, and to submit those refer- 
ences, those letters or those people to the 
kind of cross-examination that would come 
in any kind of application. 

As a matter of fact, that is what he does 
anyway. The only difference now is that he 
has got to go out and, I submit to you, is 
more likely to trump up weak witnesses who 
may be more open to hearsay and trying to 
please the applicant. If you do have an on- 
going file, the applicant can say, “Here are a 
series of complaints; this seems to be the 
pattern and, therefore, I can bring in these 
people to prove my case, or they will stand 
up before the board.” 

_ It is not your job as a board to find out, 
at least during the hearing of an applica- 
tion, whether these witnesses stand up or 
not; it is the job of the applicant. When you 
have a series of complaints, as you have said, 
your role surely is only to initiate action to 
find out whether the operating authority 
should be removed, regardless of whether 
there are applications for that same operating 
authority. 

_ Mr. Alexander: That would be a ministry 
function, at least under the interpretation of 
the act at the present time. The initiation of 
a referral would be with the ministry. I think 
that is appropriate, because they have the 
investigation and enforcement functions and 
they can make a decision about whether to 
go about laying charges or making a ref- 
erence to the board. 

| I agree with you. I think it is a very valu- 
able function. There are two aspects to it. 
One is the consumer service aspect; that is, 
simply being able to determine, and maybe 
satisfy, someone who is dissatisfied as a user 
of a service. The other is building up a 
‘ecord against that licence holder. They are 
swo distinct things and they both should be 
‘ollowed up by someone. 

_ Mr. Philip: Would the minister care to 
comment? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sorry; what— 

Mr. Philip: I think Mr, Alexander just 
‘xpressed some support for our all-party 
‘ommittee recommendation that a registry of 
jomplaints be established ‘and maintained at 
_ centralized complaint-handling centre. 

| Hon. Mr. Snow: I agree with Mr. Alex- 
nder that, if that were to be set up, it 
hould be in the ministry and not in the 
ard, 

Mr. Philip: You say, if it could be set up; 
' would be— 


| 





Hon. Mr. Snow: I said if it were to be 
set up; I did not say it could be set up. 

Mr. Philip: My question to you is, when 
will it be set up? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not prepared to 
answer that question, 

Mr. Philip: Can you at least answer the 
question about whether it will be set up? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is 
sideration. 

Mr. Philip: When can we have the results 
of your consideration? 


under con- 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It is a recommendation— 
and I am not making light of it, Mr. Chair- 
man—that deserves consideration. I do not 
think it is the role of the licensing body to 
carry such a file. 

The ministry now maintains a file on in- 
fractions. We have ‘a file on every carrier re- 
garding the number of oversize vehicle situa- 
tions—the number of overloads, overwidths 
or overlengths; all those types of records— 
so we know the carrier’s record. You have to 
get this information in focus. For a company 
with five trucks to have 50 overloads in a 
year is a pretty serious situation. But for a 
company that has 500 trucks to have 50 over- 
loads in a year is—I wouldn’t say acceptable 
—perhaps more in reason, 

I am not dismissing the idea of 'a com- 
plaints register. I think it could be main- 
tained in a way similar to the way we main- 
tain a list that can give la report on the 
number of, say, overloads. 

We could also enumerate consumer com- 
plaints, whether about poor service, lost 
shipments or unsettled claims. That informa- 
tion certainly would be worthwhile to have. 
I accept the question of the authenticity of 
the complaints because, as we all know, 
we sometimes get complaints that are not 
very authentic, which is the point 'Mr. Alex- 
ander has raised. 

I am not saying I am going to give you a 
commitment that we are going to implement 
that today. I would like to look into the re- 
sources, the amount of staff and cost involved 
in maintaining such a register. This type of 
thing, like any new program or expansion 
of a program, would have to get Management 
Board approval and so on to implement it. 
From our point of view in terms of enforce- 
ment and statistics, that is certainly worth 
looking at. 

(Mr. Philip: What happened to the sugges- 
tion of the select committee for a consumer 
hot line in the moving industry? Are you 
satisfied that is not necessary? How many 
cases are referred to you from the Ministry of 
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Consumer and Commercial Relations? I 
would imagine the average consumer, if he 
feels that he is being ripped off by a mover 
or has a disagreement with a mover, prob- 
ably calls the Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations rather than your 
ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe the moving in- 
dustry has its own association involving all 
the people in the household goods moving 
industry. Perhaps Mark Larratt-Smith could 
explain it in more detail, but they have an 
industry-run complaints bureau, which I 
understand is quite satisfactorily looking into 
and dealing with consumer complaints about 
the moving industry. 


Mr. Philip: One of the questions that has 
always amused me—and you may not want to 
answer it, but I would appreciate an answer 
if you would care to give one—is, did you 
threaten the moving industry with enforcing 
the select committee’s report unless they did 
something themselves? 

9 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I never threatened any- 
body in my life, Mr. Chairman—except mem- 
bers of the opposition, of course. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think it is safe to say that 
any time there are recommendations that 
government should take action, a responsible 
organization or group of companies will 
move towards trying to—I don’t like to use 
the term “clean up their act,” but that is 
what it amounts to. I don’t think that is 
unusual at all. In fact, I think it’s sometimes 
a good way to keep on top of them. 

Mr. Philip: In a roundabout way I think 
you just said yes, but I won't press you any 
further. 

I wonder, Mr. Alexander, if you have seen 
a copy of a speech made by Stephen Flood 
to the Sault Ste. Marie Lakeshore Kiwanis 
Club. It brings up a number of issues which 
I think are fascinating. In view of the limited 
time, you perhaps won’t want to address all 
of them tonight, but I would appreciate your 
comments at some time on them. Ill quote a 
couple of them. He says: 

“How can one talk about deregulation or 
regulation if we don’t know what they want 
the trucking industry to achieve?” 

He gives examples of confusion and says: 

“I want to go through the Minister of 
Transportation and Communications’ outline 
of objectives for the trucking industry. First 
of all, we are to support Ontario’s economic 
productivity. Okay, you know that it makes 
an awful lot of sense for a trucking company 
to support Ontario’s economic productivity, 


because we move more goods than all the: 
other modes combined. Any activity by a 
trucking company that doesn’t promote a 
good healthy economy is self-defeating.” 

Then he says: “So as an objective it’s fine: 
for us to support Ontario economic produc- 
tivity; the question is how.” 

I wonder if the minister is going to set 
such broad objectives. I suppose he is guar- 
anteed that everybody is going to agree with) 
them and they are going to be met, but I. 
just wonder if he wants to comment on that. 
one. 

Let me go through a few of them and 
then the minister can take his pick. I think 
it’s a beautiful speech. I wish that I had 
written it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Didn’t you? 

Mr. Philip: No, I didn’t. 

“We are to use capital equipment and/| 
manpower resources efficiently. What does 
‘efficiently’ mean?” 

Maybe Mr. Alexander has some definition 
of efficiency. That brings up the whole thing 
that Mr. Cunningham was talking about:) 


what is efficiency and how do you weigh the’ 





\ 


energy component in today’s society? i 
“Does it mean that we do jit with the least: 
amount of capital, the least amount of equip-' 
ment, the least amount of manpower? Is that. 
efficiency? Or does efficiency mean that we 
give a certain level of service? / 
“The next objective is to promote the. 
efficient use of energy and minimize empty 
movements. That is a fairly specific request: 
We are going to be efficient energy-wise and, 
reduce empty miles, but at what cost? Ir, 
other words, do we order all the shippers ir 
Toronto selling to customers in Sault Ste; 
| 





Marie to take a number and then pick ut 
their freight starting on Monday morning anc, 
proceeding in a certain sequence, perfectly ir . 
order, then deliver it? That would be tre! 
mendously energy-efficient.” | 

It goes on to Say: i 

“But will it be consistent with the nent 
goal, which is to be responsive to the exist _ 
ing market demands and change thereto! 
both in terms of the level] and type of serv | 
ice? What about the receiver in Sault Ste 
Marie who wants goods on Wednesday bu’ 
there isn’t service scheduled until Wednes 
day at 4 p.m.?” i 

That brings up the whole matter of same 
day service that we discussed in the selec 
committee. It may be absolutely unreason 
able to expect that kind of service at a im 
when energy conservation is a prime ob 
jective. 
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“Are we to have competition if, in effect, 
having competition will promote empty 
miles?” 

_ Those are some of the questions that Mr. 
Flood poses, and I think they are valid 
questions. If they are going to have objec- 
tives and goals in this ministry, then they 
ave to be spelled out in such a way that 
we can understand them and not be this 
kind of motherhood stuff that no one has 
been able to understand. I am sure that you 
at the Ontario Highway Transport Board 
find it very difficult when you are trying to 
interpret necessity and convenience. 

Mr. Alexander: You're right in the sense 
that that is the first statement of the public 
sommercial vehicle order in council. That is 
the policy statement that is the major thesis 
amder which the board is operating at the 
present time. We consider the precepts there 
-o be relative. To an extent, they are con- 
wadictory. Our function is to attempt to 
shape them and to give them some meaning. 
We are getting a great deal of assistance 
rom the legal profession, and some imagina- 
ive assistance. 

| The problem we see is that they can be 
ised one way by one lawyer for an appli- 
sant and another way by the same lawyer 
‘or a respondent. We have to try to come 
1p with some understanding that results in 
volicy that gives some sort of direction. 


| Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Alexander, wouldn’t 
rou say that if the cabinet guidelines on 
bolicy were so black and white on ruled 
ages that there would be conflicts and that 
vould really tie the Ontario Highway Trans- 
vort Board’s hands so much that there would 
ve no discretion in the hands of the board 
deal with the eyeball-to-eyeball situation 
‘ou have in hhearing a case and hearing the 
vitness and the applicant? 

_Mr. Alexander: To an extent, it is a reflec- 
on of the reality of the case that is before 
s. We get these competing factors every 
ime. We get someone who has a good case 
or energy conservation and we get someone 
yho says that energy conservation may be 
me for one carrier, but his production line 
' going to shut down tomorrow unless he 
as same-day service. Those conflicts are 
herent in the sorts of applications that 
ome before us. 

Productivity and efficiency are words we 
ll use, and we seem to use them more and 
/ore now that we are going into a recession. 
hey are watchwords that are of concern. 
he problem to anyone who is in the posi- 
on of making decisions is to try to give 
em definition. That is what we try to do. 
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But they do reflect the reality of the hard 
decisions we have to make from day to day. 


Mr. Philip: I can see you make policy by 
making certain decisions and by recording 
them. By being able to point to certain 
decisions as being key decisions, you evolve 
policy. But surely a lot of the policy has to 
come from the Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications. 

I look at the next objective: “Trucking 
is to be provided by an appropriate mix of 
small, medium and large carriers.” That is 
a very ambiguous objective. Surely what you 
have to have is some statement at some point 
in time by the ministry saying: “In our 
analysis of the present economy of Ontario 
and in our analysis of our economic objec- 
tives, there seems to be an unreasonable mix 
of large, multinational, foreign-based com- 
panies,” or “Certain carriers of a certain size 
don’t seem to be getting their fair share of 
the market,” and, therefore, this is one of 
the considerations you take into account in 
applications before the board. 

Again, at this point in time, because of 
the energy crisis the ministry might say: 
“Same-day service should only be given 
when it is related to this type of product, 
and less weight should be given to other 
types of products, unless proved otherwise.” 
The onus would then be on the shipper to 
prove to the ministry that his product de- 
served a higher priority. 

Without that policy, you are basically fly- 
ing by intuition and by whatever may have 
been done in the past in trying to interpret 
the ministry. I just don’t see it. We have the 
legislative framework now for the minister to 
give policy. I say to you that unless he starts 
answering those questions he is not doing the 
job that the act we all approved gave him 
the power to do. 

9:10 p.m. 

Mr. Gilbert: This is the tightrope you walk, 
as the minister said, when youre trying to 
outline policy to the board. You run a real 
danger of taking over the board’s function. 
To go back to the comment you made, Mr. 
Philip, about saying there appears to be too 
large a mix, I think that is a follow-up to 
the policy. 

We had a great deal of discussion in com- 
ing up with the policy that ended up by 
order in council. Jt may be, in your terms, 
too broad, but I think it has to be accom- 
panied by a follow-up to see if what is hap- 
pening in the board has changed anything. 
That goes back to what the chairman was 
saying earlier, that it is too early to see 
whether the decisions are having any real 
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effect on energy. I think it is a continuing 
thing. It is not only coming up with policy; 
it is a follow-up to see whether the board’s 
actions actually have changed anything once 
the policy has been given, 

Mr. Philip: I am suggesting, though, that 
the policies are so broad that the board is 
open to criticism that perhaps should be 
levelled at the minister if bad decisions are 
made. I suggest to you, for example, that it 
is the minister’s role to decide whether com- 
petition is needed in a particular area with 
the railway because we need to open up an 
area and, therefore, to send the policy direc- 
tive to the board saying, “In this type of 
instance, with these kinds of economic objec- 
tives in this province, here are some of the 
considerations that you might want to use in 
consideration of applicants in this particular 
instance for these economic reasons.” The 
ministry does not do this under these objec- 
tives. They are so broad that you can justify 
anything under them. 

If that act is to mean anything, then you 
have to follow up with something more spe- 
cific than this. I am not saying, Mr. Minister, 
that you tell Mr. Alexander and his board 
what decisions they make, but you certainly 
have to have something more specific than 
this, because the industry does not understand 
it—obviously the executive vice-president of 
the Ontario Trucking Association does not 
understand it, or he would not ask these 
questions—and I don’t understand it, Quite 


frankly, I don’t think the board does either. 


Mr. Alexander: I can say two things. One 
is that, to an extent, those guidelines reflect— 
and that is one of five guidelines; others are 
more specific. Mr. Philip, you may know 
there are guidelines that cover the class W, 
there are guidelines that cover cartage situ- 
ations, and we fully expect what you are 
suggesting with respect to specific matters, 
that we would get additional guidelines if 
the government felt that additional direction 
was required to be given to us. 

But, to a large extent, the general guide- 
line is a reflection on what the board had 
been attempting to do in a rather inarticulate 
way in the past. Many of those considerations 
have been at the heart of the board’s 
decision-making process and have been, in 
part, a public necessity and convenience. To 
the extent that they now are public, people 
at least know the sorts of arguments that 
make an impression on the board, We regard 
that as an important first step. 

We also think that it is going to take time 
to see what happens, how they are applied. 


The British North America Act—I don’t mean 
to bring this up this week— 

Mr. Philip: It is the wrong week to do it, 
it was last week. 


Mr. Alexander: It did not mean anything 
for 100 years, and it is still a growing and 
living document. It is what happens to it 
over time. I think you will see that these 
guidelines will have more meaning once the 
profession becomes more familiar with them, 
because there are situations to which they are 
relevant and I think we are going to be. 
coming more to grips with them in the next 
year or two. | 

What the deputy minister said is quite cor-_ 
rect. What we need to do after a year or) 
two is monitor what has happened and see if. 
we have achieved anything in terms of those. 
objectives over the period of time that we 
have been applying them. | 


Mr. Philip: I think what we are into is 
perhaps a philosophical difference between 
me and the minister. I see the role of govern-| 
ment as the— | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Obviously, there always 
has been quite a philosophical difference be-. 
tween Mr. Philip and myself. i 


Mr. Philip: I happen to believe that govern-. 
ment is there to lead. I believe that the role. 
of government is to involve itself in the plan- 
ning process and that transportation is an, 
essential element in that planning process, in. 
that the economic priorities of the govern-| 
ment must be set up and must be translated) 
into policy that, in turn, finds its way to the 
board through the act we all passed. The 
board, therefore, is to make decisions on ap- 
plications in the light of the economic policies 
the government sets up and the Minister of 
Transport and Communications translates to. 
the board through policy directives. | 

These objectives, so far, are too broad 
They allow you to get off the hook and justify. 
practically any decision. Then the board. 
which should not be blamed, is the one that 
often gets blamed or will be blamed for bad. 
decisions, be it the Greyhound-Gray Coach’ 
application, the UPS application or any one, 
of a number of other controversial applica! 
tions. I think you have a certain responsibility 
not to have the board take the hell for de 
cisions you should be making in terms 0 
policy, and these policies should change from 
time to time. | 

You showed leadership, admittedly strug” 
gling and kicking under the boot of Ma) 
Rapoport and a number of other people 
when you finally decided to put a freeze Or 


R licences, because there were too many 1 














the market then for the economy to stand. 
I say that was a policy directive, Based on 
your indications that there was a need for 
loosening up on those R licences, you then 
sent out a policy directive to the board that 
in effect said, “You can loosen up because 










_ Hon. Mr. Snow: No, we didn’t say that at 
all. We said to the board that it should hold 
fagonal hearings on the R licence situation 
-o bring forward all parties, obtain evidence 
and report on its recommendations as to 
whether there were sufficient R_ licences, 


| Mr. Philip: That was another way of say- 
ing to the board: “There are some areas now 
hat probably do not have enough dump 
rucks in our opinion. You had better find 
jut what is happening at the local scene, 
vecause our general directive of a freeze on 
\ licences no longer makes any sense.” 

, It made sense for you to make the decision, 
Ve applauded it when you finally did that. 
t probably made sense when you loosened 
p which was the result of your decision. 
ut at least in that instance you showed 
eo leadership. I am saying you have not 
own leadership since then except for the 
et you passed that gave you the power to 
tt objectives. 





‘Hon. Mr. Snow: That act was passed just 
‘year ago or thereabouts. The policy guide- 
nes were developed, and transmitted to the 
Hed These guidelines will continue to be 
ided to or modified, or new guidelines may 
‘me up from time to time. I don’t believe 
€ guidelines the ministry submits to the 
bard should be so concise that, in effect, 
e grant licences. 


(Mr. Philip: You keep bringing up that red 
irring when you know very well I have 
iver suggested that, and nobody has sug- 
(sted that. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You suggested it just a 
iv minutes ago. 

Mr. Philip: I certainly did not, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You suggested just a few 
Toutes ago that there should be guidelines 
Sprecise as to say there are additional car- 


Trs of a certain size needed in a certain 


ala, 
} 
Mr. Philip: That is an economic decision. 
I doesn’t say that John Brown gets his 
alication granted, It simply says we have 
U wrong mix in terms of carriers. There 
iyuite a difference. 


Mr. Gilbert: There is no proof of that at 
th time. As I was saying, you have to 
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monitor what is ‘actually happening to come 
up with these follow-up comments. 

I also would like to say, Mr. Philip, that 
those are the formal guidelines that are 
given to the board; but at the same time, 
the board is given a copy of the ministry’s 
five-year guidelines, which are produced each 
year. I know they are informal and what 
have you, but the board is presented with 
those guidelines, which make information 
available to the board as to the overall direc- 
tion in which the province is going as far as 
transportation is concerned. I would think 
the board chairman and his members would 
be aware of that. I agree they are not formal 
guidelines as going by order in council, but 
certainly there are guidelines that are com- 
ing out of the ministry. 

9:20 p.m. 


Mr. Philip: One last question: In the 
applications before the board, am I to under- 
stand that if I were to use as part of my 
application the labour relations record of the 
company I am seeking to compete with, that 
would be ruled out of order? 

Mr. Alexander: What is your question? 


Mr. Philip: As part of my evidence, if I 
can ‘bring proof of a bad labour relations 
record with the present carrier on that route, 
the carrier I wish to compete with, and 
therefore get an operating authority, am I 
correct in saying that would be ruled in- 
admissible evidence before the board? 


Mr. Alexander: It wouldn’t be ruled in- 
admissible. If it were presented in a form 
the board could accept as evidence, it would 
be admitted. The question is what weight 
it is to be given. That would entirely be 
relevant to whether it relates to the question 
of public necessity and need—that is, whether 
that labour relations record has had some 
impact on the ability of this carrier to per- 
form his responsibilities as a licence holder. 
That could be relevant. 


Mr. Philip: I had a call from a trucker 
today who said his company and his union 
were so worried about successful applications 
against their company and the proof of serv- 
ice that it is not uncommon for his company 
to call up drivers who admit they are either 
not feeling well or that they are tired, asking 
them to get back on the road and deliver a 
service. 

The union is uptight in this particular case 
about added competition coming into that 
area and, therefore, is reluctant to press its 
issue on the safety grounds. The employees 
are worried about the competition from other 
companies in ‘the successful application. So 
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safety and employee relations are being 
violated out of fear by the union and fear 
by the company. 

I suggest that in instances like that, per- 
haps the employer-employee relationship in 
a company should be considered against the 
applicant. He will say, “J have met with the 
union. We cannot deliver this service because 
we have X number of employees. Here is 
how we are using them, and same-day serv- 
‘ce or next-day service doesn't make sense 
under these circumstances. We tried it and 
this is what happens.” I am wondering 
whether you accept that kind of evidence 
before the board. 


Mr. Alexander: It would really be a ques- 
tion of whether it would get in front of the 
board. We wouldn’t be aware of it unless 
someone brought it up. It could certainly be 
presented to us and evaluated, but I suspect 
in circumstances like that we would never 
hear about it. 


Mr. Philip: Do you very often have, other 
than in a case like the Greyhound, Gray 
Coach or UPS application, unions appearing 
before the board? 


Mr. Alexander: No. Very rarely. 


Mr. Philip: The CP case was brought up in 
my leadoff statement. Have you any com- 
ments on that? 


Mr. Alexander: No, I don’t. I noticed it 
was covered by the ministry at that time. It 
certainly was my understanding of what the 
situation was, and there is nothing really I 
could add to that. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I wanted to 
raise a matter having to do with a problem 
in our part of the country that involves a 
company by the name of Music Mann Leas- 
ing Limited. That is a very nice-sounding 
name, but it has created some considerable 
discord—far more discord than harmony, in 
terms of its operation and its impact upon 
the chartered bus lines in our part of the 
province. 

As I understand it, what this operation is 
doing is really circumventing the law. The 
buses are leased to a group that wishes to 
charter a bus for a specific purpose. The 
driver is provided. I don’t know about any 
other arrangements with respect to insurance 
or any of those things. But the fact is that 
through this leasing arrangement, this com- 
pany is able to circumvent the public com- 
mercial vehicles licensing requirements. 

It is of great concern to the bus lines that 
are licensed because obviously it has an im- 
pact on the business they do. These people 
corne in and are able to offer cheaper rates 
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because their overhead isn’t as great. They | 
don’t have the same requirements. They can) 
fly in and fly out so to speak. It really is. 
quite disturbing to the legitimate chartered | 
bus lines in the area. A fee is being charged | 
to move those people from one place to an- 
other and back again. Yet these people don’t 
come under the provisions of the Public 
Commercial Vehicles Licensing Act. | 
My question is what can be done about. 
this because it doesn’t really seem fair. As a 
matter of fact, it is a discouragement to the 
legitimate operators. Why should they go to. 
the bother of proving their case before the 
board if someone else can come in and oper: | 
ate completely unlicensed in terms of the 
public commercial vehicles board and do it 
apparently unhampered? Obviously this op- 
eration has found a loophole in the act. I 
guess Mr, Alexander doesn’t really have the. 
responsibility of enforcement—that belongs to 
the minister—but my question really is, if 
there is a loophole in the act is it going to 
he plugged, and if so, how quickly? 4 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, this is 
really something that shouldn't be asked of 
Mr. Alexander because it is not a matter of 
licensing or an application before the board, 
at all. I don’t believe Music Mann ever made 
an application to the board. I am very 
familiar with the situation. There have beer 
a number of charges laid under the Public 
Vehicles Act. This is not the Public Com’ 
mercial Vehicles Act. 
Mr. Gaunt: Oh, the PV act, right. | 
Hon. Mr. Snow: The Public Vehicles Ac. 
is the act that covers the bus industrv. It i 
certainly of considerable concern to the bu 
operators right across the province. We ar) 
reviewing it. We have had cases in th, 
courts, which I won’t attempt to go into ft 
detail. We have had some convictions in th: 
courts and we have lost other cases in th) 
courts. There is certainly a weakmess in th’ 
lecislation and we are pursuing that vigo! 
ously at the moment. 
Mr. Gaunt: How vigorously? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Very vigorously. 


Mr. Gaunt: Are you going to introduce 4 
amendment to the act, and if so, when? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: All in the fullness of tim 


Mr. Gaunt: That McKeoughism can 8 
you out of a lot. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: With all due respect, th| 
is a matter that is under very active ¢0) 
sideration right now. Amending legislatic | 
has a process to go through so I cant t 
you I am going to continue this tomorrow ' 
next week. All I can say is that it is a matt’ 













































we are very concerned about and pursuing 
actively right now. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
a supplementary? I think I face the same 
sroblem in my area. Are we talking about 
regular bus routes, or are we talking about 
xtra bus routes that take away from the 
regular routes? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, I am talking about char- 
ers. Where the women’s institute wants to 


ome down here to Toronto or wants to 
o to the CNE. 


:30 p.m. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Yes, but in many cases 
nere are regular bus routes that take them 
n this trip so there is a couple of hours’ 
ifference. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, that’s not really the 
twation. We have done a considerable study 
n the whole economics of the motor coach 
jdustry in Ontario, and on the importance 
[ the charter operations to the scheduled 
yute carriers. I am sure not all, but I think 
am safe in saying most bus line operators 
ho operate regularly scheduled runs of 
ae type or another also have charter privi- 
ges covering the district of their operation. 
he smaller and medium-sized bus compan- 
s rely rather heavily on their charter opera- 
ons in some cases to cross-subsidize un- 
‘ofitable scheduled routes. This is an im- 
ortant business to them. 

It is perhaps less important to some of the 
ajor inter-city carriers who tend to make 
ie bulk of their revenue from their major 
‘heduled routes. But certainly as you get 
‘0 rural Ontario, many of these smaller 
“erators get much better utilization of their 
cuipment in off-hours to take groups to 
ickey games, service clubs, meetings and 
« sorts of things like this. The problem is 
tit a certain amount of the cream is being 
smmed, I guess you would say, off this 
lsiness by certain operators who don’t have 
cerating licences and have been doing it 
der the guise of a leasing situation. This 
ithe problem Mr. Gaunt and yourself and 
Qiers are encountering. 


Mr. J. Johnson: My supplementary would 
© that I hope some consideration would be 
gen to letting the people running regular 
mites have the benefit of these extra routes 
Owhatever you want to call it, to encourage 
tim to give increased transportation. In 
whe areas in Ontario, in Mr. Gaunt’s and 


) ne particularly, we need all the extra bus 
Ss 








(vice We can get. 


| Ton. Mr. Snow: That is perfectly right. 
W in the ministry over the last few months 
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have done an extensive study with the co- 
operation of the bus industry into the whole 
economics of bus lines and their degree of 
dependence upon charter operations, tour 
operators and ‘bus parcel express, for in- 
stance, as supplements to their revenue. We 
are very cognizant of the fact that any great 
increase in this type of cream-skimming 
would have a very serious effect on the 
overall industry. I ‘hope to be able to come 
forward with some answers in the very near 
future. 


Mr. Gaunt: Would it be possible to have 
such an amendment this session? 

Hon. Mr, Snow: Anything is possible. 

Mr. Gaunt: I want to underline again that 
it is a serious problem. There are three or 
four companies in the area who operate reg- 
ular routes and who do have a fairly sizeable 
charter business in addition to that. They are 
being very adversely affected by this. My 
understanding is that this company is in the 
process of purchasing an additional fleet of 
buses, some 10 or 12 additional buses to 
operate in this way. I think that operation 
should be stopped. If they want to conform 
to the law like everyone else, fine, then there 
is no problem. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Then they should be 
licensed. 


Mr. Gaunt: Then they should be licensed. 
That’s fine, that’s quite proper. They make 
application and go through the same hoops 
as everyone else. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We had an_ interesting 
situation in my own area a matter of a few 
weeks ago. Maybe some of you read in the 
local press about the famous event called 
the Boyne stag. It was a stag party held by 
an organization to raise funds to take a 
certain group of hockey Supporters to a cer- 
tain hockey game. According to news and 
press articles, certain actions went on at this 
particular stag party that may hhave been a 
bit indiscreet. I am sure you know what I’m 
talking about. 

Mr. Gaunt: We don’t have those up in 
Huron-Bruce. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In any case, funds were 
supposedly raised. If you read some of the 
local press in the Milton area, you will get 
all the details which I won’t recite into 
Hansard. The somewhat comical part of it 
was about a week and a half after this so- 
called stag was held—I read all about it in 
the paper—I got a call from the local bus 
operator who, to add insult to injury, found 
out the funds raised at this event were used 
to hire Music Mann Leasing Limited to 
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come into town and steal the trip away from 
the local bus operator to take this group to a 
hockey game. 

Mr. Gaunt: You have some first-hand ex- 
perience with Music Mann, I can see. 

Mr. Makarchuk: The girls were imported 
as well. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Probably the girls were 
imported too, I’m not sure. 


Mr. Gaunt: I understand that one of the 
principals in the company is called Quinn. I 
believe he was the subject of some consider- 
able discussion last year at the inquiry before 
this committee. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If that is the case, J am 
certainly not aware of it. 


Mr. Gaunt: I can’t verify it. The bus 
operator who came to me with the informa- 
tion said Mr. Quinn was one of three prin- 
cipals in the company. 

Mr. J. Johnson: What company? 

Mr. Gaunt: Music Mann. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Music Mann? No relation 
apparently. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I understand there may 
be a man by the name of Quinn connected 
with it but apparently he is no relation to 
the Quinn in the trucking business. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Minister, I am a little 
bit disturbed about this. I sat in on that hear- 
ing and I was very concerned, about the im- 
plications levelled against Mr. Shoniker, a 
man I respect. The name you mentioned was 
brought up many times. I am very concerned 
that it should be mentioned again. I would 
like it clarified, if not tonight, certainly by 
the time we have another meeting, if this 
same name ‘applies. I don’t want to go 
through another of these hearings. I am ex- 
tremely agitated by the implications and the 
attack that was made against Mr. Shoniker. 


Mr. Gaunt: I didn’t raise the name to get 
into this, 


Mr. J. Johnson: Maybe we could have a 
clarification. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am repeating the information 
that came to my attention. I wasn’t part of 
the inquiry, you undersand, Mr. Johnson. I 
simply knew the name was the subject of 
some discussion before that inquiry. That was 
the information conveyed to me. I simply 
pass it on. If this Quinn is no relation to the 
other one, fine. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t tell you who the 
shareholders or owners of Music Mann are, 
Mr. Gaunt. I am sure, because it is a limited 
corporation, you or I or anyone else could 


find out through the Ministry of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations who the officers 
and. directors of the company are. It doesn’t 
necessarily tell you who the shareholders are 
but certainly the name you mentioned has | 
never been brought to my attention in con- 
nection with Music Mann. | 


Mr. Gaunt: The bottom line to it all is 
there is a problem. There is a loophole in the: 
act and it should be plugged. I encourage the’ 
minister to do so. I will leave it at that. | 
9:40 p.m. . 

Mr. Makarchuk: Mr. Alexander, when an 
applicant is turned down, receives a docu- 
ment that says he has been denied a certifi- 
cate and phones your office to find out why, 
he has been turned down, why don’t you tell 
him or give him some idea—or do you do, 
this? Is my information wrong? 


Mr. Alexander: It would depend. Very 
often if he is turned down, the panel member 
who is sitting will advise him at the time. He: 
might be given a decision from the bench 
and would know under those circumstances, 
If he phones the board, no one at the board’ 
can tell him because only the member whc 
sat and made the decision can issue the’ 
reasons to advise him. We had 200 cases this 
year. We automatically issue reasons. In other 


cases, because we make 5,000 decisions ¢. 
i 





year we don't issue reasons. But all tha, 
person thas to do is request reasons. | 


Mr. Makarchuk: In writing? 


Mr. Alexander: Yes, in writing, just simply, 
to give us something so that we know he i! 
the person involved. If it is declared in writ 
ing to us, we automatically have to issu, 
reasons. It is a matter of law. 


Mr. Makarchuk: It might just boil dow) 
to a matter of common, good, decent publi. 
relations. I suppose a person may not hav, 
the time to write, but he phones up an! 
apparently gets the impression he is bein 
totally ignored. That raises a resentmen: 
within him about the bureaucracy and hov. 
this government operates. 

I don’t have any reason to try to bail o 
you or the minister for what you are doiny; 
but it reflects adversely upon the whole pre 
cess of government and the operation of you i, 
department. Somewhere along the line yo: 
should try to improve your communicatiot 
and assuage the concerns these people havi 

When a person makes an application a’ 
when you get affidavits from certain peop) 
or certain businesses that state this persc, 
provides a service and is the only persc) 
around who can provide that transportatic 
service, which may affect their operation 

nl 
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i 
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| they don’t have it, do you take those factors 
into account in your decision? If you deny 
yo application the person provides, how do 





you rationalize the whole thing? In other 
words if people put in affidavits to the effect 
‘his the only way they can operate is through 
this person providing them with transporta- 
tion services, if you then deny them the 
services, do you take into account the effect 
it would have on the business itself? 


Mr. Alexander: It shouldn’t happen. We 
have a system now whereby, if you can prove 
to us and can satisfy us through affidavits 
ithat it is an urgent situation where no one 
‘else can provide the service, then we can 
issue an interim or temporary certificate to 
ou immediately. We should be in a position 
to provide the service. No one should be 
Eaeied service. The only basis on which we 
would deny an application is if there is some- 
one else in a position to provide it. 

Mr. Makarchuk: But who makes that deci- 
sion? I have an interim application here that 
was denied. There is an affidavit in there 
vith respect to this particular carrier, who 
ishes to remain nameless for fear because 
ae has other applications on file. This says 
something about the operation of your office 
as this element of suspicion still hangs in 
there. I don’t know why you allow that or 
now it has been created. 

| Hon. Mr. Snow: Just a minute. Are you 
vou looking at me and my office because, 
vith all due respect, I don’t make the deci- 
ions? 

| Mr. Makarchuk: You are the minister re- 
ponsible; let’s put it that way. It is within 
your ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, it is not within my 
anistry. It is the Ontario Highway Trans- 
vort Board. 

' Mr. Makarchuk: What are we doing here 
iscussing it if it is not within your ministry? 


f 
| 















| Hon. Mr. Snow: With all due respect, it 
’ not within my ministry and I do not in- 
uence the board in any way. 

, Mr. Makarchuk: You certainly set the poli- 
ies, you certainly appoint the people, you 
ertainly affect the administration and how it 
ctions, et cetera. 

|Hon. Mr. Snow: The board reports to the 
egislature through me and functions within 
le act, 

Mr. Makarchuk: All right. It is just like 
yery other agency of government that re- 
orts through the ministry to the Legisla- 
ire. What I am concerned with here is the 
‘ct that somebody out there feels if he raises 
‘0 much stink about it, if he starts ques- 
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tioning some of the actions of the board, 
somehow ‘his future operations will be jeo- 
pardized. That is not the way you should 
operate or the way people should feel about 
your ministry or the board in this province. 
I want that understood. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would hope that is not 
the way people feel about the ministry or 
the board. 

Mr. Makarchuk: I hope so too, but ob- 
viously, in this particular case— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: With all due respect, the 
board is a quasi-judicial body, and the people 
appointed to the board, the chairman and the 
members of the board, are appointed in a 
similar manner to the way a judge is ap- 
pointed to the bench. 

Mr. Makarchuk: That is right, and there- 
fore, they should operate in that particular 
albove-reproach manner so that the individual 
who is making the application would not feel 
threatened because the raises or he starts 
questioning some of the operations. That 
is basically my point and what I understand— 

Mr. Alexander: You should feel that way 
and there may be some other explanation 
for it. 

Mr. Makarchuk: All right, but as I under- 
stand it now, if the individual wishes an ex- 
planation as to why he has been turned down 
for either a permanent or an interim operat- 
ing authority, if he writes to the board, he 
will get a response. 

Mr. Alexander: In this case he will have a 
hearing, and it should be— 

Mr, Makarchuk: He has had the hearing, 
he has been rejected, and he is— 

Mr. Alexander: If he did it on the basis 
of an interim, he wouldn’t have had a 
hearing. He has done it on the basis of an 
affidavit. 


Mr. Makarchuk: I am not sure exactly 
what the legality is, but as far as I know, it 
was an interim certificate and his certificate 
was denied. 


Mr. Alexander: Then he will have a full 
hearing. He will have the opportunity to 
bring witnesses. 


Mr. Makarchuk: Would he not have an 
explanation of why an interim certificate 
would be denied? 

Mr. Alexander: He would have an explan- 
ation to the effect that there was another 
carrier in position to provide the service. The 
interim is only issued on an urgency basis, 
because you don’t do it with a hearing, you 
do it on the assumption that there is an 
urgency and no one else can provide the 
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service. The board has to make a judgement 
that those facts didn’t obtain. He will have 
a full opportunity to present his case at a 
hearing, and that should be coming up in the 
next while. 


Mr. Makarchuk: The way the individual 
feels, of course, is that he thinks he has 
demonstrated a need, or at least he has sub- 
mitted affidavits from businesses that say he 
is the only individual who can provide a 
service. To continue this he would need an 
interim authority unt] such time as he ‘has 
the full hearing, and he feels because he has 
been turned down for the interim and can’t 
cet an explanation, he is under some cloud 
for a permanent authority. 


Mr. Alexander: No, no, not at all. 
Mr. Makarchuk: Okay fine. 


Mr. Philip: The present chairman doesn’t 
hold any grudges, Nothing to fear. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, if the minister 
would like to go to some lencth and explain 
that party he was talking about, I would 
defer my question. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I wasn’t there, John, so 
I cannot give you any firsthand evidence. 


Mr. Lane: He has told us all he is going 
to tell us. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It is all hearsay. 


Mr. Lane: There are a couple of things I 
world like to get some information about, 
especially as to how certain things relate to 
northern Ontario. 

How do you deal with a carrier who has a 
licence to provide a service to an area 
and onlv really supplies the service to the 
cream of the crop, so to speak. and leaves 
the unviable part of the area not serviced? 
What can you do if somebody else thinks he 
can probably make a buck with a one-truck 
operation or something, doing that service, 
and the other fellow who iis supposed to be 
providing it steps in and opposes his applica- 
tion and the application is lost? 

Mr. Alexander: Those sorts of facts should 
come out at a hearing and they should be 
clear. It should not take very long before it 
is clear at a hearing that the opposition is 
not providing a service. If the shippers are 
there, they can be put in the box and asked 
under oath whether or not the service is 
being provided by the carrier. 

You can usually determine that within half 
an hour of the opening of the hearing. It is 
usvally very clear. They have to produce bills 
of lading and if they don’t have the bills of 
lading, you know they haven’t been providing 
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a service. That usually works itself out at a_ 
hearing. 

Mr. Lane: I am talking about a bus service, | 
where there wouldn’t be any bills of lading, | 
and I know of a couple of situations in the 
north where a fellow spent all kinds of dol- 
lars opposing another applicant, but he wasn't. 
in fact, supplying the service. | 

Mr. Alexander: He wasn’t supplying the’ 
service, but was he actually asked to provide 
the service and did he refuse to provide it? 

Mr. Lane: His indication to me was that it 
wasn’t viable to provide the service. Some- 
body else was making an applicatiion to pro-. 
vide it and were refused a licence because the} 
other chap— | 

Mr. Alexander: This really should have! 
come out at the hearing. | 

Mr. Lane: I suspect what happened really. 
was that the chap who was opposing it was. 
able to hire high-priced help, and the chap 
who was making the application wasn’t. That 
is basically what happened. 

Mr. Alexander: That is too bad. If that is: 
the case, I am sorry. | 

Mr. Lane: I think there are a fair number! 
of those kinds of situations in the north and 
I would hope that— 
§:50 p.m. | 

Mr. Alexander: Do you think it was ar 
unequal battle because of the type of lawyer! 
who was hired? | 

Mr. Lane: I think it certainly makes sens 
that a larger carrier can produce an exper 
lawyer, which most of the public could no 
possibly afford to do. La 

Mr. Alexander: As someone sitting on the 
board, I am amazed at how often, the 
hich-priced lawyers and the low-priced law 
yers notwithstanding, you can begin to se. 
through the information that is being pre: 
sented to you. 

Mr. Lane: I am a little concerned tha’ 
some parts of Ontario are not likely viable 
but by the same token when they made th’ 
application for the licence in the first place| 
they knew, it is hoped, what they were mak’ 
ing the application for and it just seems t 
me that people should not be denied servic’ 
just because an operator cannot make a dollé, 
at it and maybe somebody with a smalle, 
operation could. | 

Mr, Alexander: If he is not providing | 
service he should not have a licence. | 

Mr. Lane: Thank you very much for thi 
answer. I feel it is a fair answer and I woul: 
hope the situation I am referring to wou 
not happen again. 
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Another question I would like to ask is: 
How difficult is it to find out if a carrier is 
violating his licence or not? How difficult 
jis it to investigate a carrier? 


Mr. Alexander: This is a question that the 
lenforcement people could answer better than 
I, but my experience is that once they get a 
hold of the company’s records, they are able 
to make a determination fairly quickly. If 
that operator has been maintaining proper 
ecords showing consignors and consignees, 
it is fairly easy to compare the extent of his 
operation and the extent of his authority and 
come up with a conclusion. 

_ The people in the ministry are doing that 
on a regular basis. They go to shippers and 
they go to carriers and they look at their 
:: and make those sorts of comparisons, 
| 


30 I would think it is fairly easy. The prob- 
iem is in deciding which ones to investigate 
Ee getting enough information to make a 





aSe. 


) Mr. Lane: There are a number of licensed 
varriers screaming foul against another li- 
vensed carrier in the north, and they have 
veen for six or eight months, and nothing has 


aappened on it. 


Mr. Alexander: Has it been reported to the 
ninistry? 
| Mr. Lane: Yes. 


_ Mr. Alexander: I would imagine the min- 
stry would be looking at it. There may be 
| problem of licence interpretation. That sort 
»£ thing always fouls up an investigation be- 
vause an Operator may claim the has author- 
ty to allow him to carry on that transporta- 
ion service and those who are opposed to it 
eel he does not. 

_ Mr. Lane: I just wondered how difficult 
t is to prove a situation one way or the 
yther. 


_ Mr, Alexander: I think normally, once you 
ybtain the files and records of the company, 
t is fairly straightforward. 


| Mr. Lane: Another problem, and this is the 
ast one, Mr. Charman, is there was a mora- 
orlum on the R licences, which didn’t really 
avolve my people too much at that time be- 
fause there really was no great amount of 
ction in the area. Since then, Elliot Lake has 
‘oomed and now Blind River is going to 
‘oom because of the Eldorado plant being 
seated there and a lot of contractors can 
ome in and bring trucks with them to do a 
»b, which creates two problems. 

| One problem is housing, which is difficult 
ecause there is insufficient housing at Elliot 
ee and Blind River will have the same 
| 


——ae 








roblem. The other problem is, of course, the 
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little chap who has been sitting along the 
north shore for years with nothing much to 
do, and now that he can make a buck he 
would like to get into the business. It hurts 
the area to bring in these other chaps from 
other parts of the province. 

There happened to be an application which 
was turned down the other day from a fellow 
in Spanish, who was interested at this time 
in starting up a small sand and gravel opera- 
tion. There is a building program going on 
within range of where he would be operating 
from, yet one of the reasons given for turn- 
ing the application down was that he could 
hire the services he needed. 

I think it is a little difficult to think that if 
I am going to start a sand and gravel opera- 
tion on my own, I should have to hire some- 
one with an R licence to move my gravel for 
me. 


Mr. Alexander: One of the problems we 
have in putting our finger on it is whether we 
should be licensing the people who are the 
shippers, the aggregate producers, when there 
is already a group of R-licence carriers who 
are free as a group to supply the services to 
everyone. It has been a concern of ours that 
these people who have R licences, who are 
entitled, as for-hire carriers, to carry for any- 
one, should be competing against people who 
have in fact captive licences. 

Generally speaking, not in all cases, the 
board has opted in favour of the independent 
licence holder as opposed to the company that 
has its own fleet if the two come into compe- 
tition with one another, simply on the basis 
that the aggregate producer is going to prefer 
his own fleet over the people we have al- 
ready licensed. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: This is not always the case. 
I don’t want to be argumentative on this but 
in the case that Mr. Lane mentioned of a 
man who owns a gravel pit and is delivering 
his own gravel, he does not need an R licence. 
If he is delivering his own material and 
selling it at the point of delivery, then he 
doesn’t need an R licence. 


Mr. Lane: He must be doing something for 
somebody else. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It is only when you are 
hauling other people’s material that you need 
the licence. 


Mr. Lane: He may be leasing a sand and 
gravel operation from somebody else. He was 
turned down on the basis that he could rent 
it and— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are many small 
jobbers who operate as semi-dealers. They 
buy the load of gravel themselves. I know a 
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couple of them used to be around Oakville. 
You could get a load of gravel, a load of top- 
soil, a load of manure, almost anything you 
wanted. You would just phone them up and 
they would go and buy it, haul it and sell it 
and it’s their product legitimately. Some use 
this guise to try to get by licensing, phoney 
bills of sale and so on. That’s a different 
thing, but there are these types of people 
who buy all kinds of products like that and 
turn around and sell them and it is quite 
legitimate to do that without a licence. 


Mr. Lane: My concern was that in that 
particular area, the north shore area of my 
riding and in part of the riding of the mem- 
ber for Algoma (Mr. Wildman), the require- 
ment for R licences will be tenfold to what 
it was 10 years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That will be picked up by 
the regional hearings. Now, if this happens 
overnight, the board will have to take some 
action. Normally, we have been holding a 
hearing when there is an unusual amount of 
construction going on in a partciular area that 
creates a need for additional trucks. The 
board will pick up that need at its general 
hearing and then will grant sufficient licences 


to fill that need if the licences aren’t avail- 
able. 


Mr. Lane: I appreciate that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you take something like 
the Blind River major construction project or 
a Hydro project or the case that I think, Mr. 
Alexander, we witnessed in the Windsor area 
last year with a lot of highway construction 
going on, where there were not enough 
class-R licensed trucks, so the board, after a 
general hearing, found out there was a short- 
age and granted sufficient additional R 
licences to meet the need in that area. 


Mr. Lane: Maybe we can straighten this 
one out. Things are moving along fairly fast 
in that area but it seems unfortunate that 
people who have lived in a lean area for a 
long period of time have to be denied a 
licence to make a few bucks when the oppor- 
tunity is right. It is not going to be a short- 
term thing. It is going to be five or 10 years 
of construction in that area. It will be an 
astounding difference to what the requirement 
was two or three years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When the need is there, 
that applicant shouldn’t have too much 
trouble getting a licence if he can prove the 
need. 


Mr. Cunningham: I just want to ask one 
brief question, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
ask the minister what he is going to do about 
the Canadian Pacific Express situation now in 
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view of its four convictions and the apparent, 
lack of licence by its subsidiary? 


10 p.m. 


Mr. Gilbert: As the minister said the other 
day, the company has been taking certain’ 
actions to make itself legal. Actually there 
have been some convictions. Also, there are a: 
number of charges before the court. Really 
what it is amounting to is that it will have. 
to be determined if the actions that the com- 
pany is taking have actually made them legal. 
From our point of view, as the minister said 
the other day, certainly we are not backing 
off from any actions that the company might 
be taking where it appears that it is acting 
contrary to the law. As far as the company 
is concerned, it has taken some actions and 
it will be up to the court to see whether they 
are legal or whether they are not legal anc’ 
then the company will have to decide what’ 
it has to do if they are not. 


Mr. Cunningham: How many more convic 
tions are required before you remove the 
plates or something like that? 


Mr. Gilbert: You are saying “remove the 
plates.” I think really what it amounts to ii 
that if you end up going to appeal courts anc 
you find that they are definitely illegal anc 
they are still acting, you have to conside: 
those kinds of actions, but certainly we don’! 
consider them lightly. I think you can ap) 
preciate that. Mark, do you want to maki 
any further comments? c | 

Mr. Larratt-Smith: The other point is tha! 
of course Smith Transport is involved in thi) 
situation so that if the illegal situation con) 
tinued, you are dealing with a license, 
carrier. Our understanding is they are re 
structuring the corporate relationship t, 
bring themselves into compliance. The situe 
tion would involve leasing previously, an’ 
that obviously, as the deputy minister say 
will be a matter to be determined finally b’ 
the court. 

Mr. Philip: Let me ask a supplementar, 
I am interested in searching for the way 1, 
which it is going. Far be it from me to thin| 
of an illegal way of doing things, but if 1¢, 
to buy a company that has an operatin 
licence, I have to appear before the boar, 
and justify that, but if I happen to be b 
enough that I can somehow work 
financial cross-directorships or equity situ 
tion with a multitude of lawyers, I may fir 
a way in which I can get that same ope 
ating authority without buying the con 
pany and going before the board. Is th’ 
where we are headed? 
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_ Mr. Gilbert: I think you can appreciate, 
Mr. Philip, going back to what the minister 
aid the other day, that Canadian Pacific 
Express certainly is not a company that 
same into being yesterday. They held a 
PCV licence from 1936 until 1976. As I 
jay, you are not talking about a new com- 
any here at all and I think we all appre- 
viate that fact. They are a company that had 
een doing business for a long time, The 
act is they are taking action to change their 
tructural relationship and do what they 
ave to do to make themselves legal or 
vhatever other action they have to take, 
‘ecognizing as I say that we have convic- 
jons against them. Certainly, they are not 
cting irresponsibly, as you say, for a com- 
cd that might just come into being and 
ry to get around the law. I don’t think 
here is any intention of that at all. 

a Philip: I wasn’t suggesting they are 
cting irresponsibly. I think they are acting 
uite responsibly. If I were in their shoes 
nd could find a way of doing something 
gally that I was doing illegally, which 
ould end up making more profit for my 
Eetpany, it would be my responsibility to 
ay company to do it that way. I am just 
oncemed—hypothetically—that they may be 
ding a way around our rules or our law, 
hich is that if you buy a company or if you 
‘ant to take over a company, you lhave to 
9 before the board and have this kind of 
-rutiny. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think that for any com- 
any that CP were to take over, or any 
rences that they were to transfer, they 
ould have to appear before the board the 
me as anyone else. 

'Mr. Philip: Unless this route they are 
king to make this illegal operation legal 
Scovers the loophole that may provide that 
venue. I am just saying if that is found, 
ien I hope you people find a way of plug- 
ing it. 

,Mr. Alexander: Except it would be a 100 
jt Icent CP-owned company, since the 
‘ling. I would imagine the solution lies 
‘ithin their own corporations and move- 
snts between companies they already own 
ither than acquiring an outside company. 
I would be very difficult, in my judgement, 
{ find an outside company with the com- 
Pxity of the licensing that they possess at 
present time. 
Vat the 
ts 
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Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
ministry's position would be on 
Possibility of getting a commuter service, 


or a bus line, for instance, on Highway 10, 
north and south? 


Mr. Alexander: To Toronto? 


Mr. J. Johnson: From Toronto north to 
Owen Sound, and even with east and west 
connections. At the present time we are 
served with a type of service, but certainly 
not a commuter service. I am not even think- 
ing of today, but certainly in the very near 
future. 


Mr. Alexander: I don’t mean to be evasive 
in answering your question this way, but if 
an operator can present a case and can show 
that sort of operation would be viable, it is 
open to make an application. If they are 
going to take business away from another 
operator, they will probably be opposed. 
There will always be the concern that if they 
do get into the Toronto market they will get 
charter rights out of Toronto and it might 
become somewhat confusing. 

But we wouldn’t have a position in ad- 
vance. We would have a position once the 
application was presented to us. We would 
have to determine, given the competitive 
situation, and if there was opposition, and 
given the viability of the run, whether a 
licence could be justified. 

Fairly recently, there have been licences 
into Toronto granted that came down High- 
way 26 and 27 rather than Highway 10, so 
it is certainly always a possibility. It is open 
to the market to present that sort of op- 
portunity to the board in terms of an appli- 
cation. 

Mr. J. Johnson: What are the criteria when 
you mention “competitive”? 

Mr. Alexander: What I meant to say was 
an application of that sort will be opposed, 
naturally, by people who feel that operation 
might take away some of their riders. I am 
not sure that it will, but some of them might 
feel that it will. 

The operator would pretty well know who 
would oppose it. If it was the sort of opera- 
tion that was clean, that wasn’t going to take 
ridership away from anyone else, then he 
might feel he could be unopposed, and he 
would have a fairly easy time of it. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Maybe I could follow up 
on that since I think this is the basis of the 
question: It might compete with somebody 
else, but it might provide a better service. 

Mr. Alexander: Then the board is in the 
position of having to make one of those 
solemn judgements. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Will you make an assess- 
ment based not on the competition to the 
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person having the licence, but the betterment 
of the community as a whole? 

Mr. Alexander: I think we have to make it 
in the public interest, as we see it in the 
application. It is tough, but we try to do it 
every day. 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any more queés- 
tions? If not, thank you Mr. Alexander. 

I believe, Mr. Young, you wanted to speak 
on safety features. ; 

Mr. Young: Yes, Mr. Chairman. First of all, 
I understand that certain tributes have been 
paid to Bob Humphries because of his work 
here, and I just want to add my own appre- 
ciation of his work on my own behalf and on 
behalf of the members of the select commit- 
tee on highway safety, because we found him 
an unassuming man, very able, knowledge- 
able and extremely effective. I just want to 
put on the record that we did appreciate him 
and regret he is leaving us— 

10:10 p.m. 
Mr. Gilbert: So do we. 


Mr. Young: —but we wish ‘him the very 
best. We also wish Mr. Larratt-Smith as good 
a service to the province as we have known 
with Mr. Humphries. If he can improve it, 
God. bless him. 

In the time we have left tonight, perhaps 
I can overlook the hour-long speech I was 
going to make and boil this thing down and 
ask some questions of the minister, as I have 
in the past. Since the report of the select 
committee on highway safety was tabled in 
November 1977, I have tried each year to 
ask about progress. We appreciate very much 
the progress that has been made in the carry- 
ing out of many of the recommendations. We 
are a bit concerned about others. Perhaps I 
could simply quote from last year and ‘have 
the minister give us some answers as to the 
progress that has been made. That might 
be the quickest way to do it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: J haven't brought Han- 
sard with me or I could give you the same 
answers I gave you last year. 


Mr. Young: We hope they aren't going to 
be the same answers. From what the minister 
said, I would expect that months ago things 
have been finished and I may not be knowl- 
edgeable of what has actually happened, Last 
year, for example, we were discussing the 
matter of the probationary driver’s licence 
system. At that time Mr. Humphries said the 
matter was getting final approval and that 
programming will be done to change the 
computer files to accommodate the change 
from the date of conviction and the date of 
offence for charges. 
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Then the minister said: “That is one of | 
the three programs we were working on last. 
year in legislation; the pictures on the drivers’. 
licences, the probationary drivers’ licences ' 
and the reflectorized licence plates. Those 
were all approved, legislative-wise and policy- | 
wise. We are proceeding with the proba-— 
tionary driver’s licence. The regulations have 
been drafted and have been approved by 
management board and the regulations com- | 
mittee. I hope to have it in place in the near’ 
future.” 4 

That was on April 18, 1979. Perhaps the 
minister would care to comment on _ the | 
progress that has been made. From what he 
said then, I would expect very great progress. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Progress has been made, 
certainly on the probationary driver's licence | 
system, We have had a number of drafts of 
the regulations. Until the regulations were. 
really in final form, the final computer work 
could not be done because the regulations 
govern the programming of the computer.) 
Basically, I have a draft statement ready to, 
be made in the Legislature. I am waiting for 
about one line and a couple of dates to be 
finalized. I will be making that statement, 1; 
would hope, in the next week or two, an- 
nouncing the exact date and the regulations 
for the probationary driver’s licence system.’ 





Mr. Young: Can the minister give us 
details about any of those regulations now! 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That will be in the state’ 
ment, I still have some final details to iror 
out. 

Mr. Young: Then that is a question I won’ 
have to ask next year. j 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As I say, there is a draf 
statement prepared for me to make in tht! 
House. I thought I might have been able t' 
make it by now. We have just been finalizing, 
things and making sure from my staff of ai) 
exact date when we can say the compute) 
work is going to be ready to implement thi 
program. I will guarantee you won't have t- 
answer that question next year. 

As to the reflectorized licence plates, Wj 
have implemented that to a degree in tha; 
the new permanent plates we have issue 
for all trailers have reflectorized plates. W 
had those plates manufactured outside be’ 
cause the Correctional Services facilities a 
Millbrook are not yet set up to do reflector 
ized _ plates. 

When we made the decision to go to th 
permanent trailer plates, I did not want t) 
issue some of the plates that were not 1! 
flectorized, so we purchased outside mant 
factured products. Those are issued now, be 





{ 







cause trailer reflectors are perhaps more im- 
portant than on any other vehicle. There is 
more of a tendency for «a trailer to get a loose 
wire and the tail lights to go out on a trailer 
than there is on an automobile, so we did 
bat reflectorized plates there. I hope to be 
able to expand that to all vehicles, Again, it 
sa budget problem and we just have not 
seen able to get sufficient funds to initiate 
hew programs as we would like to do. 

| I’m very disappointed that we have not 
een able to do anything yet about the pic- 
ure on the driver’s licence. Of those three 
srograms that we are mentioning and dis- 
‘ussing last year, the one for the picture on 
e driver's licence is the most expensive. 

' Within the confines of the budgetary allo- 
lation, especially for the safety and regula- 
ing programs and the continued increase in 
e number of drivers and the number of 
‘ehicles that we have to handle, ‘and with the 
vork that we’re doing on the new plate-to- 
fer system, which is costing a lot of money 
4 new programming and computer work, at 
ne same time were going to implement the 
aggered renewal of motor vehicle plates. 
We're going to take all the automotive 
lates, plus all the commercial plates for 
ehicles under 2,400 kilograms—we have de- 
‘ded, basically, that figure; that’s probably 
vur or four and a half million vehicles—and 
vide them up into 12 groups and_ issue 
onthly. So a lot of work is being dene on 
lat. This all takes computer work and plan- 
ng, and costs money. 

I certainly haven’t lost any enthusiasm 
hatsoever for the picture on the driver’s 
vence, but I think we have to set our 
liorities. The probationary licence will be 
e first thing, we hope reflectorized plates 
ill be the second, and, if the Treasurer 
ifr. F. S. Miller) gets a little more generous 
we of these days, we'll get the pictures on 
{2 driver’s licence. 

Mr. Young: Last year you said, “I may 
it be so hopeful. I’m still going back to 
ts Treasurer and the management board.” 
‘u Were very optimistic then and your 
(timism still is there, I understand. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is still there, but I 
jit could not take funds out of one of our 
esting programs and weaken it to imple- 
tmt something that is new. 

Mr. Young: In my opinion, the work that 
yrre doing here in this whole field of 
Sety is more important than perhaps grants 
t' E.B. Eddy and Company. That’s the 
bitle you ought to be fighting in the 
Thasury Board, I don’t know. 
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You said you might go to another period 
of time, such as five or six years, for pictures. 
Has that been discussed? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, we haven’t been ac- 
tively pursuing or spending a lot of time 
on the picture business because, until we’re 
ready to implement it, there’s no use 
finalizing— 

Mr. Young: Let me ask you about a 
couple of other things then. “In driver edu- 
cation, we're proceeding with developing a 
policy position of final recommendation in 
the driver education matter. If I can get 
all the things tied together, my plans at 
this moment are to introduce a bill, a driver 
education act, providing for all the things 
we have in there. I hope to introduce that 
before the end of the spring session, per- 
haps in the middle of June.” That would be 
last June. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I did, 
Mr. Young: And what progress? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We introduced the bill, 
which we only intended to do for first read- 
ing, last June. I can’t tell you the date but 
I'm sure it was definitely in June. 

Mr. Young: Towards the end of the ses- 
sion anyway, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Towards the end of the 
spring part of the session. We got a con- 
siderable amount of feedback from the draft 
bill. With the programming of the fall 
Session, we just weren’t able to get to it. 
There was a lot of other legislation with 
higher priority as far as the government was 
concerned. With some of the feedback we 
got, we just didn’t want to take more time 
to look at the situation. 

10:20 p.m. 

Mr. Young: So that’s in the mill? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s still in the mill. I 
don’t expect to introduce the bill again this 
spring. Perhaps by fall we may have some- 
thing ready. 

Mr. Philip: Are you suggesting you are 
going to draft a new bill in the light of 
the feedback you got or that it would be 
substantially the same bill? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think there will cer- 
tainly be amendments to it. I wouldn’t say 
that it will be a new bill; it will be along 
the same philosophy. But I think from the 
feedback that we got, we will want to make 
some changes. Mark, do you have any com- 
mentsP You have been the one who has 
been very close to that. 

Mr. Larratt-Smith: The only question here, 
Mr. Young, is that some of the feedback 
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indicated that until we were able really to 
specify a curriculum and require that cur- 
riculum to be taught to all drivers, the bill 
is going to be very incomplete and is per- 
haps not worth proceeding with. We are 
not in a position to do that, as I am sure 
you are aware. That’s an issue that has 
been of great interest to a great many 
jurisdictions in North America and of very 
considerable debate. There is a great deal 
of research going on throughout— 


Mr. Young: The minister is going to send 
me down to Georgia to find out what their— 


Mr. Larratt-Smith: The De Kalb county 
experiment. But that was one of the criticisms 
specifically. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You would like that trip 
about next January, would you? 


Mr. Young: Yes, I suppose. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Fine, I wouldn't want to 
send you down to Georgia in August. 


Mr. Philip: There is very little scuba 
diving in Georgia in January. Better pick a 
different time for this member. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It sounds very simple to 
bring up a bill and have programs for driver 
education, but Ontario is a very changing 
situation from area to area. What might work 
very well here in Metro Toronto might not 
work elsewhere. Take southern Ontario where 
driving schools exist. We had requirements in 
the bill for classrooms and for office space. 
There are a lot of one-man operators who 
operate out of their homes. They say, “How 
am I going to operate? You say we have to 
have a permanent address a permanent office, 
we have to have records—that puts me out of 
business.” Yet those people are very impor- 
tant in the whole driver education system. 

A lot of points like that came up that we 
have to look at—differences between what is 
needed for driver education in Hornepayne 
compared to what is needed in Metro Toronto. 
It is hard to wrap it all together in one bill. 

Mr. Young: A number of our committee 
felt the crucial thing was the testing that’s 
done at the provincial level. Those tests must 
be pretty tough and pretty comprehensive. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They are universal across 
the province. 


Mr. Young: But they must be toughened up 
a bit. Even in those areas, in Hornepayne or 
wherever, you must have qualified instructors. 
They may be the driving school owners but 
without all the fanciness that you were just 
speaking about. If you have those things, we 
have got the fundamentals, of course. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: It wasn’t our intention in 
the bill, certainly at this time, to make driver, 
education or professional driving courses com-) 
pulsory. It is still the option of the parents, 
the uncle, the aunt, the brother or the sister 
to teach the student, young person—or the) 
older persons as far as that is concerned—to 
drive a car. | 

Mr. Young: The content of the course is 
pretty important too and that is what the 
Georgia people are trying to find out. What 
about community colleges? Has any progress 
been made there in bringing them into the’ 
teaching— | 







overall plan. Implementing the driver educa: 
tion program would involve the community 
colleges setting up courses for the instructors, 
But until we go ahead with the bill, that wil 


not take place. 


Mr. Young: What about seatbelt use? Haw 
we any further knowledge on that? I don’ 
suppose any recent surveys have been made 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not aware of— 

Mr. Young: It’s dropping off quite a lot. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think it is. I mea: 
we haven’t spent a lot of money on an) 
recent surveys or anything, but certainly m 
observation is that there is no drop-off; in fac 
we might even be getting improvement. | 

Mr. Gilbert: Certainly everything we hav. 
right now other than an actual survey he 
indicated that it is holding very well. But ¢ 
course the importance of that comes wit 
smaller cars, particularly along with big ca 
on the highway. For people who are drivin” 
smaller cars, in my opinion, the air bags ¢ 
passive restraints come into effect. They ai 
perhaps the only thing that is there waitir 
for an accident to occur and that gives pri 
tection to everyone. But we are not going 
get those right now, I guess. i 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are working with tl) 
federal government right now. I don’t thi 
they have made a decision yet, but they a 
getting close to some decision on the passi 
seatbelt situation, in relation to the so-call 
automatic seatbelt and whether it should !) 
compulsory or whether there should be « 
option to the buyer of the car between ty 
automatic seatbelt and the type we ha 
today. 

Mr. Young: That’s the holdup, of cour 
in the United States. They haven’t yet )) 
solved the technicality of the legislation dov 
there. The auto companies, having sm i 
lawyers, were able to do a job last spr 
which has held it up a bit. But it seems — 
me that’s a place where we can’t afford, lit 
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vise, to be too negligent. We ought to be 
ushing that wherever we can push it, I 
ope the members on the national commit- 
ee are really doing their best to see that 
ded protection is given, because a lot of 
leople are not wearing seatbelts. Certainly 
ne air bags or even the passive restraints 
s they develop are going to save a lot of 
ves in Ontario, if we have them. We are 
jaying the price of neglect in human life. 
, There is another question I would like to 
ow about. A committee was looking into 
es Hurst cutting tool of the rescue units. 
[as anything come of that? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: The interministerial com- 
aittee report is complete, yes. The Solicitor 
yeneral (Mr. McMurtry) issued a press re- 
vase in February indicating his ministry’s 
[fantion regarding that whole matter. 
Mr. Young: Yes, but intention and action 
ve two different things. We have to look to 
im for action on it. 
| Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, any further action as 
ir as the training and funding of these 
ould come under the Solicitor General. 


Mr. Young: I have quite a lot of things, 
‘r. Chairman, but perhaps that will have to 
fice for this year. Another year maybe we 
m come back on this and have the whole 
‘ing adopted, completed, finished. Who 
10ws?P 

Mr. Gilbert: It is an ongoing thing, Mr. 
oung, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We will always be dealing 
‘ith traffic safety matters, on which I spend 
‘great deal of my time and so do ministry 
tee We think we are making headway. 
1 of a sudden we get some new statistics 
id we lose a little bit of heart. Then we 
y harder again. 











Mr. Young: Mr. Chairman, you were going 
t have some report on steerable trailers, I 
lven’t seen it. Is it ready yet? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Young: The jack-knifing? I missed that. 
Le Mr. Snow: I am not so sure it was 
2 jack-knifing, but we did some testing at 
t2 research facility at Huron. 

Mr. Young: I know the testing was done 
it I haven't seen the report. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The report was issued, 
ys. We can get you a copy of that report. 
Mr, Young: I missed that. Was it a hope- 
f report? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It wasn’t as favourable a 
Toort as the manufacturer of the trailer 
Eoed it would be. 

Mr. Young: We haven’t solved the problem 
Othe jack-knifing yet? 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not so sure we will 
ever totally solve that one. 

Mr. Philip: Supplementary on that: Have 
you had an opportunity to make any decision 
on the request I made in my opening state- 
ment for a one-person inquiry into safety in 
the trucking industry which I gather you 
said you would at least take into considera- 
tion? 

10:30 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I said I would do that, 
but no decision has been made. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, I think 
we had arranged for Mr. McNab and the 
Toronto Area Transit Operating Authority to 
be here tomorrow morning. Can we deal 
with them first and then go back to the 
safety thing? 

Mr. Chairman: No, I think we will finish 
this. It won’t take long as there are only 
one or two more questions. 

Mr. Philip: I think there are to be more 
questions on safety. Then our agreement 
was to go on to provincial roads. 

Mr. Chairman: That is right. That is what 
we are asking for, as apparently there is 
more discussion on this. 

Mr. Philip: I would imagine we should 
be on to provincial roads in about an hour 
after that. 

Mr. Chairman: I would think so. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What about TATOA? Do 
you want them tomorrow? 

Mr. Philip: I don’t think we will get 
around to it. 

Mr. Cunningham: I don’t have that many 
questions. I have read their newsletter which 
they very kindly sent to my home. 

Mr. Chairman: Would half an hour clean 
up this? 

Mr. Philip: I would imagine there are a 
number of people who have questions on 
provincial roads. I need about five minutes 
maybe on safety. 

Mr. Cunningham: I will deal with my 
questions later. M 

Mr. Gilbert: You don’t want TATOA 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Philip: I don’t see any point in bring- 
ing them in if there is a possibility they are 
not going to get on. 

Mr. Gilbert: The minister knows every- 
thing that is going on in TATOA anyway. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Then we will cancel 
TATOA for tomorrow morning. 


The committee adjourned at 10:32 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO | 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





_ The committee met at 10:10 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(continued) 





On vote 2603, safety and regulation pro- 
gram: 
_ Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. All parties are represented. Last eve- 
hing, Mr. Miller indicated he would be the 
irst, and then Mr. Cunningham and I believe 
Mr. Philip. Mr. Miller, you may start. 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
nan. I have a couple of things I would like 
° discuss with the minister. The first is in 
egard to the safety checking of farm ve- 
icles. 

_ There are several farmers in my riding 
vho feel they are being hassled over the 
egulations which do not pertain to them 
nd their operation. I was wondering if the 
ainister might explain the regulations for 
afety stickers for farm vehicles. 

_Hon. Mr. Snow: What type of farm ve- 
icles are you referring to? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Small farm trucks with a 
oist on. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There are no safety stick- 
's required for farm vehicles unless those 
ehicles are being used to haul aggregate. If 
iey are being used to haul aggregate, they 
ome under the same definition as any other 
ehicle in the dump truck class being used 
» haul aggregate, and they would be re- 
uired to thave a sticker. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Even for their own use? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s a very hard thing to 
awe regulations that cover every situation. 
ou could have rules that vary between occu- 
itions. A contractor having a dump truck 
| haul aggregate for his own use, a house 
ae or a small contractor who is hauling 
yregate of any kind are required to have 
e safety sticker. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Does that mean it has 
have a safety inspection twice a year, the 


} 
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same as a dump truck? This seems to be the 
hassle. They're only driving 3,000 or 4,000 
miles a year and they've been stopped be- 
cause of the hoist on their truck—and many 
farm trucks do have hoists, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The fact that a farm truck 
has a hoist has nothing to do with the regu- 
lation. The fact that a farm truck or any 
other truck has a hoist on it does not put 
it in any specific class, It is the use of the 
vehicle in hauling aggregate. If a farmer is 
hauling aggregate for his own use, the timing 
on the stickers—you can get by up to about 
nine months with one safety inspection, Is 
that not right, Mark? 


Mr. Larratt-Smith: Yes, that’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would doubt if many 
farmers are hauling aggregate during those 
other three months of the year. 

Basically, if one wants to be actively haul- 
ing aggregate 12 months of the year you 
need two stickers a year. I think they are 
able to get the sticker around April 1, and 
it is effective for six months, beginning June 
1—something in that neighbourhood. In other 
words, they can get the sticker a couple of 
months ahead of time; they don’t have to 
get it right on the day. 

This regulation was set up to allow truck- 
ers to get their inspections done during 
March and April, during the half-load season 
when many of them are not hauling, in any 
case. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That could do them for 
the full year, so they only have to have one 
inspection? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If they have their inspec- 
tion done and get their sticker during March 
or April then that sticker becomes effective 
when— 


Mr. Larratt-Smith: It’s from April 1 
through to December, I believe, and from 
October 31 or November 1 through to April. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There’s an overlap period 
so that they can get the sticker ahead of 
time. Everybody doesn’t have to be rushing 
to the garage to get them done at the same 
time. 
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As far as a farm vehicle is concerned, 
if they want to haul aggregate during the 
summer they can get the sticker in March. 
I doubt if they would be hauling during 
March and April anyway. Because of the 
halfload season, it makes it very uneconom- 
ical to haul aggregate during that period. 
The sticker would really last the whole sum- 
mer and they wouldn’t have to get another 
one until the following March, unless they 
were going to haul aggregate during January 
and February. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What about farm trucks? 
Do they come under the same regulation? 
Do they have to be safety checked once a 
year? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No. Unless they are haul- 
ing aggregate, it’s the same as for any other 
truck. They don’t have to be safety checked 
at all, unless it’s a routine spot check. Any 
vehicle—it doesn’t matter whose it is—if it 
crosses the scales it can be stopped by our 
inspectors at any time to be checked for 
safety. But as far as having a specific inspec- 
tion and a sticker, a farm truck is not re- 
quired to have that unless it is hauling 
aggregate. For most farm operations, as I 
know them, one inspection would get them 
through the whole season. 


Mr. Gilbert: It could be that some of the 
complaints you are getting are coming from 
actual spot checks. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I think this is where it 
began, Mr. Gilbert. This trucker was stopped 
twice within a short period of time. He just 
feels he was being hassled. As a matter of 
fact, we have been in touch with people in 
your ministry and we hope to get the prob- 
lem resolved. 

I just wanted to have clarified how the 
safety check works and whether one check 
would do for a year. It had come to my 
attention that maybe it is necessary to have 
two checks in one year. That would seem 
to be a little expensive, because safety checks 
don’t come cheaply. They cost the operator 
considerably. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They are a cost of oper- 
ation; there’s no doubt about that. We recog- 
nize that. But I think the aspect of having 
safe vehicles on the highway certainly out- 
weighs that. I can’t accept the excuse of 
the cost as a reason for having an unsafe 
vehicle on the highway. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I can’t accept that either, 
but I think one safety check a year should 
be adequate. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Our regulations are that 
all school buses and all regular highway buses 


and all dump trucks hauling aggregate must 
have two safety checks per year. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It’s still a pretty heavy 
expenditure. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is if they are hauling 
aggregate all year. But many of the dump 
truck people, because they are not operating 
all year, buy quarterly plates. They buy plates 
for nine months of the year because they 
lay the truck up during the winter. They 
may lay the truck up during December, 
January and February, or January, February 
and March. In the spring they have their 
inspection done and they’re all ready to go to 
work. The sticker they get in March runs 
through until December. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The complaint I had was 
concerning a farm truck which was putting 
on only 3,000 to 4,000 miles a year. If they 
draw the occasional load of stone or aggre- 
gate material to patch up a hole—and they're 
not doing it on a daily basis, just occasion- 
ally—you can understand the reasoning be- 
hind this person feeling upset for being 
stopped twice with a short period of time. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Our inspectors are not out 
to hassle people or make life difficult for 
anybody. On the other hand, I don’t know 
the vehicle you're talking about. | 

I think any of us driving along the road 
or watching vehicles, especially our pro 
fessional inspectors, tend to be able to spol 
a vehicle that may look suspicious as far ai) 
safety is concerned. The inspectors check any) 
vehicle they think may look like a candidate’ 
for being unsafe. That may be a reason fo 
more safety inspections on one vehicle thar 
on others—if it looks unsafe. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The second thing 
would like to discuss with the minister is thi 
rescue tool, the Jaws of Life, which is bein’ 
used. I think the Hagersville fire departmen, 
was able to purchase one to provide a servic’ 
for the community. It is a fairly expensiv) 
piece of safety equipment. I wonder if th 
minister has given any thought to assistin 
or encouraging the purchase of this type ¢! 
tool for the fire departments to provide | 
rescue tool for people in accidents. 


10:20 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As I have stated befor 
and we have discussed this two or thre 
times during the estimates so far this yea 
we set up an interministerial committee i) 
volving the Ministries of Health, the Solicit 
General and the Attorney Genera] and 0 
own ministry to study and consider the 
so-called crash rescue vehicles. 
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Although the chairman of the committee 
is a member of my staff, the lead ministry is 
the Solicitor-General. A report was completed 
last year. The Solicitor General issued a 
press release re the crash rescue on Febru- 
ary 21, 1980, outlining the action the minis- 
try intended to take. We can get you a copy 
of that press release if you don’t have one. 
_ Basically, it involves through the Ministry 
of the Solicitor Genera] and the Ontario Fire 
College setting up some programs to assist in 
training people in the use of this equipment. 
I know some fire departments have parts of 
the equipment and some have had special 
fund-raising events to purchase this type of 
squipment. 

I had an unfortunate experience last Fri- 






recident where a small van had apparently 
tone right across the median and hit a car 
head on. The car spun around and the car 
ehind it also hit it head on. There was one 
nostant fatality on the site. I found out after- 
vards that the van driver, who was taken to 
ospital by ambulance, died later. 

One lady was quite seriously injured. The 
ouple who were in the second vehicle told 
ne they were wearing their seat belts. Two 
ouples were from Burlington and the van 
hiver who was killed was from the mem- 
ers area, Cayuga. The body of the man 
tho was killed instantly was jammed in the 
ehicle. I was there minutes after the acci- 
ent happened and they used my car phone 
» call the police and ambulances and so on. 
hey got the Milton fire department to come 
own to the site. I was not there when they 
‘rived, because everything was looked after 
ad the injured people were taken to the 
ospital. 

I went on home, but on my way up the 
vad I met the two fire trucks from Milton 
ming down. They have this equipment. 
. that case, it was the local Lions Club that 
ised something in the neighbourhood of 
.0,000 to buy this special equipment for 
‘e Milton fire department which supplies 
‘at service in our area. 

The Solicitor General is setting up a pro- 
‘am offering training courses for members 
‘ either permanent or volunteer fire depart- 
lents to be experienced in this equipment. 
idon’t believe he has set up any funding 
jogram yet for this specific purchase. 


Mr. Cunningham: This is a subject I am 
\ry interested in. If there isn’t a service 
ab like the Lions Club or the Optimists 
ub or the Rotary Club in a community, 












| 
| 
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does that mean people driving through that 
community may be in the unfortunate situ- 
ation where they may not receive such a 
service? What about the situation where we 
don’t have a built-up community, where so 
many of our highways go on for miles and 
miles where there is no community, never 
mind a local Lions Club, to buy the Jaws of 
Life or to set up some kind of programP 
What do we do then? 

You have had a personal experience, Mr. 
Minister, not far from your home. The day 
after I was requested to leave the Legisla- 
ture because I was a little upset at the 
tabling of the report, there were two acci- 
dents; one a mile from my home and one 
about three miles from my home. On both 
occasions, people had to be removed—pried, 
I think is the word the Hamilton Spectator 
used—from their vehicles. 

Fortunately we do have at least one item 
of equipment, specifically, the Jaws of Life, 
but there again, that is because the good 
people in the village of Waterdown held 
dances and cookie sales and whatever to 
raise the money for this equipment. Not 
every community has it. I don’t think, in 
Ontario, we should have to rely on the 
benevolence of all sorts of small communities 
across the province which already may be 
feeling the pinch in so many other areas. 
This is an area where I think at least a very 
significant cost sharing program should be 
established as soon as possible. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I won’t argue with you on 
that point. I know in our area service clubs 
and so on have come to me many times and 
asked for recommendations as to what they 
might do to properly and most productively 
spend some of the money they raise. 

I am not saying it should be a respon- 
sibility of a service club. Service clubs do 
many things. Our service club, the Lions 
Club in Oakville which I belong to, over the 
years has supported and bought the rescue 
boat that the Trafalgar Road water-air rescue 
force uses as a safety boat on Lake Ontario. 
They bought that 25 years ago and have 
kept it up ever since. They have just par- 
ticipated with the town of Oakville in buying 
a major new one with all kinds of equipment 
on it. 

That is a role the service clubs can play, 
but they make up their own minds in their 
own communities as to what their priorities 
are, whether jit is building a swimming pool 
or a park or whatever. 

My ministry does not have any program 
for subsidizing these items. I am not saying 
there should not be some type of govern- 
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ment funding, but it has been designated by 
the government as the responsbility of the 
Solicitor General (Mr. McMurtry), because 
police departments and fire departments 
come under his legislation—the fire marshal’s 
office, the Ontario Police Commission—and 
I don’t think this special service should be 
taken out of that whole role and put into 
my ministry, for instance. It has been the 
decision of the government it should come 
under the Solicitor General, so I think you 
should discuss any funding program for the 
purchase of that equipment with the Solicitor 
General in his estimates. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out to the minister that the 
Hagersville fire department had its fund- 
raising. I think the general cost is about 
$10,000 and the community did support it 
after about one year of collecting. As a 
matter of fact, I supported it myself, because 
I felt, after seeing it work, and the safety it 
would provide, there was no problem for me 
to give support. 

I also think the Hamilton Automobile Club 
gave a donation to that particular fire de- 
partment, and they were able to get the 
Jaws of Life and utilize it and pay for it 
within about a year. I just want to support 
my colleague from Wentworth North in 
indicating that maybe the ministry should 
play a role in making sure there are more of 
these around the province. I don’t think 
every department should have one, but they 
should be strategically located so there is 
that service available. Maybe the minister 
can, through the Solicitor General, give some 
support in coming up with a plan that these 
can be more widely made available to the 
general public for their own safety and 
rescue operations. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am in full support of 
the program. Unfortunately, I don’t think it 
is possible to have one of these pieces of 
equipment on every concession road where 
accidents may happen as we travel through 
Ontario. I think it is something that should 
be promoted and encouraged. 


10:30 a.m. 


The Solicitor General and even perhaps 
in northern Ontario, the Minister of North- 
ern Affairs (Mr. Bernier), have been: involved 
in helping more remote communities get fire- 
fighting equipment. I think there is a package 
of equipment. The figure I hear for a num- 
ber of pieces of equipment is usually about 
$10,000 or close to it. That is the cost to buy 
the necessary equipment to equip a fire 
department or a special ‘rescue crew. That 


does not, of course, include trucks and every- 
thing else if you start duplicating. 
Practically every fire department has spe- 
cially equipped trucks for other types of 
emergencies which can be used for this same 
purpose. What they need is some special 
equipment and some special training in the 
use of this equipment in getting injured 
parties or bodies out of badly mangled ve- 
hicles. I think the Solicitor General is follow- 
ing the right path. I certainly feel that if 
he can handle it, some financial assistance 
to communities which need it should be a 
priority. | 
Mr. G. I. Miller: There is just one further 
comment I would like to make, Mr. Chair- 
man. As an example, Hagersville, in my rid- 
ing of Haldimand-Norfolk, has the only one, 
The fire departments are co-ordinated by < 
co-ordinator. They do share their equipment, 
so I think three or four in an area of tha: 
size would be adequate to provide the serv. 
ice. I would hope you would encourage that 





Hon. Mr. Snow: In our particular area 
the Halton region, we have five fire depart, 
ments. To my knowledge, the only one tha’ 
has this equipment is the Milton fire depart: 
ment, which happens to be located very cen. 
trally in the whole region. Through the co 
ordinator and through the regional polic 
force they know where that equipment is. | 
know they were able to get to it quite quick 
ly, although the accident scene was probabl 
10 or more miles from the firehall. The! 
were there in pretty good time to assist. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: In my riding, there a 
six municipalities and there are probably 2. 
fire departments spread over a wide are) 
That is what I am trying to point out. | 
think maybe one in each four or six muni) 
palities would be adequate. I appreciate yor 
support of the principle anyway, Mr. Mi 
ister, and, hopefully, you can give son 
financial assistance to encourage the suppl | 
ing of this much-needed facility. 


Mr. Cunningham: I have a few matte. 
I would like to raise. The first thing I wou | 
like to discuss is that you have been co| 
tacted by the Ontario Motor League with 1 
gard to the provision of some statistics 4) 
truck accident details. Have you been al: 
to reply to them yet, or develop the statist 
they were seeking? I think their general ec 
cern related to the size of truck and exte 
of damage done. It would take some wo- 
[.think,... 7 : 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I know we have had 
quests from some of the motor leag 
branches, such as the Hamilton Automot 


















‘lub, for statistics as to the vehicle registra- 
ons and that type of thing which we have 
‘ot been able to provide, because our com- 
ute is not set up to turn out statistics on 
he number of Chevs versus Fords versus 
folkswagens that are registered in Hamilton 
'rsus Waterdown versus Burlington for in- 
ance. We have not been able to supply 
at information. Every year we do publish 
iuite a detailed book on motor vehicle acci- 
ents. I don’t know what additional informa- 
ion I can give. 

Mr. Cunningham: I could simplify this for 
ou. I think those reports that you put out 
immarize a truck very briefly as a truck, 
here are many kinds of trucks. Currently, 
le have a preponderance of vans on the 
iad, and I would think the accident history 
le experience with vans right now is prob- 
by very serious. I would think the insurance 
sople are reluctant to write a Jot of van 
overage for young guys who are involved 
| the purchase of a van. 

You summarize it very briefly in your re- 
prt as a truck accident. My concern with the 
ind to bigger trucks and smaller cars is that 
~ are getting into more serious accidents 
ia these two meet. I know it is going to 










| dificult, but I think it would be a valu- 
éle study. I think that is what the Ontario 
stor League, through its vice-president, 
I, Gaskin, was requesting. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t recall that, nor 
s my staff recall that particular request. 
J my knowledge, the ministry investigates 
¥ accident involving tandem units, in other 
tds, double trailers. That is one thing we 
Nve been watching very closely to see if 
thre is any trend to a double trailer unit 
bng more prone to accidents than other 
ticks. Over the years since they became 
pt of the scene on our highways, we have 
Ha watching that very closely. Beyond 
tit, I do not know the breakdown of statis- 
ti that we have. 
correct me if I am wrong, but at the 
tent Roads and Transportation Association 
oCanada and Canadian Conference of Motor 
sport Administrators meeting last Janu- 
a in Victoria—and I have written to the 
feeral Minister of Transport since that time. 
—e found that apparently Statistics Cana- 
di as I recall, has got out of the accident 
stistics business more or less as far as keep- 
in the across-Canada statistics on different 
tyes of automotive ‘accidents, 
‘he ministers, deputy ministers and board 
ofidirectors RTAC and CCMTA involved 
fe that these statistics were very important 
tots, As president of RTAC, I wrote to Mr. 
M:ankowski, and I believe I have since fol- 
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lowed up with Mr. Pepin, urging him to 
try to encourage the minister responsible for 
Statistics Canada to reintroduce this program 
and try to make funding available either 
through Statistics Canada or Transport Cana- 
da for the reinstitution of these statistics on 
a national basis. 

Through Transport Canada, RTAC and all 
the provinces, we have a lot of c0-operative 
statistical information and co-operative re- 
search going on, so any research or statis- 
tics that any province does is available to all 
other provinces for their use. 


Mr. Cunningham: I think it would be an 
excellent project for a university student to 
pull the file on truck-related fatalities and 
attempt to, first of all, assess where the fault 
was, if there was any, and the number of 
people who died and the extent of the in- 
juries, but also to take a look at the size 
of the vehicle to see if there is any correla- 
tion between the size of the vehicle and the 
injuries and/or deaths that have occurred. 

I don’t want to prejudge the application or 
the request by the trucking industry to save 
money by extending the length of vehicles. 
It is a legitimate request. It certainly is a 
very complicated matter, one I know you 
have been giving a great deal of study to, 
but before any of us is required to say yes 
or no, or to encourage it or reject it, it 
would be helpful if we had statistics and an 
understanding of just how big these vehicles 
are and just what the incidence of difficulty 
has been. 


10:40 a.m. 


I recal] about a month ago. I was travel- 
ling on the Queen Elizabeth Way on a par- 
ticularly rainy day. As usual I was in the 
passing lane and there was not a double, but 
about a 45-foot van ahead. With the com- 
bination of the rain and a wet road I could 
not see beyond the start of the trailer. I 
literally could not see the cab of the vehicle. 
At that point I was right at the end of the 
truck. 

The point I am making is if it is that 
difficult in those weather conditions to see 
the end of a 45-foot van, then what are we 
into with a vehicle that approaches 100 feet 
in length? I would like to have the statistics. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We won’t have any sta- 
tistics on anything over 68 feet because we 
don’t have those kinds of vehicles. We have 
been asked by the trucking association and 
by the automobile carriers to consider a test 
program on them. I am not convinced at this 
time that we should even proceed with the 
test: I am very concerned about extending 
the length beyond what we have. 
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When we changed the act and metricated 
the measurements we had _ substantial re- 
quests from the trucking industry to go to 
70 feet at that time. We went to 68 feet, 
1034 inches or whatever it is, which is 21 
metres. We understand that has basically 
solved the problem in most of the trucking 
industry for the units on the road today. 
That extra close to four feet allowed them 
the leeway they needed. I am not at all con- 
vinced we should be going any longer than 
that, even though the advantages are put 
forward of fewer vehicles on the road, more 
fuel-efficient vehicles, and so on. We have 
to weigh that very carefully. I am not con- 
vinced at all. 

In Quebec the minister approved a test 
there using the double 45-foot trailers. We 
are awaiting results of what they find in that 
test. We know in Alberta, between Calgary 
and Edmonton they have had a special rule 
for some time on what I believe they call the 
Red Deer Highway. They allow very long 
units just on that highway. They have to be 
broken up when they get to their destina- 
tions. They are doing this in the United 
States too. 

Last night after we left here I was watch- 
ing the late news. I don’t know if anyone 
else saw it, but I saw a flash of some experi- 
ment which has been approved in Saskatche- 
wan, I believe. Did anyone see that? 


Mr. Gilbert: British Columbia has it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It showed a picture of a 
truck pulling out of a yard in Saskatchewan. 
I am sure—unless I wasn’t seeing straight at 
that hour last night—there were three trailers 
connected together. It was a triple trailer. It 
looked more like a train pulling out of a 
siding than anything else. Apparently this is 
something they are allowing to be used as 
a test. 

Mr. Philip: Anyone who has driven on the 
Prairies knows you are talking about com- 
pletely different driving conditions. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes and no. I have driven 
on the Prairies too. Certainly they don’t have 
the hills and curves we have on many of our 
highways here. We haven’t even been re- 
quested to consider these vehicles on the 
normal highways. We have been requested 
to consider them on the 400 series, which 
are basically straight and level highways. 

Mr. Cunningham: I was driving through 
your constituency, Mr. Minister, respecting 
the laws, speed limits, et cetera. I was be- 
hind a double tanker for three or four miles 
and I was disturbed by the extent to which 
the vehicle would always come back to a 
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centre point but it kept swinging to th 
right on the pup. I think the tanker wa 
empty. I don’t know if that is a comma 
practice or not. | 

I was relieved in your opening stator 
when we started the estimates to hear tha 
you weren't contemplating this experiment a 
the moment. But as the price of gasolin 
goes up, the pressure is going to moun 
regardless of who is in power. It is incum 
bent upon those of us in the Legislature t 
be able to make responsible comments an’ 
to understand the statistics. 

I for one would like to see a breakdow: 
if possible, a fairly detailed study you coul 
do with data you already have. It woul 
probably have to be compiled individual]. 
by someone, maybe a student. i 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Since we got a reque. 
about a year ago from one particular aut 
hauler our staff hias been doing a conside 
able amount of research and work into 
longer units, We contacted the other au 
haulers. We didn’t feel we should be talkir 
to just one, if we are talking about aut: 
hauling units. We have talked to five or s 
companies as to their interest in such an e! 
periment, getting information from them, i) 
vestigating different kinds of units ar 
hitches they are proposing to use, lookit. 
at the United States experience, for instanc 
on the New York Thruway where they « 
allow these units. 

I believe in New York they have break 
yards. I don’t know whether the state or t 
freeway supplies them, but they have brez 
up yards at different interchanges whe 
trucks can pull in and be broken down it, 
two units or whatever to carry on into ty 
city. We have been doing quite a bit of wo 
on that but we haven’t come to any de 
sion. I haven’t been convinced by the wc 
the staff is doing that we should even — 
implementing a test on our highways. 

I would point out that in our green mo 
vehicle accidents book we do break do 
the types of vehicles involved in accider 
I can’t give you the exact specifications 
the different ones, but we have, for istan/ 
passenger car, passenger car and trai. 
truck, truck and trailer, tractor and sé 
trailer. So we have trucks broken down } 
three different categories. I presume ™ 
is a straight truck. | 

In regard to the vans you are talk 
about, a van that is registered commercii 
would no doubt be called a truck. A lol” 
these vans are registered as passenger” 
hicles, Whether they are in the car colt! 
or the truck column—do we know that?” 
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Mr. Larratt-Smith: They would have a truck 
registration even though ‘tthe registration— 
Hon. Mr. Snow: If they have a passenger 
plate? 

_ Mr. Larratt-Smith: In most cases they 
‘would have a truck registration plate with 
an annual registration. 


_ Hon. Mr. Snow: In any case, we do have 
‘that kind of breakdown in our statistics. 
Mr. Philip: Mr. Minister, that is one of 
the reasons the trucking industry is saying 
your figures are meaningless. You really 
haven't broken them down. They get blamed 
for an ‘awful lot and they feel they have 
shad a lot of unreasonable press lately. Obvi- 
ously it is more dramatic and also often more 
tragic when a large truck crashes than when 
an Austin runs into another smal] car. 
“Hon. Mr. Snow: That is what I am saying. 
I have said this many times. We see head- 
lines when there is a truck accident. It may 
not necessarily be the truck’s fault at all. 


Mr. Philip: But the only way we can deal 
with it is for you to come up with meaning- 
ful statistics. Neither we nor the trucking 
industry have those statistics. I won’t repeat 
what I said in my leadoff statement on this, 
but I think it is important we have meaning- 
wi statistics gathered by your ministry on 
is. 
| Hon. Mr. Snow: We basically rely on the 
reports, The highway patrol does not come 
ander this ministry, as you know, and— 
Mr. Philip: But you— 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Just a minute. If you 
lon’t want to listen to me, fine, but every 
tme 1 start to say something you start to 
oterrupt. 
_ As I was saying, we do not have the high- 
vay patrol under the ministry. In Quebec 
hey do. In many states in the US they do. 
Ve get reports on all accidents from the 
Jntario Provincial Police and the local police 
‘epartments. We gather our statistics from 
hose reports. 
0:50 a.m. ; 


_ Mr. Philip: But you design the form the 
PP offices fill out to report the facts on 
de accident. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not sure. 

Mr. Larratt-Smith: Yes, we do. That in- 


mation is basically on the form. As Mr. 
unningham indicates, it is a question of 
strieving that by different kinds of cate- 
pries. I haven’t seen the particular request 
e makes reference to. 


Mr. Cunningham: I am sorry, maybe I can 
aeck on it. I thought they had requested 
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that from you, because the exercise was to 


combat requests for lengthening commercial 
vehicles. 


Mr. Gilbert: May I say that this does 
break down these accidents a long way. There 
is an awful lot of information here. Are you 
aware of this? 


Mr. Philip: Yes. I have a copy. The minis- 
ter sent me one. 


Mr. Gilbert: If we are looking for other 
types of information to be recorded, if we 
can do it and pull it from our information, 
there is no reason why we can’t include it 
in this report. 

Mr. Philip: The industry is suggesting it 
wants the kinds of information it thinks 
would be meaningful. I happen to agree 
with them. I am suggesting that perhaps by 
this time next year we could have it. It 
doesn’t have to be on every form. In fact, 
the people I have talked to claim the form 
is inadequate. If there are problems in ask- 
ing too many questions, that is fine. Then 
maybe what you should do is alternate it 
so that for every third or fifth accident they 
fill out a longer form. Somehow we have to 
get some meaningful statistics in order to 
deal with this issue. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: With all due respect, I 
think the statistics we publish are meaning- 
ful statistics. I am not saying they couldn’t 
go further into investigating accidents and 
getting further statistics as far as the truck- 
ing industry or the automobile industry is 
concerned, such as whether there are more 
accidents with imported cars than there are 
with North American cars. There are many 
more statistics we could ask for. We will 
take a look at it. 


Mr. Cunningham: There is one trend you 
should be aware of. There appear to be more 
and more commercial vehicles on our high- 
ways all the time and passenger vehicles 
are getting smaller. I think more people are 
riding in passenger cars now than before. 
The results of a collision are well known to 
all of us. Three or four of my constituents 
were killed in that accident involving a 
truck where five or six men were killed on 
Highway 401. It was a terrible accident. 
Has the matter been concluded by way of 
litigation? Are we able to talk about it? I 
still don’t know what the cause of it was, 
bad tires or what. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That has been in the 
courts recently. I don’t know whether it is 
finalized yet. There was an inquest into that 
accident. 
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Mr. Cunningham: Those are the ones we 
read about. I don’t want to lay the blame 
on the trucking industry. I think the Ontario 
Trucking Association is making a very sig- 
nificant effort. They may have some members 
that let us down from time to time. Many 
of the accidents may not involve their mem- 
bership but may be private carriers or truckers 
from out of province. These are the accidents 
that tend to stay with us. 

On May 2 there was a bad one on High- 
way 6, on that awful stretch from Highway 
5 north to Guelph, which is a death strip 
in my opinion. There have been a number 
of very serious accidents there. There was a 
bad one on May Q, not that far from my own 
home, where people were trapped in the ve- 
hicle for some time. Fortunately, nobody 
died, but people were in the car for a while. 
When the ambulance got there and the peo- 
ple were removed, on the way to the hospital 
the ambulance broke down. 

I think if we had those statistics, it would 
go a long way in developing a little better 
understanding of the problems. We are going 
to continue to face the problems. I com- 
mend you for the statistics that you do have, 
but I think if we were given a little greater 
insight into what was going on it would help 
greatly. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am prepared to do 
anything we can to try to improve the situa- 
tion on our highways. It is very sad to get 
the reports that we do. 

A week or so ago, when we were dis- 
cussing the estimates, there was a very seri- 
ous accident on the Queen Elizabeth Way, 
down in your area, at Burlington. Two trucks 
collided, both drivers were killed and it 
made considerable headlines because of the 
severity of the accident. 

Unfortunately, last night, not very far 
from the same area, two cars almost did the 
same thing—we got the preliminary report 
on it this morming. A car crossed the median 
and struck a car coming in the other direc- 
tion head on and there were two fatalities in 
that accident. In both ‘cases, two fatalities; 
in this case, two cars, in the other case, two 
trucks. 

Just this last weekend we read in the 
paper of the accident that I referred to on 
Trafalgar Road, with two fatalities. We had 
another one in the Brampton-Georgetown 
area with one or two fatalities. Both of those 
cases involved cars, or in the one case a 
small van. 


Mr. Cunningham: Not long ago, the coach 
of the Toronto Maple Leafs was involved in 


a similar type of accident at St. Catharines, 
It happens all the time. 

I would like to ask you, as well—I know 
we want to get on with this vote—what your 
disposition is going to be with these muscle 
cars and modified cars? I see far too many 
of them. I don’t think it is too popular with 
the owners of the stores that sell the equip- 
ment to modify these cars, but, frankly, I - 
don’t see any purpose for them. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What modification are | 
you referring to? | 

Mr, Cunningham: They do any number of — 
things to them. I think the favourite modi-— 
fication is to jack the car up and put wider | 
tires on it, but— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Have you read the High- | 
way Traffic Act amendments I introduced a | 
week or 10 days ago? | 

Mr. Cunningham: I haven't, no. 





Hon. Mr. Snow: There iis an amendment in 
the Highway Traffic Act that would prohibit | 
modifications that would raise the height, or | 
lower it as far as that is concerned, more) 
than eight centimetres or 10 centimetres» 
from the normal when it was manufactured. , 
You can’t stop a person putting on new) 
shocks or new springs in his car; that may 
be slichtly different. But that is in the High- 
way Traffic Act amendments that received’ 
first reading before the House. , 

Mr. Cunningham: Are you going to phase 
that inP 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I believe that section is, 
by proclamation. When the bill is passed we) 
will be able to publicize it and then bring’ 
it in by order in council, the Lieutenant) 
Governor’s proclamation of that section, at) 
a particular time. We can’t bring it in on) 
royal assent of the bill, because I don't think | 
that would be fair to people who have ve 
hicles that are so modified now. So we wil’ 
have to give some period of time for them tc, 
demodify them. I am sure we are going t, 
get flak from certain segments of the com 
munity, but I think it is very necessary tt, 
make this amendment. 

I wanted to bring this in last year, bu! 
the changes that I proposed weren’t acceptec 
as part of the last revisions to the Highway 
Traffic Act. I have done more. work on 1) 
since. I have discussed it with the Ontari- 
Safety League and with the Ontario Trafll 
Council, and we sent our proposed amen¢ 

| 





ments to them. I got replies back from bot; 
in support of the amendment. ! 

Our amendment goes a little further tha 
the one Manitoba brought in last year. Sec 


tion 9 of the bill says: “No person sha) 


| 
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: 
| operate on a highway a motor vehicle on 
which the suspension system has been modi- 
| fied so that the height of the motor vehicle 
is more than eight centimetres higher or 
lower than its height at the time of its 
manufacture.” 
11 am. 


| It adds: “Subsection 1 does not apply to 
-a commercial motor vehicle having a gross 
weight of more than 1,400 kilograms.” In 
_other words it does not apply to large com- 
mercial vehicles—which are not the prob- 
lem anyway. It’s the cars or in some cases the 
vans. 

I have another amendment in that bill pro- 
‘hibiting the material they apply to the glass 
on an automobile so that you can’t see 
through. 


Mr. Cunningham: You can’t see in. 


| Hon. Mr. Snow: We are prohibiting the 
use of any glass, any additive film or spray 
that prohibits seeing into the side windows 
lor the windshield of the driving compart- 
ment. You can put it on the back windows 
of a van or something like that but not on 
ithe windows of the driving compartment— 
both sides and the windshield. 

The main reason for this is that somewhat 
of a scary situation could arise for people 
driving down the road and when they see 
one of these vehicles they can’t see whether 
there’s a driver in it or not. Second, in the 
ase of an accident, witnesses who might 
be able to verify who was driving the ve- 
hicle would not be able to tell. Or if some- 
oe driving the vehicle gets into an accident 
at a stop light or runs a red light and hits 
mother car, if his licence happened to be 
mder suspension, he could slide from one 
‘eat to the other and witnesses would not 
de able to verify who was driving the car. 
Maybe they wouldn’t anyway, but at least 
here is a lot better chance. This situation 
vas brought to my attention and that amend- 
nent is in this bill. 

_ Mr. Cunningham: You have a constituent 
vho is in that business I think, 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: I do and I haven’t theard 
rom him. 

| Mr. Cunningham: You will. I think he has 
leveloped a type of sun screen. I hope you 
vill consider the difference between the two 
if them. I commend you on what you are 
joing with these cars that look like the 
vrong side of sunglasses. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: This doesn’t prevent the 
ted glass type of situation. 


_Mr. Cunningham: The last item I would 
Xe to raise is the problem with motorbikes 




















and minibikes on MTC land. I have written 
to the ministry to get some assistance with 
regard to lands around Ancaster or around 
Highway 403 and I appreciate the prompt 
reply. But in discussing with other members 
and people in municipalities, I find similar 
situations apply in other areas where the 
land is there. There is nobody on the land 
and a lot of these minibike operators feel 
it is incumbent upon them to use the land 
as they please. 

First, it has a terrible effect on the land. 
There’s an area that I think National Sewer 
Pipe Limited owns in Burlington and that 
I drive through on the way home. They 
allow these guys to use it because I think 
they are just going to quarry it for clay any- 
way. But if one had to rehabilitate this land 
aiter what these guys have done to it, it 
would ‘be pretty tough. Wildlife, animals and 
so forth are nonexistent in the area. Fortu- 
nately there are no houses around this area, 
but the noise in the Highway 403 area where 
my constituents are is considerable. I hap- 
pen to think a lot of people are facing this 
problem and I don’t know what you do with 
these little guys who get on these things. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: This situation doesn’t 
happen only on MTC property. That’s for 
sure. 

Mr. Philip: Hydro corridors and_play- 
grounds. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Hydro corridors, unde- 
veloped land. I know there is an area out on 
the south side of the Queen Elizabeth Way 
in Oakville that is land designated for an 
industrial subdivision. They love to tear 
around there. 

But I am in the process of a bill, an Off- 
road Vehicles Act, which we have developed 
in conjunction with certain municipalities, 
with the Municipal Liaison Committee. If I 
can get it through the process, I will intro- 
duce it in the next two or three weeks. 

It would provide for a registration system 
for these off-road vehicles. It would require 
insurance and hopefully would require hel- 
mets to be worn. Then there would be pro- 
visions for municipalities to pass bylaws, as 
they do under the Motorized Snow Vehicles 
Act, to say where these vehicles can be used 
or at least where they can be prohibited 
from being used. I think this will go a long 
way towards dealing with that particular 
problem. Our bill doesn’t get involved with 
noise, 


Mr. Philip: I would like to deal with a 
couple of safety items under this vote. I 
won't be long. Has the minister received a 
copy of the resolution of the city of North 
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York dated January 8, 1980, dealing with the 
derailment of the train in Mississauga? There 
are a couple of sections which I think are 
very relevant to his ministry and deal with 
the whole problem of safety. We could also 
have dealt with it under another vote, but I 
think this is as good a place as any. 

The resolution states: 

“Therefore, be it resolved that the council 
request that CPR not ship lethal chemicals 
and flammable liquids to the Agincourt 
marshalling yards until an inquiry into the 
Mississauga accident takes place and reports 
to the public; and, therefore, be it resolved 
that the appropriate members of the federal 
government, representatives of the Canadian 
Transport Commission and members of the 
provincial parliament be requested to sup- 
port such a ban; and be it resolved that the 
Metro council and the cities and boroughs 
of Metropolitan Toronto and the Association 
of Municipalities of Ontario be requested to 
support such a motion.” 

Then it goes on about a lconcern over fire 
service over the years in the transportation 
of hazardous and dangerous goods. It says 
later on: “That the Minister of Transporta- 
tion and Communications in the province of 
Ontario be requested to advise the city what 
kinds of lethal chemicals and flammable 
liquids are being transported through the 
Gity by highways and what regulations are 
presently in effect to prevent a situation 
which recently occurred in the city of Missis- 
sauga from happening on our highways.” 

Later it says: “That the Minister of Trans- 
portation and Communications of the prov- 
ince of Ontario be requested to give ‘con- 
sideration to the matter of having legislation 
enacted by the provincial government to 
erant municipalities the authority to estab- 
lish specific routes in municipalities on which 
lethal chemicals and flammable liquids may 
be transported and also to establish hours of 
day or night during which same may be 
transported.” 

I believe this was circulated to all MPPs, 
so I am sure you have received a copy. I 
can lend you mine if you want to use iit to 
comment on. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have discussed this 
whole matter of dangerous goods so many 
times. I don’t know what more I can add. 
I went through it all the other night. I can 
go through it again as to what we are doing. 
I met with Mr. Pepin two or three weeks 
ago. One of the main items on our agenda 
was the new dangerous goods bill and the 
regulations being developed by the federal 
government. 
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It so happened that the bill was intro- 
duced into the House two days before I met 
with Pepin. It has received second reading 
now and is back in committee, the same 
place it was last December before the defeat 
of the government. We dealt with this at the 
CCMTA meeting in Victoria where all the 
provincial ministers agreed I should write to 
the new Minister of Transport when he was 
appointed, asking that this be given top 
priority because we do want common stan- 
dards right across the country for dangerous 
goods movements. 

We have also set up a dangerous goods 
office in the ministry in preparation for the 
implementation and enforcement of the fed- 
eral regulations. As soon as they are avail- 
able, we are proceeding to implement a 
mechanical fitness certificate inspection pro- 
gram for all vehicles carrying dangerous 
coods. I mentioned that again the other 
night. That is in process now. I don’t know 
what date we have set for implementing it, 
but it is like any other program in that we 
have to give the industry a certain period of. 
time to get ready for the implementation 
date. 3 
11:10 a.m. 

As for giving municipalities regulations: 
power to designate routes, that wouldn't come 
under my jurisdiction anyway. I think that 
would be a Municipal Act item which would 
have to be amended. I am not sure. I think: 
we have to have federal regulations and get 
those into force and get our own shop in 
order to enforce those regulations. Then, if) 
there is something further we have to do! 
beyond that, we can certainly look at it. | 

Mr. Philip: You have just given me an) 
answer that is similar to what we went: 
through the other night. What I wanted 
today was that you address yourself— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am being consistent ] 
hope. 
Mr. Philip: You are being consistent, bu’ 
I am no more knowledgeable. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t help that. 


Mr. Philip: You can help that by address’ 
ing yourself to the very specific points i 
that resolution. If youn answer is you are no 
prepared to do that until such time as th 
federal legislation is in place, fine but 4) 
least say that so we know what the answer 
are. I would like you to at least addres 
yourself to those particular parts of tha 
general resolution which I have just outlinec | 
which you now have before you. | hav | 
underlined those sections I have been mos 
concerned about. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: First of all, regarding the 
esolution asking that commodities not be 
hipped to the Agincourt yard, I have no 
urisdiction over that and you damned well 
mow it. After the Mississauga accident the 
STC did implement some interim regulations 
is to the transportation of dangerous goods 
md how they place them in the consist of 
he train. That comes totally under federal 
urisdiction. 

_ As far as the study is concerned, the in- 
vestigation into the Mississauga accident, you 
now as well as I do that is well under way. 
t has been going on for several months. I 
lon’t know when we are going to have that 
port. 

Mr. Philip: You know, you love to have it 
ioth ways. You like to set up a provincial 
ask force on something that is essentially 


poe federal jurisdiction and give the 








earance you are doing something. Then, 
when we ask you what you are doing in 
erms of specific items on rail, you say, “Well, 
’s not within my jurisdiction.” I say to you, 
r. Minister, you can’t have it both ways. 
‘There are specific recommendations in 
ere which you do have an influence over 
ad which they have asked you to take 
ction on. I am asking you to address your- 
Jf to those items. 
| Mr. Gilbert: But, Mr. Philip, when you 
‘ok at (e), it says, “The Ministry of Trans- 
drtation and Communications be requested 
advise the city what kinds of lethal chemi- 
Ws and flammable liquids are being trans- 
ted through the city by highways.” That 
eans anything travelling on Highway 401; 
orth York wants to know what is going 
rough. Also, “What regulations are pres- 
iy in effect to prevent the situation which 
‘cently occurred in the city of Mississauga 
ibm happening on our highways.” 
The minister says that we certainly have 
itlined on a number of occasions the process 
id discussions that are going on with the 
eral government and with the other prov- 
ines to come up with regulations that not 
ly apply for chemicals and dangerous goods 
{ing through North York, but also through 
f province of Ontario and the other prov- 
2es in Canada. 








‘So when we look at (e) as one of the items 
ju have outlined here, I think you can see 
lis impossible, as I see it, to advise them 
everything that is going through the city 
(North York on Highway 401. 


Mr. Philip: What the municipalities have 
aed for in their fight with both the federal 
gvernment in this case and with the Atomic 
ergy Control Board are very specific 


} 
\| 
| 
| 





things. They are asking for some influence 
over the routes the dangerous goods are 
taking. They want to know what goods are 
being transported and essentially they want 
to have some influence over the time of day 
at which these items are being transported. 

As Minister of Transportation and Com- 
munications in this province, you have some 
responsibility to take the concerns of the 
municipalities to the federal authorities, be 
it the Atomic Energy Control Board or who- 
ever. You should deal with that and say, 
“These are what our municipalities in this 
province are concerned about. As minister, my 
responsibility is for safety on highways. I 
cannot fulfil my role as minister without hav- 
ing this part of the gestalt in place. I want 
you people to co-operate with me in meeting 
these requests.” 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I have been doing all 
those things. 


Mr. Philip: Have you answered the resolu- 
tion yet for North York? If so, can you pro- 
vide us with a copy of your answer? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t tell you whether 
I have. I can’t tell you whether I received 
it. I must presume I have. As Mr. Gilbert 
has said, I don’t know how I can advise 
North York of every truck that goes along 
Highway 401 carrying some flammable liquid. 
I am concerned ‘about how it would affect 
our overall transportation system if different 
municipalities started passing bylaws specify- 
ing different times of the day that a truck 
could go through their municipality. It 
would be pretty disruptive to our transporta- 
tion system. 

Mr. Philip: That may well be what will 
happen if municipalities such as Ottawa are 
constantly frustrated in their attempts to deal 
with the federal government on this matter, 
in the absence of any leadership from the 
provincial government backing up some of 
the'r concerns. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: My staff has been work- 
ing continuously. We have apparently an- 
swered the resolution. I don’t have a copy 
with me. | 

Mr. Philip: Would you table a copy with 
the committee please? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Certainly. 

Mr. Philip: If necessary, Mr, Chairman, 
even if this vote is passed, I hope once we 
have that material we may come back to it 
later on, if that is the understanding of the 
committee. 

Another matter I would like to deal with, 
which the minister may say is within federal 
jurisdiction also, is the whole problem of 
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children’s seatbelts. I recognize that the fed- 
eral Department of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs has regulations about harnesses under 
the Hazardous Products Act, I believe, con- 
cerning children’s car seats. According to the 
Consumers’ Association of Canada, people 
are paying anywhere from $31.65 to $84.99 
for children’s seatbelts, plus an installation 
charge which runs about $25. 

In the United States, there are very speci- 
fic standards on children’s seatbelts. I am 
wondering what you may have done in co- 
operation with the federal government to 
come up with standards and also to ban un- 
safe children’s seatbelts from the market. 
Have you discussed this with the provincial 
Ministry of Consumer and Commercial Rela- 
tions and with the federal Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The whole matter of child 
restraints is being considered at the federal 
level. I understand they have endorsed it. 


Mr. Gilbert: There is a current standard 
with regard to children’s seats under review 
right now. We have made a submission to 
the federal governemnt. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is the one for chil- 
dren 20 pounds to 40 pounds? 


Mr. Gilbert: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: As I understand it, they 
have about half a dozen different models of 
seat restraint systems that have been ap- 
proved at the federal level. 


Mr. Gilbert: There are a number that 
now meet their standard. The federal govern- 
ment has not yet come out with an infant 
standard as we have been urging them to do. 


Ms. Gigantes: Infant is up to 20 pounds? 
Mr. Gilbert: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Apparently that is where 
they draw the line. 


11:20 a.m. 


Mr. Philip: Have you had any input from 
the medical profession? I gather the Ontario 
Medical Association cannot agree yet whether 
children’s seatbelts are more of a hazard than 
a safety precaution. There is some debate in 
that area. Do you have any reports from the 
OMA. that you could file with the committee 
on this? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t believe so. We 
haven’t had any submissions from them, In 
general everyone is interested in safe child 
travel restraints. We have made submissions 
to the federal government. 

I was involved in Tokyo last November at 
the invitation of the Japanese government in 
a seatbelt symposium, a meeting where they 
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had people from all over the world. There, 
was a large display of different restraint. 
equipment there, including an infant restraint. 
I was quite impressed with. I have never seen | 
anything like it in this country. If we were) 
satisfied on the proper federal approvals of 
this equipment, then I am certainly prepared 
to consider bringing it before the House to 
mandate the use of such equipment. 


Mr. Philip: I take it we can have a copy! 
of your submission to the federal government 
in this regard? . 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What submission was it 
that you made? 


Mr. Larratt-Smith: These would be com- 
ments with regard to the review of the exist 
ing child restraint standards. I can’t tell you 
offhand what the status of those comments, 
would be. 


Mr. Philip: If we could have copies ol 
them, at least we can deal with them or dis- 


: 


cuss them in front of the committee. 

I would like to deal with railway-crossing 
accidents. Is it correct to say the provincia’ 
government pays 25 per cent of the cost 0. 


making the protective crossings? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I don’t think so. 


Mr. Philip: We believe that your share i 
25 per cent, and the federal government pay 
75 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The share is determine: 
by the federal contribution. 


Mr. Philip: They kick in 75 per cent. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not so sure that 2! 
the exact percentage. We are talking abou 
a grade separation, I presume, not a set © 
wigwags and crossarms. They are two dil 
ferent programs. The application is made b 
the municality for a grade separation. — 
bring an order in council to cabinet authoriz 
ing the municipality to apply to the feder:. 
government. It goes to the federal ministe | 
and to the CTC, which allocates the costs C 
the amount of federal contribution. The’ 
issue the board order allowing the grade sey _ 
aration to be built and they set down tt! 
amount the railway will pay, which is usual 
quite small. There is usually a major feder 
contribution and, beyond that, the balance ‘ 
the municipal contribution. 

Mr. Philip: Which works out to about 
per cent, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We subsidize the 
ipal contribution at 50 per cent. 

Mr. Philip: So out of the taxpayers in O 
tario directly, you are paying roughly 29 P 
cent, half of which is from the munict i 
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What I find interesting is that—and I am 
quoting from Statistics Canada, admittedly 
their 1976 statistics—the percentage of unpro- 
tected grade crossings in Ontario was 46 in 
urban areas and 62 in rural areas, 

If we compare our percentage of unpro- 

tected grade crossings with another highly 
industrialized province, namely Quebec, they 
have about 36 per cent for urban and 39 per 
cent for rural areas, I don’t think it’s fair to 
compare Ontario with Manitoba or some of 
these other provinces that are mainly rural, 
but even if you compare it with a fairly 
large province like New Brunswick or Nova 
Scotia we don’t come out all that well, even 
though that’s much more of a rural type of 
society than Quebec or Ontario. 
_ Iam wondering what it is that you may 
be doing to encourage more money to be 
spent on this, because there have been a 
number of accidents. I believe there was one 
particularly horrendous accident not so long 
ago in London. If you look at the statistics 
over a period of years, while the fatalities 
involved in these are not increasing they are 
certainly not decreasing. We are talking 
about from 1971, when there were 587 
casualties at crossing accidents; in 1976 there 
vere 524, Of those totals 116 were killed in 
1970 and 108 in 1976. They are not going 
lown substantially. As a matter of fact, 
ome years they went up. I am wondering 
vhat dealings you may have had with the 
ederal government and with local munici- 
valities to try to increase the number of 
hese that can be done away with. 


_ Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s an ongoing program. 
*rior to about 1978 the program was under 
he federal grade separation fund where the 
ederal government contributed to two grade 
eparations. Then there was a very frustrat- 
ag period in about 1978 when the federal 
ainister, Otto Lang at that tme, was bring- 
1 in the Urban Transportation A\ssistance 
‘rogram. We went through a period there 
f about close to a year—it affected a year’s 
onstruction—where we got no approvals 
“om the federal government of any signi- 
cance for grade separations. Everything was 
ist held. All the applications that were go- 
1g in were held. 

Mr. Lang announced the program, and I 
ont know whether you are familiar with 
re details of that or not. It was $10 per 
apita. First of all, he took the money and he 
rally wrapped a railway relocation program, 
te grade separations and municipal transit 
gether, the three, and said we will Call 
tat the Urban Transportation Assistance 
‘ogram. 


There was no new money added to the 
program. He just said there will be $250 
million of federal funds available over five 
years. These funds will be distributed at the 
rate of $10 per capita to the provinces, so 
that meant that Ontario, over five years, got 
about $83 million at $10 per capita. It was 
$2 per capita per year, so we got about 
$16.25 million per year. 

That money is supposed to cover railroad 
relocation, grade separations and urban 
transit. We had requirements for consider- 
ably more money than that for grade separa- 
tions alone. It was probably more like $25, 
$30, even as high as $40 million a year we 
would need for grade separations that needed 
to be done or that were in the program. I 
complained to Mr. Lang that this was in- 
sufficient funding, but nothing more was 
forthcoming. 


11:30 a.m. 


In 1978 and 1979, the $16.25 million was 
cut as some kind of a measure to save money 
in Ottawa. I believe in 1978 it was cut to 
about $6 million, and in 1979 to about $11 
or $12 million. We were told we would still 
get the $82.5 million over the five years, 
but it would be made up in the last three 
years. This wasn’t too much of a problem, 
because the fact that nothing had been ap- 
proved for about a year meant municipali- 
ties were not in a position to spend the 
money in any case. 

We told the federal government this is a 
totally inadequate program for what it is 
meant to do, but we will assign all our UTAP 
money to grade separations. We will not use 
any of it for transit or other things. The 
province of New Brunswick, for instance, 
took the money and bought buses for Fred- 
ericton and St. John, or something like that. 

We said we would use it all for grade 
separation and weve been allocating prac- 
tically all of that money to municipal grade 
separation. On our provincial roads, any 
place where we are building an overpass on 
a provincial highway qualifies for that 
money just as a municipal one does, but be- 
cause of a lack of funds we’ve gone ahead 
with a lot of our provincial highway jobs 
without applying for UTAP funds, because 
there just wasn’t enough there. 

In other words, we're leaving the federal 
funds available to municipalities and we've 
been paying 100 per cent of a lot of grade 
separations that we’ve been doing. 

Mr. Philip: You've been paying 100 per 
cent in the rural areas. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: On the King’s Highways, 
yes, such as Highway 404, Highway 403, or 
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Highway 11, and other highways where we're 
building grade separations, we've been pay- 
ing for ourselves. We're doing two grade 
separations down on the Caledonia bypass 
right now. We waited for four years to get 
UTAP funding and it still wasn’t available, 
so we went ahead with 100 per cent provin- 
cial funding. 

We have a program laid out with the mu- 
nicipalities. We deal with the applications 
as they come in, we forward them to Otta- 
wa, and we prepare a financial plan for the 
flowing out of funds. There are quite a num- 
ber of grade separations under construction 
under the UTAP plan, but there's a tremen- 
dous backlog running ahead three or four 
years. 

I had said to Mr. Lang: “What happens 
to this program at the end of five years?’ He 
had announced a five-year program. His 
comment was, “I expect by the time the pro- 
gram is completed all the grade separations 
will have been built in Ontario.” Of course, 
that’s absolutely ridiculous. 

I approached Mr. Pepin again on that at 
our meeting two or three weeks ago, and 
I discussed it, of course, with Mr. Mazan- 
kowski in the interim. Mr. Pepin didn’t make 
any commitment for the continuation of the 
program, but he certainly didn’t leave us with 
the opinion that Otto Lang did, that it was 
just going to terminate at the end of five 
years. 

There was no commitment for more 
money. He would not give us any ‘commit- 
ment for funding beyond the five-year pro- 
gram. In the old grade separation program 
it was not designated to provinces. The 
federal government thad a pot of money in 
its budget for grade separation and we 
would process applications. 

1 think Ontario got more than its fair share 
on that. We were putting in more applica- 
tions and we ended up getting more money 
than any other province on a per capita basis 
or any other way you figure it because we 
were making the applications for it. 

Under this new program, it is on a per 
capita basis for the province, and even if 
Saskatchewan or somebody else doesn’t spend 
theirs it is not available for us. We can only 
get our $16.25 million. 


Mr. Philip: Even if you're able to talk the 
federal government into increasing the pro- 
gram we're still left with a very basic prob- 
lem. The municipalities are claiming that 
they cannot afford more than a certain num- 
ber of these a year. I quote to you from the 
Toronto Star, Gus Harris of Scarborough. 
Scarborough has more, I understand of these 


than— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There have been several 
new ones built in Scarborough in the last 
three years. 


{ 
| 

Mr. Philip: Scarborough Mayor Gus Harris, | 
in the Star of February 18, states: “Our share | 
of the cost is still a pretty big item when | 
you consider all other demands on the budget. | 
One grade separation every year or two is , 
the best that we can do, although I wish | 
that we could clean them up faster.” | 

If that is the position in the municipalities, . 
even if you do increase the federal grants, . 
unless you can come up with some kind of | 
formula whereby you are paying a bigger | 
percentage or the federal government is pay- | 
ing a bigger percentage of the municipality’s — 
share you are still not going to end up with 
any more crossings. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Certainly municipalities 
have to look at their budgets and their priori- 
ties too. The federal government insists that | 
a sign be put up on every project showing 
the contribution. It is not unusual to see) 
where the federal contribution may be $2 
million; the railroad’s $50,000; the province's, 
$700,000; and the municipality's $700,000, 
or something in that category. 

The big problem I have had with the { 
municipalities is trying to get their projects’ 
into the program. I haven’t had any real 
approaches from the municipalities objecting | 
to the sharing of the funding. We only have so 
much money for municipal roads, and it is. 
really up to the municipalities to set their | 
priorities as to how they spend it. 

Mr. Philip: You are not saying then that | 
you are going in any way to increase Or 
decrease the 12 per cent the municipalities. 
would have to pay on these as a way of | 
speeding up or increasing the numbers that 
are done? | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, we haven’t any plans 
for that, and we really haven’t had any re! 
quests. Of course, Iam sure if there were funds 
available the municipalities would then re’ 
quest a better funding formula, but I haven’ 
really had too much complaint from them | 
Really what they have been wanting to di 
is get the money that is available under the; 
present program and their complaint is ther 
is not enough money available under th 
present formula. The haven’t been asking fo 
a change in formula. 

Mr. Gilbert: We have a breakdown of th. 
percentage change based on new alignmen | 
or reconstruction or what is involved. If yo 
are interested in that breakdown of the CTt 
at any time, we can certainly give you tha 
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Mr. Philip: I have been receiving copies 
f correspondence to your office on another 
em for over a period of almost a year from 
Jderman Moscoe, Alderman Pat O’Neill and 
Iderman Mike Foster in North York. It has 
» do with the whole problem of safety, 
ut is particularly related to fire safety on 
‘ighway 401 with hazardous materials. They 
ave asked for your intervention and to meet 
ith you and your staff to consider the 
toblems they are facing on major industrial, 
acontrolled access highways. I am wonder- 
g what you and the Solicitor General have 
pe in order to meet the concerns of the 
dermen in North York abuot fire problems 
1 access roads running through North York. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have had correspond- 
ice with the municipality. We don’t have 
‘ own fire departments on the highways. 









Ye rely on the municipal fire departments to 
i) called out to deal with fires that happen 
(¢ all our highways. We have a program 
wereby we pay the municipality for its cost 
( the call to a fire on a provincial highway. 
Ye may or may not recoup those costs from 
t> insurance company or the causer of the 
ésident or the fire. I don’t know what our 
rreentage is in recouping those costs. I 
tnk it is about 50 per cent. 

One of the things that was brought to 
cr attention was that where the noise 
[riers are being constructed it makes it 
sy difficult to get those lines connected to 
Idrants, if there is a major fire. 

We worked with the municipal people and 
nrked and made openings, I believe, in the 
nse barriers where there are hydrants on 
i) other side, so that they can have access 
tiget a hose through. 


140 a.m. 


Mr. Philip: They have requested, though, 
tlt storage depots be provided for foam and 
oer firefighting equipment along those 
rds. Who would pay for that? Is it the Min- 
isy of Transportation and Communications 
othe Ministry of the Solicitor General 
Wich would pay for that kind of project? 


Ton. Mr. Snow: I don’t know. I have had 
qite a bit of correspondence with them. As 
I 2call, we said we would make provision 
fc foam storage on the highway, if the local 
it department wanted to put in a foam 
stage shed. I don’t know how they store 
fon really. I don’t know the technicalities 
oft. I know the fire vehicles carry foam for 
dding with gasoline fires and chemical fires. 


fr. Philip: Did you ever have the meeting 
he requested with your staff? 


, 
‘on. Mr. Snow: Yes, we have. 


Mr. Wilkes: We have had meetings re- 
cently and, in addition to what the minister 
just said, we have agreed to allow them to 
place storage depots on the right of way and 
will try to find places there that are con- 
venient. The other thing we have done recent- 
ly is, you may have noticed that the kilo- 
metre markers are now every 500 metres, or 
half a kilometre. That is what that little “5” 
on the bottom is. That is to facilitate identify- 
ing the various locations. As far as I know, 
there is fairly good understanding and co- 
Operation now between ourselves and the 
municipalities. 


Mr. Philip: Thank you. 

There was an article in the Toronto Star 
of December 29, 1979, dealing with safety 
checks and their inadequacy. There was the 
case of a Willowdale woman—no doubt you 
are aware of it; it would have been brought 
to your attention—who had bought a safe 
used car which was certified by a service 
centre mechanic. The next day she filled it 
up with gas and had the oil replaced at a 
neighbourhood service station. The mechanic 
there had the car hoisted and found that 
gas was leaking from the tank. He told her 
that anyone lighting a (cigarette in the 
vicinity would certainly cause an explosion. 

She drove iit straight to a government 
motor safety inspection station. The inspector 
took one look at it and grounded the car as 
unsafe, She had it towed to the service 
centre that had certified it as fit and was 
told she would have to pay $192 for installa- 
tion of a new gas tank. 

Basically, the point is that when the ser- 
vice centre was checking it they should have 
ensured that the gas tank was full tin order 
to check that particular possibility. The Min- 
istry of Transportation and Communications 
says that before carrying out that kind of 
thing you must check the mounting to en- 
sure it is secure, ensure that the filler cap 
is present and ensure there iis no visible 
leakage. 

Have you, since you have had that inci- 
dent, thought of requiring that one of the 
checks would be that the car be filled with 
gasoline to ensure that there are no leaks 
when the inspection is done? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think we have 
changed the regulation following that. It 
certainly makes sense if you are going to 
icheck the gas tank for leakage that lit should 
be full. An empty tank isn’t going to show 
a visible leak. 

We get complaints sometimes from a con- 
sumer who has had a vehicle safety inspected 
and then finds something wrong with it at a 
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later date. The requirement is that the safety 
inspection certificate is only valid for 30 
days, I believe. If a safety inspection certifi- 
cate is on a used car, say, and the car is put 
on a used car lot, if the car isn’t sold within 
30 days a new certificate has to be done. 

Sometimes people find fault with the car. 
If we get a complaint, our people will check 
it out with the garage that has done the work 
and try to verify whether the work was prop- 
erly done. That certificate is not a guarantee, 
as I am sure you understand. The certificate 
says that as of the day the mechanic signed, 
that certificate, he certified that vehicle to be 
safe. 

Mr. Philip: Certain service stations are 
authorized to make these checks and others 
are not. Have you had to remove very many 
authorizations? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Certainly we remove some 
—Mr. Wilmot might have figures. We have 
certainly cancelled the authority to carry out 
safety inspections. We have also camcelled 
the authority of mechanics to sign certificates, 
I believe, where we have found they have 
not been doing a proper job. 

Mr. Wilmot: I am not quoting accurate 
statistics, but it is approximately 200 stations 
a year that either voluntarily or otherwise 
go out of the program. The majority of these, 
when they are presented with evidence of 
falsification of certificates, voluntarily with- 
draw. A small percentage believe they should 
exercise their right to go to the licence sus- 
pension appeal board. 


Mr. Philip: T have no further questions on 
this, Mr. Chairman. 

Vote 2603 agreed. to. 

On vote 2604, provincial roads program: 

Mr. Chairman: I believe, Mr. Minister, you 


have some personnel you may want to intro- 
duce. 


. Hon. Mr. Snow: I understood we were go- 
ing to deal with Mr. McNab, who is here, 
and the Toronto Area Transit Operating 
Authority. 

Mr. Cunningham: That is vote 2605. 

Mr. Chairman: Okay. 

On vote 2605, provincial transit program: 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. McNab and Mr. 
Leach, would you come forward? 

Mr. Philip: I thought we were dealing 
with provincial roads at this point. Am I not 
understanding correctly? 


Mr. Chairman: We asked these people to 
come in at the request— 


Mr. Philip: But our understanding las 
night was that they would not be required 
I believe that was the understanding of the 
minister. } 

Mr. Cunningham: It wasn’t my under) 
standing. I thought we would be able t 
clear this up. I think the understanding wa. 
that we would get off the safety vote rela ] 
tively quickly today. I am sorry— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I was asked by the chair. 
man last night that, due to the fact that w, 
had announced several days ago that TATO/ 
would be on this moming and that othe [ 
members might be coming to discuss TATOA 
I should have TATOA staff here this morning 


Mr. Philip: Mr. Di Santo has been waitin) 
around for two full sessions to ask just abou) 
five minutes’ worth of questions on provincie | 
roads. Maybe there are other members wh) 
have questions on provincial roads who hav | 








been waiting that long. ; 
Mr. Cunningham: I thought the arrangi 
ment last night was that we would finis 
vote 2603 as quickly as we possibly coul 
Frankly, I didn’t think we would go on i 


long as we have today. { 
Mr. Chairman: That’s right. We figure 
about a half an hour. f 
Mr. Cunningham: I didn’t go on all th 


‘4 
long. | 


! 


| 
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Mr. Philip: I assume then that we will st, 
be on provincial roads tomorrow evening? ( 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Swart indicated 1 
wants to speak. Mr. Cunningham. 
11:50 am. £ 

Mr. Cunningham: Thank you, Mr. Cha, 
man. I have three areas of concern that) 
want to discuss as quickly as I possibly cou | 
My usual request for improved and extend 
facilities to Hamilton is paramount in ! 
mind today. I wonder if Mr. McNab cot 
bring us up to date with regard to riders! 
and general trends within the service for 1 
Hamilton area, and just what the possibil | 
would be of seeing a greatly improved exti |, 
sion of services in the Hamilton area. 

T note with some interest you have { 
million for rail service to Milton. I apprecl | 
and understand how rapidly Milton is grC 
ing. In terms of employment, I would th 
its community of interest would be Toro, 
But Hamilton is the second largest city im | 
province, and I think the fifth largest ‘ 
Canada, Anything we could do to accele! ' 
the service to Hamilton in terms of mi; 
improvement would be beneficial to ? 
province. 7 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: I might just point out, 
“fr. Cunningham, that the so-called Milton 
ervice in our estimates is not totally for the 
venefit of Milton. It services the whole west 
Metro area and Mississauga. There will be 
our or five stations through Mississauga, The 
irst one is at Kipling, then Dixie Road, High- 
vay 10, Cooksville, Burnhamthorpe Road, 
treetsville and one at Erin Mills. 


i Mr. Cunningham: Nothing in Norval? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The tracks don’t go near 
orval, so I'm afraid it would be pretty diffi- 
ult to get a stop there. It’s bypassing Hornby. 
there is not going to be a station at Hornby 
: this time. Maybe when metropolitan Horn- 
y grows we will get one there. Right after 
e Grassi Street. De Grassi Street and Horn- 
y are about the same priority. Milton is a 
‘ogram that has been under way for some 
me. The scheduled opening of that new 
aior rail line is the fall of 1981. 

As far as Hamilton is concerned, Mr. Mc- 
jab would you like to try to discuss that? 
‘now the problems, but maybe— 


Mr. McNab: The situation in so far as rail 
tvice to Hamilton is concerned hasn’t 
ranged one iota from last vear. It’s basically 
/question of economics and also demand. 
think I pointed out last year that we have 
creased the bus service to Hamilton. As for 
We time, there is very little difference. 

















We've improved the situation in Oakville 
ir transfers from the bus to the train. We 
Ive also found that even when the trains 
2 running in the time slots they are run- 
ng, the buses are out-carrying the trains. I 
tink it’s a matter of convenience, Buses 
lve from downtown Hamilton, they pick up 
‘route, and it’s much more convenient. 

As far as Hamilton is concerned, which is 
‘ved by the James Street station. it is the 
st convenient area. There has been con- 
Seration of Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo 
Stions, but that presents some rather major 
Pblems. 

(S: Cunningham: What are those problems? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: One thing Mr. McNab 
Entioned yesterday, when we were dis- 
csing this matter at the chamber of com- 
ree, is that we are carrying more pas- 
sigers out of Hamilton by bus, leaving at 
a same time as the train. Passengers are 
Pferring to ride the bus. They ‘could 
viously take the train, because it leaves 
athe same time, but it is empty. They're 
Siranteed seats, and they still prefer the 
€iress bus service we offer, 


Mr. Cunningham: What is the explan- 
am for it? Does it arrive sooner? 





| 
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Mr. McNab: It arrives at a about the 
same time. The express buses are five min- 
utes faster than the train. Also, in answer 
to your question, one of the problems of 
the Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo stations 
is, again, to use that for passenger carrying 
in that section there would have to be some 
rather costly track plant improvements that 
would be difficult to justify 

The situation is largely the same as it 
was last year. I think our statistics will show 
there has been an increase in the bus 
carriage in the area, and nothing really to 
speak of so far as the trains are concerned. 
It is very costly to run those trains in there, 
with all that steam. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: From an energy stand- 
point, the studies that have been done 
show that in the high volume areas the 
train is certainly the way to go, but in the 
lower volume routes we are able to provide 
a better service with a bus for a fraction 
of the operating costs of the train. From an 
energy standpoint the passenger seat-miles 
per gallon of diesel fuel is quite comparable 
between the two if they are both loaded at 
an equivalent capacity. But when you are 
running a train at five or 10 per cent capa- 
city and compare it to running a bus at 75 
per cent or 80 per cent capacity, the econ- 
omies are just completely out of line. 

We have made major improvements in your 
area by way of the new Burlington station, 
which is a joint bus and rail terminal and is 
interfaced with Burlington Transit. When 
we built that the parking lot looked awfully 
big, but when you go over there now the 
parking Jot is about ninety per cent full. So 
we have been able to increase the service. 
At least now, if people go in on the train 
in the morning and come home a little later 
at night on the bus, their car is in the right 
location. They don’t have their car at the 
bus station and ‘come out on the train or 
vice versa. We have transferred the old bus 
parking lot and station into a commuter 
parking lot. 

Mr. Cunningham: Which brings me to my 
last question. You have taken the shelters 
down on that or, let us put it this way, the 
shelters have been taken down on the old 
facility. It is a minor point. 

Mr. McNab: Mr. Gilbert can answer that. 
We turned that property back to him I be- 
lieve. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: It’s a commuter lot 
now and we don’t have shelters on com- 
muter lots. I presume they are being used 
someplace else. 
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Mr. McNab: Yes, we would take them 
back into stock and use them in other areas. 
I am not aware just what we have done 
with them. 

Mr. Cunningham: I commend the use of 
the lot as it is. If you go by you will see a 
lot of cars there, which means that people 
are making arrangements to drive to Toronto 
together, which I highly endorse. 


Mr. Gilbert: Commuter lots are very at- 
tractive, not only there but in the other 
locations. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Basically, the only facility 
we supply at the commuter lot is a telephone 
booth, so that if people are waiting they 
can— 

Mr. Cunningham: I don’t even know if 
you have that any more, but it could be 
very crowded on a rainy day. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: But what is the need for 
a shelter at a car pool lot where people 
meet with their cars and get from one car 
to another? I don’t think they are going to 
be sitting in a shelter. 

Mr. Cunningham: You are assuming that 
everybody takes his car there. Some people 
have their very willing spouse get up in the 
morning with them and take them to that 
facility and drop them off. as some families 
are getting to be one-car families. You can't 
be guaranteed that when the person returns 
from Toronto after a hard day at work his 
spouse, all well intended, is going to be 
there on time. Occasionally, the snow can 
be a bit much to tolerate, as can be the rain 
or freezing rain or wind, and you are in a 
wide open area there. Your shelter was 
already established and I am just wondering 
why it was taken down. 

Mr. Gilbert: Are you suggesting we have 
a shelter at every one of our car park 
terminals? 

12 noon 

Mr. Cunningham: It might not be a bad 
idea. I am not necessarily advocating that, 
but when you had the facility already there 
I don’t know why you would go to the ex- 
pense of taking it down. That is my point. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Docs anybody know 
where it went or why it went? 


Mr. McNab: We did not take it down. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would think Teperman 
and Sons Limited or somebody took it down. 


Mr. McNab: Sir, I might add that in our 
experience with shelters, or any facility, in 
areas that are not manned the vandalism is 
terrific. If Teperman did not take it down, 
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the vandals around would do a pretty gooc 
job of it. The experience of the city of 
Toronto in regard, say, to the lots at Finch 
Avenue—they have a number of lots in con: 
nection with the subway system—is pre-) 
cisely the same. They don't provide shelters: 
They consider it is a transfer point. | 
Mr. Cunningham: I have no further ques. 
tions. I would just commend you for prett 
good work on this program. It is a tre 
mendous program and a_ showpiece fo 
Ontario. I commend you for your work. 
Ms. Gigantes: I have a very simple ques 
tion. Do you have an indication of how man) 
megawatts of electricity it would take t 
electrify GOP 
Mr. McNab: I have no idea. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: We are doing a study 0 
the electrification of GO. It is two or thre’ 
months away from being completed. 
Ms. Gigantes: I wonder if I could get tha 
information as soon as you have it? It woul 
interest me greatly. | 
Mr. Gilbert: For all the GO lines? We’: 
doing it west of Toronto here. Are ‘you say 
ing the electrification of all the GO lines! 
Ms. Gigantes: I just want an indication 0 
the relative amounts that would be involvec 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sure that will b 
part of the study as to the whole economic 
of it. 
Ms. Gigantes: Yes, if you know one pa. 
of it then you can make some assumptior 
about the cost of the whole thing. | 
Mr. Gilbert: The minister said that stuc’ 
will be finished in two or three months. | 


Ms. Gigantes: That was my simple que 
tion. You don’t have anything to do with 
perhaps you have the information though 
what it costs to set up an urban comput 
information system for commuters? I hea’ 
an interview on Metro Morning recently. 
believe it was from East York. I know #) 
Toronto area so little that I could be m 
taken. It was about a fairly sophisticat') 
computer informattion program. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It depends on what yu 
are talking about. Metro Toronto has a ve 
sophisticated program. 

Ms. Gigantes: No, it was not a Metro pr 
eram. It was for a borough. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The boroughs don't ha 
separate transit systems. In Metro Toror 
it is the Toronto Transit Commission. \ 
have one system, so it could not be for 
borough. Mississauga has a system wat 
you dial a telephone number— 
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Ms. Gigantes: The name of a lady. 
Mr. Gilbert: Erica. 


Ms. Gigantes: Erica, yes. How much does 
ithat kind of a system cost? It struck me as 


enormous . 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We probably should dis- 
cuss that under municipal transit. 


' IMs. Gigantes: Okay, I will leave it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have subsidized that. 
We have subsidized this Metro system, which 
is really something. They have a smal] com- 

uter, a VHF transmitter on the bus. This 
Healy operating in a certain area of Metro 
ap around Wilson. 


Ms. Gigantes: If you subsidize it, you have 
some idea of the cost? 


Mr. Gilbert: Yes, we can provide all that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The system up there tells 
he controller sitting at the computer in 
readquarters where every bus is, whether it 
s ahead of time or behind time. In the case 
£ an emergency they are in voice com- 
aunication back and forward. They can tell 
xactly where the bus is. In the case of an 
mergency, a holdup or some problem on 
he bus, the driver does not even have to 
peak. He presses a certain button and that 
‘iggers something on the master computer. 
‘he controller can have the police, fire de- 
artment, ambulance or whatever is required 
1ere without the driver speaking. 











| Ms. Gigantes: This is a different system 
‘om the one I spoke of. 


'Hon. Mr. Snow: The one in Mississauga 
_ to tell people where the bus is. If you dial 
telephone number and then you dial a 
jute number, say, ,oute number 24, stop 
amber 52, it will tel) you when the next 
is will be there. 

‘Ms. Gigantes: I was enormously impressed 
Waa, 

‘Hon. Mr. Snow: This is used where buses 
n only every half hour or something. In 
‘e cold weather you don’t want to sit there 
id wait for 20 minutes, so you find out 
‘nat time the bus is going to be there and 
‘en you walk up to the corner. 

Ms. Gigantes: That is a much more ex- 
jnsive system, useful only on a time sched- 
2 that has large gaps in between service. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Mississauga is the only 
hee I know of— 

Mr. McNab: We're developing one for 
©. We're going into it gradually, to cover 
Cr whole system, and this is particularly 
aolicable to our rural or semi-rural bus 











routes, and not the train. The estimated 

cost, over a period of years, is $750,000. 
Ms. Gigantes: That’s your program cost? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: The annual cost, 


Mr. McNab: No, that’s the cost of the jin- 
stallation, the capital cost, and IJ think we’re 
about $200,000 or something into that now 
and it will be over another two years. There’s 
a number of different ways you can go. 
Fach system is different, has different re- 
quirements, and we're feeling our way along 
in this thing and developing something that 
is suitable for us. 

Mr. Gilbert: There are a number of in- 
formation systems that are being developed 
in Ottawa, for instance, and in Windsor, and 
when we have the transit vote, Mr. Kidman 
will be here and he could outline to you the 
types of systems that are being developed. 

Ms. Gigantes: That would be interesting. 
Is the technology Canadian? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The Toronto Transit 
Commission system is basically Canadian, 
but the onboard computers come from 
Boston. 


Mr. McNab: One component. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The governor of Massa- 
chusetts was here and we were demonstrat- 
ing it to him up at Wilson, and it was 
pointed out by the TTC that one little mini 
computer thing that is on the bus is made 
by some computer company in Massachu- 
setts. It is basically Canadian and was de- 
veloped by the TTC right here. 


Ms. Gigantes: I'll ask again then, thank 
you. 


Mr. Philip: The major criticism I get about 
your operation is that people are saying 
they’re not getting enough of it. When that 
happens, I always suspect youre doing a 
good job. 

One of the things that struck me when 
you were talking with Mr. Cunningham and 
his concerns about the Hamilton area and 
about the popularity of the bus system, is 
that it seemed to be contradictory to some 
of the points that I made concerning the 
views of various municipalities in the Dur- 
ham East and Durham ridings, in which 
they are saying that the train, if it were 
extended at least to Oshawa, would have 
an appreciable increase in ridership, and 
that the people are just not inclined to get 
on a bus and then get on a train after that. 

Have you read the opening statements 
and the minister’s reply? Can you add some- 
thing to thatP When are we looking at an 
extension of the system in the Oshawa area? 
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Mr. McNab: Certainly, we’ve kept abreast 
of it and weve been a part of it, and I'm 
not copping out or anything like this, but 
you have to understand that our authority, 
the GO Transit authority or the Toronto 
Area Transit Operating Authority jis charged 
with the operation of corridors that are de- 
signated to be served. From then on, its our 
decision. 

Mr. Gilbert has a study going on now of 
the extension to Oshawa in all its aspects. 
We know for a fact, just from ball-park 
figures, that it’s going to be tremendously 
costly. The costs and the conditions vary 
from year to year, with the industrial ac- 
tivities and what not in Oshawa and the 
number of trains using that track beyond 
where the bypass starts. 

The Canadian National Railways has been 
asked to prepare a reply to a number of 
things. Could the service be introduced, and 
if so, how much? Between the ministry and 
TATOA, we're estimating what it would 
mean in operating costs, in so far as extra 
equipment and what not are concerned I 
think we’re probably at least a year from 
having those answers, because we are totally 
dependent on the input from the railroad. 


12:10 p.m. 


Mr. Gilbert: It is also fair to say that 
what we are talking about in Hamilton too, 
which you were stressing, is it was express 
buses you were operating to Hamilton. 


Mr. McNab: Yes, and we are operating 
express buses via Highway 401 to Yorkdale 
to the subway system. You mention the 
reluctance of people to transfer, and I know 
it is there. We all like the comforts of 
getting on a vehicle and staying on it, but 
as I see it, as demand for public transit 
increases and as the cost increases we are 
going to have to accept transfer points. Our 
goal is to make those interface points as 
convenient as possible. The design of our 
new stations does that. We are attempting 
to make that interface up on north Yonge 
Street at the Finch subway much more 
acceptable. 

I just think we are going to be faced with 
this. Many people in Toronto have to take 
two transfers and I think we are going to 
have to accept it. 


Mr. Philip: It is sometimes four or five 
if you are trying to go across the top of the 
city. 

Mr. McNab: We are going to have to ac- 
cept it. Without them, we just couldn’t stand 
the cost. 


Mr. Philip: I guess the difference between 
the Hamilton situation and the Oshawa situ- 


ation is that under the Hamilton situation 


you take the bus and you arrive at your 
destination, whereas in the Oshawa situation — 
you take the bus and then have to transfer 
on to a train. Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In Hamilton, the situation 
is both. There are buses which go from | 
Hamilton to the Oakville GO station and | 
then the passengers transfer from the bus | 
to the train at Oakville. Some buses go non- | 
stop express right through to the Bay Street | 
terminal. If you happen to live or work at 
the Bay Street terminal you are at your | 
destination, but our Georgetown and Bramp- | 
ton buses mostly come into the Yorkdale | 
subway station and the passengers transfer | 
on to the TTC, or they come in to the | 
Eglinton subway station and transfer or they — 
come in to the Finch subway station. 

It seems senseless to be running all of, 
these big buses downtown at rush hour | 
when they can transfer passengers to the. 
terminals. When the Scarborough light rail | 
line is finished out to the Scarborough Town 
Centre there will no doubt be some provision ' 
made for interface there, where they can get | 
on the east end of the subway. 

Mr. McNab: We are attempting to elimin- | 
ate as much as possible the duplication of | 
services. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are trying to elimin-— 
ate overlapping and competing with other | 
transit systems, because it is not feasible. 

Mr. Philip: It struck me in the Oshawa! 
case that it was a chicken and egg business. 
You built this beautiful three-lane highway 
which is gorgeous to drive on and there 1s 
no doubt that it certainly makes my trip to’ 
the cottage an awful lot easier. But you 
built that first, instead of extending the GO: 
system to Oshawa and finding out what kind: 
of reduction in traffic you could create by | 
the rail system. 

I don’t know if you have done any com) 
parisons of how much you would have savec, 
yourselves on the use of that road, or whe}! 
ther in fact you would still have needed t | 
build that extra lane there, but no doub 
you are going to extend that highway all th 
way to Peterborough or close to it. ( 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Extending the widenini 
of Highway 401 is programmed to 80 ti 
Newcastle, the Newcastle 115-35 inter 
change. | 

Mr. Philip: Which is not the route ty 
Peterborough. | 







































_ Hon. Mr. Snow: Right. There is no widen- 
ag on Highway 401 scheduled to go east 
\f the Highway 115 interchange. 


Mr. Philip: The traffic between there and 
fighway 45 is not all that heavy. 


Mr. Gilbert: The traffic certainly is there 
ow from the point of view of the rail. 
lertainly the widening of Highway 401 is 
dll very much needed. The impact on it 
ould not be sufficient, because already with 
he bus service it is hauling a good many 
f these, 

Mr. Philip: I am certain the beautiful new 
jighway would be an encouragement to a 
amber of people to use their cars rather 
an the GO system. If you had got them 
use the GO system first they might have 
fayed with it, but I don’t know how you 
‘ay one off against the other. 

‘The one thing I am interested in, though, 
| this whole integration of the Toronto 
ransit Commission and GO Transit. You 
ill recall a few years ago I suggested to 
ou that a one-fare kind of system would 
useful. I gather from the minister’s open- 
ig statement and comments that is being 
‘atemplated now. I brought to your atten- 
én the need for it in Rexdale, where people 
vuld be more inclined to use the bus if 
ley got a free ticket on the bus in ex- 
i Se for using the GO system, rather than 
ie the parking facilities and take the TTC. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Let me just explain. Our 
ft step into the integrated fare was an 
eoeriment we started last year in Brampton 
vth Brampton Transit. There was a very 
ly volume of passengers arriving at the GO 
Stion via Brampton Transit, so we worked 
ct an arrangement with Brampton Transit 
viereby the passenger would deposit his GO 
tin ticket on the bus rather than on the 
© train and get a free trip on Brampton 
Tansit. 

We pay Brampton Transit 75 per cent of 
itfare for every one of those tickets. Those 
Psengers are deposited on the paid side of 
_ turnstile when they get to GO Transit. 
ten they deposit their tickets on the bus 
y go right on to the train and downtown. 
it works very successfully. The number of 
Psengers arriving by transit increased sub- 
stitially when we implemented that at a 
ratively low-volume station. 

Ve have just now agreed with Oakville 
nsit for an experimental program with 
wille at a high-volume station. It would 
bea nine-month project with the same type 
olcost sharing there, I expect it will be as 
Swessful in Oakville as it is in Brampton, 
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but we want to get the experience there and 
we will no doubt be getting requests from 
other communities as well. 


Mr. Philip: It will certainly be welcome in 
Rexdale. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The next thing I would 
like to see us do I think would have to be on 
a monthly pass basis, We have talked, to the 
TTC, but the TTC is just in the process of 
getting its monthly pass system implemented 
in Toronto now. It is saying to us, “Let us 
get that under our belts and get some ex- 
perience with the monthly pass in Toronto 
before we go any further.” I would like to 
see a monthly pass. 

When this system goes in at Oakville it 
will also work for the passholders. The peo- 
ple who buy the monthly pass on GO from 
Oakville to Toronto will be able to show 
their passes when they get on the bus and 
again ride free to the Oakville station and 
go right on to Toronto, 

I would like to see us come up with a 
joint GO Transit-TTC pass. It is not going 
to be free at this end; we are not going to 
give away a $26 pass with a $50 GO ticket, 
sort of thing. We would have some kind of 
arrangement where a passenger could have 
a joint pass and, if this integrated fare at the 
outer ends, such as Brampton and Oakville 
and Mississauga and so on, works out he 
could show his pass to ride the bus to the 
GO train and then in the city he could use 
that pass to go on the subway or wherever 
he wanted to go. The TTC isn’t just ready 
yet to sit down with us and come up with 
some agreement. They want to get more ex- 
perience on the pass system in their own 
system first, which I think is understandable. 

Mr. Philip: In terms of servicing my con- 
stituents, we are talking about at least a 
year and a half before anything is likely to 
take place in the northwest. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know how we 
would work within Metro. You are talking 
about having free transfers between the TTC 
and Metro. 

Mr. Leach: It will when we develop the 
TTC-GO Transit pass. You could use it on 
either system. 


Mr. Philip: Would the GO pass be so 
prohibitive in cost, because your cost per 
passenger-mile is an awful lot higher than 
the TTC? Could you not have a restricted 
pass that would say it was only valid from 
point A to point B on the GO system and 
valid anywhere on the TTC? 

Mr. Leach: That is the way it would be. 
12:20 p.m. 
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Hon, Mr. Snow: The passes on the GO 
system are restricted. They are on a mileage 
basis. It costs more for a pass from George- 
town than it does from Brampton or Malton. 

Mr. McNab: I would like to correct one 
thing when you say ours is much more 
expensive. When you relate it to the aver- 
age trip the TTC rider takes compared to 
what the GO Transit rider takes, it is very 
close. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: On a per mile basis. 

Mr. McNab: That is right. I think the 
averace TTC ride is six miles and ours is 
somewhere in the general area of 16 to 20 
miles, and we can only sell our seat once. 

Mr. Philio: The difference comes in terms 
of subsidy. I believe the provincial govern- 
ment subsidizes GO Transit to the tune of 
986 or 97 cents per passenger trip compared 
to something like 12 cents on the TTC. 
What are the comparisons? I can’t remem- 
ber the figures. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Our target revenue ratio 
on the GO operation is to get 65 per cent 
of our operating cost from the rider, which 
compares to 70 per cent which is Metro’s 
target ratio. We have a continuous problem 
of trying to meet that because costs have 
been going up substantially, especially our 
cost with the railways. There is a new con- 
tract with CNR for operating the services. 
We don’t have too much control over it. 


Mr. Philip: Years ago I used to be really 
very concerned about the way in which you 
were subsidizing per passenger a lot more 
on the GO system than on the TTC. Then I 
watched things happen in Toronto in the past 
five or six or seven years. What is happen- 
ing is that the rich people, or the people who 
can afford to, are moving into the downtown 
areas. They are the ones who are getting 
greater use of the TTC. The people who can’t 
afford to live downtown are often moving 
into the suburbs where they can buy a town 
home or an apartment for under $45,000. 
Whereas in the past you may have been 
subsidizing the rich, it may be turning around 
now and you may be subsidizing the middle 
class. Things sometimes work out if you do 
nothing. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t ask for a Dun 
and Bradstreet report when they get on the 
bus. 

Mr. Philip: There are some people with 
fairly good amounts of income, such as me, 
who use your system as well. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you want to kick in 
extra, then all donations will be gratefully 
received. | 

Mr. Philip: I have told the minister that ]| 
am even willing to contribute to him per-! 
sonally the next time he flies to Florida in his 
plane. I am willing to go with him, providing 
it is during the winter. I trust my life in his 
hands, but he still hasn’t come up with an; 
offer. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The federal government 
changed the act. Now you can contribute tc 
the cost without making it illegal for me. 


Mr. Philip: It is probably because he is sc 
wealthy that he is not willing to put up with 
my company for that extra trip in exchange 
for the additional revenue he will get from 
me. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When I leave this place ” 
want to get away from people like you. © 
don’t want to take you with me. You woul: 
be asking me questions all the way to Florid: 
and back. | 


Mr. Philip: I never ask you any question 
unless I get you on the record. Otherwise 
the answers can change and I have no wa 
of dealing with it. 


Mr. Cureatz: Unfortunately, being th 
chairman of the committee on general gov 
ernment, I had a rather controversial issue t} 
deal with, so I could not be here at the star) 
of the comments on GO Transit and the like! 

Mr. McNab, I have a couple of specifi 
questions. First of all, I notice that th 
Pickering station is going to be opened u 
rather soon, which I think is a welcome add 
tion. I am wondering if the authority he’ 
ever looked at the general problem of th 
Pickering station. I am thinking of parkin’ 
and accessibility to that parking. I wrote t 
the minister a year or so ago, and to th: 
member in that area, George Ashe. It a 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh yes. 
\ 


Mr. Cureatz: Where the bridge goes ov) 
Highway 401, is extremely dangerous. Peop 
who are trying to leave that parking lot, 
they are trying to make a left-hand tum — 
go south on Liverpool, there is a rise—t) 
bridge that comes over the railway track 
there and you can’t see cars coming up OV 
the rise. On the right you are trying to 5S’) 
traffic that is coming southbound from 4 
north end and there is another rise of # 
bridge over 401. I am sure it would be e: 
tremely costly to renovate that area, but wi | 
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e increasing demand on GO Transit and 
srtainly with the expansion of the parking 
te 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We've expanded the park- 
yg lot a lot there, haven’t we? There are a 
it of additional cars— 


‘Mr. Cureatz: That’s exactly what I am say- 
ig, and IJ think that is great to see. 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: Part of the access there is 
je conjunction of GO Transit with that par- 
al cloverleaf. I think the answer there is 
aen the new White’s Road cloverleaf is 
uit, that will— 

‘Mr. Cureatz: I am not familiar with 
fhite’s Road. Where is that? 

jeer. Mr. Snow: That’s a new interchange 
tbe built just west of Liverpool Road. That 
Iverpool partial cloverleaf was put in there 
4a temporary measure. It’s always been, I 
tink, understood that when the Brock Street 
ierchange was improved, which has been 
me, and the new White’s Road interchange 
ibuilt, and it’s in the planning stage right 
iw, the Liverpool Road ramp will be closed. 
Iwill no longer be necessary because they 
» going to have another brand new inter- 
ange just half a mile, or whatever it is, 
te the road. That will improve the access. 
_ Mr. Cureatz: Certainly that would alleviate 
Pblems with the cars travelling eastbound 
al taking the Liverpool ramp off to go on 
lverpool Road south, but there still is that 
a of the two rises on the bridge. 








hn 







don. Mr. Snow: Has the access been 
emged in the new lot or is it still the 
sine? 

Mr. Leach: It’s still the same but we have 
aed Durham region to provide police point 
ies there. 

ft McNab: The situation we have that 
h) been of concern for 25 or 30 years down 
tlre is the proximity of, first of all, the 
4 to the railroad tracks. Our stations have 
tcbe adjacent to the railroad tracks, so you 
ai going to have these traffic problems. 


_ Ar, Cureatz: I admit that, but it would 
sen the safety factor could be improved 
saewhat. 

_ fr. McNab: We have looked into it. There 
hie been a number of suggestions of pos- 
Siy moving the station, but you just can’t 
Myve away from the problem. 


| 

; 

Ar. Cureatz: No, I appreciate that. 

fr. McNab: That’s about the only thing 
tl: we feel. As the minister pointed out, the 
PIolems would be greatly reduced if those 
lass at Liverpool Road—it has been a long 
stiding understanding as I recall— 


| 
| 
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_ Mr. Cureatz: When is the anticipated date 
of the new interchange? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: 
White’s Road— 

My. Cureatlz: One year, five years? 

Miz. Gilbert: We don’t have it here. 


Mr. Cureatz: If it’s within a reasonable’ 
length of time, I could appreciate waiting 
to see if that would alleviate the problem. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s getting closer every 
year. 

Mr. Cureatz: But if it’s an unreasonable 
length of time, and not in the fullness of 
time that we often hear from the various 
cabinet ministers— 

Mr. Gilbert: There are still lots of prob- 
lems to be resolved in relocating it as well. 


I am not sure when 


Mr. Cureatz: I want it put on record that, 
generally speaking, I am still a little dis- 
pleased about the safety factor in regard to 
that north parking lot and getting out of 
the parking lot. In regard to the study of the 
authority on GO Transit expansion east of 
Pickering, have you had the opportunity to 
receive the report yet or is it still in its for- 
mulation stage? é 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, we haven’t received 
it yet. Mr. McNab just said it would be 
about a year before—we have to do a lot of 
work with the railroads and we have to wait 
for the railroads to come up with the infor- 
mation. _ 

Mr. McNab: They have to project the 
business they will be doing in the future, the 
number of trains they will be using, the 
service tracks, the services they are going to 
provide in there. That’s the main line, of 
course, and ‘all the traffic coming from Mont- 
real is going to affect that. 

12:30 p.m. 

I am not saying this is their excuse. It’s 
their rationalization for taking such a long 
time to study it before they can come up 
with whether they can put the service in. 
The trackage, the type of plant changes and 
the cost which we know is going to be 
tremendous—we will have to have all that 
material. When I say we, I should be making 
more reference to 'Mr. Gilbert. When they 
get all this material in, they have to assess its 
financial viability. : 

Mr. Cureatz: I understood Dr. Soberman 
was doing a report. 

Mr. Gilbert: The costs, as Mr. McNab 
says, have to come from the railroad. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Dr. Soberman is doing 
the study for us, updating his previous study. 
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A lot of the input to his study has to come 
from the railroads. Only the CNR can 
provide it. We have to pay them their en- 
gineering costs, staff costs and computer time 
to get this information. 


Mr. Cureatz: So you are saying the Sober- 
man report in regard to the possible expan- 
sion east of Pickering is not going to be 
available for another year? 


Mr. Leach: The Soberman report will be 
completed within the new few months. It 
indicates the rail lines that have the poten- 
tial for further expansion. There’s a number 
of them besides the extension to Oshawa. 
Once that determination is made we have to 
go to the railways and ask for detailed esti- 
mates and cost of what would be involved 
and whether it is practical, from their traffic 
standpoint, to increase the number of trains 
on any given line. 

The Soberman report has reached the stage 
that we have taken the next step, before his 
report is out in public, of going to the rail- 
ways at this time and saying, “Based on pre- 
liminary information in the Soberman report, 
we would like you to do a feasibility study 
on the extension to Oshawa.” We have also 
asked Durham region to do the same on pre- 
dictions for passenger demands and so forth 
on that route. 


Mr. Cureatz: It is my understanding the 
authority has made presentations to the 
region of Durham in regard to the cost of 
expansion of the GO system east to Pickering. 
Or are you planning on making presenta- 
tions? 

Mr. Leach: There is a meeting set up in 
the latter part of June with the Durham 
regional council to discuss the project. It 
wouldn’t be a presentation in detail of the 
project. 


Mr. Cureatz: There has been some thought 
about the widening of Highway 401. I won't 
be much longer, Mr. Chairman. In terms of 
the increasing escalation of gasoline prices 
and what not, we should be thinking in terms 
of extension of the GO Transit system. Mrs. 
Scriveners committee is to take ‘a look at all 
rail facilities and certainly electrification. 
That is the way to go. It’s curious to me in 
my investigations to find that back in 1912 
Sir Adam Beck had an electric railway system 
from Toronto to Bowmanville, of all places. 
That was done away with. It’s nice to see 
we are going back especially in light of our 
excess capacity in electrification. 

Notwithstanding whether we lave elec- 
tricity or not in GO trains, I think GO trains 
are going to be one of the solutions to allevi- 


ate the traffic problems. We have had an 
excessive number of traffic accidents and. 
deaths, not only on Highway 401 but also 
further east on Highways 115 and 35. 

As gas prices go up, I think more people 
are going to be thinking, in terms of the GO 
transit system, Well over a year ago, I first 
approached the minister about the possibility 
of expansion of the GO system. At that time, 
he indicated to me the cost was prohibitive 
but they were thinking in terms of a study, 
It’s nice to see a study is being done. We 
are sorry it appears to be lagging behind. — 

Mr. Gilbert: I don’t think it’s lagging 
behind. As Mr. Leach stated, a lot of the 
detailed cost information we have in ad- 
vance, knowing the Soberman study is going 
on without waiting for it to be actually 
completed. We have asked the CNR to 
start working on that. I don’t think you 
could say the study is lagging behind but, 
as has been mentioned, it takes time for 
the CNR to produce costs—and I am not 
being critical of them here. I think you 
will agree we have to know what we are 
getting into these days before we start at- 
tempting to make any type of a statement 
or decision as to what we _ should or 


shouldn’t do. 


Mr. Cureatz: I am appreciative of that. 
I just wanted to finish by saying I am in 
favour of the expansion, but certainly I 
will give you the option that you had bet- 
ter take a look at the cost frame to see 
what the breakeven point is eventually in 
regard to expansion. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Just for clarification, 
can you buy a GO Transit pass from 
Hamilton to use on Toronto transit? I don't 
know whether that was clearly pointed out 
or mot. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: A monthly pass on GO 
from Hamilton, yes. 


Mr. G. I Miller: Can it be utilized on the 
TTC too? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No. We have monthly 
passes on GO. I was trying to explain that 
we hoped to have an integrated pass that 
would cover the GO ride from Hamilton to 
Toronto, plus the use of the TTC when 
you get here. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t know if I have 
missed it or not, but are you planning to 
extend the GO rail system into Hamilton? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The GO rail system is 
in Hamilton now—two trips a day. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: How long has it been 
like that? 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: For 13 years. 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller; So there really hasn’t 
deen any improved service on the GO 
system? 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, there has been tre- 
nendously improved service by using buses, 
vhich is much more economical ‘and, as we 
»xplained, this seems to be preferred by the 
yeople who are riding them rather than the 
rains because there are more people riding 
he buses than the trains, with both leaving 
t the same time. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Is the GO system being 
ully utilized on these trips? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, not in Hamilton by 
my means. 


| Mr. G. I. Miller: Maybe it is because of 
he station service which is not as con- 
enient. It is a long slide down those stairs. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know about the 
long slide down the stairs. 


Mr, G. I. Miller: It is not a very modern 
station, though I think it may be a good 
location. I have used it when we were for- 
merly provided with a pass by CNR and 
CP. I used it once in a while, but I haven’t 
used it since that time. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Since you have to pay 
you don’t use it. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think it is just the 
inconvenience. I would rather drive the car 


rather than hassle with paying the ticket 
and so on. 


Vote 2605, agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: We will revert to vote 
2604 tomorrow. 


The committee adjourned at 12:35 p.m. 
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_ The committee met at 8:06 p.m. in com- 
nittee room No. 1. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(continued) 





_ On vote 2604, provincial roads program: 
| Mr. Chairman: I see all parties are repre- 
ented by members. Mr. Di Santo, I promised 
jou on vote 2604, provincial roads program, 
aat you would be honoured as the first 
oeaker. 

Mr. Di Santo: Mr. Chairman, that is very 
ind of you. 

I attended the last two sessions of the 
ommittee and I would like to raise an issue 
have already raised several times with the 
unister. It may be a minor issue in this vote, 
ut it is very important to the residents of 
ay riding. It is the matter of noise barriers. 
I first raised this problem with the minister 
1 1976. After that time, there was a study 
one by the ministry and the results were 
ublished in 1977. Last year there was a 
ost-benefit study done by the ministry. A list 
: priorities of the sites that the minister 
sinks require noise barriers wes established. 
he area I am talking about is from Dufferin 
‘reet west to Jane Street. 

On December 6 the minister announced 
iat the north side of Highway 401 was being 
msidered for the present budget. He wrote 
letter to me on December 5, in which he 
tid that part of Highway 401 on the north 
de had been included in the present pro- 
‘am. I wrote back to the minister, noting 
iat the south side of Highway 401 is as bad 
' the north side. I hope someone from the 
inistry could enlighten me about this. From 
le benefit-cost study, it comes out that the 
uth side of Highway 401, east of Jane 
teet, ranks very high in the priority list; in 
ct, it is fifth. 

|The noise level is 70.7 decibels; the at- 
nuation is 7.4 decibels; the benefit-cost is 
).1, which is one of the highest of all. The 


l 


orth side of Highway 401, which has been 





| 
! 
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chosen for the present budget, ranks 20th 
east of Keele Street and 25th west of Dufferin 
Street. 


8:10 p.m. 


What really puzzled me is that east of Jane 
Street on the north side ranked 71st. The 
noise level is 72.6 decibels, but the attenua- 
tion is only 3.7 decibels and the benefit-cost 
is 14.6. 

The Minister of Transportation and 
Communications wrote to me in reply to my 
letter dated January 80, 1980, regarding his 
announcement, and I quote from his letter 
dated February 28, 1980: “The site on the 
south side of Highway 401 did not rank nearly 
as high in terms of our benefit-cost analysis 
and was therefore not included for construc- 
tion at this time.” 

I think from the benefit-cost study done by 
the Ministry of Transportation and Com- 
munications, the south side east of Jane 
Street ranks very high, because the benefit- 
cost is 60.1 and the attenuation is remarkable; 
it is 7.4 decibels. The east side of Keele Street 
ranks lower; in fact it is 55th. The attenua- 
tion is 5.3 decibels and the benefit-cost 19.5. 
But then again, I want to point out that for 
the site chosen by the ministry, which ranks 
71st, the attenuation is only 3.7 decibels and 
the benefit-cost is 14.6. 


Mr. Philip: I hope you'll remember all those 
figures. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I’ve got them all in my 
computer. 

Mr. Di Santo: I hope the minister will 
give very serious consideration to these 
figures. I remember that last April the min- 
ister set the ideal noise level for housing 
areas along highways at 55 decibels, All the 
sites I mentioned south of Highway 401 
have noise levels of 70.3 decibels and 70.7 
decibels. 

I also should bring to the minister’s at- 
tention that it is not only the noise; there 
are also the fumes, the dust, the dirt and 
the salt spray. The salt spray in the area 
east of Keele Street is a very serious prob- 
lem; in fact, there is no vegetation at all 
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in the backyards because of the salt that is 
sprayed from Highway 401 in the winter. 

I also had some reports that the total 
budget was not spent last year. The minis- 
ter, perhaps inadvertently, in the letter he 
wrote to me on December 15, 1979, in 
which he announced the construction of the 
barriers on the north side of Highway 401, 
said that the actual timing will depend on 
completion of design, As the minister will 
remember, when people complained last 
September in Mississauga, there was an al- 
legation that the $2.3 million was not spent 
because the ministry had not been able to 
complete the schedule and the design. 

I was at a meeting last week and the 
residents of the area are really upset, for 
two reasons. One, because they have this 
problem, which has been there since the 
construction of Highway 401; ‘and because 
they know that the north side has been 
chosen for construction of noise barriers 
this year and the south side has not been 
chosen. 

The noise level on the south s‘de is very 
high: it ranks verv high in the study done 
by the ministry. What prevents the minister 
from choosing the south side for immediate 
erection of noise barriers? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Would you like to cancel 
the vrojects that are planned for the north 
side? 

Mr. Di Santo: I would like to have both. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Isn’t that nice. 

Mr. Di Santo: Without being facetious, I 
think— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not being facetious 
at all. 

Mr. Di Santo: If we recognize there is a 
problem, and I understand there are bud- 
getary implications— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, you don’t; you don’t 
recognize anything. 

Mr. Di Santo: I do recognize that. In fact, 
I asked you if the report that was published 
on September 1, 1979, that the ministry has 
not been able to spend the $2.3 million— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is not right. I don’t 
know where you got that information. 

Mr. Di Santo: In the Globe and Mail of 
September— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The Globe and Mail is 
not my budget, with all due respect. 

Mr. Di Santo: I asked you a question; I 
didn’t make any allegation, because I don’t 
know the facts. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, you did. You stated 
what you thought were facts. 


Mr. Di Santo: No. I said there was ; 
report in the Globe and Mail which alleged- 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, you didn’t say tha 
all. You just said that now. 


Mr. Di Santo: You can check the record 
but I will rephrase it for you, since I wan 
to make it easier for you. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Don’t worry about me 
V’ll look after myself. 


Mr. Di Santo: The Globe and Mail saic¢ 
and I quote: “The ministry’s budget for nois) 
barriers for this year alone was $2.3 millior 
which it will not spend completely becaus 
it has not begun all the scheduled projects. 

I don’t know what the situation is. I hop 
you can enlighten me. The point I was try 
ing to make is not that I don’t want th 
noise barriers on the north side of Highwa 
401. I am saying that if this report is tru 
and if you recognize there is a problem, th 
south side of Highway 401, the area I ar 
talking about, ranks very high in your ow 
study; in fact, it is fifth in the list of prior 
ities. I would like you to take this reque 
into consideraton. 

{ 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Your request is fine fc 
the south side, but for you to come up wit 
this kind of malarkey that says we have nm 
spent our budget— : 


Mr. Warner: He didn’t say that; the Glob | 
and Mail said that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, he did; he said it. H) 
quoted the Globe and Mail secondly. Pr. 
viously—I was listening very carefully—l 
said we had not spent our budget. I have 1 
tell you we have overspent our budget fc 
noise barriers every year since the progra’’ 
was implemented. I’m sure of that; I haver 
got the exact figures, but I’m sure of the 


Mr. Warner: Then the Globe and Mail | 
wrong. 
Mr. Philip: Supplementary— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Let me answer the que’ 
tion before you get a supplementary. | 

We have been working very much on tv, 
major arteries in Ontario in building noi! 
barriers. One is Highway 401  acrc) 
Metro; the other is the Ottawa Queenswa 
We have been building noise barriers « 
both Highway 401 and the Ottawa Queen 
way. | 
The program I put forward a few vee 
ago—I can’t remember the exact date but 


would guess it was about four years age 


was that we would spend $1 million P- 
year on our retrofit program. That $1 milli 
a year, I can tell you, thas been overspe| 


every year since that time. That does ni 


i 
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nclude the noise barriers we have built in 
Jshawa which are part of a new construc- 
jon project. 

3:20 p.m, 

' We made the commitment when we an- 
nounced the program that we would have 
hhree types of noise barrier programs. First 
yas the retrofit program to go back and 
mild noise barriers where the highway al- 
eady was in existence and where there 
vere high noise levels. The second part of 
e program was that in new widenings we 
vould build the noise barriers as part of the 
nstruction contract so they wouldn’t be 
ding to the retrofit program. The third 
hase was that where new housing develop- 
ents were built adjacent to freeways, there 
vould be, through the Ministry of Housing, 
requirement that the developer build the 
oise barriers as part of his development. 











own exactly, but we have a program estab- 
shed for 1980. There thave been contracts 
arded recently. I signed contracts just the 
her day, for instance, for noise barriers 
1 the Ottawa Queensway. We have three 
‘es programmed for 1980 construction in 
yur area—sites five, eight and nine, which 
ve all on the north side of 401. 


Mr. Di Santo: Are you taking those from 
e priority list? 

| Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes. 

Mr. Di Santo: Those are on the south side. 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: Okay, I’m sorry. The site 
«mbers that I have on two different sheets 
«n't coincide. I have priority numbers and 
se numbers. 

Mr. Di Santo: Okay. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You have the sheet the 
sme as I have, but they are— 

Mr. Di Santo: These are the jobs. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: There are three site num- 
rs. Site 401-8 is Keele Street easterly, 
rth side; priority number 20. Site 401-9 
}Dufferin Street westerly, north side; pri- 
Gty number 25. Site 401-5 is Jane Street 
sterly, north side; priority 71. Those three 
njects are scheduled and programmed for 
80 construction. 

There is one additional site, 401-7, Keele 
et easterly, south side, which is priority 
and that is now scheduled for the 1981 
‘gram. There is one remaining site, 401-6, 
t of Jane Street, south side, and that is 
orily five that you are talking about. That 
se barrier project will be combined with 
onstruction project that has to be carried 
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out before it can be done, and that will be 
added to a 401 widening project that is now 
under consideration by the ministry. 


Mr. Di Santo: Okay. Then if I understand 


correctly, the priority 55 would be in the 
1981 budget. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Right. That’s Keele Street 
easterly, south side. 


Mr. Di Santo: Then there is a remaining 
tract, which is priority five, which you said 
cannot be considered because of construction 
problems. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I did not say it cannot be 
considered because of construction problems. 
Please don’t misquote me. I said it would be 
part of a construction project. 


Mr. Di Santo: Can you elaborate, please? 


Mr. Gilbert: We are going to be doing work 
other than the noise barrier in that area. As 
the minister said, any jobs that can be com- 
bined with a construction program, they 
would be combined with it. That’s the case 
in this priority five. There is other construc- 
tion work that is going on in the area, and it 
will be scheduled as part and parcel of that 
job. That is in line with what we said we 
would do when we first announced the 
program. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is just like the situa- 
tion in Oshawa where we are doing construc- 
tion and widening. We did the noise barriers 
as part of the construction contract. 


Mr. Di Santo: I understand. I was asking 
what kind of construction you were talking 
about. I have one last question— 


Mr. Gilbert: It’s part of the modification of 
the basket weave at that location. 


Mr. Di Santo: Would that be considered in 
the next budget? 


Mr. Gilbert: Apparently it’s under design 
right now, Mr. Di Santo, and we will sched- 
ule it once we get the design completed on 
it. But the noise barrier will be part and 
parcel of that construction. We haven’t got a 
date on it at this time. As soon as we get the 
design and get it scheduled, then we would 
go ahead with that kind of thing. 

Mr. Di Santo: I hope that it will be con- 
sidered for 1981, because it’s a very bad area. 
The fact that it ranks five in terms of priority 
means it’s really bad. It’s one of the worst 
areas. 

Mr. Gilbert: We are not arguing that point. 
Going back to what we said, at the beginning, 
though, any time there is other work to 
go on, then we schedule it with the other 
work. We are not arguing the value of that 
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noise barrier, But right now I can tell you 
that with it under design, it won’t be in 1980. 
The earliest it would be is something like— 


Mr. Di Santo: Will it be 1981? 
Mr. Gilbert: I don’t know. We would have 
to see how the design goes. 


Mr. Di Santo: I can only encourage you to 
do the proper preparatory work as soon as 
possible. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It would be unrealistic, 
Mr. Di Santo, to go ahead. Even though it is 
priority five on our list, the reason that it has 
not been proceeded with earlier is that con- 
struction work has to take place in that area— 
certain widenings and changing of the ramps 
to improve the traffic flow through that area. 
If we were to go ahead and build the noise 
barrier in the order of the priorities that we 
have listed, then it probably would end up 
being torn down the year after it was built 
and having to be rebuilt again. J am sure you 
wouldn’t want that to happen. 


Mr. Di Santo: I understand that Mr. 
Minister. But in absence of any knowledge of 
the works that your ministry is undertaking 
in that area, I was surprised to see that only 
the north side had been chosen and the south 
side had not been chosen. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are several reasons 
for that. One, as I mentioned, is the funding. 
We have a certain amount of money that we 
designate for noise barriers each year. Our 
study includes the Ottawa Queensway, it 
includes Highway 401, it includes Highway 
427, and despite priorities we hhave decided 
that we want to complete the noise barrier 
program on 401 before we move off. That 
decision has already been made. We decided 
on that rather than start jumping off to 
Highway 427 where there are three or four 
locations—four, if I remember rightly—that 
are of reasonably high priority. 

There are dozens of locations on the Queen 
Elizabeth Way that rank very high. But 
rather than start jumping down to the QEW 
and building a quarter of a mile someplace 
and leaving Highway 401, we have been 
working on the 401. We want to ‘complete 
that project before we move off it. But site 
401-6 has to wait until the widening and 
the construction program is established. Then 
I can assure you it will be done as part of 
the construction contract. 

8:30 p.m. 

Mr. Philip: It must be possible to build into 
your computer analysis the other construc- 
tion that is projected in this instance and 
then come up with some kind of a meaning- 
ful list. All this gives us is a series of priori- 


ties without the additional information we 
need in order to have some idea of sched- 
uling. If you were to provide us with that 
information, then we wouldn't have had to 
spend all this time asking these kinds of 
questions and dragging information out of 
you about the reasons why a priority five is 
passed over in terms of priority 20, or some 
other thing like this. It would be a lot more 
meaningful information than what you have 
provided to us. 

Mr. Gilbert: Going back to last year, when 
you asked for this information, you were 
asking for the work that we had done in 
coming up with a rating on the various 
locations. Certainly there was no suggestion 
at that time that we would be including the 
areas that were part and parcel of other 
work. 

Of course, as we developed that program, 
if we saw that we had other work to do, 
then we had to hold it off for that. We have 
been attempting to work to this as much as 
possible, keeping in mind that it would be 
scheduled with any other construction that 
may have to take place. . 

Ramp improvements and other work like 
that is going on all the time, as you know, 
along Highway 401. It is an ongoing thing. 
Any locations for safety improvements, for 
any improvement in traffic congestion and 
what have you, are picked out on an ongoing 
basis. ! 
Mr. Philip: But you are able to proiect @ 
couple of years in advance what other con 
struction you are planning on doing, are 
you not? | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is exactly why thi: 
noise barrier has not gone ahead, although i) 
ranks hhigher than others on the noise barrie 
analysis. The construction branch or thi 
people dealing with the modifications to the 
actual traffic lanes have indicated there 1 
going to be construction taking place in tha! 
area; so the noise barriers should be delaye 
and included as part of the construction. 


Mr. Philip: I recognize that, because yo | 
, 
| 





gave that information earlier. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That doesn’t necessaril 
change the priorities from a straight nois 
barrier standpoint at all. 


Mr. Philip: I also recognize that. What | 
am saying is that it would be more meaning | 
ful to us if we had some of those other cot, 
struction projections with a rough timetab. 
for each year, depending on the budget the 
in effect, of what goes ahead and whi 
doesn’t go ahead, so we would have som 
rough idea. My constituents are not affecte 
in the same way that Mr. Di Santo’s are bi, 


} 
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f he had that when he goes to his consti- 
uents and they say, “When are we going 
9 get noise barriers here?” he could say: 
Here are some of the problems; here are 
ome of the difficulties the ministry is in. If 
ye construct it now, it is a waste of the 
axpayers’ money because you are going to 
ty more noise, more pollution, more con- 
‘ruction, and then it thas to be recon- 
ructed.” People will accept that kind of 
itionale if we have that kind of information. 
i Instead, what it means is he has to come 
» estimates and get that kind of information 
it of you. It could easily be tabled here. 
_Mr. Gilbert: As I say, Mr. Philip, last year 
hen we discussed this, as I recall, Mr, Di 
anto asked us for a copy of our ratings; so 
iat is what we supplied him. 

'Mr. Philip: I appreciate that. I am just 
vying the additional information would make 
easier, and it would be to your benefit. 


a. Gilbert: He is at liberty to come in 


ay time, as well. 

‘Mr. Di Santo: I just want to add, Mr. 
inister, that I was at the meeting last week, 
td of course the residents didn’t have all 
ie information that you gave tonight, and 
ey said, “Perhaps the employees of the 
Inistry decided not to fight because their 
dices are there, and they are there only 
ght hours a day.” 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are parishioners, as 
wl Mr. Di Santo. There are no noise 
lrriers being built at the offices, are there? 
Mr. Gilbert: No. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: First of all, I would like 
t say that we don’t build noise barriers for 
dices, or for commercial, industrial, recre- 
onal areas. The noise barriers are built 
cly where there are residential areas. 


i Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I want to 

















ng something to the attention of the min- 
ier that I feel is a grave injustice done to a 
p:son who owns property along Highway 3. 
Inake reference to Mr. Louis LeJeune and 
pyject 204-59-01. I suppose “59” means it 
vuld go back to 1959 or the early 1960s. 

‘or the reconstruction of Highway 3 to 
for lanes, the Ministry of Transportation and 
Cmmunications purchased land on both 
Sies of the right of way of Highway 3. In 
th particular instance, the land was bought 
u to a certain area of Mr. LeJeune’s prop- 
e7. When it came to his buildings—that is, 
h’ residence ‘and garage—there was a set- 
bk, you might say. If you look at the site 
lis along the southerly part of Highway 8, 
y’ will find that site line goes through part 
Oihis residence, then severs his garage— 


| 








which was a service station at one time; he 
is a mechanic—almost in two and another 
building. 

The property dispute has never been 
settled. There has been bargaining over the 
years, and I think in 1975 or 1976 they were 
almost close to a settlement, 'Mr. LeJeune 
was agreeable to a settlement, and he said, 
“I will have my grandson”—who happened to 
be a lawyer—“look into it to see that every- 
thing is going to be right.” The minute that 
was mentioned, for some unknown reason, 
the right of way office, the staff who were 
there, and I think it was Mr. Cornelius, 
seemed to back right off. It has been almost 
20 years, and this property dispute has never 
been settled. He has never been paid for the 
property that was taken by MTC. 

Originally, when they first went in there to 
construct on the new right of way, one 
building was bulldozed over. I think at that 
time he did have a court injunction against 
the contractor and MTC. Of course, that is 
why there is that step offset in the right of 
way. 
I feel this has gone on long enough. I don’t 
know what has happened in the last two or 
three years, but I did get a call from the 
elderly gentleman the other day saying: “I 
haven’t heard any more about it. My grand- 
son hasn’t called me on it. And I haven't 
heard anything more from Mr. Cornelius.” I 
don’t know if he is in the right of way office 
or not. I suggest to the minister that this is 
a long-standing grievance, and I feel it is 
time it was settled and brought to a head. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know why there 
would be any reason for the ministry to back 
off, and I assure you there is no reason for 
anybody to back off because a grandson or 
any other kind of son who was involved. is a 
lawyer. When we are dealing with property 
owners on the acquisition of property, it is 
only normal that they have a lawyer repre- 
senting them. In most cases the lawyer is 
representing the client; so I am sure that 
would have nothing to do with it. 


Mr. Haggerty: He had a garage there and 
it did put him out of business. That picture 
shows you how close it is to the travelled por- 
tion of the highway. When they go by with a 
snowplough it pushes snow right on to his 
front porch, right up against the garage and 
buildings there. He can’t make any use of it 
at all. He can’t even back out on to the road. 
You have actually destroyed his business. 

Mr. Gilbert: I am not saying this happened 
in this case, but sometimes after trying to 
negotiate a settlement it is left to the property 
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owner to either go to the Land Compensa- 
tion Board or board of negotiations. The file 
is set aside until that happens. We wouldn't 
take it to the Land Compensation Board. I 
don’t know whether that happened here. 

As the minister says, our property agent 
would not back away because of a lawyer; at 
least it would be very unlikely, because they 
are dealing with lawyers all the time. All I 
can say is we will look into this and see, but 
I would imagine the file has been set aside 
waiting for some action on it. 

8:40 p.m. 

Mr. Haggerty: I have a file on it. I don't 
want to spend the time of the committee on 
it, but if I went into this you would find out 
the reason why. Every time they seem to 
come to a settlement, a different property 
agent goes out and then they have to start 
all over again. That is what he says all the 
way through this file. There is no doubt that 
he has a determined mind too, like many 
other persons. I suggest that 20 years is long 
overdue. It is an injustice done to him. Either 
he should have moved quicker or MTC 
should have been moving in that direction to 
get it settled. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We can have the property 
department review it again, but it is not 
unusual in the widening of a highway like 
that and the widening of the right of way to 
have a step in the alignment of the right of 
way to accommodate an existing building. 

Mr. Haggerty: I am sure if you were living 
there you wouldn’t want to have it done that 
way. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Let’s take the site of the 
actual travelled portion of the road. How 
much closer does that move it? 

Mr. Haggerty: It puts it about four feet 
from his front door. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not asking you that 
question. How much different is that from the 
original right of way, the original road? 

Mr. Haggerty: I suppose you are looking at 
about 25 or 30 feet before that. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Did we widen the road? 

Mr. Haggerty: Considerably. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I mean the actual asphalt. 
Highway 3, as I remember, was widened from 
20 to 24 feet. 

Mr. Haggerty: There are four lanes and 
then there is the portion on the side. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am remembering the 
other section. 

Mr. Haggerty: You are thinking of the sec- 
tion up around Cayuga and Wainfleet. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If it is four lanes, then 
that’s different. 


Mr. Haggerty: This is where the problem is. 
I would appreciate if somebody higher up 
could get it settled, because I think it is 
long overdue. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: From the sketch that I 
have been shown here, as you say, if we 
aligned the road allowance, not the travelled 
part of the road, through this man’s property, 
it would certainly affect the garage and it 
looks like the front porch of the house as 
well. | 

Mr. Haggerty: It is an enclosed front porch, 
and they almost put it right in there. The salt 
damage alone to the building is very extensive | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are provisions fo) 
settling these things. It is laid down in the 
legislation that was passed by you and me 
and all the rest of us who sit in the big 
chamber over there for the board of nego 
tiation and the Land Compensation Boar 
to settle these kinds of claims where wi 
can’t agree on a price. 

Mr. Haggerty: I don’t think I have any 
thing in that file from Mr. Cornelius sug’ 
gesting that. I could be wrong but I don’ 
think I can recall it. I won't take any mor 
of your time but I thought it was rathe 
important. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We will have to loo, 
into it, In some cases we would not procee 
with expropriation procedures. For us t! 
proceed with an expropriation to actuall, 
take land, we have to be able to prov 
before the hearing officer that we have t 
have that land. I am talking about the cw’ 
rent act. 


Mr. Haggerty: Under the old act, yo 
could just run in there with a grader or 
bulldozer and say that is what you want. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That act changed 3 
1968, about the time you and I arrived i! 
this place. 

Mr. Haggerty: We made the changes. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have to be able | 
prove the necessity to expropriate land. 
we can’t prove it before a hearing office | 
there is no use in our applying. 

Mr. Haggerty: I won’t take up any mo 
time in the committee. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We will look into it a 
see what we can do to make your constitue 
happy. | 
Mr. Haggerty: I am thinking particulai 
about the overpasses on the Queen Elizabe. 
Way. At Netherby Road, which I think | 
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regional road 25, MTC has designed the 
cutoffs there going into the hamlet of Stevens- 
ville. I brought to the attention of the min- 
istry that I thought there should be some 
lighting at this intersection so that one can 
see where that road is at night-time, because 
it goes through bush. I will tell you many 
drivers miss it. On Bowen Road, south of 
‘this interchange, it is all lit up. I think Gil- 
more Road is another one that has lighting 
at these interchanges. This one, Netherby 
Road, is used quite a bit to service the in- 
dustry the area and it is an access to the 
city of Welland from the east. Something 
bhould be done there, because there isn’t 
proper lighting at that intersection at all. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I must say I am not 
familiar with it, but normally all inter- 
Lierces on the controlled-access highways 
re supplied with lighting. We have changed 
bur lighting standard on the complete light- 
ng of expressways or freeways. From an 
Leomic standpoint and in relation to the 
ronservation of energy, we are not lighting 
he complete length of highways any more, 
put we are lighting the intersections, Does 
nyone have an ‘answer? 
_ Mr. Gilbert: You received a letter from 
Ss on that, Mr. Haggerty? 
| Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, yes. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: What did the letter say? 
Mr. Haggerty: It says: “I can’t agree 
nere’s a hazard there.” That’s where I have 
P disagree with you. I think there is. Go- 
ag north, coming off the road from Fort 
‘tie and taking the regional road west to 
Velland—it’s just as bad on the other side— 
ut on this particular side that I am speak- 
ig of, coming from Niagara Falls to Fort 
vie, there is a bush there and it’s hard to 
ick that out at night with that black asphalt. 
there were a couple of lights right there, 
_ would really show up that this was the 
race to exit. 
Mr. Gilbert: We will take another look at it. 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sure it was reviewed 
fore I replied to your letter. We do have a 
airant system of deciding where lighting, 
affic signals and so on are warranted at inter- 
ictions. We have to have some method of 
‘ciding where lighting is needed and where 
lisn’t, because there’s no use in us spending 
‘lot of money on lighting where it’s not 
lcessary. I know our normal procedure is to 
jt lighting at interchanges but not in be- 
teen them. 

Mr. Haggerty: There is something wrong 
‘a you travel that portion if you get a good 
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dark night, and rain makes it even more 
difficult. So take a look at it. 

Another area that perhaps should have some 
lighting—as you come off the Burlington Sky- 
way going towards Burlington—is on the 
Queen Elizabeth Way before you make the 
cutoff to go on Highway 403 to Guelph and 
Brantford and that area. There’s a curve 
there, and that’s really a dark, black part of 
the road. There’s no light whatsoever there. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That whole area, Mr. 


Haggerty, from Highway 20, south of 
Hamilton— 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s in a bad state of repair. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: From Highway 20 right 
through to the Guelph Line, including all that 
area you are talking about, north of the 
Burlington Skyway where it interchanges with 
Highway 403 and the QEW, is all slated for 
complete reconstruction over the next five 
years. 

Mr. Haggerty: There have been a number 
of serious accidents there. I don’t know what 
causes them. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There was a very serious 
one there— 


Mr. Haggerty: Just about a week ago—three 
trucks. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Three trucks? I hadn’t 
heard of the third. 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought there were three 
trucks when I was there. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There were two trucks. 
Mr. Haggerty: Two trucks? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Two trucks. Unfortunately 
just two days ago there was another accident 
on the south side of the Burlington Skyway. 


Mr. Haggerty: Truck drivers again? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Two cars in that case, but 
there were two fatalities, two lives lost. That 
whole section from Highway 20 through to 
the Guelph Line, and especially in the earlier 
stages from Highway 20 through to Highway 
403, is all planned for complete recon- 
struction. 


Mr. Haggerty: If you are going to start 
with Highway 20, you should start just west 
of Fonthill, because that road is one of the 
poorest provincial highways I have seen and 
driven over. It’s so rough. I imagine you can 
get a better ride with a tractor out in the 

elds. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That may very well be. 
8:50 p.m. 

Mr. Haggerty: Well, I'll tell you, it’s pretty 
rough in there. I think it’s part of a cement 
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road, and there are so many bumps and ridges 
that in the winter months it’s really treacher- 
ous to drive that road. There should be some- 
thing done if you’re going to be spending any 
money in the peninsula. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have an ongoing pro- 
gram of resurfacing the Queen Elizabeth Way 
and all those types of highways. 


Mr. Haggerty: I suppose I could get to the 
Queen Elizabeth Way too. There are some 
bad spots that should be resurfaced. In the 
Fort Erie area, starting at the boundary of 
Niagara Falls and Fort Erie, there is a stretch 
of about three or four miles that should be 
resurfaced, Like Highway 3 now, it has been 
scratched out by heavy transports; not by 
studded tires, but by heavy transports. You 
can just see the asphalt moving out and, the 
first thing you know, if you're driving in any 
rain, there are about two or three inches of 
water on it all the time. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have to doubt that very 
much. 


Mr. Haggerty: I'll show you, in places. You 
don’t drive down that way too much. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, yes. 
Mr. Ruston: He flies down. 


Mr. Haggerty: Anyway, these are some 
areas I wanted to bring to your attention. 
It’s a problem and I thought you might be 
able to do something about it. 

The other area is Highway 140 from Port 
Colborne to Welland. I noticed in your long- 
range perspective for provincial highways, 
you have an area on Highway 406—I don’t 
know if that’s going to be completed or not 
—from Queen Elizabeth Way to the town 
line tunnel south of Welland. 

I’m sure the minister will recall a meeting 
we had with the mayor of Port Colborne 
about 1975. I think it was Mayor John Bus- 
carino at that time, and he was dickering for 
a tunnel or a third bridge in Port Colborne; 
so there was agreement at that time, I guess, 
between the city and the ministry that they 
would bring Highway 406 to Highway 58B, 
which would be the tunnel. 

I was wondering about Highway 140; 
some people who had bought property along 
that road allowance and spent quite a bit 
of money to purchase land in that area now 
find that they can’t construct anything on it 
because it’s a controlled-access highway. 

Since you are only going to go to High- 
way 58B, I suggest that perhaps considera- 
tion should be given to removing that par- 
ticular area from controlled-access. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: I would very much—I 
mean, we have hundreds of miles of con- 
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trolled-access highways that are not four 
Janes. 


Mr. Haggerty: But when you purchase the | 


land for a right of way, or to widen the 
roads to four lanes or something like that 
when you designate it as controlled-access 


should there not be something registered at 


the registry office? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: It is. 


Mr. Haggerty: It is? Then these real es- . 


tates agents who put the signs up are mis- | 
leading the buyers. Many of these persons — 
buying land find some of them are sever- | 
ances created by the Ministry of Transporta- 
tion and Communications and their lots are | 
being sold. And when they purchase three — 
or four or five acres of land, they find out. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Is this being created by | 
us? 


Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. When you run | 
a road on an angle, you close off some of 
the old side roads or the old township roads, 
and you find there are little corners of prop- | 
erties sitting there. Of course, when you see 
that, a real estate sign goes up and the first 
thing you know, there’s a buyer to purchase | 
it, but when he applies for a building permit |! 
they say, “you can’t do this because it’s a. 
controlled-access highway.” ! 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When we designate a/ 
highway as controlled-access, it’s published, 
it’s advertised and it’s registered in the reg-' 
istry office. I don’t intend to go out and hold! 
every real estate agent’s hand and_ say, 
“You've got to be an honest boy and _ not! 
mislead your clients.” 


Mr. Gilbert: We thave reviewed our pro-' 
cedures again just in the last year or so. 
Were going as far as we can go in attempt, 
ing to advise everyone when we designate 
it. As the minister says, it’s not only in the! 
registry office; we also publish it. We havent 
had too many complaints. Mind you, we dont) 
designate too many highways any more, bul’ 
we haven’t had too many complaints recently 
since we went through these elaborate pro! 


cedures to attempt to tell people. 


t 

Mr. Haggerty: In this particular instance 
though, where 'you’ve constructed Highwa 
140, wherever there is a parcel of Jani’ 
you've put a culvert in and a gate there. | 
leaves the impression that the person, whe. 
he buys it, can put a home there. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That may be a fan) 
entrance. There are three or four differet 
kinds of entrances. There’s a farm fiel 
entrance, there’s a residential entrance a0 
there’s a commercial entrance. 
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Mr. Haggerty: Then the city has it zoned 
for commercial development. It’s rather mis- 
leading when a person purchases the prop- 
erty and finds out he can’t build on it. He 
can’t even sell it now. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have this problem 
quite often when someone has a residential or 
field entrance and tries to sell the property or 
to change it to make that a commercial 
entrance. Of course, on a controlled-access 
‘highway, no new entrances are allowed and 
peerting entrances are limited to the purpose 
for which they are there at that time. 





Mr. W. Newman: I have a supplementary 
question, Mr. ‘Minister. If you have a farm 
entrance and you decide that you're going 
to have a pick-your-own operation on a 
certain commodity, is that still a farm en- 
trance or is that a commercial entrance? 





Hon. Mr. Snow: You're getting very tech- 
‘nical. I would say for a pick-your-own opera- 
jtion it’s still a farm entrance. If you start 
setting up a fruit stand or that type of thing, 
I would think then that would be a commer- 


jcial entrance. 

_ Mr. Gilbert: That requires widening of the 
entrance. 

Mr. W. Newman: But if I didn’t have to 
widen the entrance and I built a stand inside 
My own property line, that would still be a 
farm entrance, right? 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: It depends on how big 
the stand is. 


Mr. Ruston: As long as you sell your own 
commodities. 


Mr. Gilbert: I would say, Mr. Newman, 
that more than likely there would be pres- 
sure on the owner to widen the entrance 
before the staff would start asking him to 


change. That’s what would initiate some 
action. 


Mr. W. Newman: What would happen if 
the owner himself widened the entrance? 

| Hon. Mr. Snow: He has to get a permit to 
Jo so. 

_ Mr. W. Newman: What if you don’t get a 
permit? 

| Mr. Haggerty: You’ve got a problem, Bill. 
_ Ihave one other point in dealing with this 
game topic, the ministry's long-range pro- 
3ram. I'm concerned about the development 
it Nanticoke. They have the huge industrial 
eomplex and the Townsend site there. I 
‘tive Highway 3 quite a few times and I’ve 
alked with my ‘colleague who is the member 
or that area, Mr. Gordon Miller. We can see 
here are going to be difficulties in that par- 














ticular area with the huge increase of traffic, 
vehicles, transports and automobiles, and we 
feel it’s going to cause some problems very 
shortly. 

Some of those intersections have stop 
lights now. When you get a big truck com- 
ing through there at a good clip, boy, I tell 
you, sometimes I wonder if they're going to 
stop iat those intersections. That would be 
going from Jarvis into that area and out to the 
Hydro plant, Texaco, and the steel plant. 
Two new lights have been located in that 
area jand it’s going to cause some problems, 
boy, because I tell you, those lights change, 
and if you’re coming through there at 50— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Haggerty, I don’t 
know of 1 damned stop light tin Ontario that 
is any different. When it turns red you have 
to ‘stop. 

Mr. Haggerty: You'll find there are some 
grades in there; boy, I'll tell you, they come 
up on you pretty quick, you know. You're 
not expecting it that soon. 

Mr. Swart: You're driving too fast. 

Mr. Haggerty: No, not too fast, Mel. It’s 
just a road that’s got many hidden— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What’s your answer to 
having stop lights? 

9 p.m. 


Mr. Haggerty: I thought that when you 
et a development of that nature there may- 
be you should have been looking at over- 
passes. You've got one light there where the 
railway track crosses the highway and then 
there is a stop light before that. I think it 
is going to be a bottleneck before long. If 
you start moving steel from that plant there 
to the pipe mills in Welland, it’s going to 
cause some problems. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The Nanticoke steel opera- 
tion is coming into production now and we 
continue to monitor our entire system. We 
have 13,000 miles or 20,000 kilometres of 
provincial highways in Ontario. We monitor 
the traffic flows on them all. We set our 
priorities on that basis. If a problem develops 
at Nanticoke area, we will just have to try, 
within the limits of our budget, to do some- 
thing to eliminate the problem or to improve 
the situation. 

Mr. Haggerty: I imagine you are going to 
have a problem there. The other one that is 
of concern—maybe Mel will recall this a few 
years ago when we were both on the county 
roads commission— 

Mr. Swart: That is a few years ago. 


Mr. Haggerty: —is that there have been 
some discussions from around Bismark that 
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we were going to put a provincial highway 
in there to come in to the east of Welland 
to feed the industrial complex there. If you 
look at that long-range program that you 
have here on provincial highways, and I am 
thinking of the area from Cayuga going east 
to Dunnville, there are some pretty bad 
curves in that area. That road at one time 
was designed to come down through Can- 
borough and down through Bismarck. that 
would feed into that particular area. 

With this complex coming on stream at 
Jarvis, it is going to cause some problems 
with old Highway 3 in that area. I thought 
perhaps you would have a new road built 
in there to feed the pipe mills and the steel 
mills in Welland from Nanticoke. Can any 
of your ministry people recallP That’s going 
back quite a few years ago. A. D. Margison 
and Associates Limited made a study of that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It was in Mitch Hep- 
burn’s day, I think. 


Mr. Haggerty: I believe it would be 1965, 
not too long ago. I can see problems crop- 
ping up there, and I think you had better 
take a close look at that particular area there. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s from Nanticoke to 
Welland? 


Mr. Haggerty: Nanticoke to Dunnville, 
down through there. The old bridge at Cay- 
uga may not even carry the weight of some 
of the trucks that would be going through 
there. It’s only a narrow bridge, you know. 


Mr. Gilbert: Apparently we had an old 
design in there that didn’t prove adequate. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We get a lot of studies 
on the Niagara region transportation cor- 
ridors, and we have had some considerable 
amount of trouble in getting agreement on 
anything. 

Mr. Haggerty: They have had so many 
studies there. I think sometimes the studies 
play right into the hands of the ministry, 
because it just adds confusion to the whole 
thing. 

They had one of those studies in 1965; 
then they had the relocation of the Welland 
Canal, and that threw that study all out. That 
kind of spoiled everything in there, the net- 
work of roads that was planned by the form- 
er county of Welland. I think they had an 
exceptionally good road program. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have to tell you we 
didn’t build the Welland Canal. 

Mr. Haggerty: No, you didn’t, It was done 
some 150 years ago, before your time, Jim. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We didn’t relocate it 
either. 


Mr. Haggerty: No, but it helped the city 
of Welland anyway. They got two new tun- 
nels out of it that they had never had before. 
I bring that to your attention. Also on High-) 
way 20 from Smithville to Fonthill there is 
a portion of it— | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I have heard of Highway 
20 at Fonthill) quite a number of times 
recently. 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, and I was in- 


volved on that when I used to represent that 
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area in Pelham. It was all right to have | 
the developments in that area of new homes, 
high-rise apartments and other things being 
constructed there, but you couldn’t build a. 
highway or improve the highway in that area. 

They were concerned about the salt. If you’ 
can get subdivisions on that hill, you are’ 
going to have salt put on by the munici-| 
palities, so I can’t see where it is going tc 
solve any problem at all. I suggest that this 
road from Bismarck may take some of that) 
pressure off Highway 20, because it’s al 
heavy trucks coming into that area feeding) 
into the city of Welland. “g 


Mr. Gilbert: The meetings at Fonthill have 
been going quite well, as you know. i 

Mr. Haggerty: Good, I am glad to hea 
that. I have attended a number of them ove! 
there in some of the schools. 


eer ae 





| 
Hon. Mr. Snow: There have been a num: 
ber of them there these last few months, — 


Mr. Haggerty: There are portions ther: 
south of the hill to Smithville that shoul 
be repaired. It’s in pretty poor condition. I 
should have another top of asphalt put 0 
it or something about four or six inches. \ 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Just six inches? Is tha 
all you want? | 


Mr. Haggerty: You will have to do that t- 
level it out. That’s about all I have. 
Mr. Warner: Mr. Chairman, I have jus 
one item to raise and I will attempt to b) 
brief. The minister can sit back and relay 
because at this stage in the game he is ne) 
the villain. I know that is good news. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: That sounds funny. 
Mr. Warner: It is with respect to Highwa | 
401 and a proposed interchange at Brimle 
Road in Scarborough. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Brimley Road. I just ha’ 
an idea that is what you were going to di 


cuss. 

Mr. Warner: Yes, surprise. I mention y¢ — 
are not the villain, because I understand 1 
and this is really what I would like clarifie 
by the ministry, if you could provide som 
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larity to the situation—the original request 
For the interchange did not come from the 
; 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You are right for a change. 
{ will give you a point. 

Mr. Warner: See; that’s why I said you 
pould relax. It was included in some official 
nlans in 1968, was never acted upon and has 
yeen revived a couple of times. It is currently 
nefore the Scarborough council. While it may 
ie approved by the ministry, it is not on any 
mriority list as something that the ministry 
vould like to see constructed. 

| Hon. Mr. Snow: No. 


Mr. Warner: At this point there seems to 
he some confusion about what the ministry’s 
ttitude is toward the interchange and 
litether it approves it and whether it has a 


articular interest in seeing it constructed. 
(hat is what I would like clarified. 


| Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know why it has 
) be clarified. I have said it a dozen times. 
have met with the borough of Scarborough. 
.s far as we are concerned, from a provincial 
ighway standpoint, the Brimley Road clover- 
raf is not a necessity and is not something 
re would promote or spend money on. 

As I recall, we have told the borough of 
carborough that if it feels this is a priority 
xr it we would not stand in the borough’s 
yay of lbuilding it. In fact, as we do with 
ay municipality, unless it is something 
dawful, we would co-operate with them 
[ihe design or in the building, whether it 
2a flyover or a partial interchange, as I 
elieve they are talking about. But it would 
2 a municipal project. We have interchanges 
a both sides of that which we feel meet the 
seds of the provincial road system to give 
‘cess to Highway 401. 

If the borough of Scarborough in its wis- 
om decides it wants a flyover and a partial 
terchange at that location, we will not 
and in its way of building it. We would 
sist them in any way we could, except it 
ould be built out of their municipal road 
idget, of which we pay 50 per cent, of 
‘urse, but they set the priorities of the 
unicipal road expenditures. 


Mr. Warner: All right. I understand that, 
id it is clear and very good. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: I hope that was clear. 
-ty to make it as clear as I can. 


Mr. Warner: There was some question 
éout the funding aspect. I was led to be- 
Ive that the funding arrangement would 
h 80-20 and not 50-50, because of the fact 
His a borough and not a city. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: That is for bridges. 


Mr. Warner: It applies only to bridges 
and not to interchanges? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I wouldn’t think so. 
Mr. Gilbert: Any structures are 80-20. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The structure portion of 
it would be 80 per cent, but not the ramps 
or the approaches to it. 


Mr. Warner: So there is a mix of funding 
arrangements if that project were to go 
ahead. 
9:10 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s the same funding 
arrangement that we would have on any 
other bridge or structure. We have told 
them we would give them a normal munici- 
pality subsidy on that project. 

Mr. Warner: There is one other item 
related to that. You know the Yorkdale 
Shopping Centre, which is located adjacent 
to Highway 401, has separate on and off 
ramps leading into the shopping area. My 
understanding is that that ramp—and this is 
what I would like confirmed—was paid for 
entirely by the people who own Yorkdale 
Shopping Centre and it did not receive any 
provincial funding. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Golly, you’ve got me. 
That is before my time, but I would not be 
surprised at all, because it is quite often the 
ministry policy that where specific work is 
done for a shopping centre—whether it be 
stop lights, whether it be left-turn lanes, 
right-turn lanes, slip-on lanes, acceleration 
lanes; where that is being done for a new 
subdivision or a new road coming into a 
shopping centre—that work is paid for by the 
developer. That is the case here. The people 
who have been with the ministry longer than 
I have tell me that is what happened at 
Yorkdale. 

Mr. Warner: This is a firm policy then. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: So if the Scarborough 
Town Centre wants to kick in $1 million or 
$2 million to.do what they want done, they 
are quite free to do so. 

Mr. Warner: Okay. Then I can assume 
that policy was in place with respect to the 
on-off ramp from the Don Valley Parkway 
to the Fairview Mall. When you are going 
south on the parkway there is an off ramp 
into the Fairview Mall— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Don Valley? Where is 
that now? 

Mr. Warner: J think you call it Highway 
404, North of Highway 401 it is referred to 
as Highway 404. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: Are you talking about 
north of 401 or south of 401? 

Mr. Warner: I am talking about north of 
Highway 401. It is called Highway 404. There 
is a large shopping mall there called Fairview. 
There is an on-off ramp. What I would like 
you to do is to confirm—not tonight, obviously 
—in writing to me that it is a policy of this 
ministry not to pay for those on-off ramps, 
that they are the responsibility of the de- 
veloper. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I can confirm that to you 
right now, yes. 

Mr. Warner: I would appreciate it if 1 
could get that in writing. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: On that particular one 
we have to do research and give you a 
definite answer. But I know the policy, be 
cause I sign agreements every week that 
come forward to me from staff for this type 
of work. I could give you an example: 
Fairyland in Vaughan Township, or whatever 
they call that place— 

Mr. W. Newman: Is it Fantasy Island? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No. I’m told it’s called 
Canada’s Wonderland. Anyway, we are mak- 
ing modifications to a flyover into a partial 
interchange to give access to that Vaughan 
township development. It is something in the 
neighbourhood of $1 million or $1.25 million. 
We are doing the work. We are awarding 
the contract. It is a part of our program. 
It is probably in our books here, but that is 
being paid for totally by the developer of 
that facility. 

Mr. Gilbert: May I add, Mr. Minister, that 
in any one of these we always sit down with 
the developer and we look at it on the basis 
of whether there is any benefit to the minis- 
try. You always work it out. As the minister 
said, it has been our policy for some time 
that if we are putting in something for a 
development then it is done by us but col- 
lected from the developer. 

However, in some particular cases, if there 
is a part of it which is part and parcel of 
the so-called highway system, or of benefit 
to the highway system, then there is a shar- 
ing. So every one of these is always worked 
out. That Fairview one you are talking about, 
just like any other, was worked out on the 
same basis as Yorkdale or anywhere else. 


Mr. Warner: Okay. The last question I 
have relates to the fact that I was a little 
puzzled by what you said earlier. Regard- 
less of the funding arrangements, supposing 
it is 50-50, you are saying that as long as the 
local municipality wants the interchange, or 
whatever it is, the government then simply 


accepts that? Are there no exceptions to that? 
You are putting up half the dollars. Do you 
not make any exceptions to that policy? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I would say we dont. 
Certainly with the larger municipalities that 
have their own engineering staff, their own 
works department, their own consultants, 
their own traffic people, we fund them. 

Mr. Warner: That is part of the problem. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Just going by memory, be- 
cause we have 900 municipalities in the provy- 
ince, I guess Scarborough gets about $6 mil- 
lion a year. It is in the book, but I am just 
going by memory. | 

Mr. Warner: Is there a limit on how much 
money Scarborough council could spend on 
roads? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No. They ican spend as 
much as they want. We only subsidize a 
certain amount. If our allocation to Scar- 
borough was $5 million, that gives them 50. 
per cent of a $10-million program. They can, 
spend $12 million if they want. | 

Mr. Warner: But you would supply only 
the $5 million? | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Only the $5 million—un- 
less they came to us and got a supplementary 
approved. | 

Mr. Warner: Would it be possible to ob-. 
tain the exact figures of what Scarborough is 
permitted to receive from you? | 

Hon. Mr, Snow: Certainly. I can give you 
that for every one of the 900 municipalities 
in Ontario. | 

Mr. Warner: I don’t need the 900. I jus 
need Scarborough. That would be very mucl 
appreciated. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Do we have that there! 

Mr. Warner: I don’t need it tonight. 


Mr. W. Newman: Don’t you need to know 
right now? 
Mr. Warner: I am not unreasonable, Mr 
Newman. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: It seems to me that Scar 
borough was in the neighbourhood of $5 mil | 
lion or $6 million. I may be wrong, becaus 
I can’t remember every one of those 90! | 
municipalities. 
Mr. Wamer: I thought you could. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It is in that record. | 
An hon. member: He can remember Oak | 








ville. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I can tell you whe, 
Oakville gets. 


Mr. Warner: I appreciate that. I woul 
appreciate receiving it. 














Hon. Mr. Snow: It is not as much as Scar- 
borough, I can tell you that. 


Mr. Warner: I might add, in conclusion, 
Mr. Chairman, that the minister is not only 
assisting me in fighting an unwarranted— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not assisting you; I 
am just giving you the facts you are asking 
for. 

Mr. Warner: Yes. But you are also assisting 
our colleague the Minister of Intergovern- 
mental Affairs (Mr. Wells) who similarly is 
fighting the same interchange. I certainly 
ppreciate the information you have given 
e. 
| Hon. Mr. Snow: I am just trying to tell 
you that we give a lot of local autonomy to 
the municipalities in deciding their programs. 
Scarborough applied for a supplementary this 
year. We had a request for a supplementary 
rom Scarborough and we allocated—I can’t 
ell you how many dollars now, maybe 
3200,000 or $300,000, but that was destined 
or a specific grade separation project, if I 
ecall. 

They asked for a supplementary over and 
bas their normal subsidy to allow them to 










roceed with this grade separation, We allo- 
rated that to them. But in their normal 
rogram they decide what work they are 
‘oing to do, what streets they are going to 
widen and we leave it pretty well up to 
hem. 

_ Mr. Warner: Thank you very much. You 
BS been most helpful. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We will get you the 
gures for Scarborough probably tomorrow. 
_ (Mr. Chairman: Mr. Philip, you are leaving 
our place to Mr. Swart, I understand? 
Mr. Philip: I am still on the list, though. 
_Mr. Swart: Mr. Minister, you seem to 
ticipate what each member is going to 
1ention. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I don’t. 


_Mr. Swart: You may be able to anticipate 
1 matter I am going to bring up with you. 
_Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not going to 
ationalize Bell, I will tell you that. 

Mr. Swart: That is disappointing, and I 
on’t think you should give it that kind of an 
it-of-hand rejection. 


Mr. Warner: You are only 70 years behind 
\¢ Conservatives in Manitoba. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We are a hell of a long 
ay behind a lot of people in Manitoba. 

Mr. Swart: Mr. Minister, you recall— 


Hon, Mr. Snow: Scarborough was $4.7 
illion, plus supplements. I think they got 
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$200,000, or $300,000 in supplements; so my 
$5 million was very close, Okay? 

Mr. Warner: You have a computer-like 
mind. 
9:20 p.m. 


Mr. Swartz: Mr. Minister, you will recall 
that I wrote to you early last fall_I think it 
was in September—about the railings on the 
Skyways, with particular reference to the 
Garden City Skyway. I asked you to look 
into the safety of those. 

You replied to my letter saying you had 
done the examination and you had found 
they did need reinforcing. You stated in that 
letter—I will read just one paragraph: 

“In 1978, we also initiated a research 
project to investigate the feasibility of 
strengthening the exisiting railings. Our re- 
search indicates, however, that the installa- 
tion of additional horizontal guardrails would 
not significantly improve the capacity of the 
existing railing since the vertical supports 
are the weakest part of the railing system. 

“Subsequently, it was determined the most 
effective barrier system would be the instal- 
lation of extra concrete walls at the curb line 
which deflect vehicles away from the edge of 
the bridge. Pre-contract engineering work 
covering the installation of concrete barrier 
walls, together with the repairs to the con- 
crete deck and the raising of the existing 
expansion joint, is currently under way.” 

I was very pleased when I received that 
letter, because that does seem the right solu- 
tion to the railings, particularly on the 
Garden City Skyway. But tin conversation 
with some of the senior officials this year 
they tell me that may be a few years down 
the road. I would like to get information 
from you this evening on when that work 
might be done and certainly to motivate it to 
‘be done at the earliest time. 

My son witnessed the first accident where 
a truck plunged through the side of the 
bridge and fell 90 feet to the ground beneath. 
The driver was killed, of course, and the 
truck was demolished. Because of that, I had 
some interest apart from the normal interest, 
I guess, in looking at that railing and par- 
ticularly the part that had been knocked 
down. 

One of the posts had been knocked out 
as well, but the railings had been sheared 
off and there were only four bolts that hold 
that railing to the pillar. Those bolts just 
sheared off so easily without even carrying 
the metal, and those railings are not a great 
eal more than decorative, perhaps slightly 
more, but not a great deal more than decor- 
ative on the sides of the Garden City Sky- 
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way. If it is going to be another one, two, 
three or four years before we get those— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: One. 

Mr. Swart: One year? That means it is not 
in the construction program this year, but 
it is scheduled next year. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is scheduled for 1981. 


Mr. Swart: Even then, I would urge that 
there be either guardrails put up along there 
on the present railing, or perhaps even cables 
strung along there. That is exceedingly weak. 
You will know, of course, that a number of 
vehicles have knocked those out, and there 
was a similiar accident a year after that. I 
noticed the authorities said the horizontal 
guardrails would not be of much value as a 
reinforcement and, in fact, you have them 
on some of the bridges along the Queen 
Elizabeth Way. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Swart, I understand 
you wrote to me recently about this— 


Mr. Swart: Yes, I did. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —and one of my staff just 
sent me a note saying the reply is on my 
desk tonight waiting for my signature. I will 
read that doubly carefully tomorrow before 
I sign it. Tomorrow morning, about seven 
o'clock I will look at it. 


Mr. Swart: Mr. Minister, if you read it at 
seven o'clock and you have any questions 
about it, give me a call. I will be in my 
office. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Okay. Drop in at seven. 
I will be there tomorrow morning. 

We will look at this. We have this program 
of improving the guardrail facilities on the 
skyway. It is work scheduled to be done 
there in 1981, but if there are any specific 
danger points where guardrails have been 
damaged we will certainly look at it and 
maybe, as you suggest, by way of cables or 
something else, take some interim measures 
that would make it safer. 


Mr. Haggerty: A truck hit the guardrail 
last fall and was just hanging over. 

Mr. Swart: Just teetering on the edge. 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right, and that was 
just last fall. 

Mr. Swart: There was a car that teetered 
there too. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is pretty hard to build 
guardrails that will stop those trucks. 

Mr. Haggerty: Keep the trucks off the 
bridges then. 

Mr. Swart: I am not sure that is the solu- 
tion. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not sure that wil 
work either. 


Mr. Swart: Although I know the guard. 
rails are stronger on the Burlington Skyway, 
I want to put a pitch in there too. Those 
of us who travel that route frequently knoy. 
they are also damaged on numerous occasion: 
and sometimes quite extensively. | 





Hon. Mr. Snow: On any of our more re, 
cently constructed bridges you will find the 
all have the concrete barriers on the side | 
that deflect vehicles very well. \ 

Mr. Swart: Yes, that is a bit better. The 
get wrecked less that way than if they fa). 
90 feet to the ground below. I am not sur 
if anybody else has discussed this with you 
but did anybody ask you to give the timin 
on the rebuilding of that skyway or th 
three-lane— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Which skyway? 


Mr. Swart: The Burlington Skyway. 


| 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Oh, yes. All I need i) 
about $100 million, plus an environment: 
assessment approval, and we can get unde’ 
way. 
Mr. Swart: This fall then, is it? | 
Hon. Mr. Snow: We have a prograi 


scheduled for the Burlington Skyway. It ) 
one of our high-priority projects. The fir 
contract is listed in our green book this yea 
It is a three-phase program that I announce, 
about a year ago we were going to procee 
with. The first phase includes considerab. 
improvement of the ground-level acces | 
which includes widening the existing i 
bridge from two lanes to four lanes and d. 
ing some landfill on the harbour side ar 
basically building a four-lane grade lev, 
access across through the Burlington Beal 
strip. 
The second phase is the twinning of t), 
skyway. That is what is recommended. V 
submitted the environmental assessment 1 
port to the Minister of the Environment, | 
think last December. We still haven’t got t. 
approval yet. We investigated both a tunt | 
and a bridge and our recommendation is | 
a bridge similar to the existing one, built | 
the west of the existing bridge, with a fi’ 
lane deck on it. 

When that bridge is built, we would ha 
to close the existing bridge and remove t 
present deck, which will have deteriorated — 
the time that new bridge is built to the sta. 
where it has to be replaced. So we wot 
put a new deck on the existing bridge, © 
move the median, and we would end up W 
a five-lane deck on that bridge; in ot 








| 





lwords, we would turn that bridge from a 
four-lane bridge into a five-lane bridge. Then 
we would have five lanes in each direction. 
[ee phase includes major work at each end 
of the bridge, basically from the Burlington 
Street interchange through to the new Fair- 
view Avenue interchange in Burlington and 
to Highway 403. 

_ Phase three of that program goes further 
pn each end on the Queen Elizabeth Way, 
with modifications through to the Guelph 
Line on the north end and Highway 20 on 
he south end. 

That program is all in the mill. The en- 
vironmental assessment thas been done. We 
have to wait until we get that assessment, 
but in the meantime the design work is going 
head, and in our program, on page 20 of 
pur green book this year, we have interim 
apacity improvements on the Burlington 
seach crossing, two kilometres of work there. 
“hat is the first contract of that overall 
program. That is on our books. We fully 
atend to proceed with that if we get the 
nvironmental approvals in time this year. 
:30 p.m. 


Mr. Swart: What length of time are we 
ilking about for completion of stage two? 


| 
\ 


| Hon. Mr. Snow: About five years, I would 
uess. I think we are scheduling expendi- 
ares in the neighbourhood of $10 million to 
12 million a year on that as an ongoing 
'. = once we start the main part of it. 
lage two, it seems to me, is about $50 
‘illion to $60 million. I don’t have the up- 











ated figures. We cannot get definite figures 
atil we get the environmental assessment 
nd find out exactly what thas to be done. 
hey can make modifications to our plans 
at can cost us more money. 

‘Mr. Philip: Is there any possibility that 
ter any of these phases, or improvements 
‘you like, on the bridge you will consider 
aplementing the request of a group of 
ackers who presented a petition to allow 
em to use the passing lane on the down 
de of the bridge? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Not one iota of a chance 
‘ long as it is a two-lane bridge. 

‘Mr. Philip: But phase two will give you a 
iddle lane. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have not made any 
‘cision on that. We will have five lanes 
ten, but I would presume we would have to 
It a temporary median on that; so the five- 
lie bridge that we would build, the new 
Ce, basically would be a four-lane bridge. I 


“! Sure we would have to put a temporary 
“dian, even if it is only barrels of sand 
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down the middle of the road, to separate iit 
until the deck is built on the other. But once 
we get the five lanes going in each direction 
then the trucks certainly wouldn’t be limited 
to one lane. 

Mr. Philip: That is roughly three to five 
years away? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Certainly not three. We 
have to build a new bridge. After the new 
bridge is built there is at least a year’s work, 
The bridge itself will take three years to 
build, and once the new bridge is built there 
is at least a year or a year and a half’s work 
to remove and replace the deck cn the old 
bridge. 

Mr. Philip: There is no consideration even 
at certain times of the night, such as from 
two o'clock in the morning until five o’clock, 
to allow them to use the— 

Mr. Gilbert: No. Our intention is to close 
it completely and use the new bridge. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No. Mr. Philip is asking 
about giving the trucks the use of both lanes. 
We are not planning on changing the regula- 
tions on that until the whole new bridge is 
built. 

Mr. Philip: I was wondering how I could 
get that in under this vote tonight. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You did pretty well. 

Mr. Haggerty: They are doing some repair 
work now on the Burlington Skyway. Is there 
not a way to warn the motorists that the 
bridge is under repair back far enough that 
if they want to cut off and go across the 
Burlington Bridge they can make that cut- 
off? 

Last Friday there was a lineup of traffic 
there almost right back to beyond Stoney 
Creek Road, about two and a half miles of 
trucks and cars waiting to go on to that 
single lane. 

A week ago Monday I came into Toronto 
and there was a backup of traffic; so I de- 
cided to take the Burlington Bridge. Lo and 
behold, what happened? It was down to one 
lane. Both bridges were undergoing repair 
work at the same time. Surely there should 
be some co-operation between— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The Burlington Bridge, 
the low-level bridge, is only one lane in each 
direction anyway. 

Mr. Haggerty: But it had one lane shut 
right off. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is a federal bridge. 

Mr. Haggerty: I know, but surely there has 
to be some co-operation between your minis- 


try and the federal department so you don’t 
have two bridges down to one lane each. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: There is certain maimten- 
ance work that has to be done on that Burl- 
ington Bridge. We have had a great time 
over there as long as I have been minister 
in trying to do maintenance work on that 
bridge. It is work that has to be done this 
year. 

Mr. Haggerty: I am talking about the Burl- 
ington lift bridge now; it was down to one 
lane there too and one had to wait while 
they let so many vehicles through from the 
other side. What they were doing was weld- 
ing on the steel deck, building it up a little 
bit. That could have been done at night. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is a federal contract. 

Mr. Haggerty: I know that, but surely— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We went to great lengths 
to try to warn people. We advertised, made 
announcements and sent out press releases 
telling people there was going to be work 
done on the Burlington Bridge. We are on 
the northbound lanes now. The work on the 
northbound lanes is being done, and I under- 
stand it is supposed to be finished tomorrow; 
then we will be starting on the southbound 
lanes. 


Mr. Haggerty: On the Peace Bridge, for 
example— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You should be able to 
come in in good time next Monday morning, 
but going home next Friday you will prob- 
ably have a hell of a time. 


Mr. Haggerty: I probably will. Ill have 
to leave early tomorrow morning to get 
throwgh that traffic. 

For example, on the Peace Bridge—I think 
it is three Janes there—when they get a 
heavy flow of trafc there they have over- 
head lights and they have arrows, green or 
red, and they can move that from one side 
to the other side. 

They can switch over, say, if heavy traffic 
is coming from the United States, which it 
is now because they are up here buying all 
the gas; so they have two Janes going over 
to Fort Erie and they do it by light changes 
up above telling you you can use either of 
these two lanes. Then if it gets heavy going 
back they can change the lights and they use 
the two lanes; that’s the centre lane— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: But we have only two 
lanes in each direction. We have a median 
down the middle. 


Mr. Haggerty: When you have that bottle- 
neck that’s been there for years at the Bur- 
lington Skyway you should be able to have 
warning lights saying the bridge has been 
reduced to one lane. Then if a person wants 


to take the bypass and take the Burlingto 
lift bridge you can do it. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There is no way we coul 
put the traffic over into the other half of th 
bridge facing the traffic. You would have 
very dangerous situation. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s dangerous at any time 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We are causing som 
delays; we know that. We have advertised i 
We have tried to explain to people what he 
to be done. As I say, the work on the north 
bound lanes is going to be finished tomorro 
and then we will start on the southboun 
lanes; so we will have a traffic jam in tk 
other direction. | 


Mr. Haggerty: How long will that last? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Two weeks’ work on tl 
southbound. | 


Mr. Haggerty: I just bring to your atte: 


tion that both bridges were reduced in terr 
of the flow of traffic. 


Mr. Swart: I have one more issue that 
want to mention to you, and it is one youa 
familiar with. That’s the subject of was’ 
rooms along the Queen Elizabeth Way sor 
place between Fort Erie and Toronto. I ¢ 
sure you have had representation from t. 
tourist council— | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Which one of those— | 

Mr. Swart: I know only one kind | 
washroom. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Which one of those bi: 
dles of toilet paper you had in the Hot 
the other day should we consider using 
those washrooms? 

Mr. Swart: If you will build them, I v' 
supply that for the first week or two. vi 
seriously, Mr. Minister, it is a real proud 
It’s becoming a greater problem all the ti 
as I am sure you know, particularly at ; 
fruit stands. They have to have washroc} 
there, of course, for the vendors and tl 
are having difficulty refusing the peo! 
They are getting overloaded. 

You have a distance of 140 kilometres f! 
Fort Erie to Toronto. Granted, there i 
some service stations and restaurants just 
the route, but there is no stopover or | 
areas as there is along Highway 401 an [ 
am convinced, and so are the people i ist 
area, that we should have those facili » 
probably some place between St. Cathar > 
and Hamilton. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: First of all, I think It 1 
to explain my position very clearly ont» 








Mr. Swart: You explained it very clei 














| Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t feel it’s part of 
ur ministry’s program to build washrooms 
Jong the side of the highway. I can tell 
ou that the Minister of Industry and Tour- 
sm is planning construction of two new 
ourist information centres— 


| Mr. Haggerty: They are opening one to- 
1orrow in Fort Erie. 


| Hon. Mr. Snow: Okay; well, that’s three. 
Ine is being opened at Fort Erie. There is 
Iso one planned for construction at Niagara 
‘alls, and another one is planned for con- 
ruction in the St. Catharines area. Those 
purist information centres, of course, were 
uilt specifically for tourists to pull up, get 
fetion and what not, and there would 
e washrooms supplied as part of those faci- 
ties. 

_As far as the fruit stands are concerned, 
don’t know; it seems to me if somebody is 
ding to operate a fruit stand then it’s up to 
es to supply the washrooms. 


40 p.m. 





‘Mr. Swart: But those fruit stands, of 
vurse are provided by the ministry. I don’t 
rink that will be a problem there if there 
‘e other washroom facilities. If we have 
ese tourist information centres and_ they 
ave adequate washrooms— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The three new centres 
re to be on the highway from the time they 
oss the Peace Bridge at Fort Erie. As I 
y, it’s a new one that’s completed at Fort 
rie I know the minister has funds for the 
mstruction of two new facilities this year. 
hee won’t be in operation for this tourist 
ason, but there will be one in Niagara Falls 
id one in the St. Catharines area. I can’t 
Inpoint the locations right offhand. 

Mr. Swart: Will they be accessible for 
affic going in either directtion, do you 
sow? Are they being built at interchanges? 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t tell you the de- 
Us of their locations. Does anyone know 
‘e locations? ; 


Mr. Swart: Will they be at interchanges? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not sure they will 
lve access to them from both directions. 


Mr. Swart: Let me provide the answer to 
lat particular problem, although I would 
‘ll say that for the travelling public, there 
1a lot of merit in having the places to pull 
', whether . they are rest areas separate 
)m restaurant areas or whether they are 
the restaurant areas, as they mostly are 
‘ng Highway 401. They are a real asset 
ta main traffic artery, and we will perhaps 


| 
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see how these work out as far as washroom 
facilities igo. 

Mr. Gilbert: They have to be part and 
parcel of something like a tourist informa- 
tion centre because, as you know, they take 


an awful lot of maintenance. You have got 
to have— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: When you provide wash- 
rooms by themselves, because of the vandal- 
ism and the maintenance they are almost 
impossible to keep up. 

Mr. Swart: They seem to succeed in many 
of the areas in the United States where they 
have rest areas that aren’t adjacent to the 
restaurants, as I am sure you are aware. I 
suspect if they can do it, we can. 

‘Mr. Ruston: Mr. Chairman, I don’t have 
too many things right now. I guess the min- 
ister is spending all his money on the E. C. 
Row Expressway and so forth. Do connecting 
links actually come under municipal roads? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They are in the municipal 
roads program. In terms of these votes we 
are dealing with, the money for connecting 
links is in municipal roads, but they are 
really part of the King’s highway system. 


Mr. Ruston: Yes, that’s right. In the Belle 
River case, you pay 90 per cent— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You have no problems in 
Belle River. We solved the whole problem 
for you this year; so don’t mention Belle 
River. 

Mr. Ruston: That’s all set. And you fixed 
up Highway 77 last year, of course; so I want 
to congratulate the ministry. It was a dif_i- 
cult road to repair because it was so narrow. 
It was a former county road and a lot of 
the houses are very close; I see where they 
put five- and six-foot shoulders of asphalt on 
the side. It was really a good job. I think 
it is one of the better jobs that they have 
done on a narrow road in Essex county that 
I have seen in 25 years. I really think it was. 
They have done a very good job considering 
what they had to work with. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Would you repeat that so 
Hansard can get it in the record. 


Mr. Ruston: I’m sure they will have it in. 
On Highway 3 on Church Road and Todd 
Lane—it’s Cabana Road on one side and Todd 
Lane on the other—it seems to me they have 
a traffic light there and they were having 
some problems. I think have a “yield right 
of way” sign for traffic coming off Todd 
Lane on to Highway 3. It’s a very short one 
though, so the traffic has to stop for the 
light and lines up, and anyone wanting to 
turn right has only the gravel surface off 
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the road. I can’t understand if there were 
problems getting a right of way, although 
the land is there, whether you couldn't use 
it to extend— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Where is this? 

Mr. Ruston: It’s in Sandwich West town- 
ship, on the outskirts of the city of Windsor, 
on Highway 3 four miles out from the 
bridge. In yielding to make a right-hand turn 
on to Highway 3, maybe two cars stop at the 
traffic light, and no one else can make a 
right-hand turn, which is a yield, which could 
move traffic. It has a tendency to back up 
considerably, because a lot of people use 
that municipal road to get to the racetrack— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Sinners. Gamblers. 


Mr. Ruston: I wouldn’t say they're sinners. 
We all buy tickets. You must, I’m sure, with 
all your promotions of Lottario, Wintario, et 
cetera. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I have a $100 ticket on a 
Lions’ club draw in Oakville that’s being 
drawn right about now, and I hope to win a 
new Lincoln. 

Mr. Ruston: I’ve only got two tickets on 
Wintario tonight. Maybe we'll have a 
$100,000 winner some day. 

I wish you would look into that and see 
whether the property is owned by the minis- 
try. Maybe it is privately owned; I’m not 
sure. At the time there was some discussion 
—I remember reading in the paper about it— 
about whether you could get a right of way 
to it. The land is sitting there, and there are 
no houses within 60 feet or 70 feet. It would 
certainly solve the bottleneck that is there. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It sounds like it needs a 
right-turn lane, from what you're saying. 


Mr. Ruston: Yes. It just needs moving back 
about another 100 feet to ‘give cars the 
allowance to make a right-hand turn, without 
being blocked by the traffic light. It’s just a 
single lane for traffic going through and for 
traffic making a left-hand turn. It really holds 
it up. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We'll take a look at it. 

Mr. Ruston: That’s one I would like you 
to have a look at. 

As for some of the improvements on High- 
way 401, since I travel it considerably, I 
probably could mark you mile for mile 
whatever might need doing on it. I know 
youre resurfacing 27 kilometres of it this 
year in Kent county. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We've awarded a couple 
of major contracts for resurfacing on High- 
way 401 this year. We have an ongoing pro- 
eram. We're putting in a farm tile type 


of drainage along the shoulders and resur-) 
facing so many miles of it each year. It’s all 
programmed, and we're doing that right from 
Montreal to Windsor. | 
Mr. Ruston: What construction are you) 
doing down here at Highway 427 and the! 
Queen Elizabeth Way eastbound? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: We're building Highway 
403. 

Mr. Nixon: No, no. 
Mr. Ruston: No, no. At Highway 427— | 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m sorry. That’s a deck 
repair, an existing bridge deck, where the 
moisture and the salt are getting through to 
the bridge deck. We're doing that—I'm just 
guessing now—at about a dozen locations, 
this year. I just signed the contract awards 
on about four of them this afternoon, for 
bridges that were built a number of years, 
ago. We did a number on Highway 401 last! 
year. | 
( 





i 
t 





We did the Credit River bridge. Mr. Nixor 
will remember that. We did the Credit River! 
bridge on the Queen Elizabeth Way ove) 
the Credit River. | 

We have to strip off the asphalt, clear 
down the concrete and put new waterproofing! 
on the concrete deck and then re-asphalt. It ii! 
a maintenance job and it usually involve. 
repairs to the expansion joints of the bridg 
at the same time. 

That’s what’s happening at Highway 49" 
and the Queen Elizabeth Way right now) 
We've got two lanes closed off, and pre. 
sumably when those two lanes are openet 
up the other two lanes will be closed ofl | 
That will go on—I’m guessing—for the nex) 
month to six weeks. It’s just a traffic jar, 
that we have to live with, unfortunately. | 


Mr. Ruston: You've now gone out nc, 
quite to Milton with your six lanes, your ad 
ditional two lanes on Highway 401? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We've got a program 0 | 
Highway 401 for six lanes. As you recal | 
about four years ago we did the sectio; 
between Highway 10 and Mississauga Roac 
We award one contract a year on Highwa | 
401, and we alternate east and west. 

9:50 p.m. | 

The 1978 contract was at the Oshawa ent) 
The 1979 contract was the one betwee: 
Mississauga Road and Trafalgar Road. Thi | 
is all completed now, except there is the t 
course asphalt to put on it. There’s an imc 
and a half or an inch and a quarter of tc 
course that couldn’t be done last fall, bi, . 
cause of the weather. That is to be done th 
spring, as soon as the contractor gets ‘a 
strike settled. | 


| 








ill find there is a contract to be awarded 
fom Oshawa easterly for another four or five 
ilometres. In 1981, there’s a contract to be 
warded between Trafalgar Road and High- 
tay 25. That basically finishes it for the 
resent time as far as we are going west- 
ound, as far as Highway 25 at Milton. 
Then we have one more contract in 1982 
do on the east end, which takes it from 
armony Road, at Bowmanville, through to 
ighway 115, which goes up to Lindsay and 
ee eee That's as far as we're planning 
1 six-laning it to the east. We'll end up in 
70 more years, we hope, with six lanes at 
ith ends, to Highway 25 in the west and 
ighway 115 in the east. 

Although we don’t have it scheduled, there 
' a few miles of Highway 401 in the 





LA year, if you look in your book, you 





itchener-Cambridge area where we're get- 
ing very heavy traffic volumes, so there will 
jobably be some six-laning done there, and 
«London, between some of the interchanges 
nere there is a high volume of traffic. 
We're not just going to keep going. I think 
tre is, somewhere in our long-range 
edule that the next section would be from 
ghway 25 through to Campbellville Road, 
t that’s not scheduled yet. 


Mr. Ruston: Thank you. 


Mr. Philip: There are a couple of issues I 
vnt to raise on this vote. I wonder if I 
Cl have the answers to some of the ques- 
tns I asked in my opening statement con- 
cning the use of rubber pellets—in other 
vrds, the old tires that can be recycled for 
u: in roads. You said you would have your 
e,erts here to answer some of my questions. 


Yon. Mr. Snow: I believe John Wilkes can 
a wer your questions concerning where we 
stad on that. 

Mfr, Wilkes: I have a short description here 
wich I can give you, Mr. Philip. In general, 
w are keeping up to date with what is 
lawn about the use of rubber. We are ob- 
séing work in Toronto, and this year we 
ai going to do some work of our own. 

Mne of the problems with rubber is that 
wile there are a lot of spare tires available 
tezet rid of, the use of rubber in mixing it 
tonake this asphaltic concrete requires more 
ashalt to make a proper mix. We have con- 
jing policies of getting rid of rubber tires 
ar at the same time using more asphalt than 
wlotherwise would use. 








fr. Philip: Are you saying you use more 
asnalt per mile in using the rubber? 

fr. Wilkes: Yes, to make a satisfactory 
m: It isn’t all benefit. There are two sides 
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to the story. We’re not sure yet whether it 
makes a road that is appreciably more dur- 
able. If it lasts a reasonable time longer than 
an ordinary road, possibly the use of the 
extra asphalt could be justified. But it also 
adds to the cost and we’re not sure whether 
the durability makes it worth while. But we 
are keeping up-to-date with the knowledge 
available on the continent and we're doing 
some of our own actual testing on the roads. 


Mr. Philip: The research I quoted from 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba pro- 
jects, and also some other research in the 
United States, seems to indicate that the cost 
is approximately 15 per cent higher, but the 
durability is close to twice as long. Are you 
disagreeing with that research? 


Mr. Wilkes: No, we are just not con- 
vinced that is right. We are not disagreeing, 
but we want to see for ourselves if that is 
true. 


Mr. Philip: I wonder then, as a way of 
convincing you that this research may have 
some merit, would the minister care to give 
his assurances that rubberized roads would 
qualify for provincial road subsidies if the 
municipality wished— 

Mr. Gilbert: I think we have already said 
that. We have told the municipalities. 


Mr. Wilkes: Yes, we have. We certainly 
would anyway. 


Mr. Philip: I would like to have the min- 
ister say that on the record. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We certainly haven’t, to 
my knowledge, ever turned anyone down. 
There’s another product and I can’t remem- 
ber the name of it; it’s an aggregate of some 
kind that was coming from down in the 
Marmora area, and I am not talking about 
trap rock but was some other material. I 
believe the city of North York was using it 
on an experimental basis and I recall we ap- 
proved that. 

Mr. Philip: In the Marmora area they 
mine naphthalene, do they not? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t tell you the exact 
formula, but I remember having people in 
to my office talking about it and I know they 
have been doing work with North York. The 
advice I got from my people was that it 
might be. applicable for city streets but it 
wasn’t necessarily the right material to use 
on intercity highways, but we were co- 
operating with North York in doing the ex- 
periments and monitoring them. 

Mr. Gilbert: We subsidized the city of 
Toronto in its rubberized asphalt work. 


Mr. Philip: I think it really isn’t that well 
known out in the municipalities, judging 
from the study that was done, the market 
study done by Johnson, Lowe and Asso- 
ciates for the New Credit development pro- 
ject, because when you read the answers 
you see that many municipalities such as 
Htobicoke and North York give answers such 
as, they may be familiar with it but they 
want to follow MTC recommendations. That’s 
Etobicoke’s answer and North York ‘gives a 
similar answer. So do other municipalities. 
I have all the municipalities listed here. 
Basicallv, what I am asking is if the minister 
would be good enough to simply state cate- 
gorically that if the municipality wishes to 
try these rubberized road mixtures, it would 
qualify under the cost sharing plan as it now 
exists. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We have never turned one 
down yet. We have already subsidized 
municipalities with these kind of tests and— 


Mr. Philip: So the answer is yes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have to say that, unless 
we find the product is not standing up or if 
its not a fuller use of resources then we 
might withdraw, but certainly there is no 
indication at this time. 

Mr. Philip: Okay. You just mentioned that 
you are going to do experiments with it. 
What kind of experiments? Are you plan- 
ning on having provincial roads coated with 
it? 

Mr. Wilkes: You are talking about the 
rubber? 

Mr. Philip: Yes. 

Mr. Wilkes: We have two test sections 
about a half mile each. 

Mr. Philip: About how much? 


Mr. Wilkes: A half mile each, one on 
Highway 36 and one on Highway 48, and 
the rubber will be used in the mix. That’s 
the work going on this year. Those con- 
tracts are already awarded and we are going 
to arrange for the contractor to include it in 
his work. 

Mr. Philip: Will you be applying this your- 
self? 

Mr. Wilkes: We will have the contractor 
apply it. 

Mr. Philip: With what equipment? Does 
he have the specialized equipment needed? 

Mr. Wilkes: We will arrange that he has 
that. 


10 p.m. 


Mr. Philip: My understanding is that if 
we could in fact get contracts of about 10 
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vincial government it would be eccnomical 
to get the US spreading company—it is 
called Sahuaro, in Phoenix—which has that 
specialized equipment. It would be econom-| 
ical for them to come in, since they have 
developed the technique of spreading, anc 
bring in their equipment and do the experi 
ments. 

I am just wondering if we can get some! 
commitments. You are saying you are going 
to do two experiments of half a mile each 
If the New Credit reserve project could ge 
different municipalities to add on to the milr 
you have agreed to—in other words, gettin: 
another nine miles—it might be economica) 
to bring in that American company that ha) 
so much experience with it to lay this spe 
cialized experimental kind of covering. W’ 
could then have the results in a very con 
trolled way. | 


Mr. Wilkes: I think we should do thes. 
two small sections first to learn a little mor) 
ourselves of some of the problems. Actualh 
adding it to the mix isn’t that much of 
problem. We aren’t investing in a lop 
equipment just to do these test sections. 

{ 


Mr. Philip: I am sure you can apprecia’ 
the problem of the New Credit developme 
project. They spent something like $15,0€ 
or more in feasibility studies. It is a ba 
that wants to provide work for its member 
It recognizes that this would reduce an €'! 
vironmental problem. The research in #, 
west certainly indicates very substantial r 
sults. 
If we have to wait for you to do jyoj 
two half miles and then have some muni 
palities do some others, it may well be th. 
will simply cancel out of the project becau, 
they can’t hold on that long. 

What I am suggesting is it might make 
lot of sense, now that we have a defin ‘ 
statement from the minister that municip: 
ties that wish to experiment can in fact iH 
ceive their provincial share from theyg | 
ernment, and with you people doing anotl 
two half miles it might be worthwhile to , 
it all at once and therefore make it possi | 
for this reserve at the end of the study, | 
suming that the study proves the merit of 
to go ahead and build the factory. 

Mr. Gilbert: We are not saying it is | 
possible, but it is difficult to put toget i 
projects like that. As I understand it i 
means bringing whatever it is up from: 
considerable distance and I would ext’ 
they would want to do them almost one ri 
after the other. As I say, I am not say) 


miles between municipalities and the ne 








t 
h 












it is impossible but it is certainly a problem 
n putting that kind of thing together. 


=e 


nterministerial committee has suggested. We 
we certainly willing to look at an extension 
pe this. 

, Mr. Philip: I met with one of the consul- 
ants for a considerable period of time to 
yut together the information I have on this, 
nd I shared that with you the other night. 
_have spoken to him on the phone since then 
nd he doesn’t seem to think that he would 
save any trouble putting the thing together. 
What I am staying is if they can put it 
fee then you are willing to look at the 
\ossibility of having this American con- 
ractor—or using his equipment so that we 
ave some kind of controlled laying of the 
yad, and therefore the tests will be fairly 
efinitive when they come out. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The two tests you are 
oing to do this year, what equipment are 
ou going to use for laying that, the normal 
quipment? 

Mr. Wilkes: I am sorry, I don’t know the 
etails of the type of equipment, but I know 
aat adding the rubber to the mix is not a 
ig project. It is not expensive. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Do you need a different 
yphalt laying machine? 

Mr. Wilkes: No, just getting the particles 
‘rubber thoroughly mixed with the asphalt. 
| has to go in at the right time and at the 
ght rate and the right heat, so that it is 
1oroughly mixed. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s not the laying, it’s the 
ixing that is the problem. 

Mr. Wilkes: It isn’t something we have 
| 80 and invest a lot of money in to lay 
‘ese two half miles. We'll learn a fair 
nount about it by doing it ourselves. Metro- 
olitan Toronto has already laid some in 
.etro. 


Mr. Philip: My understanding, though, is 
‘at the consultants who have put this to- 
-ther seem to feel that the American method 
‘ laying will probably produce even better 
tults than Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
Janitoba, and therefore they seem to feel 
lat the using of this equipment—which ad- 
ittedly is only in addition, I gather, to the 
gular equipment that you are already using 
-with the experience the Americans have in 
‘tése particular projects that they have done, 


} 


on together and that is what the 
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would result in even better results than the 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba gov- 
ernments have come up with. 


Mr. Wilkes: I’m not aware whether they’ve 


contacted us and discussed it in some detail 
with us. 


Mr. Philip: I understand they’ve had all 
kinds of letters and sent you all kinds of in- 
formation on it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Who are the consultants 
involved? 

Mr. Philip: The consultants involved are 
W. L. Wardrop and Associates, They're the 
consultants for the western one. The New 
Credit development project is being done by 
Johnson, Lowe and Associates. The person 
Pve been consulting with is Grant Wichenko 
and he’s with this consulting firm that is 
working with the native bands. 


Mr. Gilbert: Are they a Toronto frm? 

Mr. Philip: I think it’s Mississauga or west 
of here. 

Mr. Gilbert: Then I’m sure Mr. Wilkes 
can get a hold of them and see. 

Mr. Philip: Pll give him the phone num- 
ber so that you can make direct contact. 
The other matter that I wanted to bring to 
the minister’s attention and discuss is I’ve 
noticed that on Highway 45 there are test 
areas which say “reduced salt test area” or 
words to that effect. 

I was impressed by an article in the 
Queen’s Quarterly by John Valentyne con- 
cerning the amount of salt which has been 
put on North American highways and what 
it is doing to the environment. He points 
out that some of the obvious costs of the 
use of salt for road de-icing are: corrosion of 
automobiles, corrosion of reinforceable stec] 
in bridges—we were just talking about that 
problem down on the Queensway—and other 
highway structures, corrosion of underground 
cables and watermains, deterioration of 
leather, and the flaking of cement due to 
increased frequency of freeze-thaw cycles, 
contamination of ground water supplies, and 
he goes on to the problems that are now 
facing the Great Lakes. 

In a special report called The Ecosystem 
Approach, presented by the Great Lakes 
Science Advisory Board to the International 
Joint Commission in July 1978, road salt was 
cited, along with acid rain, fisheries and 
toxic chemicals, as evidence of the need to 
change from current perception of ian ex- 
ternal environment to a man-in-the-ecosys- 
tem approach. 

The figures in the various studies that 
I’ve read are that for every dollar that you 
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spend on salt you have hidden costs some- 
where in the $15 range, and that’s a lot of 
money. But because people are not paying it 
out directly in taxes, it’s a little less obvious 
to them. 

An interesting article in the Kingston 
Whig-Standard dealt with the amount of 
salt and the rate at which the salt was in- 
creasing on Kingston streets. It gave some 
‘ntcresting figures about how we’re increas- 
ing dramatically the amount of salt we’re 
using on our roads. 

There are various ways 
One point is that we seem to be using salt 
on some roads that don’t need it, where 
there is very little traffic and so forth. They 
are using it in some climates that don’t 
need it, where the roads are covered from 
one end of the year to the other. 

19:10 p.m. 

I notice when I drive along Highway 401, 
whether it is above the freezing point or 
not, there is often still some guy on there 
who has a contract and he is fillimg my car 
with salt, because I suppose he has a con- 
izact todo it; 

Mr. Gilbert: He also wants to make sure 
that you can drive safely. 


of reducing it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In all due respect, there 
is nobody being paid to put salt that is not 
needed on the road. We do contract with 
companies on an annual basis to supply 
vehicles and crews for the salting and sand- 
ing of the roads. We have changed our con- 
tracting method so that they are paid a 
stondiby fee and paid by the hour for appli- 
cation and not by the ton, so there is no 
advantage to anyone to go out and spread 
more salt or sand than is necessary. 


Mr. Philip: I would like to know what you 
re doing in the experiments of reducing 
alt. In Ontario last year, 385,000 tons of 
alt was dumped on our highways, and in 


tons of sodium chloride, which is rock salt, 
and about 200 tons of calcium chloride. 

What we are talking about is something 
like 250 tons every mile, and that seems like 
an awful lot of salt. I find in municipalities 
like my own they even put salt on the dead- 
end streets, and I really question how neces- 
sary that is. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: You said 250 tons a mile? 

Mr, Philip: Yes, every mile. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There are 96,000 miles 
of highway in Ontario. 


Ms. Gigantes: That is 385,000 tons of salt. 
That sounds about right. 
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rate, as I recall, is about 400 pounds per 
two-lane mile of highway. Is that not right? 


Mr. Wilkes: Yes. We put about 26 tons a} 
mile over the winter as an average. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is quite a difference; | 
250 tons per mile would bury the road. 


Mr. Philip: Sometimes when I drive along” 
I feel as though it is buried in salt. I really 
wonder if all of that salt is necessary. All the | 
figures seem to indicate there is an increase’ 
in the amount of salt that is being used. ' 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Do we have any figures 
on our salt use for the last three or four 
years, John? . 

Mr. Wilkes: Yes. This last winter it was’ 
411,000; the year before it was 449,000; the | 
year before that it was 379,000; 471,000 and | 
510,000. The biggest year of all was back in| 
1975 when we hit 500,000. We have brought. 
it down almost 100,000 less than that per 
year. It varies, and it is difficult to predict. 
The frequency of storms has a great deal to 
do with the amount of salt we put on the 
roads. \ 

Mr. Philip: One of the interesting things, 
though, is that one of the high concentration, 
areas is Metropolitan Toronto, which has a 
lower climate than other areas of Ontario 
You obviously have more miles of road here, 
but why do you have such a heavy concen-| 
tration in the Toronto area? I have the 
feeling that you are using it sometimes when 
you don’t need to. | 

Mr. Wilkes: I am speaking of the tons ol! 
salt we put on the King’s highway syster, 
and the secondary highway system. 


Mr. Philip: That doesn’t include what the, 
municipalities use? . 

Mr. Wilkes: No. Metropolitan Toronto, 0; 
course, has a very high traffic volume, anc | 
any amount of slippery streets just ties up the! 
whole city so there is no movement at all. 

Mr. Philip: In the areas where you vi 
tested, where these signs are up that the 
are reduced salt test areas, what have yo 
found? Have you found there has been am} 
safety loss in the test areas? 


Mr. Wilkes: What we’re trying to do i 
learn the optimum amount of salt to put 0) 
under varying weather conditions. If w 
had a very long winter and we had continuou 
storms we would learn a lot faster, but ther 
is difficulty having enough repeated condi 
tions in any one year to really develop a Ic, 
of basic findings. 

We think we are getting to know a littl” 
more about just how to predict exactly th | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The normal application 
! 
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ight amount to put on. If we put a little 
90 much on, that’s a waste. If we put too 
ttle on, you have to go out and add some 
ore. The total of those two applications 
‘ay be too much. The trick is to get that 
ostimum dosage. It’s a very difficult thing to 
‘edict, with all the varying conditions that 
yply. 

Mr. Philip: If you increase the amount of 
ind that is used you increase the wear and 
ar on the sewer system. If you increase the 
nount of salt that is used you increase the 
ist. Sand erodes the sewer system and salt 
sts it away, sO you're weighing one against 
‘e other in urban areas. In rural areas how 
» you weigh the sand versus the salt ratio? 
| Mr. Wilkes: The sand is used as an imme- 
Jate improvement. It produces some grit for 
le road. But it’s only with the use of a 
Pepinetion of good ploughing and salting 
‘at you can get the road back to the bare 
nditions, which is the requirement on the 
jor highways. On a good portion of the 
shway system the public expects a bare 
‘stem for most of the winter. It’s the only 
vy school buses and milk trucks and other 
gods and people getting to work every day 








(a get there with any reliability. 

Mr. Philip: We seemed to travel with 
sne reliability in years gone by on worse 
tds. I have some questions about how 
tich we're using and its effect on the en- 
-Vonment. I believe Ms. Gigantes has a 
s)plementary. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Philip, I think you would 
fil—as the minister said, he’s got some 
leg-term people around here—going ‘back 
t(my own days in maintenance, I would 
Ss’ we have more control over the chemi- 
¢s and the sand being used on the roads 
tcay than we had 15 or 20 years ago. 
(here has been work done by Mr. Wilkes 
al by our staff throughout the province in 
th last few years. In fact, I write a letter 
tcthem each year impressing on them the 
nd to control the. amount of chemicals 
ail the amount of sand. I think we’ve done 
aot of work in this area. As Mr. Wilkes 
sal, we still have that responsibility of 
‘Scing people along the roads as safely as 
Pible. What we’re up against is what is 
th right combination, as Mr. Wilkes has 
Sa. We are working on that. 

if fr. Philip: I’l] just encourage you to re- 
‘due it. 


__fon. Mr. Snow: Another thing I would 
lil to mention that hasn’t been mentioned, 
‘shat practically every patrol yard now has 


Sa domes, where salt or salt and sand is 
. | 
t 
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stored inside, out of the environment, so 
you don’t get leaching. 

Mr. Philip: This reduces the amount you 
have to put down. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It certainly stops the 
leaching of straight piles of salt into the 
ditches and streams. We've had _ this pro- 
gram of building a number of these salt 
domes every year. I don’t know whether 
we've completed it yet. We’re stil] building 
somes every year. 

Municipalities are also building them. 
Out on Highway 401, in the region of 
Halton’s yard, they used to have a big pile 
of straight salt sitting up there, and they 
had problems with rains leaching into farm- 
ers’ fields. Last year or the year before 
they built a new salt dome and there have 
been no problems since. 

Another thing is with a year like last 
year, when there was perhaps a lot of un- 
used salt left over from the winter, it can 
be stored through the summer without leach- 
ing away and polluting the environment. 


10:20 p.m. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
supplementary if I could. 


Mr. Chairman: There are three more to 
speak yet. Mr. Newman. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I have 
really one very simple question. I could 
talk about the salt damage to the fruit trees 
and talk about my riding’s roads and salt 
damage and well problems in other areas of 
my riding, but I really want to come back 
to a basic policy thing because I don’t want 
to be parochial like everybody else is tonight, 
talking about their riding. I want to talk 
about basic highway development programs 
and construction work—what did you say? 


Mr. Philip: I said in the Durham area. 


Mr. W. Newman: You know where Dur- 
ham is, do you? My question to the minister 
is; When you are widening whatever high- 
way it may be, or doing some reconstruction 
work on a highway, or if you want to 
straighten it out, you want to solve the 
problem. Of course, when you ‘go through 
those areas you do a very thorough job. I 
have to admire you for your patience and 
your staff’s patience in dealing with these 
people in trying to sort out a problem. 

When you run into a particular situation 
where you are trying to straighten a road or 
widen a road and you run into individuals 
who are very difficult to deal with— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I know exactly who you 
are thinking of. 
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Mr. W. Newman: Okay, I am not going to 
mention any names right now, but I am not 
talking about my riding, I am talking about 
overall when you try to accommodate people 
and you find it very difficult. 

I have a three-point question: Do you 
expropriate to solve the problem? Do you try 
to negotiate with those people? 

If you can’t negotiate with them, do you 
try to solve the problem by not utilizing that 
property and getting a better route going? 
The reason for my question is because this 
pertains to all of your highways and I found 
that in my riding and in other areas you have 
been more than co-operative in doing these 
things. 

Basically, when you are widening high- 
ways, when you are straightening highways, 
and when you are doing resurfacing and so 
on, what is your policy regarding buying land, 
expropriating land, trying not to expropriate 
land and dealing with people in those areas? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: First of all, when the 
initial design is done, with the modifications 
that are felt necessary, there is a map drawn 
that shows additional property requirements 
that are necessary according to the design 
beyond the existing road allowance. 

The next step is to try to negotiate the 
purchase of those widening strips with the 
land owner. I don’t know what percentage of 
acquisitions we make that way. The ap- 
praisal is done and a negotiated settlement is 
made between the ministry, the property 
agent and the land owner. That is not always 
possible. If that is not possible then we 
have to consider expropriation. 

The first step of expropriation is we have 
to have a case. As you know, a party being 
expropriated has the right, although many 
times they don’t use it, to request a hearing 
of necessity. Before we decide to expropriate 
we have to feel we have a good case to put 
before the hearing officer to prove the 
necessity of this expropriation. If we don’t 
feel we have a good case, it’s not really 
of much use expropriating. 

Although a lot of people will ask for ex- 
propriation and will not settle, just so that the 
case can be referred to the land compensation 
board, they won't ask for a hearing of neces- 
sity. They are not arguing about the necessity 
of the land. They just want to go through 
expropriation for tax or other reasons, be- 
cause as you know under the Expropriations 
Act the person we are expropriating can take 
that money and buy other property and does 
not have to pay capital gains tax on it. 

If we figure we have a good case we will 
go before a hearing officer with our case and 


in most cases the hearing officer will tell us 
the expropriation is fair and reasonable and 
in the public interests. Then we will go 
through with expropriation. We still try to 
settle with the individual monetarily. If we 
can’t, it goes to the board of negotiation. 
The board of negotiation will recommend a 
settlement which is not binding on either 
side. If both sides don’t agree to that, then 
it goes to the land compensation board which 
makes the decision. | 

To get back to the other part of your 
question, if we feel we haven't got a good 
case to prove necessity, then we may try tc 
modify the design in some way. It may ever 
involve building a retaining wall. It may cosi 
us more money to build a retaining wal 
rather than buy an extra 10 feet of property 
and have a slope on the embankment. So’ 
we may modify our design to eliminate thr 
need for expropriation or move the centre lin 
over or something in that case. 

With highways, I find it a little differen 
from when I was in Government Services’ 
When you are building a highway you prett 
well have to build it where the highway ha, 
to be, and it’s a little different proving neces 


sity. When you are Government Services an) 
want to build an office building or a cow! 
house or whatever, it is pretty hard to e 
propriate land for that because it’s very dift 
cult to prove necessity, that you need th’ 
piece of land. You can move down the roa 
a half mile or across the road or somethir | 
and build your building. When you a 
widening an existing highway or even buil: 
ing a new right of way it’s a differe: 
situation. 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, just : 
follow through, I have another question bj 
I don’t want to be— | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have some figures her 
just as a matter of interest, before we lea 
that. In 1979-80, we acquired 1,200 paret: 
of land by agreement. We applied for 3, 
applications for expropriation and there we; 
five hearings of necessity out of those 3 
applications. There are some hearings per, 
ing. That was the 1979-80 year, so you C, 
see that we settle with most people | 
normal negotiations. 

(Mr. W. Newman: My other question | 
I don’t want to interfere with the court |. 
you have before you litigation on dam: 
by salt to trees. I am talking particula | 
about the Niagara Peninsula right now. | 
there litigation on the books now mov 

| 
| 











forward on salt damage to fruit trees? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, apparently we he 
I wasn’t aware of it. 







Mr. Wilkes: With respect to peach trees, 
ere is litigation and I am not sure of the 
ate it’s at, but it’s pending. 

\Mr. W. Newman: Following through on 
yat, may I ask another question on litiga- 
m?P Is there litigation anywhere else in the 
‘ovince on other kinds of trees that have 
en damaged by salt from the highways? 
‘Mr. Wilkes: I don’t think so. 

Mr. W. Newman: So the only area where 
su have litigation at this time is on the 
init trees in. the Niagara Peninsula, espe- 
ally peach trees which are rightly suscep- 
ole to salt? 

Mr. Wilkes: Right. 


Mr. Nixon: There are only a couple of 
iinutes left, so I won’t put this in the form 
( a question. Since Highway 2, between 
ris and Eastwood, is the busiest two-lane 
ad in Ontario and it will be relieved by 
t2 building of Highway 403 up to East- 
wod eventually, I hope the ministry will 
catinue paying attention to the improve- 
mnt of that road because of the heavy 


| 
1 


t.ffic until 403 opens. 
There have been a number of complaints. 
Fuseholders have to seal their doors to 
k2p the dust out, because those big trucks 
vip it up off the shoulder. I know your 
dicials have tried to keep the calcium on it 
bt the graders go over it a couple of days 
ler and the calcium is lost. I would sug- 
git, if we are looking at four or five years, 
tise shoulders should be paved. 

hy second point is, there are two roads 
my area which I would like you to con- 
Si2r designating by something other than 
ayumber, The road that Governor Simcoe 
blt from the head of navigation at Dundas 
tlugh to Detroit is called, all the way 
alag at different stages, the Governor’s 
Rid. It starts off as Highway 99, becomes 
d.becomes 2 and so on. It could become a 
vy good tourist concept to have a road 
gag through there—there are very scenic, 
biutiful towns like Paris and so on—called 
th Governor’s Road. You could even keep 
ee on it, but right now I suggest 
160 p.m. 


the second one is Highway 54. It starts 
“m around Caledonia, Cayuga. It comes 
Tit up along the Grand River, up through 
toBrantford. It is a beautiful road which 
Tu; right through the Six Nations Indian 
R eve. It could be called the Mohawk 
Till Or the Six Nations Trail. The Indians 
acially came across after the revolutionary 


mi and settled there right around the river 
| 
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and it is beautiful. There are spots of the 
highway that are not too good, but it is not 
designed to be a speedway. 

There are a few new restaurants and 
tourist attractions, boat trips on the river 
and so on. I just suggest it to you; I think 
it is a good idea and I hope you do too. 

I want to say something about the speed 
limits. I think I have expressed my view 
on this. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Is your foot still a little 
heavy? 


Mr. Nixon: I am down to four points, but 
I will tell you that on the Queen Elizabeth 
Way, which is what I drive all the time, if 
you set the cruise control at 100 kilometres 
and you are in the right lane you are still 
holding up the slow traffic. The average 
speed along there is about 120, and the 
fast lane is probably about 125 to 130. 

I really like the concept of the 85 per- 
centile. That is, 85 per cent of the people 
are judging the speed for themselves and 
they make a sensible judgement. I believe 
the speed limit ought to be set as closely as 
possible to what the people would tend to 
drive. ‘Most of them would drive sensibly. 
There are some who are going to be speed- 
ing, and you can nick them, whoever they 
are, it doesn’t make any difference. 

That 100-kilometre speed limit on our 
good roads is making people scofflaws. You 
are wasting your police patrols and I accused 
the Attorney General for doing it for revenue 
purposes. I appreciated what you said re- 
garding the statistics about the very high 
increase of damage and death and you said 
you were not sure what caused it. It just 
seemed people were not paying attention, 
and I think you are right. People who say 
it is as a result of speed are wrong, and I 
think all the studies show that is so. 

I just want to tell you the statistics in- 
dicate the saving in fuel is irrelevant; it is 
less than 1 per cent, probably a half of a 
per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I don’t think you are 
right on that. 


Mr. Nixon: All right, we do not have 
time for this but we will have to continue it. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McGuigan, you had 
a question? 

Mr. McGuigan: Just a quick one. Most of 
my problems get solved by the district en- 
gineer. He is very co-operative, so you hear 
from me very seldom. 

‘However, on Highway 3 at Blenheim— 
and I mentioned this a year ago—there is an 
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old railroad bridge with a sign on it, 15 
tonnes, I guess the metric tonnes. Trucks 
go across there which must be 50 tonnes. 
Have you got a date or anything to indicate 
when that bridge will be replaced? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What we are proposing 
to do is remove the structure, and the 
timing is for 1981. It is scheduled to be 
awarded in the 1981-82 fiscal year, which 
is next years program, so when you get 
your green book next year we hope it will 
be in there. 

Mr. McGuigan: I have very few com- 
plaints about the highways in my riding; 
they are all good. 

Mr. Chairman: The committee will meet 
next Tuesday. I must warn you, you lhave 
five hours; including this vote there are five 
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votes to complete, You have completed fou 
votes in 15 hours. | 
Mr. Philip: Ms. Gigantes has a question 
Mr. Chairman: She says she wants to say 
something about salt and I cut her off be} 
cause we have gone beyond our time. Iti 
up to yourselves if you want to carry thi 
vote. | 
Mr. Philip: Surely we can be flexibl, 
enough to carry the vote and still allow he 
to ask a question? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: If she is imaginative ¢ 
all she can ask about salt on municip: 
roads. 
Vote 2604 agreed to. 
Mr. Chairman: Vote 2606 will be nex’ 
on Tuesday evening. 


f 
The committee adjourned at 10:34 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:04 p.m. in com- 
nittee room No. l. 





TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
| 
| (continued ) 


| On vote 2606, air program: 

_Mr. Chairman: All parties are represented. 
Ve are on vote 2606, air program. Mr. 
‘unningham. 

_Mr. Philip: Wait a minute, Mr. Chairman. 
thought our understanding was that tonight 
re would be doing communications. 

Mr. Chairman: That is right, transporta- 
on and communications. 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Philip, as I recall, 
hen we adjourned last Thursday night you 
tid you had only a couple of questions on 
Ir. 

'Mr. Philip: I am open to doing air and 
ien communications as long as we are not 
ving to spend the whole evening on air 
id not ‘get around to communications. Does 
x. Cunningham have very many questions? 
Mr. Cunningham: My questions really would 
2 per capita ratio expenditure to the total 
mmtext of this $1-billion budget, which means 
-don’t have any. 

‘Ms. Gigantes: I didn’t quite grasp that. 
Mr. Cunningham: It is an important ex- 
ynditure and a key part of the ministry, but 
it in the context of a large $1-billion 
Inistry. 5 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is $1.199 billion. 

Mr. Cunningham: In the context of all the 
1Iyney the minister has, it is not that signi- 
lant. Quite frankly, I think you are doing a 
fod job in that regard. It is very important 
‘terms of the development of the infra- 
Sucture of northern Ontario, but I am not 
# conversant with it as I would prefer to 
E If the minister would like to take the 
Ctics to Attawapiskat some time or show 
y the new airport at Geraldton, I would be 
Vy amenable when the black flies have gone. 


TurEspay, May 20, 1980 


Failing that, I don’t want to go and I don't 
have any questions. 

Mr. Philip: I am wondering if the minister 
has seen an article in the Ottawa Citizen on 
November 27 which has the headline, “Gov- 
ernment Planes May Be Unsafe.” It says: 
“Canada’s guardian of air safety may be 
flying some of the most unsafe planes in 
the country, a federal inquiry was told on 
Tuesday.” It deals basically with the fact 
that certain planes run by the federal gov- 
ernment are deemed to be unsafe. As a more 
general problem before we get into that, I 
wonder what input this ministry may have 
had into the federal commission of inquiry 
On aviation safety. Has your ministry been 
monitoring it or have you made a presenta- 
tion before this inquiry? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: All I can say to that is 
that, as I am sure the honourable members 
realize, the regulation of the aviation in- 
dustry is totally a responsibility of Trans- 
port Canada. I have personally a very keen 
interest in it. Following certain accidents 
in northwestern Ontario, both my colleague 
the Minister of Northern Affairs (Mr. Bernier) 
and myself urged the third removed Minister 
of Transport to proceed with an inquiry into 
aviation safety. I wouldn’t say that as a 
ministry in Ontario we had a great input 
into it, other than supporting a study of 
aviation safety. I guess the greatest input I 
have had personally is in meetings with Trans- 
port Canada urging an improvement in air 
navigational aids in northern Ontario. 

I think our air navigation aids in southern 
Ontario are ‘reasonably adequate although 
they are antiquated. I know I object per- 
sonally to having a $5,000-piece of equip- 
ment in my aeroplane that is supposed to 
tell the tower how high I am above sea level 
when Transport Canada doesn’t have any- 
thing in its control towers to read that piece 
of equipment. If I want to check it out, I 
have to fly at 6,000 feet over London and 
call Cleveland Centre to get them to give 
me a read-out to know whether it is working 
or not. I know a major program of up- 
dating the air navigation aids in southern 
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Ontario is under way, although there have 
been criticisms recently from the air traffic 
controllers that the equipment will be anti- 
quated before it actually is commissioned. 
We have made very major submissions to 
Transport Canada on the need for navi- 
gational aids in northern Ontario—VORs, 
VORTACGs, non-directional beacons and air 
service centres which would be available to 
give weather information. 


8:10 p.m. 


Weather information is perhaps one of the 
most important things in air safety. There is 
quite a lack of that in northern Ontario, 
especially in one of the areas that has been 
of great concern to me, the north shore 
route from the Sault to Thunder Bay. That 
has improved recently. With a new VOR- 
TAC station at Wawa and, hopefully, another 
one coming in the not-too-distant future in 
the Terrace Bay area, facilities around the 
north shore will be improved greatly when 
those two are in operation. 

The submission we made to Transport 
Canada for the improvement of navigational 
aids in northern Ontario initiated a study by 
both the Toronto region and the Winnipeg 
region of all the aids in northern Ontario. 
The recommendations that came out of those 
two studies by Transport Canada were heart- 
ily endorsed by myself and by my ministry. 
Unfortunately, because of financial con- 
straints, we have not been able to get a 
commitment as to exactly when these new 
navigational aids will be in service. We 
would like to see them proceed. We en- 
dorsed their plan and asked them to pro- 
ceed as quickly as possible. They are work- 
ing on it, but it will be a few years before 
we have a complete navigational aid system 
in the north. 


Mr. Philip: My understanding is that there 
seems to be two sets of rules—one for larger 
aircraft and another set for the smaller. In 
fact, some of the jet-powered, smaller ones 
for 30 passengers or so weigh less than the 
cutoff figure. Therefore they do not in any 
way have to come up to the kinds of stan- 
dards that have been set by Transport Can- 
ada for the larger passenger aircraft. Is that 
your understanding? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Not to my knowledge. 
There is one set of air regulations for all 
aircraft. They follow the same set. There are 
minor differences as far as licensing require- 
ments for crew members are concerned. I 
am licensed to fly a single-engine, float plane 
or land plane or a twin-engine land plane 
up to 12,500 pounds. If I wanted to go over 


12,500 pounds, I would have to get a differ.) 
ent set of checkouts. 


Mr. Philip: Are you aware of the accusa-. 
tions made before this inquiry that large 
aircraft companies are expected to do their 
own inventories? In fact, the inquiry has, 
discovered that Transport Canada had not. 
fully audited Air Canada’s maintenance 
practices for more than 10 years. The same, 
thing is happening in CP Air and Pacific 
Western. They can draw up their own. 


maintenance schedules without any kind of. 


auditing of the maintenance practices by 
Transport Canada. Has this government or 
have you as Minister of Transportation and 
Communications had any input into that as a 
safety problem? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would say not. We 
have not attempted to monitor Air Canada’s 
maintenance schedules or their policies. ] 
have no reason to believe we should. I think 
with Air Canada, CP Air, Pacific Western-, 
the ones that you mentioned—there has 
never been any question as to the ‘compe 
tence of their maintenance programs. 

Mr. Philip: Air Canada is still flying 
DC-8s. People in my riding are certainly 
aware of them. We know they are the 
noisy ones that the federal governmen 
promised years ago would be phased out ai 
a way of assisting people in the Mississaug: 
and Etobicoke areas with the noise problem 
They are still flying overhead. Yet a lot 0 
research seems to indicate that the longe) 








the life of the plane, the more the Des 
could pose major problems in terms of stretch 
ing and so forth. f 

Have you dealt with your federal counter, 
part in expressing any concern about th 
need for encouraging the phasing out © 
these rather old aircraft that are not onl 
posing a possible safety hazard, but also | 
noise problem to all of us in the airpol. 
regions? . 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think any one he’ 
suggested, other than yourself, that th 
present DC-8 fleets of Air Canada or C 
Air are creating a safety hazard. 

Mr. Philip: There certainly is researc, 
that seems to indicate that as aircraft b- 
come older a problem with metal fatigt 
arises. This may well be a problem with tl 
DC-8s or any other plane of that vintag | 
Are you suggesting that is not the case? | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am suggesting that 1 
maintenance procedures carried out by AN 
Canada and the other scheduled ‘airlines 2 
such that it is not a problem. There 
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ainly are a large number of those aircraft 
»xeing phased out of operation as they are 
eplaced with newer, more modem, larger 
sapacity and more fuel-efficient aircraft. On 
the other hand, there are re-engining pro- 
ams going on now, mainly for Boeing 
(07s, but probably similar programs for 
2C-8s. A number have to be converted from 
vassenger service to cargo. New engines are 
jeing applied to them that give them the 
ame noise characteristics as the newer air- 
‘raft. It is not the air frame that creates the 
loise, it is the engine. 

Mr. Philip: It is also a problem of the 
mning. In the United States under Ameri- 
an airport noise regulations, Air Canada 
is had to refan to meet the noise standards 
then going into certain American airports. 
federal government has not seen fit to 
quire that same kind of standard at Cana- 
an airports. Is that not correct? In other 
lords, the DC-8s that are flying from 
a to Montreal do not have to be at 
‘e same standard of noise emissions as 
‘ose flying into certain American airports. 








Hon.. Mr. Snow: Noise emission standards 
isically, apply to a particular time frame. 
‘hen the FAA and MOT establish noise 
andards they must be met within a certain 
ine frame. I don’t think those standards 
‘2 too much different from the United 
{tes standards. 

Mr. Philip: To put it another way, is it 
rt true that Air Canada has refanned a 
rmber of its aircraft to meet the standards 
ithe States but that they are flying ‘raft 
tit are not refanned into our airports be- 
cise they do not have to meet those same 
sndardsP 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What do you mean by re- 
fining? 

Mr. Philip: The changing of the fan mech- 
asm. I am not a aircraft mechanic but I 
ulerstand there are certain things one can 
dito a DC-8 that will make them quieter. 

Ton. Mr. Snow: You put a new engine in 
thm. 

Mr. Philip: Then you refan them or you 
clnge the blowing mechanism or whatever 
itis, 
fon. Mr. Snow: In all due respect, Mr. 
Pliip, that is part of the new engine. You 
hte a fan jet engine. You don’t come along 
at put a fan on the back or the front of an 
exting engine. 

8:) p.m. 

{r. Philip: Accepting that, I will repeat 

th question again. Is it not true that Air 
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Canada has changed or modified those planes 
that are flying into American airports but 
has not been required to do that in flying 
the same models into Canadian airports? 
Therefore, certain planes have been readap- 
ted to fly more quietly into American airports 
and the noisier ones are being used into 
Canadian airports. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can’t guarantee one way 
or the other whether that is right, I have 
no reason to believe it is. The new noise 
standards for all new aircraft and the noise 
standards that have to be met by existing 
aircraft by a certain period of time wil] apply 
to all aircraft. I can’t tell you whether Air 
Canada have reengined certain aircraft and 
are flying them on certain routes, The only 
reason I would know about that is my in- 
terest in aviation personally, certainly not as 
minister. | 

Mr. Philip: If you were to find out this is 
the case, would you not feel as provincial 
government minister concerned about avia- 
tion that you would have certain obligations 
on behalf of your constituents, the people in 
Ontario, to make your views known to the 
Minister of Transport in Ottawa, suggesting 
the air lines meet those kinds of standards 
and change the standards on existing planes? 
The federal government could put pressure 
on Air Canada either to phase out the DC-8s 
since the federal government made an elec- 
tion promise to do—Mr. Trudeau made that 
one of his promises some several elections 
back—or to set the same _ standards as 
American airports. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I can get the information 
for you on Canadian standards versus Ameri- 
can standards. Basically, from an aviation 
point of view, the standards are normally so 
close to parallel that one cannot differentiate 
between the two. 

Mr. Philip: I would appreciate if you 
would check into that particular fact and let 
us know what your position will be the next 
time you have one of your many meetings 
with the federal Minister of Transport. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
know if my question would come under vote 
2606. What assistance is available for air- 
ports in southern Ontario? Do you have a 
program? Is it strictly for the north or is 
there some assistance for southern Ontario 
tooP 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No. At the present time 
our airport assistance program for both capi- 
tal and maintenance subsidies is for north- 
em and eastern Ontario. We have no pro- 
gram in so-called southern Ontario. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: I know the region of 
Haldimand-Norfolk has an industrial com- 
missioner who is really trying to promote 
industrial parks around air strips. It seems 
that may be a direction that would be fairly 
useful. He had a speaker from Ohio over to 
talk to the industrial people and regional 
people of Simcoe about a year ago. I think 
every county in the state of Ohio had an in- 
dustrial airport with an industrial park around 
it. I wondered if the ministry was planning, 
promoting and assisting along that line, It 
seems to me it might be the way of the 
future and I wondered what your views 
might be on it. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have somewhat of a 
problem. I can’t tell you at this moment 
what the outcome of our air program is 
going to be related to airports in southern 
Ontario. There used to be a federal govern- 
ment program assisting municipal airports 
by way of grants. About a year and a half 
ago or thereabouts, I got a telegram from 
Mr. Lang saying the federal government 
was withdrawing totally from the airport 
assistance program as far as municipal air- 
ports were concerned. 

Our program started out about 10 years 
ago to assist northern Ontario municipalities 
in upgrading their airports and to build re- 
mote airports where there were no munici- 
pal organizations involved. That was capital 
only. About five years ago we expanded our 
program to give a maintenance subsidy to 
municipalities operating a municipal airport. 
The remote airports are now owned and built 
100 per cent by this ministry and Northern 
Affairs. They are maintained 100 per cent 
by this ministry. We set up a subsidy pro- 
gram for the municipal airports. Then about 
four years ago cabinet approved an extension 
to our program to include airports in eastern 
Ontario. We have subsidized three or four 
airports in eastern Ontario. At this moment 
it does not include southern or southwestern 
Ontario. 

With the total withdrawal of the federal 
government from the municipal airport pro- 
gram, we are looking at it very carefully. 
I expect to be bringing recommendations to 
our policy field into cabinet in the near 
future because my own feeling, with the total 
withdrawal of federal assistance, is that if we 
do not assist municipalities with their munici- 
pal airports they will disappear. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the rate of assis- 
tance in eastern Ontario? Is it the same as in 
northern Ontario, 100 per cent? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I never said it was 100 
per cent in northern Ontario. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I thought you said 100) 
per cent capital and 100 per cent maintenance, | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I said 100 per cent capital 
and 100 per cent maintenance in the remote 
airports, which are those ones where there 
are no municipal organizations. I said that) 
very specifically. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the rate in the 
other areas of northern Ontario and eastern: 
Ontario? | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We subsidize 80 per cent 
of the capital costs of municipal airports in- 
northern Ontario and eastern Ontario. The 
operating subsidy depends upon whether the 
airport has a scheduled air service or not, It) 
it has a scheduled air service it gets a higher 
rate of maintenance subsidy than if it does 
not. 
Mr. G. L. Miller: Is that 80 per cent toof 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, it is 50 per cent up to 
a maximum of $25,000 for those airports that 
have a scheduled service. Below that there 
is normally a maximum of $10,000 in subsidy, 
_still 50 per cent, but with a maximum of 


$10,000. f 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you intend to go tc 
the federal ministry and ask for support o 
suggest it might be able to improve on that! 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s like whistling 4 
the creek without a paddle. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t know. They have 
some new members down there now. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They also have a nev. 
minister. I have already talked to him. 

Mr. G. L. Miller: It depends what kind o 
a tune you whistle to him. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I agreed with Mr. Mazan 
kowski, and Mr. Pepin has confirmed tha: 
agreement, that the federal government Wi | 
be responsible for navigational aids. But © 
don’t think there is much chance of ther 
getting involved again in municipal airport’, 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What about the Mour 
Hope airport? That is a federal airpor | 
isn’t itP 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mount Hope airport is — 
federal airport. It is not considered a munit| 
ipal airport. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: There is no participatic 
by your ministry? | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Only in an. advisory © 
pacity. | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: To your knowledge, | 
there any movement on that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No movement. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: No development? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No development, jt 
promises. 


t 
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_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Nothing concrete? 


_ Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t have any con- 
sete proposal. They’ve done a number of 
itudies and have come out with some sug- 
zestions. We have made our input to them 
is to which one of the concepts we think 
hey should proceed with, but as of this 
noment I don’t have a scheduled construc- 
ion start for any bulldozers to move on the 
ite. 

‘:30 p.m. 

That is a federal airport. That is not con- 
idered, as far as we're concerned, to be a 
aunicipal airport or one to which we would 
ontribute. 
| Mr. G. I. Miller: Will you be involved in 
ay of the roads? Have there been any plans 
nade along those lines? 


'Hon. Mr. Snow: Naturally, we'll be in- 
dlved with the roads. 


‘Mr. G. I. Miller: Have you any plans to 
Dok up to Highway 403 and Highway 6? 
notice in the long-range planning that there 
nothing really for the 1980s. I don’t see 
y connecting link between Highway 403 


id Highway 6 to get up to Nanticoke. 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: We will not implement 
ly program into our schedule to build any 
ajor highway link to an airport that doesn’t 
(ist. 

Mr. Cunningham: You almost got caught 
tat way before. 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: If the need is created, 
\» would then plan the improved road ac- 
(ss to it. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: There certainly is a need 
t get to the industrial park at Nanticoke 
fm Highway 403 via Highway 6 to Mount 
hbpe airport and then on to Toronto. I use 
tit road every day. I have to cut off at 
t» Rascals, then go down to the Glanford 
tid, through Ancaster, along Southcote Road 
a1 on to Highway 403. It is the most direct 
Tite with the least amount of traffic. In the 
\g-range planning, I don’t see any con- 
nstion between Highway 403 and that par- 
tilar area. That would perhaps eventually 
svice the Mount Hope airport. It will get 
0 the ground, I’m sure, sooner or Jater. 


don. Mr. Snow: I foresee a connection 
fm the new Highway 6 by Mount Hope 
aort connecting cut to Highway 403, but 
W certainly haven’t anything scheduled for 
ay this moment because there is no airport 
ire. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t see it in the long- 
tége planning, and that is the thing that 
c(cerns me. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t start-long-range 
planning on myth. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: There 
industrial park is there. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What industrial park? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: At Nanticoke, and the 
hook-up to Toronto is the most direct route. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Are we talking about 
Mount Hope airport or are we talking about 
Nanticoke industrial park? Were jumping 
back and forward. 

Mr. G. I. Miller; They will probably be 
going together. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They're a long way 
apart, as far as I’m concerned. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The planning is a long 
Way apart too. 

Mr. J. Reed: Mr. Chairman, it is not too 
common an occurrence when a member 
brings a problem to his constituent. I would 
like to ask the minister tonight if he thas any 
jurisdiction over the licensing of flying 
schools or the ‘controlling of flying schools? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Absolutely none. 


Mr. J. Reed: Is it totally in federal hands? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Totally. 

Mr. J. Reed: Are the flying schools on 
private air strips or municipal air strips also 
totally in federal hands? 

Hon, Mr. Snow: Very much so. 

IMr. J. Reed: You have no jurisdiction 
ee landing routes, circuits or anything at 
allt 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No. 

Mr. Eaton: What was it you said a 
minute ago about contacting the feds? 

Mr. J. Reed: Since the honourable mem- 
ber brought it up, I'll feel very free now to 
contact the federal people. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: He’s got a good federal 
Conservative member on both sides of him. 

Mr. J. Reed: I wish I could get hold of 
the one I need to in this case. 

Mr. Chairman: Are there any more ques- 
tions on this vote? 

Vote 2606 agreed to. 

Mr. Philip: Perhaps the members would 
like to know that the vote is 58 per cent for 
no and 41 per cent for yes in the Quebec 
referendum. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What happened to the 
other one per cent? 

Mr. Philip: I don’t know. 

Mr. Eaton: Undecided. 

Mr. Chairman: Is that the last result? 


is no myth. The 
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Mr. Philip: Yes. 

Mr. Eaton: That is 40 per cent of the 
vote reporting. 

Mr. Chairman: It would be a little bit 
more than that in Montreal. 

Mr. Eaton: No, that’s what was up there 
a minute ago. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, do we 
wish to go to the communications vote now? 
We have the appropriate people here. 

On vote 2609, communications program: 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, in the docu- 
ment called Submission to the CRTC Com- 
mittee on Extension of Service, dated March 
3, 1980, there is a reference made to a 
submission which the ministry intends mak- 
ing to the commission by May 15 on the 
matter of Canadian content. Is that sub- 
mission available? 

Mr. Hobbs: The submission date has been 
changed to some time in July on that. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is it available? 

Mr. Hobbs: No. 


Ms. Gigantes: Can you tell me why? Have 
the hearings been set back on that question? 


Mr. Hobbs: I think right now the CRTC is 
overloaded. It also has a number of in- 
quiries or requests from a number of parties 
that wanted to do more work on their sub- 
missions. That is the basic reason. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I ‘come to 
this subject really as a novice, but it is one 
I feel is very important both in a Canadian 
and in a provincial context. My feeling, sit- 
ting in Ottawa and reading what has been 
happening at the CRTC over the last year 
or so, has been that we’ve really come from 
a national consideration of communications 
policy to a stage one might describe as 
chaos. It is very difficult to sort out what is 
going to be happening at the federal level, 
but I don’t see ‘anything happening at the 
federal level that looks very promising. 

I was interested in the minister’s state- 
ment, in his discussion on the resolution con- 
cerning the referendum, about his interest 
in seeing redistribution of authority in the 
field of communications, particularly broad- 
cast communications, satellite and pay TV 
services. I would like to try to get an under- 
standing from the minister and from his 
staff of the basic elements of the submission 
that Ontario has made to CRTC. I would 
like to try to understand it in terms of what 
areas the government feels the province 
should have jurisdiction in more specific 
terms than I can understand it from this 
March 3 submission. Also I would like to 


get an understanding of the provincial gov- 
ernment’s familiarity with what the econom- 
ics of the new developments in communica. 
tions are going to be, particularly within this 
province. I would like to know if there are 
background studies by the ministry on the 
financial implications of one choice as op 
posed to another choice as we develop com: 
munications policy at the national and at the 
provincial level. | 

I would like to be able to inquire, mor 
particularly, about what the ministry calls ; 
flexible approach in its submission to th 
CRTC. It seems to me to be an approacl 
which permits the danger of a total loss 0 
control of the broadcasting industry in On 
tario and in Canada as satellite communi) 
cations expand. | 

I would like to get a general kind of uw 
derstanding from the minister of those area, 
in which he particularly feels provincie 
authority should be paramount, or migl 
perhaps share, and those areas where he fee). 
that national authority must be paramoun 
I would like to get some understanding fro. 
the minister and his staff about the econom!. 
implications of the developments they loc. 
for or foresee, and also an understanding ‘, 
what is going to happen to Canadian con 
munications if we permit the entry of Ame. 
ican satellite services in Ontario and | 
Canada on even a temporary basis, whic’ 
seems to be suggested by the ministry) 
submission. 


8:40 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know how | a 
supposed to answer that scatter-gun questic 
all at one time. 

Ms. Gigantes: My attempt is to get, not | 
a scatter-gun or a terribly particular sens 
an understanding of the overall approach | 
what you feel is appropriate and to get 
better understanding of the implications, bo: 
fnancial and in terms of Canadian conte: 
that would flow from these recommedatio 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have said, I am sure, 
dozen times in the last five years that it 
Ontario’s opinion that the control of the ay 
air spectrum of broadcasting and the cont’ 
of content of broadcasting is totally a fede. 
role and that we don’t argue that point 
all. The off-air signal doesn’t know munici 
and provincial boundaries. We recognize 
as ia national interest and a national dom | 
that the federal government should mainti 

One of the main points we have bi 
making is on provincial jurisdiction over (| 
television distribution systems, which — 
basically local systems and which are 1 


| 
i) 












with possible minor exceptions, an interpro- 
vincial system. They are a distribution of a 
ignal that is picked up at some point off-air 
by microwave or by satellite which is dis- 
Inibuted within a municipality or an urban 
lee. We feel that is something that could 
nd should be regulated at the provincial 
level. 

The Minister of Northern Affairs (Mr. 
Bernier) has made submissions to the CRTC 
and to the federal minister with regard to 
signal availability in northern Ontario. There 
s no lack of signal availability in Metro- 
olitan Toronto or in Ottawa, or in Oakville 
ir in Windsor where, with an off-air antenna, 
me can get pretty well the full spectrum of 
ignals, both American and Canadian, but 
here are many areas of this province that 
ave the availability of one signal only. When 
ine ‘thas a television set with 13, 15 or 26 
‘otches on the dial but only one of them 
yorks, it is somewhat frustrating. 

''We have been attempting to get better 
roadcasting facilities into northeastern and 
orthwestern Ontario. This is really where 
ur main interest in satellite broadcasting 
omes into the picture.. It is somewhat 
teresting when we go to the federal-pro- 
nceial communications ministers’ confer- 
aces. The prairie provinces are not inter- 
ted in satellite, for instance, for several 
asons; Ontario is very interested in satel- 
'e; Newfoundland is very interested in satel- 
'e; British Columbia is quite interested in 
tellite. We really see satellite broadcasting 
. the way of getting a reasonable choice of 
‘mals into those remote communities that it 
ivery difficult to serve in any other way. 
‘hat is why we have put forward our posi- 
tm to the federal government on the way 
\ think satellite broadcasting should be 
epanded. 

Ms. Gigantes: When Ontario says in its 
ommendations that it is interested in hav- 
1g satellite services opened up in order to 
tet the needs of remote areas and to meet 
t» needs of cable companies, am I to take 
tose two needs as one? In other words, are 
yl talking about cable companies only in 
Tnote areas? 

on. Mr. Snow: We are talking about the 
Cole companies in the more remote and 
Saller communities of the province. The 








cile companies here in Toronto can get all 
th signals they want without satellites. 


As. Gigantes: It seems to me we are dis- 
clsing two areas or perhaps three here. 
O» is extension of service in remote areas 
oe i where you see the satellite playing 
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a role there. It may not play that role in 
other provinces. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have had experi- 
mental programs going on. We have an ex- 
perimental program of our Ontario educa- 
tional TV channel being microwaved from 
Toronto to Ottawa, where it is beamed up 
from Ottawa to the satellite and down to 
northern Ontario where we have, jointly with 
the federal Department of Communications, 
promoted the installation of satellite receiv- 
ing dishes, some of them on individual homes 
and some of them on the head ends of small 
cable TV sets. We have done this as an 
experiment so that we can put the TVO 
signal right into individual homes in northern 
Ontario via the satellite. 


Mr. Gilbert: One thing you have to keep in 
mind is, as the minister says, when you have 
only one signal or no signal you are going 
to get a signal by one means or another, 
whether it is legal or illegal. 


Ms. Gigantes: That is happening. 
Mr. Gilbert: That is right. 
Ms. Gigantes: And not only in Ontario. 


Mr. Gilbert: That is why we have ended 
up with Atlanta, Georgia, and places like 
that being picked up not only in our remote 
communities, but other remote communities. 

‘The same goes for bicycling. As you know, 
one individual took some type of entertain- 
ment to those northern communities, though 
not the best. That is what happens when you 
don’t make a real attempt to try to get some 
alternate broadcasting in there. 

Ms. Gigantes: I think you are preaching 
to the converted. 

Mr. Gilbert: Oh, good. 


Ms. Gigantes: This party has always sup- 
ported the extension of broadcast services to 
northern Ontario. I think you are well aware 
of that, so I won't belabour it. I am no 
expert in the area, but I would like to know 
what role you see yourself playing. 

Let’s look at what is happening in Ottawa 
now at the considerations of the CRTC, What 
the CRTC is dealing with is a bunch of 

resentations by various interested parties on 
ee to open up the pay TV system. Pre- 
sumably, the next step will be how to open 
up the satellite market. 

We are talking about very large markets 
which will have enormous financial spin-offs 
and other considerations and will have an 
enormous effect ‘on the content of the services 
received in homes in Ontario among others. 
8:50 p.m. 

I would like to know how the minister 
differentiates between the satellite service 
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lhe wants to see providing extension of the 
basic service in remote areas in this province 
and what the government objectives are in 
terms of this terrific market that entrepre- 
neurs are really anxious to get into now. 
This brief seems to me to confuse the two 
issues. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I don’t think it con- 
fuses the two issues at all. Our positions on 
satellite and pay TV are really two different 
things. There are major CRTC hearings going 
on, as you know, right now in Ottawa, which 
were set up by the previous minister, David 
MacDonald. 


Ms. Gigantes: Yes, but you are not sug- 
gesting that your position on satellites— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I’m not suggesting any- 
thing. I’m trying to answer. 

Ms. Gigantes: But are you not suggesting 
that the government position lconcerning 
satellite broadcasting is related only to the 
extension of northern services? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No. 

Ms. Gigantes: There seems to be very 
little specification of what the government’s 
position is in the areas of developing services 
in pay TV and in satellite communications. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I tried to answer you 
but I got cut off at the knees there. It 
seems to be the way you want to do things. 

Ms. Gigantes: I didn’t notice you were cut 
off at the knees. 

Mr. Philip: Would you answer that? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I tried to answer but, as 
I say, I got part way through and I got cut 
off. 

Mr. Philip. We will give you plenty of 
time. 

Ms. Gigantes: Please. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They obviously don’t 
want the answer. 

Mr. Philip: We are waiting for the answer. 

Ms. Gigantes: If I owe you an apology, 
you have it. 

Mr. Philip: Do we have to genuflect in 
order to get an answer out of you? 

Ms. Gigantes: I didn’t mean to cut you off. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: You sure as hell did. 


Ms. Gigantes: I’m very sorry. I didn’t 
know if I had made my question clear. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Your question was quite 
clear as far as I know. 


Ms. Gigantes: Oh, listen. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I attempted to try to tell 
you that the previous minister, Mr. Mac- 


Donald, asked the CRTC to have a new se 
of hearings on the pay TV issue. He asked 
certain provinces to make a recommendatior 
on provincial representatives who would si. 
with the CRTC members in hearing the pa’ 
TV presentation. Mr. Hobbs is Ontario’ 
recommendation. He was accepted by th 
federal government and is sitting as a CRTC 
member at the present hearings on pay T” 
along with Dr. Warrack, the former ministe, 
of communications from Alberta, who is als. 
a member. There is one from Saskatchewa. 


j 
also. ! 


Mr. Hobbs: And one representative of th 


| 
{ 
| 
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Inuit. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That is four outsic 
representatives who are sitting with th 
CRTC members in hearing this latest rv! 
of proposals on the whole matter of pay T’ 
Maybe Mr. Hobbs would like to make son, 
comments on the proceedings, presentatio. 
and briefs that are being submitted by # 
many cable companies, the CBC and ma 
other interested parties that made present 
tions to the committee. 

Mr. Gilbert: Including the province 
Ontario. 


Ms. Gigantes: This is the presentation? 
Mr. Philip: The March 3, 1980 submissi- 
is the presentation you are talking about? 
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Mr. Hobbs: That’s the government | 
Ontario's submission to the CRTC co 
mittee. 


Ms. Gigantes: And it is that which I w; 
to inquire about. I would like to understa’ 
better the position of the Ontario gove’ 
ment about what should be happening w' 
pay TV in the large, rich markets of Ontai 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have said many tir 
we feel pay TV is a new service that sho’ 
be available. We have said it should not } 
another CBC set up to have a monopoly” 
pay TV across the country.. We have rect ' 
mended the pay TV system be on a pay-' 
program rather than a pay-for-channel +: 
tem. If you want a program, you pay for } 
if you don’t, you don’t have to pay for i| 

Mr. Philip: May I ask a supplementary } 
that? I want to address myself very spe - 
cally to the recommendations in the fron | 
that brief. I want to ask the minister al 
the third one on page iv. I only hav? 
photocopy. I don’t have the brief here it 
says: | 
“The demand for additional choice shi d 
be met by the distribution of Canadian su ~ 
stations—which could include CHCH, ©) » 
Global, Multilingual TVA and TVO—in 1° 
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erence. to the distribution of US. stations 
.via_ satellite. Specialized, _user-supported 
;services—including pay TV-—should also be 
-available.” Then the next recommendation 
,says: “Those interested in distributing serv- 
jices via satellite should be permitted to do 
so; > vista edn . 

| Lask the minister if those two recommenda- 
|tions are not in some way contradictory unless 
‘you spell out specifically whom you ‘are talk- 
jing about. I would like to know who “those” 
iare.. Are they American or foreign companies 
jthat have the money to buy the services of 
the satellite, which are very expensive, as you 
point out in your presentationP Are those 
two recommendations not in some way con- 
tradictory? Tif they are not, would you explain 
how one is compatible with the other? 


_ Hon. Mr. Snow: They are very compatible. 
We are talking about the demand for addi- 
tional choice. Basically, we have CBC pro- 
gramming available across most of Canada 
in one way or another by the main stations 
via local affiliates or whatever. We are saying 
that Canadian superstations rather than Amer- 
ican superstations—and they could include 
CHCH-TV in Hamilton, an independent sta- 
tion not associated with any network, CITY, 
Global, Multilingual TVA in Toronto, and 
TVO—will, we hope, be able to buy or rent a 
satellite transistor or a portion of it. 

| We disagree with the satellite policy here 
n Canada of having to rent a full transistor 
when it could be rented by the hour or day 
wt be shared. These stations could put their 
signal on the transistor and make it available. 
| Mr. Philip: The point I still don’t under- 
jtand is how you talk about increased—or 
oreference for—Canadian content and_ then 
n the next breath say “We will let anybody 
n. 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Hobbs, you wrote 
his recommendation. As I read it and under- 
tand it, the next paragraph means those 
interested in distributing the services via 
atellite should be permitted to do so. You 
re talking about the ones in the paragraph 
sefore, are you not? 

Mr. Hobbs: Essentially what the recom- 
aendation says is that the only services avail- 
ble on satellite right now are CBC and two 
xperimental services, BCTV and TVO, with- 
a certain regions. 

/In terms of your question about loss of 
ontrol, the situation is out of control right 
ow. There are a number of people who have 
ade submissions and comments that the 
nly way to get the situation back under con- 
‘ol isto’ license the illegal ground stations 


and to carry American channels on Canadian 
satellites. 

In some ways, this is preferable to having 
some of the Canadian stations on. What the 
recommendation says is that it is preferable 
to carry Canadian signals on Canadian satel- 
lites for distribution to remote and to rural 
areas, and they should be urged through 
various flexible means to get their signals on 
to the Canadian satellites, in preference to 
having American signals received illegally on 
American satellites or having American chan- 
nels on Canadian satellites, There should be 
a freeing-up. 

9 p.m. 


Permitting people to use Canadian satel- 
lites really refers to the whole range of 
restrictions which have existed and continue 
to exist, all the way from high rates through 
to the ownership of ground stations, which 
have prevented Canadian broadcasters from 
going on Canadian satellites. We are still in 
a situation, after $500 million of investment 
and seven to 10 years of having Canadian 
satellites in the sky, where CBC is the only 
television service available on satellite. 


Ms. Gigantes: Perhaps I have not asked 
my question properly. I wnderstand what 
you are saying when we are talking about 
the extension of services to areas where 
only one station can be received. Obviously, 
in those areas we are facing a situation 
which is, as you say, out of control. Some- 
thing has to be done. 

Perhaps we might leave aside the ques- 
tion of developing a Canadian superstation 
that might provide access to a variety of 
programming for people in remoter areas of 
the province, though we might come back 
to that because I wonder how many of those 
people would like the stuff on CITY or 
CHCH. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: It might be an improve- 
ment over CBC. 

Mr. Gilbert: That is the problem. We are 
always more or less caught out on the 
question of what people should see; that we 
know best what people should see. 

Ms. Gigantes: I am not saying what people 
should see. Don’t put words in my mouth. 

Mr. Gilbert: What is wrong with CITY 
and CHCHP 


Ms. Gigantes: There is nothing wrong 
with CITY. I just wonder whether people 
will be interested. That was what I said. 


Mr. Gilbert: Let them decide. 
Ms. Gigantes: That is fine. It was just one 


‘of your proposals that I noted. My question 
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was whether that is the kind of programming 
they want. The second question I have re- 
lates to page 52 of the recommendations. I 
will quote from paragraph two on page 52: 

“Many Canadian cable subscribers already 
receive American channels imported by 
microwave. Existing CRTC regulations per- 
mitting the importation of three commercial 
and one noncommercial US signals should 
apply no matter whether the delivery tech- 
nology is microwave and/or satellite.” It goes 
on, “Reception off US satellites should be 
permitted until such time as a range of sig- 
nals on Canadian satellites is available.” 

Jf I am understanding this brief correctly, 
they are not relating here to remote areas. 
They are talking about the Ontario market. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, they are not. 


Ms. Gigantes: It does not say anything 
about remote areas. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They are saying that 
cable subscribers receive American channels 
imported by microwave and existing CRTC 
regulations permit the importation of three 
commercial and one noncommercial US chan- 
nels, If you are in Toronto, Ottawa, Windsor 
or wherever, you can get on your cable four 
US channels brought in by microwave. 

What we are saying here is that if you are 
in Moosonee, Red Lake or wherever, you 
should still be able to get four US channels, 
limited by the CRTC. We say you should be 
able to get them, whether they are brought 
in by microwave or off the satellite. 

Ms. Gigantes: If this paragraph applies to 
the extension of services to remote areas, it 
does not say that, and I did not undertand 
that when I read it. 

What is the position of the Ontario govern- 
ment in terms of the extension of service, 
which is going to happen through pay TV 
and/or satellite broadcasting in major urban 
centres where there already is a variety of 
programming coming through on the tradi- 
tional methods we now have? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If that programming is 
coming in, they don’t need it off the satellite. 


Ms. Gigantes: What are the applications 
before the CRTC about? 


Mr. Hobbs: There are a range of applica- 
tions. Some relate only to getting a broader 
choice of conventional signals into northern, 
remote areas and even southern, rural, under- 
served areas. 


Ms. Gigantes: If you can leave those aside, 
what ‘about the rest? 


Mr. Hobbs: There are proposals for an 


increased range of what you might broadly 
call pay services throughout to areas where 


these are not available, such as a children’s 
channel or a multilingual channel. Those are 
available in Toronto, but in a great variety 
of communities in Canada they are not avail- 
able. 
There have been proposals made to the 
committee to extend these enriched service: 
or supplementary services to cable systems ir 
various parts of Canada, which you wouldn’, 
really call remote or really underserved. 

The third category is pay services—in the 
conventional sense, the Home Box Office. 
Showtime, movie type, et cetera. 


Ms. Gigantes: Sports events. | 
Mr. Hobbs: Yes, specialized sports tha. 


exist in the United States. There have bee 
proposals that this could be done on a re 
gional basis, or the satellite could be user 
to extend that on a nation-wide basis. Tha’ 
is one of the issues that is going to have t 
be determined. | 


Ms. Gigantes: That is why I would like t 
know the Ontario position. 


Mr. Hobbs: The minister has put Ontario | 
position forth pretty clearly for some time 
Pay TV should be introduced in Canada ¢ 
a means of providing an alternate choice an | 
also of generating new funds for Canadia) 
program production. | 

I think one of the problems has been th: 
there have been a huge number of proposa 
for the conventional pay TV that have rm 
ceived a great deal more media attention i 
terms of the hearings than some of the priv 
posals for extension of service to remote ar 
underserved areas. A lot of the pay TV pr! 
ponents have indicated that the best way i" 
getting extension of service to remote are 
is to subsidize the cost of satellite servir 
from the pay TV service. That is where | 
enters into the arena of these hearings | 
an issue. 

The government of Ontario in its br: 
has indicated that funds from pay 7 
should not be used to subsidize hardwa' 
There are a whole range of proposals tl 
can be paid for in terms of the subscril, 
basis that exists in the country without rf 
TV. Pay TV is a separate issue that i 
probably more pertinence to the large m 
ket areas of Canada. Funds that are 8 
erated by pay TV should go into Canad: 
program production and should not 
siphoned off into subsidizing hardw. 
which is already subsidized. | 

Ms. Gigantes: If we leave aside the qu. 
tion of subsidizing hardware and subsidiz’ 
service to remote areas and discuss the qv. 
tion of the large pay TV market, whet 
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it comes in the form we now know it on 
sable or whether it is associated with satel- 
lite transmission in a pay service, does 
Ontario have a position about what icom- 
yany should be involved in that kind of 
extension of service? 

' IT am talking about extension of what you 
sall, I think, supplementary service or spe- 
‘alized service. Really we are talking about 
1 potentially very rich investment market 
\nd high payoff, which is why we are 
letting such a rush of applications at the 
ederal level. A lot of people are interested 
n simply cashing in on this market area as 
; develops, and as it is unleashed because 
: is ready to go as soon as we are ready 
o let it go. I would like to know what ob- 
ective within Ontario the ministry sees in 
erms of content and in terms of reaping 
ome of the financial benefit of that enor- 
nous market for the public programming 
eeds and the public coffers of the province 
£ Ontario. 

Maybe it would help if I put an explicit 
uestion. We could assume, for example, 
nat a prize fight between a fighter of the 
alibre of an early Muhammad Ali and a 
iajor contender would be watched by half 
1e population of Ontario on a given night. 
_Hon. Mr. Snow: I would be one of the 
alf that wasn’t watching. 


10 p.m. 


‘Ms. Gigantes: I think probably if you 
‘oked at the market research on_ these 
nds of initiatives, you would find that at 
ast half the province would watch. They 
ight gather one or two families together 
| watch and pay two bucks each to watch. 
fe would have an event which would gen- 
ate millions of dollars going to a private 
‘stem of distribution and production, which 
n't end up, unless I can see some kind of 
joposal coming out of Ontario, by bene- 
‘ing either the quality of production that 
i available from Canadian sources here in 
'9 province or the public purse in Ontario. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: Our philosophy in the 
jesentations I have made to the confer- 
‘ces is that a substantial amount of the 
inding—profits, income, or whatever you 
\nt to call it-from pay TV should go into 
proved Canadian programming to create 
Pgrams to put on pay TV that the Cana- 
sa people would want to watch. 

Ms. Gigantes: If you are interested in 
Fvincial control over cable at this stage, 
Viich you say you are, then are you inter- 
eed in having a provincial policy which 











will ensure that is the case? What would 
that policy be? 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I guess it all depends on 


asia or not we have the policy-setting 
role. 


Ms. Gigantes: Suppose you did. How 
would you ensure the benefit you would 
like to see in terms of programming from 
Canadian Ontario sources for Ontario out of 
a system of paying for reception? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I think we have always 
taken the position—and Mr. Hobbs can 
correct me as it is almost a year since I 
made these presentations to the conference— 
that a substantial amount of the funding 
that is available through pay TV should be 
used for improved Canadian programming. 
However, Canadian programming should 
have to ‘compete for the audience and 
should provide programming the ‘audience 
wants to watch. There should not be some- 
body in an ivory tower in Ottawa, the 
CRTC, saying, “Thou shalt watch 50 per 
cent or 100 per cent Canadian program- 
ming, whether one wants to watch the 
damned thing or not. 

Ms. Gigantes: I don’t think 10 years from 
now anybody in the CRTC is going to be 
able to do that, whether he wants to or 
not. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That has been their at- 
tempt in the past. 

Ms. Gigantes: I am leaving that possibility 
aside and I am asking you to assume you 
have control of one element at least of a 
pay system in Ontario, a cable system. Let 
us assume you have got what you say you 
want. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If we got what we say 
we want, we would be talking about control- 
ling the hardware, the licensing of the cable 
TV system and so on. 

Ms. Gigantes: What about the profits? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A very bad word in your 
mind, I know. 

Ms. Gigantes: No. I love profits. I would 
just like to see them well invested on behalf 
of the people who generate them. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Basically, in our negotia- 
tions with Ottawa it has always been a no-no 
for provinces of any kind to discuss content. 
That was a federal domain really. 

Ms. Gigantes: That’s right. 

Mr. Hobbs: In terms of determining pre- 
cisely what the content is, and the means of 
ensuring that funds go into program produc- 
tion, this is what the Canadian content sub- 
mission you talked about is going to be deal- 
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ing with. If you take a look in the Star to- 
night, there is a letter from Francis Fox, the 
Minister of Communications, responding to 
an editorial the Star had written on his initial 
policy speech. Really it outlines the whole 
range of possible mechanisms there are for 
funnelling money or getting, as the minister 
indicated, more Canadians watching Cana- 
dian programming. The only way we are 
going to do it is through higher quality pro- 
gramming which will compete with American 
programming. 

In terms of the funding, the proposals have 
ranged from a very tightly regulated monop- 
oly situation in Ottawa essentially control- 
led by the federal civil servants. They would 
say, “This money goes to this kind of pro- 
gram production,” ranging through quality 
points and ensuring that a certain amount of 
revenue goes into Canadian program produc- 
tion. I think generally we have supported in 
the past some type of mechanism that relied 
more on the market than on a tight monop- 
oly situation and which provided incentives 
for people to put money into Canadian pro- 
gramming. This is really more in line with 
what Mr. Fox indicated in his initial speech 
and in that letter, namely, essentially relying 
on the market and on certain incentive mech- 
anisms which would provide benefits to 
people who put money into Canadian pro- 
gram production as opposed to just one pool. 


Mr. Philip: As I understand your position 
in your brief before the CRTC, you distin- 
guish between basic services and the new 
specialized optional services—pay TV and 
so forth. The minister's position, as I under- 
stood in the CRTC presentation, but not in 
what he said tonight, is that he would see 
network services that are considered basic—in 
other words, the CBC—CTV basic network or 
perhaps even enlarged to a a CBC2-—receiv- 
ing some subsidy from the pay or extra 
services. Is that not correct? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: No. 

Mr. Philip: On page iii you say, “Where 
services are seen as basic—”’ 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Where is that? 

Mr. Philip: In your recommendations. 

Ms. Gigantes: Your numbers are different. 

Mr. Philip: Maybe my numbers are differ- 
ent, but I will read it to you. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is it in the conclusion or in 
the recommendations? 

Mr. Philip: I guess it is the recommenda- 
tions: “Where services are seen as basic, 
cost subsidization may be an appropriate 
mechanism to ensure universal availability. 
In the case of new specialized optional serv- 


ices that are not essential, cross-subsidization 
among services, a form of taxation, should. 
not be undertaken.” | 

Suppose I develop a service of manage-. 
ment training programs that I can send via | 
satellite and merchandise to a number of | 
companies across the country. You are Say-— 
ing that I will not be required to pay a 
fee that can subsidize another secondary » 
service, such as perhaps an upgrading pro-. 
gram in English as a second language to. 
new Canadians or to native people. But, as 
I understand your position, if that additional: 
tax that I am charged is not being used for 
those services but is being used somehow to. 
subsidize or stimulate the production of 
Canadian programs, then those would have 
to go out, would they not, under what you: 
call the basic services? | 

How are you going to send them out? 
You are not going to send them out under’ 
these new services; you are not going to 
send them out under the basic services. 


9:20 p.m. 


Mr. Hobbs: The basic service is a floor 
that should be available in all communities 
and which is almost available. Through the 
mechanism of the CBC or CTV or the 
educational service, it is within reach, with 
the potential for some subsidization from 
say, the federal government, to get those 
basic services into the very small pocket: 
where they are not available right now. 

Over and above that, there is a whole 
range of services which are supplementar 
or additional which people may or may no, 
want. One example I can use is a broad 
caster out of Whitehorse in the Yukon wh: 
said he was going to put together a serie’ 
of signals, including BCTV, CHCH Hamil 
ton, TVA in Quebec and the independer’ 
station at Edmonton. He feels there i 
sufficient market appeal among the fov, 
programs that he can sell it and recou 
enough money to pay for the satellite tran: 
mission and a certain profit. There is sul 
sidization within that package in terms © 
the satellites but that is a purely intern’ 
subsidization for that package which make 
it saleable and which makes it economical ' 
viable to put on the satellite. That is vel 
different from the kind of subsidy we 2 
talking about in terms of basic service. 


Mr. Philip: If you generate X number 
dollars from pay TV, give me a specific © 
where that subsidy then would go? 

Mr. Hobbs: There wouldn’t be any su 
sidy from pay TV. The potential for pay 7 
is not to subsidize other services. As SO 


as you get into pay TV subsidizing one 
service, somebody can come along and say 
“I have got something which is very socially 
desirable; it should be added to the package 
and pay TV should subsidize it.” Then you 
iget into a complete and total jungle, If you 
have discrete packages that can finance 
themselves, they have internal cross-subsidi- 
zation mechanisms that are discrete to those 
services themselves. But as soon as you get 
pay TV being looked upon by everybody as 
a source of subsidization of satellite hard- 
ware, the potential in terms of the funds 
that pay TV can generate for program pro- 
duction is going to be reduced. 

A lot of people say the figures related to 
what is going to come out of pay TV are 
‘ar overblown anyway. But as soon as you 
‘alk about pay TV subsidizing a range of 
other services, then you are into a great 
ungle. 

| Ms. Gigantes: I understand what you are 
saying there. Suppose Ted Rogers comes 
with a package which he says he can mar- 
xet, which will have enormous appeal in 
Ontario, which is composed of major sports 
vents in North America and Europe, will it 
ye the role then of the provincial government 
0 generate money from that package, suppos- 
ag that the provincial government has con- 
rol over cable distribution in Ontario? 


_ Mr. Hobbs: Yes, some funds from that 
thould find their way into the Canadian 
srogram production. 

_ Mr. Philip: How? 

_ Ms. Gigantes: How does it happen in 
Intario? 

Mr. Hobbs: It can be done through a 
variety of mechanisms. We could require 
hat a certain proportion of revenues go 
ato Canadian program production, attach- 
og certain incentives in terms of viewer- 
hip levels which can be tracked—they are 
‘oing that in the States right now—we can 
lo it through the tnaditional means of 
imply requiring a certain number of hours 


a that package to be Canadian content. 
ty > . 
hat’s what we do now. 


_ Ms. Gigantes: Suppose instead of that we 
tovided competition from a public base? 
uppose the government of Ontario said it 
ould put together a package for a sports 
hannel—a separate station that delivered 
I the excellence in sports around the 
yorld—and could generate revenues from 
iat channel just as well as Ted Rogers can, 
ut the government would have control of 
ll the revenues it generated. We would, 
terefore, have the’ immediate ability to de- 
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cide what level of contribution to Canadian 
programming we wished to make and to de- 
cide what other uses we wished to put those 
funds to. 

What I can’t understand is why we are 
permitting the extension of a situation where 
a company like Bell Canada, or a couple of 
characters like Ted Rogers and Phil Lind, 
should set up the systems that Canadians 
will. pay money for when they choose ito 
use them. There will be no public benefit 
in terms of revenue except for a small 
margin, which is very undefined at this 
stage even in provincial terms, which will 
somehow be presumed to be creamed off 
and dribbled into quality Canadian pro- 
grams. Isn’t that an extraordinarily difficult 
and inefficient way of achieving the end we 
are looking for? 


Mr. Gilbert: Isn’t the objective really to 
get good Canadian programs? If you can 
get them by a requirement from the two 
gentlemen mentioned or some other group 
of people, is it necessary to have them done 
by government? Can you not get it by 
making that a requirement, whether it be 
those two gentlemen or three other gentle- 
men or three women? 


Ms. Gigantes: It seems to me there is the 
potential for two objectives here. Certainly, 
when you look at the intensity of the ap- 
plication process that is going on in Ottawa, 
you can smell one of them, and it is money. 
A concern we all share is about Canadian 
programming and making sure the quality 
of Canadian programming is such that we 
will have something to offer in terms of 
quality to viewers in Ontario and in 
Canada. That is number one. 

Number two is that this is an area where 
monopoly is natural. It is natural because 
we have seen it happen in the marketplace. 
Once you put aside Ted Rogers and Phil 
Lind these days, who have you got left? We 
are getting very rapidly to a monopoly 
position. The other company which is men- 
tioned offhand is Bell. Bell can move in 
there and take over that whole distribution 
system very easily and would be quite 
happy to do it because it smells that money. 
It is like watching a body falling in water 
and the sharks are there. I would just like 
to know why we haven’t got our mouths 
open. 

Mr. Gilbert: Ms. Gigantes, you can see 
what happened in our remote north and 
northern communities. They have found a 
way around the problems, even around all 
the regulations that exist. As you know, 
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they are watching Atlanta, Georgia. I think 
it goes right back to what we were talking 
about at the beginning, that is, we are in- 
terested in good Canadian content and good 
Canadian programming, then we have not 
only to provide the mechanism to produce 
it, but also ways and means to get it out 
there to compete with Atlanta, Georgia, and 
with these other things. To be honest with 
you, I think if that happens, then Atlanta, 
Georgia, certainly won't be the only one.. 

Ms. Gigantes: My point is that there is 
nothing apparently different about a monop- 
oly situation where one applicant gets a 
licence to bring in a sports channel, which 
is going to be an enormously profitable one. 
There is nothing inherent in that situation 
that precludes the monetary benefits generated 
by that kind of package and that kind of 
proposal and making that kind of program 
available to Ontario from being done by the 
best monopoly ever known on the face of 
this earth, which is a public monopoly. 

Mr. Hobbs: I think there are two aspects 
of this. One is a monopoly over the physical 
distribution of services and the second thing 
has to do with having a monopoly over the 
provision of different kinds of programming 
services. 

9:30 p.m. 

The way the technology is going right now 
—and I think you actually indicated this your- 
self—is directly in opposition to it being really 
feasible to have one single source of program- 
ming. If we are going to produce better 
Canadian content in terms of programming, 
it is much preferable—and certainly the tech- 
nological developments are moving much 
more in that direction—to have competing 
programming services and to require the 
monopoly cable distributor to provide access 
to different types of services, as opposed to 
having them in the hands of one monopoly. 

Ms. Gigantes: Would you expect that if a 
superstation were set up and operating in 
the next 10 years it would be possible for 
either government or the enterprise that con- 
trolled the superstation to assure that it 
would have a position in the reception of 
homes of Ontario? 

Mr. Hobbs: Do you mean a policy that 
requires access to different parts? 

Ms. Gigantes: If Mr. X sets up a super- 
station out of Atlanta or out of Edmonton, 
has ‘his business base there, his headquarters, 
and ‘buys the services of a superstation and 
programs, such as enormously popular sports 
programming, is he going to be able techni- 
cally to assure a market in the homes of 
Ontario? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: A superstation, as I see. 
it, broadcasting over a satellite transponder, 
would not necessarily be a pay TV station. | 
We all know how the economics of a broad-. 
casting station operate: the more listeners it | 
has—or with a newspaper, the readership it! 
has—sets the fee it can charge for its adver-. 
tising or whatever it does. If CHCH-TV in) 
Hamilton wants to broaden its base it can) 
go to Telesat Canada and rent a channel for, 
$1 million or $2 million or whatever it may 
be. They say: “It is going to cost me two big 
bills to Telesat Canada to rent that trans- 
ponder, but that is going to give me coverage. | 
Instead of a 50-mile radius of Hamilton, we 
are going to have coverage right across 
Canada.” 

When those cornflakes are advertised at} 
breakfast time they are going to be advertised | 
in every house in Canada, rather than just 
50 miles around. They have to weigh the $2. 
million they have to pay to get that trans- 
ponder on the satellite, and whether they 
are going to be able to get back $2 million, 
$2.1 million or $2.5 million, with increased. 
advertising revenue. 

Ms. Gigantes: How do neu perceive con-. 
trolling any such enterprise 

Mr. Hobbs: It is a regulated industry. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t control the 
broadcasters now. It is controlled by the 
CRTC. How do we control CFRB and how! 
much money it makes, I don’t know.. | 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, on a poin. 
of order: We have had one speaker for thy 
last three quarters of an hour along witl! 
another individual who has asked about fiv’ 
supplementaries. I do feel that, surely th. 
government members, as well as the opposi_ 
tion, should have the opportunity to ask thi 
odd question. 

Mr. Chairman: We generally try to ge 
them finished off and take them in rotation’ 
Mr. Johnson. That’s what I have been doing 

Mr. Mackenzie: You’re not shy, John. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I would simply like b, 
move on and let somebody else have @ 
opportunity to ask a few questions. | 

Mr. Chairman: Are you finished? | 

Ms. Gigantes: As I understand it, whe | 
you get right down to tasking this govert 
ment how such a station gets regulated, th 
minister says it is regulated by the federe 
government. 

| 








Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t regulate CHC] 
right now. 


Ms. Gigantes: I understand that. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: We have not asked to 
egulate CHCH. All we are saying is, in 
neir satellite policy, which we are getting 
: mixed up with pay TV, the federal gov- 
mment and Telesat Canada could be mak- 
1g a hell of a lot better use of their very- 
igh-technology satellites that are sitting up 
aere in the sky with many of the channels 
lank. They should be leasing those channels 
» people like CHCH which would give 
»venue to Telesat Canada, a large portion 
' which is, after all, owned by the tax- 
ayers of Canada, and putting CHCH, or 
hhatever—I am only using that as an ex- 
mple—on to the satellite, into the remote 
‘eas or any area. I don’t know what you 
ill remote, but I live 85 miles from the 
N Tower and I can’t get anything like 
‘e service you get here in Metro Toronto. 
‘Ms. Gigantes: How are we going to keep 


| 


‘¢ US superstations from deciding what 
jogramming we get in North America then? 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: I think what we have 
len saying is that under the present cir- 
(mstances you are not, because they are 
jing to steal them. We have stations in 
irthern Ontario, especially now with dishes 
tat are beamed into those American satel- 
Iss, picking up the American stations and 
loadcasting them, even though they are 
it allowed to do so by the federal 


cvernment. 


Mr. Hobbs: The way you do it is to get 
“range of attractive Canadian services on 
t> satellites. I think that message comes 
ct pretty loud and clear in the brief on 
t» Canadian satellites. The people who own 
t» dishes are going to want to point at 
thm as opposed to some of the services 
ty are picking up now for lack of anything 
0 the Canadian satellite. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: They are pointing at 
Aanta now, because there is nothing else 
tre. The federal government really isn’t 
sipping them because it has nothing else to 
ge them. 

Mr. Hobbs: You can’t go in and control 
tl’ situation through the licensing of ground 
sitions or conditions of licence for cable 
“panies at the present time, because there 
sno viable alternative. The way you do 
«trol it, whether you are a_ provincial 
grernment or a federal government, is 
ough conditions of licence in terms of 
Innels to be carried, not necessarily the 
“tent of those channels. 


fr. Philip: On that very point, then, I 
wider if I can ask a supplementary? Would 
y agree or disagree with the Saskatchewan 











government's position which states that “To 
ensure the earliest and fullest possible de- 
velopment of Canadian services, the CRTC 
and the federal Department of Communica- 
tions must refrain from authorizing the im- 
portation and satellite carriage of US net- 
works or US broadcast channels.” Would you 
agree with that? Is that the position of the 
Ontario government? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think what you said 
there is the importation and carrying. From 
what I understand, you are saying they 
should refrain from the importation of US 
signals and putting them on the Canadian 
satellite. 

Mr. Philip: Yes. Would you agree with 
that or disagree with that? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I would say we have 
never agreed or suggested bringing in US 
stations and putting them on our satellite. 
What we did say in here is that US stations 
are coming in via microwave to many points 
now. The CRTC says a cable here in 
Toronto, or whatever, can have four US 
channels out of 25 or 30, whatever it is 
you can get. You can have four US 
channels, three commercial and one non- 
commercial if you are in Toronto, but if 
you are in Red Lake, because they don’t 
have a microwave way of getting them in 
there, you can’t have four US channels. 

What this paper here says is if four US 
channels are good for the goose in Toronto, 
they are good for the gander in Red Lake. 
Whether they come via satellite or whether 
they come via— 

Mr. Philip: Would you be willing to limit 
the satellite pickup in terms of US or for- 
eign content to that which southern Ontario 
is now at present receiving? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: What I am saying is, if 
the CRTC says in their wisdom there should 
only be four US channels broadcast on any 
cable system in Canada, or Ontario or 
wherever, then that should be—to go back 
to my earlier expression, good for the goose, 
good for the gander—it should be four for 
Toronto and four for Red Lake. It shouldn’t 
be four for Toronto and one for Elliot Lake. 
9:40 p.m. 

(Mr. Philip: Supposing then later on there 
is pressure, instead of bringing four into 
Toronto, to bring in 24? 

IMs. Gigantes: People will just put up the 
dishes in their backyards. ; 

Mr. Philip: What is your position then? 
The point is, are you willing at least to 
limit in some way, at least to the present 
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content, the importation of foreign-based 
TV programming which is in competition 
with our own? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I would say so, yes. 

Mr. Philip: Okay. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If I am going to say we 
are going to limit programs coming in from 
the United States—I mean, we don't get too 
many from Russia or Iran or wherever—but 
if we are going to limit the US programs 
coming in here, we have to make sure there 
are other programs available for the people 
to watch so they are not looking at test 
patterns. 


Mr. Philip: In your statement, on page ii 
of your report, it says: “Audience fragmenta- 
tion alone does no significant financial harm, 
only to the extent it results in actual loss 
of service. The onus is on those who possess 
such evidence to come forward and make 
their case.” You are not suggesting the addi- 
tion of additional US channels would in 
fact put an even greater onus on those 
Canadian broadcasters to prove their point? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: You only read half the 
paragraph. Mr. Hobbs, can you explain that 
one? 

Mr. Hobbs: Where three plus one is 
authorized, we are saying that it should be 
either microwave or a_ satellite. The 
technology in terms of the number of sta- 
tions is irrelevant.. In fact, it’s probably 
much more cost effective in some smaller 
communities if they can put in ground 
stations as opposed to having microwave 
costs. 

There are some markets where you have 
existing service, where you may have to 
provide some kind of mechanism to protect 
the guy who provides the local broadcast- 
ing. That is the only exception. The broad- 
cast industry has been going around for a 
long time saying that fragmentation is de- 
stroying the industry whereas the published 
reports indicate that a great many broad- 
casters are doing pretty well from the 
standpoint of profits or financially. 

That statement is really in reference to 
some blanket statements made by the 
broadcasters that we should not go ahead, 
and that really all we should have is one 
composite Canadian channel and that is all 
that should go up on the satellite. In essence 
it says you may have to look at specific 
markets. Some of the things you may have 
to look at are cross ownership, but that the 
onus is’ on the broadcaster to demonstrate 
financial harm and not just fragmentation, 
because you can’t necessarily equate frag- 


mentation, i.e., the splitting up of audiences, 
with financial harm. 

Mr. Philip: How long does that take to 
demonstrate? In other words do you wait 
until the guy goes bankrupt and then say, 
“Gosh, we shouldn’t have allowed that extra 
channel on.” Your experience in dealing with 
the CRTC, as I understand it, is there is 
considerable difference of opinion. It is 
bogged down now between the federal gov- 
ernment’s position on cable distribution sys- 
tems and that of the provinces. I want to get 
into that in a minute. We still haven't seen 
the draft report of the federal government. 
If you can provide it to the opposition, we 
would certainly appreciate it as I wasn’ 
able to obtain the report. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Which draft report is that! 


Mr. Philip: The February draft report by 
the federal government on cable systems. 


Mr. Gilbert: I am not aware of any— 


Mr. Philip: I will come back to that anc 
perhaps we can talk about it. Your experienc 
I am sure with the CRTC is that that is: 
very lengthy process. I guess my question i, 
why the onus is on those who already hav. 
the service or the licences to prove that the: 
are going to have financial damage, sinc, 
you are the people advocating a new service 
Surely those who are advocating the new sel 
vice have a certain onus on them to justif: 
that there is enough of a market out ther’ 
for all of them. 

Mr. Hobbs: I think the people who ar 
advocating more service are residents of th’ 
communities in northern and _ underserve' 
areas. : 
Mr. Philip: It isn’t the companies that wai 
to provide it? | 

Mr. Hobbs: To some extent. But the con; 
mittee has had a great number of submissio 
from community organizations that would I. 
willing to go it on a communal basis in tern 
of financing the cost of the type of grou 
delivery system, whether it is cable | 
whether it is a satellite ground station — 
conjunction with a low-power transmitter. | 
frankly think the demand for service is 0. 
coming as much from the companies 1{ 
volved as from the residents in underserv’ 
areas. The number of illegal ground station’ 
and they claim in BC they are going im | 
the rate of two a week—is highly indicati 
of the demand on the part of the consum 
of services as opposed to the industry pel — 

Ms. Gigantes: You talk about pay TV a 

ou talk about extensional services and sat’ 
lites and how satellites can be of benefit | 
our goal of extending broadcast services 
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emote regions. When you talk about satellite 
ervices, you say we will have our community 
atellite and will put up basic Canadian pro- 
ramming on that. What I don’t understand 
s the policy of the government. If we look 
lown the road we can see that in Toronto, 
jot an underserved community in any sense 
is we now know it, there is going to be pro- 
ramming that can be received on American 
atellite systems in the next 15 years by the 
yurchase of a dish which you place in your 
yackyard. 

I would like to know how the Ontario 
overnment views the goals of Canadian 
woadcasting and, in particular, what we want 
rom broadcasting in Ontario when that tech- 
ology is so close. What is the intent in 
srms of responsibility for content? How 
oes the government assume that respon- 
poality can be exercised in the light of what 
ve know is coming technically? 

_Mr. Gilbert When you get to that type of 
eration, you get right back to what we 
pe been saying right along, namely, that 
vere has to be better Canadian content. 
eople are going to want that Canadian con- 
ont and that programming has to compete 
ith the Americans. What we should be 
bing is trying io make it possible for Cana- 
ians, whether it be a public or private ser- 
ice, to produce better programs. 

| Ms. Gigantes: But how do you get the 
venues from that when systems are inter- 
ntionalP If the company that puts up the 
‘perstation the government supports— 


‘Hon. Mr. Snow: You are mixing everything 
> in such a mish-mash that I really don’t 


iow how to answer. 


Ms. Gigantes: I am trying to sort it out. If 
ere is a company in Nashville that puts out 
‘orts programs 24 hours a day of a very high 


dibre, where is the financial contribution 


i Canadian content that comes from that? 


f 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t see where there is 
iy if somebody picks it up illegally. 

‘Ms. Gigantes: It is not illegal. 

Mr. Hobbs: In terms of the kind of dishes 
ju are talking about in the backyard, there 
‘> going to remain limits on what you can 
ek up between now and the year 2000, 
Ith in terms of the satellite design and the 
Iwer related to it. It is directly related to 
t> size of the dish and what you can pick 
U. Nobody right now is saying that satellite- 
thome, i.e., with a dish on the home, is 
ging to replace cable systems of some sort 





1 terms of just the economics of scale 
tierent in cable systems in densely popu- 








lated areas, or even in terms of attaching a 
big ground station with scrambled signals in 
smaller communities, They are doing this in 
BC right now. You are going to have some 
people who can get around that. You apply 
it with licensing policies for your distribu- 
tion systems in terms of the signals that can 
be carried out. 

9:50 p.m. 


In terms of your illegals, you just point 
them wherever you want. They are going 
to be a minor part of the problem, They 
are not going to constitute a very large pro- 
portion. In fact, they are going to be mar- 
ginal in terms of the revenue-producing 
potential inherent in cable systems in your 
large market areas and even in your smaller 
market areas. So you are going to be based 
on subscribers. That is how you ensure you 
get the funding going into higher-quality 
Canadian programming: through revenue 
percentages, incentives, content regulations, 
quality points, or whatever type of single 
mechanism or combination of those that may 
be chosen as the best method of getting the 
funding in. 

Ms. Gigantes: That is what I am looking 
for, an economic analysis of those markets 
and the technologies involved. What are the 
revenue bases in terms of production? What 
revenue bases are generated? How do those 
economic markets relate to what is tech- 
nically on the horizon? Do you have back- 
ground documents at the Ontario level? 

Mr. Hobbs: The best place to get the full 
range of various economic analyses is in 
terms of the submissions that were made to 
the CRTC committee, because there are a 
variety of projections and revenues involved. 
It depends on what goes up. Right now, if 
you are talking about satellite, which is not 
necessarily the only delivery vehicle, it is not 
going to totally wipe out terrestrial, or cable, 
as the local distribution system. It depends 
on the range of services, on the number of 
channels of pay TV, on being able to test 
the consumer market. That is why people are 
talking about assessing the market potential. 


Ms. Gigantes: That is what I am wonder- 
ing whether Ontario has done for Ontario. 

Mr. Hobbs: We have done certain calcula- 
tions in terms of pay TV. Frankly, I think 
you can get the whole range of them in terms 
of the submissions. 

Ms. Gigantes: Have you made a submis- 
sion on the calculations you have made on 
Ontario pay TV? 

Mr. Hobbs: Not on that specifically, no. 
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Ms. Gigantes: Can we get background in- 
formation from the ministry on that assess- 
ment? I would find it enormously interesting. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We don’t have it. 


Mr. Hobbs: We have nothing in public 
form. 

Ms. Gigantes: Why worry about public 
policy in this area in this province when we 
don’t have the kind of background we can 
sit and reflect about, mull over and compare 
to submissions made by various applicants 
and market estimates and technical estimates 
being made? 

Mr. Hobbs: The basic assessment on the 
market that would subscribe to pay TV is 
anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent of the 
present cable subscribers. That is for one 
channel. 

Ms. Giganites: That tells us the degree of 
penetration you may get. It does not give an 
indication in terms of comparing one form 
of service to another form of service, and 
looking at what the potential revenues are, 
either private or public, and, therefore, the 
potential contribution to Canadian program- 
ming in terms of quality of content. 


Mr. Hobbs: The potential contribution de- 
pends on which mechanism you choose. 


Ms. Gigantes: That is what I would like 
to see, a set of these things developed on an 
Ontario ‘basis so that here in Ontario we 
could make an evaluation. What is it we 
want from an Ontario point of view? 


Mr. Hobbs: The sky’s the limit in terms 
of the kinds of calculations you can make, 
because it depends on the nature of the pay 
system. It depends on whether you are 
authorizing, and over what time frame, one 
Home Box Office type of channel, whether 
you are going to go to pay services where 
you are paying for delivery plus program- 
ming, whether you are talking about a per- 
centage of gross. 


Ms. Gigantes: But how can we say we 
have a policy when we don’t sit down and 
evaluate each of those and decide which is 
best in Ontario terms? 


Mr. Hobbs: It depends on whether you 
fee] that so much money has to go into pro- 
gram production, that in dollar terms, there 
is a specific objective. We have taken the 
position in the past that that is not the 
primary criterion. You simply cannot tell 
whether you are reaching the objective, which 
is to et more Canadian content, as the min- 
ister indicated, that people are going to want 
to watch. You can’t simply guarantee that by 
saying we have got to have so many million 


dollars going in, because you can get garbagy 
through simple dollar contributions to Cana’ 
dian programming. 

Essentially, in the Ontario position papers 
we have laid stress on giving incentives ti 
reach certain viewing levels, and the marke. 
will look after the money flowing in becaus. 
people are going to want to get, or going t. 
have to get that kind of Canadian progran 
production. You can’t put a dollar figure 0 
it. | 

Ms. Gigantes: Suppose we say we Can’: 
put a dollar figure on it. I can accept that, 
One can discuss the ins and outs of that wit) 
good and bad broadcasters, good and bai 
film production firms forever. Obviously ther. 
is a relationship between quality program 
ing and financial resources available. W_ 
can say simply that is true and we want t 
make sure there is sufficient funding so tha’ 
there will be good-quality Canadian pre: 
gramming. Fine. 

Given that objective, suppose we all accep. 
that, there are a whole range of possibilitie 
for the development of communications i 
the next five years or in the next 20 years i) 
this province. Which of the options, from th: 
Ontario point of view, is the best? I am nc 
talking about just the question of Canadia_ 
content on a national satellite. But which he 
the most public benefits, for example, i. 
generating revenues to the public quite apa 
fom whether they are putting it to Cane 
dian broadcasting or to highways? Which wi, 
tend to leave us in a situation where we ma) 
be totally subject to international satellit'! 
broadcasting superstations? Which will leav. 
us in the hands of Beil Canada? Which wi, 
leave us in the hands of Phil Lind and Te 
Rogers? Which combination of ways of 0 | 
ganizing these potentials do we want | 
choose? I can’t see how one can choose unt 
one sits down and works through the imp!) 
cations as far as one can establish them. 

Mr. Hobbs: I am not sure that anyor 
today, sitting here in 1980, has the prescienc 
in terms of the developments taking plac) 
to be able to sit down and set out in Vé) 
specific terms who should be providing wh | 
services on what industry-structured basis 
1990. I don’t think it can be done, Tl 
technological developments are simply takir | 
place so rapidly that it is impossible to pr 
scribe, in infinite detail, the world as — 
should exist. 

Some of our documents show the on 
way we are going to achieve that is throut, 
a monopoly. In terms of what is develop 
in the United States, where the approach | 
very much in the direction of permitty 











at you can construct some sort of electronic 


mpetition and diversity, I am not even sure 
7 
nat across the border. 


p.m. 


_As the minister and Mr. Gilbert have both 
hdicated, in the programming area you have 
) try to find a range of mechanisms, not just 
ie. You want to ensure that the maximum 
mount of money goes into competitive Cana- 
‘an programs or services. You can’t put all 
uur eggs in one basket, technologically, be- 
iuse the developments are coming on stream 
i quickly. It is preferable to go in the direc- 
on of allowing diversity and some competi- 
on. You don't know what the demand will 
for services that people have never seen. 
‘nere is a lot of talk about what is coming 
t stream, but those services are not here 
. If you do some surveys on pay TV, 
jople don’t know whether they want to 
sbscribe to it because they don’t know what 
iis. 
‘Hon. Mr. Snow: That is what I was going 
t say. I certainly am not sure, and I don’t 
tink anyone is, that when a pay-TV channel 
ges on stream, whether it be in Toronto or 
Inbuctoo, how many people are going to 
vnt to pay that extra number of dollars per 
rth, whether it is by program or by 
cimnel, to see that uninterrupted, no-com- 
‘cial television with no cigarette ads, no 
Cca Cola ads— 


Mr. Cunningham: 


on. Mr. Snow: —no federal government 
a}, no provincial government ads, no “yes” 
a’, no Larry Grossman ads—I don’t know 
hy much, Everybody is worrying about this 
gat golden pot that is there. I am not sure 
hw big this golden pot is at this time. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, I wil] thank 
tl minister— 





y 





No government ads.. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: On a point of privilege, 
\ Chairman: I think my two colleagues 
he would like to ask a couple of questions. 

As Gigantes: I was just going to thank 
th minister and his staff for all the informa- 
ti they have given us. I would suggest as 
ainal point that I think these proposed 
aplications and the intensity with which 
thie applications are being put in Ottawa 
Icates that he had better be optimistic 
alut the size of the pot. 

fr, Cunningham: Very briefly, Mr. Chair- 
M)\— 

‘on. Mr. Snow: Just to sum up there, I 
thk the interest we have in this matter is 
shyn by the fact we have made Mr. Hobbs 
avlable to the CRTC to be part of this 
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whole process for about the last three months. 
He has been travelling the world listening 
to submissions— 

Ms. Gigantes: 
up north, 


Mr. Cunningham: The minister cut me off 
at my knees, and I am now four foot-one. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If I were cut off at the 
knees, Eric, I would just be down to your 
size. Boy, if we cut you off, you wouldn’t be 
able to stand next to me. 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s right. I'll bite you 
on your ankle. 

Mr. Philip: From the shoulders up and 
not from the shoulders down, I am sure Mr. 
Cunningham is as big as the minister. 

Mr. Cunningham: With the referendum 
results in tonight it looks like 59 per cent for 
the no figure, and I think many of us will be 
very gratified. I think we are going to see 
editorials in the papers tomorrow, from the 
Oakville paper to the Toronto Star, suggest- 
ing that we have been given a second chance 
in this country in terms of Confederation. 
They will say it is going to be incumbent 
upon every legislature and, more specifically 
I suppose, the federal government, to re- 
negotiate our form of Confederation and 
amend our constitution. 

I certainly think that is going to accelerate 
this whole discussion of cable television much 
faster than you would anticipate. In terms of 
the federal government demonstrating a will- 
ingness to divest itself of certain areas of 
responsibility, this topic is going to be one 
area where they demonstrate that willing- 
ness in a very quick and tangible way. 

I realize there is going to be a meeting 
with the minister in September of this year 
to discuss this. I would only respectfully 
suggest—this being the lead province, in my 
view, on these discussions—that we accelerate 
those requests to see what could be done to 
move those meetings up even more quickly. 

I have several brief comments I would 
like to leave with you with regard to my 
point of view. — 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Can I reply to that one? 

Mr. Cunningham: Certainly. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Ontario certainly, and I 
think many of the other provinces, in the 
constitutional discussions at the communica- 
tions ministers’ level, at the constitutional 
ministers’ level and at the first ministers’ 
level, have put forward communications policy 
as one of the major items of constitutional 
reform. 

There have been varying degrees of agree- 
ment in principle between federal ministers 


Mushing along, they call it 
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and the province. The most recent was at the 
communications ministers’ conference here 
last October. There were some hard-fought 
discussions at that conference, but we did 
come out with some degree of agreement. 

A number of working committees were set 
up with provincial and federal representa- 
tives to work out papers and positions to put 
before the ministers at their next conference. 
I haven’t had an opportunity since the last 
federal election to meet with the present 
Minister of Communications. This is not be- 
cause we haven't tried. The last correspon- 
dence we had with Mr. Fox was that he was 
going to be tied up with the referendum 
matter in Quebec and he would have to defer 
any meeting until after that is over. But we 
do have a meeting set up in the near future. 

What I want to find out from him, as 
federal Minister of Communications, is 
whether we are starting off from where we 
left off with Mr. Macdonald, and before that, 
with Madame Sauve, or is this a new ball 
game and where do we start from here. I 
hope we can carry on from where we left off 
at the last meeting of ministers and the pro- 
grams the working groups are working on. I 
hope that at the next conference of first 
ministers, telecommunications matters will 
have a high priority, as you have said, and I 
think they will. 

Certainly Quebec has been very interested. 
They have taken a somewhat different angle 
and presented different demands than we 
have; but it is a subject of great interest to 
Quebec. 

Mr. Cunningham: I read your speeches, 
and I must say in a general sense I am at- 
tracted to the government position, especially 
as articulated by the deputy minister in his 
1978 speech to the annual meeting of the 
Canadian Cable Television Association. I 
view it not as a matter of if, but when, and 
I think the answer to the when is going to be 
very soon. I firmly believe that. 

Having said that, I do hope you will be in 
a position to respond to some of the ques- 
tions posed by Ms, Gigantes which are close 
to my own thoughts as they relate to the 
concentration of ownership in Ontario. I do 
hope that we see in a general sense some 
principles articulated as clearly as possible 
with regard to the concentration of owner- 
ship. In the sense of the media as a whole, 
I view it as being over concentrated, In 
newspapers we have a very significant pre- 
ponderance of large national and sometimes 
multinational holdings. This tends to pre- 
empt the independence that one would ex- 
pect in a municipality, in a locality. 


Very quickly you see, in terms of rad) 
stations and sometimes television station 
particularly in the United States, the acquis 


i 
| 


tion of the independents. You lose that loc 
flavour. It moves from being an owner-oper 
tor to a manager proposition, and the goa 
that you would expect from local ownersh 
are eroded. 
That brings me to my concern about tl 
disposition of these licences, these privileg” 
and trusts, at the conclusion possibly of tl 
willingness of the operator to operate. 7! 
analogy has to be, therefore, in very cle 
terms what goes on at the Ontario Highw: 
Transport Board when we grant a licenc 
which is a privilege and trust. The licence | 
usually expanded, and hopefully in this gre’ 
province of ours people prosper and ma. 
money and they profit. But that licence thy, 
is often sold for far more than the equipme) 
and the general assets of the company wou 
be worth. i 
10:10 p.m. ' 
It’s a sticky question, it’s a controvers 
type of question and it’s one that, I we, 
to be frank with you, I don’t have t, 
answer for. It’s one that’s going to beset 1 
though, very quickly because I think you ¢) 
| 





going to see that the federal government ¥ 
honour its commitments and will clea 
articulate, I would think in the not too d, 
tant future, that this will be our respor | 
bility. It’s one that I am sure we are capal) 
of looking after and one that we 7 


\ 


{ 





develop for the benefit of all the people 
Ontario. } 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Different positions w 
nut forward at the past conferences by Qi) 
bec and Ontario te some degree, a maj\ 
degree and, I guess, Gordon Carton, eA 
he was Minister of Transportation and Co 
munications, was the first minister to reé| 
put forward positions on communicatio| 
then followed up by John Rhodes for a y, 
or so and then by myself. i 

Quebec traditionally has wanted full o| 
trol over licensing of not only the cable s; 
tems but also the broadcast stations and cc | 
plete control over content, culture and 
that part of it, whereas we have basic | 
said that we have not wanted and not as) 
for control over that. We have not as). 
for control over the licensing of CFRB, C] 
CHCH and so on. : 

Basically our position has been that — 
hardware of distributing the signal f) 
house to house, which is really putting w 
master antenna and running a cable arou 
rather than having a little antenna on eV|— 


house, can best be handled and the need: 
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ne Ontario public can be best served by 
sgulating that at a provincial level. Then 
rere would not be a situation that we had 
couple of years ago when the CRTC was 
olding hearings into certain cable applica- 
ons in northwestern Ontario—Red Lake and 
ickle Lake, I believe and the hearings were 
ald in Halifax, Nova Scotia. It was pretty 
fficult for the people from Pickle Lake to 
spear and put forward their needs, whereas 
the province and our Ontario Telephone 
srvice Commission—or a revamped Ontario 
alephone Service Commission, which we 
ould need if we go into this new role— 
id ‘been holding those hearings, they would 
ive been in Kenora or at least in Thunder 
ay or somewhere in northwestern Ontario. 


Mr. Cunningham: One thing I sense from 
i speeches and your participation in the 














rious conferences, from Mr. Gilbert and 
bm what’s been said by all three parties, 
i that we are all generally on the same 
tick on this, May I say to you, as sincerely 
< I can, that I endorse this and I will do 

srything I can to accelerate this, because 
firmly believe it’s in the best interests of 
t2 people of Ontario, and if it’s only the first 
sp in developing more involvement, Say, 
¢ the part of the province then so be it. 

Frankly, I would prefer to take that first 
sp now, develop a structure, get the bugs 
of of that over the next four or five years, 
tramp whatever commission you are willing 
have to accommodate these licences, but 
g: on with it. What you do into the 1990s 
vl not be dictated by what I think, but 
nre likely by some technological develop- 
ve that I may not know of at the moment. 

don. Mr. Snow: One thing we have been 
cisidering very seriously is a new Ontario 
‘Tlecommunications Act and the staff has 
he doing considerable work on this to be 
1 a degree of preparedness if we get the 
-Castitutional reform. 

Mrs. Bielski, who is with us tonight, is 
clirman of the Ontario Telephone Service 
Cnmission, but operating at a level of 
Te lating three or four telephone systems in 
{! province. Obviously the whole system is 
‘Sing to have to be upgraded and revamped 
‘ifve are going to get into regulating all the 
cle systems in the province. 
| As a ministry of communications we are 
‘Tatively new in the business, because the 
‘Mustry was just formed in 1971, and the 
‘Mor emphasis of the ministry, until a couple 
(Ol years ago, was getting telephone com- 
‘Maications and the basic TV channel into 
athern Ontario, which we have been very 
Stressful at doing. We have telephone sys- 


} 
| 
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tems, either by microwave or by satellite into, 
if not every, practically every native com- 
munity. I have been in many of them myself 
in Winisk, Port Severn, Big Trout, Attawa- 
piskat and so on. We were at Father Pepin’s 
home in Fort Albany. We were in there hav- 
ing a cup of coffee with him one afternoon, 
the deputy and I, and what was the name of 
the program? 
Mr. Gilbert: Howdy Doody. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Howdy Doody was on the 
colour TV, which is quite a difference to the 
communications those people had a few years 
ago. So we have been very successful in get- 
ting that type of communications into the 
north. That we have conquered. The next 
phase is to give them two channels, three 
channels or four channels to look at if they 
want, 


Mr. Gilbert: One of the best examples of 
how good programming will sell, good Cana- 
dian programming, is that Father Pepin made 
the comment to me when I said, “I guess you 
are interested in watching the Toronto Argo- 
nauts or something like this?” the said, “No, I 
want to see the Montreal Canadiens on 
Saturday night.” At that time the Montreal 
Canadiens were in the class of national league 
hockey— 


Mr. Cunningham: That wasn’t that long 
ago. 

Mr. Gilbert: I think that’s the best example, 
Ms. Gigantes, of how a good program will 
sell. 


Mr. Cunningham: I would defer to Mr. 
Riddell, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Riddell: On the subject of telephones, 
do you feel there is a need for amendments 
to the Telephone Act, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We just passed one a little 
while ago, but a minor one, of course. 


Mr. Riddell: I don’t think it was since 
April 2, 1980, but there has apparently been 
some correspondence between the Ontario 
Telephone Service Commission and the vari- 
ous municipal telephone systems, and I be- 
lieve that the commission sent a notice to all 
municipal telephone systems with respect to 
the filing of subscribers’ schedules. 

There was one sent to the Hay Municipal 
Telephone System back in the latter part of 
1978 and it responded to that letter. The indi- 
cation by the manager of the Hay system was 
that they couldn’t vouch for the complete- 
ness or accuracy of the list enclosed as he 
wasn’t familiar with the actual responsibilities 
of the subscriber as set forth in the Telephone 
Act, nor was he certain which properties 
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actually had subscribers’ rights and obliga- 
tions assigned. Also, he was not certain of the 
ownership of the lands as of September 30, 
1978, but to the best of his knowledge the list 
was correct. 

He went on to say: “According to the dis- 
cussions I have had with various municipal 
system managers, the records of subscribers of 
other systems are about in the same condition 
as ours. There seems to be much confusion as 
to the rights and obligations of subscribers, 
the properties that had been subdivided or 
that have had no telephone service for years. 
The present Telephone Act certainly does not 
give explicit answers to most of the problems. 
Coupled with inaccurate and incomplete 
records, these conditions certainly would lead 
to a lawyers’ field day in the courts if a mu- 
nicipal system were to be sold under the 
present Telephone <Acct.. 

“It’s my humble opinion that management 
of most municipal telephone companies would 
prefer to have the ownership of the compa- 
nies transferred to the initiating municipal- 
ities and operate it as a discrete enterprise 
directly under the control of the council of the 
initiating municipality or under the control of 
an elected commission from the various 
municipalities served by the company. The 
problems of a subscriber-owned municipal 
telephone system under the present Tele- 
phone Act certainly are complex and much 
discussion on legal and moral obligations must 
be had prior to rewriting the Telephone Act 
if this type of ownership was to be 
maintained.” 

That was in 1978. In April 1980, again a 
letter went from the secretary-registrar of the 
Ontario Telephone Service Commission with 
respect to the filing of subscriber schedules 
and drew to their attention that every officer 
of a system who authorizes or acquiesces in 
any default in making a return under sub- 
section 1 is guilty of an offence and on sum- 
mary conviction is liable to a fine of not 
more than $50 for each day during which 
the default continues. 


10:20 p.m. 


Once again the manager of the Hay Munic- 
ipal Telephone System wrote back and said: 
“Please be advised the undersigned has been 
unable to locate among the records of the 
Hay Municipal Telephone System a complete 
and accurate subscriber schedule suitable for 
filing with the commission. Please refer to 
my letter to the commission dated January 
25, 1979.” That is the one I read part of 
a little earlier. He goes on, “Also with re- 
spect to your letter dated April 4, 1980, I 


personally detest being threatened by the 
commission for failure to comply with an ac 
as outdated and inapplicable as this present 
Telephone Act.” 

Who is wrong? Is this guy whistling up the 
creek without a paddle, as you made refer. 
ence to earlier on, or is there a need for < 
change in the Telephone Act? | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I think we all recognize 
the Telephone Act is an old act. I think the 
last major update was about 1954. We hav 
done, as I recall, a policy and legislative Te. 
view of the independent telephone industn. 
of Ontario outlining the issues. This is a docu 
ment I tabled at the annual meeting of th 
Ontario Telephone Association in Peter, 
borough about a month ago. I went over i: 
with the industry and asked it to have th’ 
input back by October or November with : 
view to a complete update of the act. 

I can’t answer the specific points in thi 
schedule that you are asking about. Mr 
Bielski, can you answer? Maybe Mrs. Bielsk. 
the chairman of the Ontario Telephon 
Service Commission, would come up to th 
table and take the microphone and try t, 
answer you specifically. 

Mrs. Bielski: Mr, Chairman, what we hav, 
asked for is a schedule showing the numbe 
of subscribers at the beginning of the fisci 
year, the number of deletions or additions « 
subscribers during the year and the reaso 
why subscribers have been added or delete: 
The reason we have asked for this is we hav’ 
noticed from looking back over the last 1] 
years of the annual reports filed by the muni 
ipal systems, that the number of subscribe! 
varies in some companies quite substantiall 

If you look at section 60 of the Telephor 
Act, there are certain provisions for the d 
letion of subscribers.. They would have to 0 
tain the approval of the commission. VW 
have only given approval, I believe it w 
in 1977, for the deletion of three subscribe: 
from one system. There are a lot of su 
scribers who have been deleted without t’ 
approval of the commission. | 

The problem that arises is if the syste 
is sold you are going to have a lot of su 
scribers coming out of the woodwork 2) 
you are going to be having a field day, © 
you suggested, for lawyers as to who is 4 
is not a subscriber. Through trying to 
these schedules, we are trying to get t 
companies to fix up their records so t 
know who the subscribers are. It is very i. 
portant for a subscriber to know who is’ 


; : ; { 
subscriber, because there is money involv 


| 


Hon. Mr. Snow: May I ask, Mrs. Biels 
what is the definition of a subscriber? 












Mrs. Bielski: It is in section 1(1)(e) 
the Telephone Act. It is basically a per- 
n who has originally signed a petition to 
ild a telephone system and has pledged 
Js land as a security to a municipality which 
Js raised the money to build a municipal 
stem, That is basically what a subscriber 
I suppose the problem flows from the fact 
tat the original farmer had a piece of land 
ad he subscribed that piece of land, and 
cer the years that land has been divided. 
_ who is the subscriber? Does it flow with 
a 





+ land, or does each person who bought 
piece then become a subscriber? I think 
tit is where the problem lies with many 
othese systems. 

don. Mr. Snow: They are not what I 
wuld think of as a subscriber, which is the 
pson who has a telephone in his house and 
p’s a monthly bill. 

Mfrs. Bielski: No, no, it is a very special 
dinition, Mr. Minister, in reference to mu- 
nipal systems. It is like the shareholder. 
T> subscriber is the owner of the system 
at, the municipality ‘holds the system in 
trt. It is like a co-operative. 

Ton. Mr. Snow: How many of those mu- 
nipal systems do we have now? I think it 
is this book. 

Mrs. Bielski: Fourteen. 

Ir, Cunningham: One less today, though. 

irs, Bielski: No. 

fr. Riddell: I see that time is going on 
an, I won't deal any more with it, but this 
felw was annoyed. I think one of the rea- 
so; he was annoyed was when he wrote the 
mp to the commission on January 25 he 
reived no kind of acknowledgement or re- 
pl\ whatsoever to that letter, then all of a 
sullen another letter from the commission 
coies along in April 1980. As he indicated, 
he; just unable to locate among the records 
of he Hay Municipal Telephone System a 
coiplete and accurate subscriber schedule 
suible for filing with the commission. 
Aparently it is just abolutely impossible. 

‘© went on to say, “Please refer to my 
letr to the commission dated January 25, 
19, copy attached, to which I have had 
no eply.” I suppose that was one of the 
this that ticked him off a little. 

ht me just go on to two other short 
quitions. What were the results of the 
OIC notice of public hearing with regard 
ton agreement of sale of assets of Com- 
muty Telephone Company of Ontario 
Linted to Bell Canada? Has Bell Canada 
foe ae the assets of Community Tele- 
pner 
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Mrs. Bielski: The agreement has been ap- 
proved, I believe the transfer takes place on 
May 27. 


Mr. Riddell: That will be good riddance 
so far as a number of subscribers who have 
written to me are concerned. I guess the 
service that was being given at the last by 
Community Telephone was deplorable. 

What progress is being made by your 
ministry in the intervention of increased 
rates proposed by Bell Canada? 


Hon. Mr, Snow: There is no progress yet. 


Mr. Hobbs: The hearing begins next Tues- 
day, May 27. 

Mr. Riddell: I trust you people are going 
to— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: First of all, the interim 
request was denied. The request for an im- 
mediate interim increase of seven per cent, 
I believe it was, was denied by the Cana- 
dian Radio-television and Telecommunica- 
tions Commission. The main hearing for the 
application for increased rates has not started 
yet. 

Mr. Riddell: I trust, Mr. Minister, you 
have received letters from your various 
councils, as I have, opposing these rates and 
asking that it be looked into. I just wondered 
how we were getting along intervening in 
that regard. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As I said in the House, 
we will be intervening. We will have a rep- 
resentative. Mr. Hobbs could tell you the 
details better than I could, but we will be 
intervening at those hearings. It has always 
been Ontario’s position, at least, in the last 
five years since I have been here, that we 
have intervened at all Bell rate applications 
and have tried to test the evidence put for- 
ward by Bell Canada. 

We question it, question their construction 
programs, their investment programs, the 
level of service they are providing, their 
improved service in rural areas, and bring 
all their evidence before the CRTC, which 
must make the decision as to the level of 
revenue increase that that Bell Canada needs 
to supply the service. That is the role we 
will be taking again. This time, because the 
requested increase is substantially more than 
it has ever been in the past, naturally every- 
one is taking a closer look at this request. 


Mr. Riddell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I see my time has expired. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Philip, you will be on 
first thing in the morning. The committee 
will meet at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 10:10 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


(concluded) 


_ Mr. Chairman: The committee will come 
to order. All groups are represented. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Could I have one second, 
Mr. Chairman, just before we start? I regret 
I didn’t do this last night. As the committee 
members may be aware, Mr. Hugh Adcock, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Transportation 

and Communications, will be retiring. He 
has been with us every session during the 
estimates until today. I believe he had to 
be in North Bay today. Mr. Adcock will be 
retiring from the ministry at the end of 
June. How many years has he been with the 
ministry? He hasn’t as many years of service 
_as Mr. Humphries had, but— 

__ Mr. Gilbert: He’s been with the ministry 
since 1948. 


_ Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s 32 years he has 
been with the ministry. I am sure, even in 
his absence, the members would like to pay 
tribute to him for his many years of service. 
‘His replacement, effective— 

Mr. Gilbert: June 1. There will be a slight 
overlap. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: —June 1 is Mr. David 
Hobbs. He will be assuming the new duties 
as assistant deputy minister in research and 
development. . 


Mr. Chairman: If Mr. Hobbs gets along as 
well as his predecessor did for 32 years, he 
will surely be rewarded at that time. 


_ Hon. Mr. Snow: In addition to his new 
duties, Mr. Hobbs will still be maintaining 
aan responsibilities in the communications 
Jeld. 

Mr. Philip: I would like to express our 
4ppreciation for Mr. Adcock’s 32 years of 
devotion to the public in Ontario, I don’t 
think the minister would be offended if I 
say I hope the minister doesn’t spend that 
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amount of time in his post. But we are 


eae pleased with the excellence of the 
stair. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sorry you can’t feel 
that way. 


On vote 2609, communications program: 


Mr. Philip: I would like to review a 
couple of things that I thought I heard the 
minister saying yesterday on the communica- 
tions matter. I would like to review it with 
him to make sure I understand his position 
correctly, since I don’t have the Instant 
Hansard to go back to. It’s unfortunate when 
we have estimates immediately the morning 
after a late-night sitting, because it is im- 
possible to get the Hansards. 

As I understand it, the minister agrees 
that there should be at least a basic service 
provided to all the people of Ontario in- 
cluding CBC and the alternate national net- 
works. He would not expand or be in favour 
of an expansion of more American network 
TV other than that which is presently being 
received by the people in southern Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I thought I was quite 
specific. In the presentations that we have 
made to Canadian Radio-television and Tele- 
communications Commission, we have basi- 
cally said that regardless of the mode of 
transmittal of the signal, if there’s a restric- 
tion—which I don’t oppose—such as they have 
now to the four US channels on cable, for 
instance, here in Toronto, they should allow 
four channels or similar service to all areas 
of the province, whether it comes via satel- 
lite or not. — 

In other words, what we are saying is 
that in Red Lake, or wherever, where they 
may have a cable system and a satellite dish 
they should have the same number of chan- 
nels as Toronto. Some of those areas are 
illegally receiving signals from the American 
satellites. I understand it is technically 
illegal, although I don’t think anything is 
being done to stop it. We have been saying 
it should be legal for them to have the 
same number of US signals on their channels 
as do the systems in southern Ontario. 
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Mr. Philip: Okay. The minister also be- 
lieves the system of pay TV should be de- 
veloped and that revenues from pay TV and 
other programming should not be used to 
subsidize other secondary services. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know what you 
mean by— 

Mr. Philip: One pay TV system should not 
be used to subsidize another pay TV service. 
Is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Yes, I would say that’s 
correct. I think there have to be funds from 
pay TV going to programming, to the devel- 
opment and creation of more Canadian con- 
tent programming. We don’t think the 
revenue from pay TV should be used to 
subsidize ancther delivery system. 


Mr. Philip: Okay. In addition to that, 
you also say that those interested in dis- 
tributing services via satellite should be 
permitted to do so, and that includes Ameri- 
cans or non-Canadians who may wish to use 
Telesat. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: No, I don’t think we have 
ever said that at all. 


Mr. Philip: Well, fairly clearly in your 
recommendations, it doesn’t state that it’s 
Canadians. It says: “Those interested in 
distributing services via satellite should be 
permitted to do so and this will ensure wide- 
spread availability of optional programming 
services.” 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We specifically mention 
a number of services that we foresee doing 
that, like CHCH, Global, CITY, TVOntario 
and so on. We outline them and there’s no 
multilingual TV. We say those are in pref- 
erence to distribution of US stations via 
satellite. 


Mr. Philip: In that context, though, you 
are talking about the basic system, are you 
not? 

Interjection. 


Mr. Philip: Maybe you had better tell us 
what your basic system is that you are saying 
should be iguaranteed, if you like, on the 
satellite. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What is that exactly? Mr. 
Hobbs, are you familiar with thatP 


Mr. Hobbs: I think you are reading the 
summary of the recommendations. In the 
context of the policy document, it’s laid 
out there should be a basic service available, 
CBC and alternate Canadian network, and 
an educational service that is available to 
as many Canadians as can receive it. In 
addition, a satellite should be used to deliver 


a range of supplementary services, whether 
they be of a super-station type which are 
financed through advertising or packages 
which are financed as a result of subscriber 
fees. That’s over and above the basic service, | 
The basic service may be delivered by satel- 
lite or by terrestrial means and in terms of 
the other services, the ideal means of delivery. 
is by satellite. — | 


10:20 a.m. | 


Pay TV, in terms of the conventional | 
Home Box Office and Showtime, is some- 
thing that should be dealt with quite apart | 
from this in terms of maximizing the flow 
of funds in the Canadian program produc- 
tion. But there is a definite distinction be- | 
tween the basic floor service that should be | 


| 


made available. | 

You mentioned subsidies last night. The 
government of Ontario subsidizes the de- 
livery of TVOntario in the same way that 
the federal government does. It may be that. 
the federal government is going to have to 
provide a little bit more in terms of subsidy | 
to get CTV available, although there have. 
been some proposals that have come to the. 
CRTC that would, in effect, make CTV 
available without that having to happen. So 
there is a differentiation between the floor 
service that everyone should have and a 
range of alternate services that should be) 
delivered. 

It was suggested that people should be. 
permitted to put their services on television | 
I think I mentioned last night that in the 
document there is a pretty substantial sec. 
tion that deals with satellite policy and, ir 
particular, with the policy and the financia’ 
restrictions which to date have preventec) 
anybody but the CBC from going on te 
Canadian satellites. | 

Regarding the specific phrase you hav. 
read out, it is implicit in there, in terms 0. 
what goes before it, that it refer to Cana | 
dians. Canadian service producers, in term, 
of relaxing the restrictions and changing th. 


restrictions, should be permitted to go | 


| 


But there is a very explicit statement in th. 
document that says Canadian satellites shoul | 
not be used for the delivery of America 
channels. 

Mr. Philip: I see that distinction. | 

Mr. Gilbert: Excuse me, Mr. Philip. Rea 
ing from page eight to page 11, about whic 
services should be extended, we talk her 
about what amounts to the basic servic. 
Then, starting on page 11, we go to the of 
tional services. I think that explains whi 
we have summarized at the end. 
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_ Mr. Lane: Mr. Minister, this is always go- 
ing to thave to be a shared situation between 
the province and the federal government, is 
it not? We all want better services in north- 
ern Ontario, but it is still going to require a 
co-ordinated effort by yourself and other 
provincial and federal ministers. I don’t 
understand one minister or one government 
becoming totally responsible for these ser- 
vices, do youP 

_ Hon. Mr. Snow: I think traditionally the 
federal government has regulated broadcast- 
ing. Our role in this matter up to this stage 
has basically been putting Ontario’s position 
forward to the federal government very 
strongly on behalf of the people of Ontario 
about what we need in services. I put for- 
ward about four or five different papers to 
the federal-provincial communications minis- 
ters conference, and we were all sitting 
around the table there. 

! There was a substantial paper on pay TV 
dolicy and a paper on satellite policy. 

| The satellites in Canada are owned by 
Telesat Canada, which is partly owned by 
he federal government. Do we still have a 
ninor share? 

_ Mr. Hobbs: Yes, through Ontario North- 
and. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Through Ontario North- 
and Communications we have a very minor 
aterest. Then the Trans-Canada Telephone 
lystem—Bell and all the other telephone SyS- 
ems—have a major share in Telesat Canada, 
ecause one of the main uses of the satellite 
s for telephone voice message transmission. 
0 we have put our position forward that we 
ave a big investment in satellites, we have 
ery excellent satellites and they should be 
‘etter utilized to make a much broader range 
f television programming available to all 
ae remote areas of the province. 

We have CBC going into a lot of these 
‘mote areas via microwave now, but still it 
_to these remote communities that can only 
st one channel. They would like a variety 


Is 


* channels, 


Mr, Lane: So it is certainly your job to put 
mth the idea— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The hardware is basically 
master antenna. A cable TV system in 
lliot Lake to me is not unlike putting a 
aster antenna on the top of an apartment 
ulding and feeding the signal to the 100 
‘ites or 500 suites in that apartment build- 
'g. That’s a master antenna. A cable TV Sys- 
™ is basically the same thing. It is a signal 
tit is fed in many cases from the master 
‘tenna to different systems via microwave 


and so on. They pick up those signals off 
the air. 

They may bring them in direct by micro- 
wave as well, and put them on their cable 
systems, and then they offer the supplemen- 
tary non-broadcast services of the type you 
see here in Toronto. You can get the airways, 
weather, the stock market and the shopping 
basket and all these so-called non-broadcast- 
ing services which the cable TV companies 
offer in addition to straight TV signals. 

Mr. Lane: Do you see a part for the Minis- 
try of Culture and Recreation in helping to 
provide the kind of programming that many 
people would like to see? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is through the Ministry 
of Culture and Recreation and the Ministry 
of Education that we have TVOntario, That 
signal is available to the vast majority of the 
population in Ontario now via microwave and 
low-power transmitters. I think that signal is 
sent to Timmins and Sudbury and to the 
Thunder Bay area and other places via micro- 
wave. It is through agreements with Bell 
Canada and other microwave systems that 
they rent space to take their signal; then it is 
broadcast at the other end or fed to the 
cable systems. This, of course, is subsidized 
heavily because there is no advertising rev- 
enue on that channel. But we feel that 
should be part of the basic service to all 
citizens of Ontario. 

Mr. Lane: That was my feeling, that it was 
going to be a co-ordinated effort between you 
people and the feds and with several minis- 
tries involved. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: But we still have that on 
satellite now through sort of an experimental 
agreement with Communications Canada, 
whereby the TVO signal from Toronto is 
transmitted via microwave to Ottawa. It is 
picked up at their communications research 
centre at Ottawa and beamed up to the satel- 
lite. One of the channels on the satellite, one 
of the transponders, is being used for TVO, 
and then that is beamed down and there are 
some 40-odd: dishes that we have located 
across northern Ontario. Some of those dishes 
are tied into small cable systems; others are 
individual receiving dishes in the backyards of 
homes. 


Mr. Lane: One of those dishes is tied into 
the cable system in my home town, as a 
matter of fact. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am sure we could give 
you a list of the 40 or 45 locations where 
these dishes are. But this is all part of an 
experimental program with the federal Minis- 
ter of Communications to test out the use of 
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satellites as a means of getting signals into 
these remote areas. 


Mr. Philip: I would like to refer the minis- 
ter to page 15, item 3, of his brief to the 
CRTC on the extension of service. It says, 
“Pay television should provide new markets 
for Canadian programs, new sources of rev- 
enue for Canadian program producers and 
new pools of investment funds for Canadian 
program production.” 


10:30 a.m. 


I would like to ask him to address himself 
to the last two phrases: new sources of rev- 
enue for Canadian program producers and 
new pools of investment funds for Canadian 
program production. I have not heard any- 
thing you or your deputies have said so far 
in the estimates that tells me how this is 
going to be brought about, and I cannot see 
anything within this CRTC brief that spells 
out the process. Would you tell us how those 
funds get from pay TV into the new sources 
of revenue for Canadian program producers? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The submission that we 
have put in there happens to be the agreed- 
upon objectives by the federal and provincial 
committees that have been working with the 
task force that has been set up with repre- 
sentatives from the 10 provinces and the 
federal government. 

Last fall, at our conference, we submitted 
a provincial position paper or provincial ob- 
jectives. The federal minister submitted a 
similar document of federal objectives. There 
were not too many differences but there were 
some, so we asked our senior staff to work 
on coming up with a common set of objec- 
tives. I believe what we have in our paper 
happens to be the exact wording of the 
agreed-upon federal-provincial objectives. I 
believe with those objectives there will be 
requirements. 

Dave Hobbs was sitting on that committee 
and he may have some idea how the CRTC 
committee is going to come down in its 
recommendations on pay TV. I think through 
the normal market mechanism, a pay TV 
tation or channel is going to have to have 
that Canadian programming and it is going 
to have to pay program producers to create 
that program. 

Mr. Philip: Supposing in the pay TV 
program that I have there is a Cassius Clay 
fight and one particular distributor specializes 
in fights. I happen to enjoy the boxing 
matches but that is beside the point. How 
does some of that revenue get from the fights 
inte anything other than providing bigger 
and better fight programs? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I do not know the intn- 
cacies of the broadcast industry in detail, but. 
it would be my belief that if a pay TV 
operator is going to put on some special fight, 
he is going to pay the promoters or the pro- 
ducers of that fight a sum to carry it. | 

Mr. Philip: Those producers may be in 
the States. It may be in Atlanta. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The fight may be in the’ 
States too. | 

Mr. Philip: How can you talk about 
promoting Canadian production and then say 
that the production, in fact, means paying 
US producers? That is contradictory. } 

Mr. Hobbs: Mr, Philip, it is not. There are’ 


two elements to a pay TV system: there is’ 
the local delivery system, which is cable and. 
it may, in some areas, be scrambled over the: 
air, but somebody also has to put together 
packages of programs that would be de- 
livered in much the same way as a television. 
broadcaster. 

CTV today purchases programming in the 
United States, which may be a Cassius Clay. 
fight, but your distributors, the people who 
put together program packages are going to, 
be Canadian. If it is a sports network, undet, 
the terms of the Broadcasting Act the owner- 
ship must be predominantly Canadian, | 
don’t think there have been any suggestion: 
in the discussions related to pay TV or tc 
satellite delivery or what have you that the’ 
predominantly Canadian ownership aspect ol 
the distribution should be changed. 

When you have a distributor it is muct! 
the same as having a conventional broad 
caster today, it is a corporate entity, and you, 
can get the flow of funds to move, as I thin!’ 
we mentioned last night, in one of two direc 
tions. You either set up a tightly controllec 
government monopoly in Ottawa, or you gt 
in an opposite direction of having some de 
gree of competition that relies on the market 

Your mechanism, which ‘has yet to b 
worked out by any government, could eithe 
be a simple content quota which people hav, 
to purchase, and which has proven to be | 
pretty ineffective system so far, or a qualit | 
type indicator, as they have in Australia. O' 
you can go to a percentage of revenues or t| 
incentives based on viewing targets. But th. 
basis, in order to achieve any of those mecl 
anisms, relates to distributors having to pw 
chase high quality Canadian programminy 

Given that those requirements are ther’ 
the funds have to flow to Canadian progral 
producers. People are going to continue t 
purchase American programming from th | 
States, but as long as you have a corporal, 
entity that is distributing in Canada tl 





echanism is there, depending on whatever 
pecific formula is selected to ensure that 
larying degrees of funds go into Canadian 
rogram production. 
Saskatchewan, right now, has pay TV and 
- is purely American. They have subscribed 
9 these federal-provincial objectives that ‘Mr. 
now referred to, but I don’t think they have 
ny better idea of the precise or best mech- 
nism for ensuring that funds flow into 
Janadian content. 
‘ Ontario has indicated) a preference for 
stablishing audience viewing levels, and in 
rder to get that the people who distribute 
ie programs are going to have to put money 
ato high quality Canadian programming. If 
lere are incentives attached to that in 
erms of taxes, in much the same way as 
ae Canadian Film Development Corporation 
achieved a certain degree of resurgence 
1 the Canadian film industry, part of that 
all be dealt with in the hearings related to 
anadian content later in the year. 
Mr. Philip: I think there is a difference. 
, Saskatchewan, the people of Saskatchewan 
wn the system and, therefore, have some 
mtrol over what goes on in that system. 
hey have some control over how the reve- 
aes are being spent and how those revenues 
in be funnelled back into the producing of 
iskatchewan, or at least Canadian, content. 
Of the options you outlined, which ones 
‘e you arguing for? Which one are you 
vouring in your negotiations at the com- 
jmications ministers conferences? 


Mr. Hobbs: In the pay TV documents 
tat have come out so far, and also in the 
(tension of service document and in several 
stements the minister has made, there is 
preference expressed for establishing audi- 
ce viewing levels and having incentives 
tached. If they are going to reach those 
tgets they have to get Canadian program- 
mg which, as the minister said last night, 
(nadians are going to want to watch. 
lankly, that is substantially the same broad 
éproach as Mr. Fox has recently indicated, 
Ith in his letter in the Star last night and 
ihis initial policy speech, 

Mr. Philip: Explain to us briefly how the 
alience viewing level system would work 
tiprovide more Canadian content. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: My God, I don’t know 
bw many times you have to explain or say 
Snething. 





| 





Mr. Philip: As many times as we ask. That 
i’vour job. You are here for a certain period 
Otime to answer questions of the members 
othe Legislature. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: All members. Anyway, 
regardless of that, we have said we do not 
agree with the straight philosophy of saying 
that a pay TV system must have 20 per cent, 
40 per cent or 60 per cent Canadian content 
if you don’t put any requirement as to 
whether people want to watch that content. 
You can make Canadian content up out of 
the poorest programming possible and fill up 
50 per cent of your air time with things 
that nobody wants to watch. 

But if you say you must have 50 per cent 
Canadian viewer participation—and they have 
this system where they rate and monitor 
every program and can tell you how many 
people watch the hockey broadcasts every 
night, or the Gong Show or whatever it is— 
if you make a requirement that they must 
have viewer participation then they will have 
to have good, high quality Canadian pro- 
gramming that the people will want to 
watch, rather than telling them they have 
to watch, in order to get that viewer. 

10:40 a.m. 


Mr. Philip: That sounds very much like 
the argument the American networks make 
for appealing to the lowest common deno- 
minator in getting the widest viewing 
audience. 

Mr. Gilbert: I think, Mr. Philip, we are 
right back to that basic argument. Let’s face 
it, there is always argument about whether 
the government actually has to own the 
system or whether it can get the same ob- 
jective by using the market combined with 
a regulated system. That is really what the 
argument is here, is it not? 

Ms. Gigantes: There is a difference. There 
are two possible obiectives and, clearly, as 
we have had this discussion here, there is 
no acceptance on the part of this govern- 
ment. There should be an objective that 
public revenues be generated by the opera- 
tion of these new technical means of com- 
munications. 

Mr. Gilbert: It is built into this— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Not the way she is saying 
it. She is talking about public revenue. She 
wants a publicly owned crown corporation 
to run pay TV, that’s what she wants, Her 
philosophy and ours are somewhat different. 

Ms. Gigantes: If you are going to have 
American programming and Canadian view- 
ing audiences, you should look to reap reve- 
nue benefits for public purposes here in 
Canada. There is a difference, the minister 
is quite correct. 

Mr. Gilbert: It depends on how you so- 
called reap it. 
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Ms. Gigantes: There are two objectives 
possible. One is to have a general objective 
increasing Canadian content. You are de- 
scribing one methodology based on an audi- 
ence share for Canadian programming which 
would provide the requirement for the dis- 
tributing of programming in Canada, to have 
a Canadian audience of a certain size for 
Canadian programming. Through that meth- 
odology you would try to ensure there was 
enough good content in Canadian program- 
ming. It doesn’t rule out the fact, of course, 
that one can have nothing but sports in 
that Canadian programming. 

Mr. Hobbs: Sure it does. 

Mr. Philip: How? 

Ms. Gigantes: What has the broadest na- 
tional appeal? 

Mr. Hobbs: The licensing function of distri- 
butorships. It is not totally open to the market. 
In fact, no one at the present time— 


Ms. Gigantes: You are describing a more 
sophisticated kind of regulation. 


Mr. Hobbs: No one is suggesting, or has 
suggested in any submission or what have you 
in Canada, that pay TV be only sports. In 
fact, there has been a considerable amount 
of discussion about the need for anti-siphon- 
ing laws to ensure what is delivered essentially 
free, that is the Stanley Cup, the Grey Cup 
and the network and various other kinds of 
sports attractions, is not siphoned off into 
pay TV systems, that those are still delivered 
through your basic service. 

The primary onus of the submissions on 
pay TV has been geared to high quality 
entertainment, primarily in the movie specials 
area. When you are asking people to dip 
into their pockets, as the minister says, Foi 
is just garbage nobody is going to buy it. So 
the onus is primarily on entertainment pro- 
gramming, much the same as is delivered 
right now by Home Box Office and Show- 
time, with variations geared to the Canadian 
market and obviously a lot more Canadian 
content. 


Mr. Cunningham: Another point you should 
consider is that you outline very clearly a 
promise of performance. If the licensee does 
not live up to it and does not respect it, then 
the caveat, is removal of privilege and trust. 
That is something that should be outlined 
very clearly in the rules of the game right 
from the start. 

My understanding of the current CRTC 
experience is that very rarely, if ever, is a 
TV licence revoked or a penalty incurred. The 
same thing holds for radio stations. I think 
they have taken courses in fear and intimida- 


tion at the licence review which occurs every 
two years or whatever. | 

Ms. Gigantes: The camel and the ten 
routine. | 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s right. The people 
come hat in hand with their submissions t 
the CRTC and explain what a wonderful jol 
they have done. In many instances they hav. 
done a wonderful job. They are all very grati’ 
fied, financially somewhat lighter by way Oo 
a communications lawyer after the hearing: 
but they walk away licence in hand. 

I would think 95 per cent of the licence 
holders deserve to retain their licences bu 
rarely, if ever, is a licence removed. Th 
process is really a sham. It is an exercise, | 
work-generating type of proposition that th 
communications lawyers love. Invariably th’ 
licensees are happy, because they do leav. 
with their licences and continue to operat 
which is fine. I suppose the bureaucrats gee 
up for another year of it. 

Maybe I am overly cynical, I don't knov. 
but I can think of several occasions when | 
am very upset with the abuse of that priv’ 
lege and trust that somebody else has that | 
can’t readily have necessarily. I can’t ju 
walk in and start my TV station somewher, 
Right from the start it should be made ve) 
clear to people who have that privilege, wh 
are granted that privilege by the province, 
that from time to time— ; 

Ms. Gigantes: It is the federal governmer 

Mr. Cunningham: I am anticipating th 
two years from now, or whenever, it is goit! 
to be our responsibility. I accept that 
given. ; 

Ms. Gigantes: Not in content. They do 
want to touch content. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t expect, Mr. Cu 
ningham, and I have never said it would i 
our responsibility to license the CBC @ 
CTV and CHCH and so on. 

Mr. Cunningham: I am talking about t 
cable guys. 

Hon, Mr. Snow: Oh, you are talking abe 
cable distribution systems, yes. 


Ms. Gigantes: It is the franchise area 
are talking about. 


Mr. Cunningham: Yes. If there is no mi 
date in it, for instance, in the applicat 
procedure the applicant promises to have 
certain amount of local coverage. Lets | 
very candid about it, the granting of a ca’ 
distribution right is a licence to make @— 
of money. I don’t think there are too mi 
experiences, at least in major urban areas” 
Ontario, where that has not been the ci 
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I am not arguing against it. I think the guy 
who wins the application is a fortunate indj- 
vidual indeed, God bless hhim. 

__ Ms. Gigantes: Look at the history. 

| Mr. Cunningham: I say this to you in a 
nonpartisan context, I am not in a position 
to determine the political flavour of people 
who receive those licences. I don’t think I 
would make an accusation like that against 
the CRTC. I can make some other accusa- 
tions against the CRTC but that may not be 
one of them. 

| Invariably the people who get these 
licences, although they do have a very lucra- 
ive opportunity indeed, make great promises 
tbout what kind of local coverage they are 
joing to have, what kind of things they are 
soing to do for the community. If you were 
io-review the conduct of some of them at 
‘ear end they would be hard-pressed to jus- 
ify their existence, except to the bank and 
9 any shareholders involved, who would 
ay, “You thave done a wonderful job, boys, 
aking that dough in,” 

| My point is, you may well end up having 
ne responsibility of overseeing that. That is 
ot necessarily to say you have to determine 
*hat extent of Canadian coverage you are 
joing to have, but there are other perform- 
nce bonds and other forms of specific per- 
umance that may be deemed to be a pro- 
neial responsibility. You should anticipate 
tat in the context of decentralizing that 
*sponsibilty to the provinces. 

Mr. Philip: I want to deal, Mr. Minister, 
ith another problem that arises out of a 
sry interesting application by Canadian 


) 


ablesystems Limited for the takeover of 
‘emier Communications Limited in British 
olumbia. It is interesting because there is a 
‘ction in their application that deals with 
‘me of the future items that will be offered 
« cable TV and that they are proposing in 
lis application. CCL is an Ontario-based 
(mpany. It is certainly a very capable com- 
jny and, in my experience, very responsible 
i comparison to other cable companies. 
lne the less, there are a few things on 
\tich I would like to know your policy or 
\iether you have thought them through. 
1:50 a.m. 


Among the items listed which Rogers 
(ble TV Limited, or as it is called now 
(nadian Cablesystems, is offering as incen- 
tes for this takeover are teleshopping, emer- 
f1cy alarm and energy management, The 
Syscriber would, by using what the appli- 
cat describes as the interactive feature, be 
ae to order groceries, have his premises 
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surveyed and lights or heating turned off at 
set times. Further, the subscriber would be 
able to give opinions to the TV company on 
a wide variety of ethical and political ques- 
tions without the tedious necessity of having 
to call the station. The technology exists now 
to do so. 

The technology also exists for records to be 
established recording the use made by the 
subscriber of each of these facilities. For any 
system involving pay TV records you would 
need to keep records of the programs re- 
ceived so that the appropriate bills could be 
sent out. For the first time it would be pos- 
sible for an agency to compile extensive 
records on the lifestyle of any individual 
person. 

It seems bad enough now that a number 
of us are concerned about the lists that we 
manage to get on, because somebody is able 
to sell lists of information about who we 
are and what our tastes are and what kinds 
of things we buy. The potential] of that, not 
only by the cable companies selling off infor- 
mation but the possibility now in this com- 
puter age of computer theft of this kind of 
information, is rather frightening. 

I wonder if the minister has thought 
through some of the civil liberties problems 
involved in this kind of thing. What safe- 
guards in terms of policy will he be advo- 
cating to ensure that if I am a subscriber 
to a cable system my personal information 
is not sold or stolen and used by somebody 
I would not want to have it? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The whole matter of 
privacy of information enters into this field. 

Mr. Philip: What have you done to deal 
with that problem? It’s a problem now. 
Canadian Cablesystems is already offering 
this kind of extensive service in order to 
get a licence in BC. No doubt they may be 
offering the same systems here, I don’t doubt 
the integrity of Phil Lind and Ted Rogers 
and people like that. I am concerned that 
they may not always be in charge of the 
company. Indeed, it may profit somebody 
further down the line to sell off some of 
this information. 


Ms. Gigantes: A grade eight student may 
tap it. 

Mr. Philip: A smart grade eight student 
with a knowledge of computers may steal 
from it. They are already stealing from other 
companies. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t pretend to under- 
stand or be able to comment on the whole 
matter of computer theft. I saw a major 
article on that in Fortune magazine in the 
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last couple of weeks. I must say I didn’t 
take the time to read it in detail, but it 
certainly is of concern to companies that 
have so much recorded on computer. I can’t 
purport to say I have a solution to stop 
possible theft from records maintained in 
computers. 

Mr. Philip: This ministry always seems to 
react rather than act. We had the case of 
the secret medical records of truck drivers. 
It was only after we had protests from the 
drivers that the minister, luckily and with 
some thought, brought in an act that would 
take care of that situation. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That’s not right at all. 


Mr. Philip: The act came after you were 
collecting the medical records. You can't 
deny that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: But it has always been 
the policy of the ministry to maintain the 
strictest confidence about all medical records. 
I stated that in the Legislature and I was 
quite prepared to put it right in the legis- 
lation, which I did with no hesitation what- 
soever. 


Mr. Philip: The legislation came many 
months after we had all kinds of represen- 
tation from the Teamsters union and from 
other groups and after Mr. Moffatt, myself 
and Mr. Cunningham raised the issue in the 
Legislature a number of times. 


Mr. Gilbert: Mr. Philip, to be fair, the 
misuse of computers has always been a con- 
cern of this ministry, but building safe- 
guards into your system isn’t going to mean 
you are going to remove all possible further 
misuses. I would also say that when you are 
talking about cable systems that is all part 
of the broad problem we have as far as 
freedom of information and privacy is con- 
cerned. 

The other point I would like to make—you 
were quoting Canadian Cablesystems and 
Rogers—is that at the hearing that took place 
when Rogers applied to take over Canadian 
Cablesystems the province then suggested— 
we were not opposed to it—that the CRTC 
should be examining the broader implica- 
tions of that takeover and not just the actual 
takeover itself. What we are talking about 
are many of the things you mentioned right 
at the beginning of your comments—the 
broad implications of this takeover as far as 
it puts Canadian Cablesystems and Rogers 
together. 


Mr. Philip: Are you saying that the federal 
government and the CRTC are now examin- 
ing the problems involved in the develop- 
ment of these systems before they allow the 
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new licensing or takeover of these companies 
and the extending of the services? Surely the 
onus is to correct the problem before it 
happens rather than after when we have a 
series of problems of civil liberties abuses 
and suddenly we jump to bring in legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Gilbert: I’m not saying they are. All 
I’m saying is the province suggested that 
they should when they were hearing that ap- 
plication. Maybe Mr. Hobbs could comment 
on how far they went into it. 


Mr. Hobbs: You’ve covered a very broad 
range of things. What Rogers is proposing is 
something that is going to happen over quite 
a period of time. The confidentiality issue m 
particular is something that goes far beyond 
what is happening in cable, as both the min- 
ister and deputy minister have said. It is an 
element of a number of studies that have 
been done ranging right back to the com- 
puter communications task force. It has been — 
a part of the assessment that has been done 
by and is being done by an interministerial 
committee on electronic funds transfer be- 
cause that area has much more potential for 
or just as much potential for problems ‘as the 
kinds of development you are talking about in 
cable. 

In terms of storage in one central place 
of the kinds of information you are talking 
about, that probably is five or 10 years off. 
Rogers is taking a longer view. But it is very 
much a problem; there is no doubt about 
that. Safeguards are going to have to be intro- 
duced. There are studies going on at various 
levels in terms of freedom of information, 
privacy processes and electronic funds. 


11 am. | 
What you are talking about essentially are 


safeguards on privacy and confidentiality of | 
records in data bases generally. It doesn’t | 
matter whether it’s cable systems, computer — 
banks that life insurance companies have, or 
whether it’s the Toronto Dominion Bank—t | 
is a broader problem than just communica- 
tions people. But in terms of all the activ- | 
ities that are going on, it is being looked at | 
by both levels of government. | 

Mr. Philip: Except that there is a basic > 
difference between the TD bank and a cable 
company. If it gets out to the public that 
information I have provided to the Toronto 
Dominion Bank is in some way \beimg) 
accessed, the pressure of the marketplace sq) 
such that the TD Bank knows such a scand 
will lose them customers and cost them mil- | 
lions of dollars. The cable company, being in | 
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a monopolistic situation, is much less under 
that kind of marketplace pressure. 

I say the minister should at least give us 
the commitment that his position will be that 
before the cable companies receive these 
permits they at least have to come up with 
a viable security system that will] give some 
reasonable guarantee that their systems cannot 
be accessed and that they have a plan of safe- 
guarding this information. 

Mr. Gilbert: You refererd to the TD Bank 
and a cable system. The cable system is a 
regulated system—the same as Bell Canada, 
for instance. What you are really saying is 
you are replacing the marketplace with a 
government-regulated system. So are you 
putting it in any different category? In other 
words, if a cable company doesn’t properly 
manage its system it is held accountable as 
far as its licence is concerned. 

Mr. Philip: I’m saying that accountability 
has to be stressed prior to their being given 
the licence. The onus is on the government, 
since there is no marketplace operating in 
the case of the cable companies or in the 
case of the telephone companies. 


i 
E 


_ Hon. Mr. Snow: What you're saying, Mr. 
Philip, is that if you find out the TD Bank 
s loose with its information you can change 
0 the Royal Bank. But if youre on Rogers 
cable TV here in downtown Toronto you 
lon’t have the option of switching over. 

Mr. Philip: I’m saying more than. that. 
‘m also saying that the TD Bank under- 


tands that it will suffer an economic loss. 


_ Hon. Mr. Snow: I was going on to say 
hat. That’s exactly what I was intending to 
vy. 

_I agree there are privacy problems in this 
thole field, not only in cable. I can see 
there it is involved if they are doing secu- 
ty surveillance as part of the system which 
ley're proposing. It has great advantages for 
security purposes, to cut down vandalism. 
me of the proposals was to have monitoring 
‘all the schools in Metro Toronto tied in 
wough cable—to monitor school property. 
hen if vandalism is taking place it can be 
cked up on the monitor, and bingo, some- 
ing is done about it. It has great ad- 
mtages. 

‘But if my next-door neighbour is going 
_ contract with the cable system to monitor 
ls house on this type of system, and keep 
tick of everybody who comes in and out of 
lat house, I would want somebody to be 
‘re that the damned camera wasn’t also 
‘vering my house, and that there was not 
snebody collecting that kind of information. 


Not that I have any devious characters com- 
ing and going around my house, but we do 
have a couple of stray tomcats that come 
around, 

Mr. Philip: I think that the minister and I 
are in agreement—at least to the extent that 
you see cable companies as being in the 
same category as governments. If you have 
brought in legislation in such a restricted area 
as the safeguarding of medical records of 
truck drivers, do you mot think that legisla- 
tion is possibly needed in the area of making 
it an offence on the part of the cable com- 
panies if information from a cable company 
is accessed? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Whether we do or we 
don’t, we mentioned the Ontario Telephone 
Act. The last major revisions to that act were 
in 1954, and we’re doing a study on it and 
working with the private telephone industry 
to come up with a new updated telephone 
act. 

If a delegation goes, as we think it will, 
and negotiations proceed on constitutional re- 
form and other communications, such as cable 
television, are going to be delegated to the 
provinces, we're going to need a completely 
new telecommunications act. I think when 
that time comes, if there are not sufficient 
safeguards by way of other general privacy 
legislation—whether it be federal of provincial 
—that’s when we should be talking about put- 
ting some kind of privacy requirements in the 
telecommunications act. But if there is a 
general privacy act, federal or provincial, that 
covern this, it may not be necessary to dupli- 
cate that. 


Mr. Philip: I think we have fairly good 
grounds to assume there will be provincial 
responsibility for cable. We're finally at the 
end of the Texas versus US government and 
Manitoba and Quebec versus the federal gov- 
ernment—all that kind of thing. Would you 
agree then that the expansion of these serv- 
ices should not go ahead until such time as 
your act is in place and the security safe- 
guards are inP 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I want to give you as 
straight an answer as I can on that. Maybe 
Mr. Hobbs would like to comment on this, 
but I am not sure we can say to the CRTC 
that it should not approve or disapprove of 
or deal with this one way or another until 
many other things are in place. I don’t quite 
know whether we're in a position to do that. 


Mr. Philip: So the answer is no. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That doesn’t necessarily 
mean that if that acquisition is made these 
new services are going to be on stream to- 
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morrow. I think we’re going to have some 
time to deal with that. 

We really haven’t taken a strong position 
on that merger or takeover, whatever you 
call it, one way or the other, other than to 
say that we do see some advantages in the 
rationalization plan they have put forward 
for rationalizing the boundaries. 

There was a considerable amount of 
rationalization that took place with the 
Rogers-Canadian Cable systems merger. 
When you look at the old map of Metro- 
politan Tronto and surrounding area before 
that merger and after, you will see a lot 
more sensible areas where tradeoffs were 
made and boundaries were adjusted between 
systems. That could be taken a considerable 
step further if this next merger is approved. 
We see an advantage there. 


Mr. Philip: Nobody questions the advan- 
tage. As a matter of fact, I just had a phone 
call the other day from British Columbia 
saying that Phil Lind was going around quot- 
ing me as being in favour of it and trying 
to convince some of the NDP caucus out 
there of some of ‘his proposals. 

I think we all recognize the value of the 
rationalization that is going on. However, I 
have an intervention with the CRTC on one 
of them, in terms of the quality, or the lack 
of service which is being provided by 
Maclean-Hunter Cable TV Limited as dis- 
tinct from Rogers Cable TV. 

I would like to deal with just one other 
item. That is the problem of All-View Inter- 
phase Systems Inc. and that kind of enter- 
prise. 

I would like to refer the minister to the 
case of All-View Interphase and Peel Con- 
dominium Corporation No. 95. The Supreme 
Court of Ontario handed down its decision 
on February 29, 1980, against both All-View 
Interphase Systems and Peel Condominium 
Corporation No. 95, almost four years after 
All-View cut the cable to the local cable 
television company and attempted to use 
them for their own purposes, with the con- 
sent of the corporation. 


11:10 a.m. 


It is assumed by the corporation that the 
wiring, installed in the building by the cable 
television company with the consent and 
approval of the builder, became a part of 
the fixtures. The court determined that this 
was not the case and that they never did 
become part of the realty. Both the cable and 
the equipment required to provide quality 
television reception remained chattels and 
the defendants were found guilty of tres- 


pass. Court costs for the action were in the 
neighbourhood of $50,000. 

A similar case was avoided in Scarborough, 
where All-View Interphase Systems Incor- 
porated installed its antenna system on top 
of York Condominium Corporation No. 365, 
a group of three buildings which were 
wired by Wired City Communications Limi- 
ted, which claims ownership of the equip- 
ment. 

The decision by the CRTC in a public 
announcement of April 15, 1976, said: “For 
some time, however, the commission has been 
concerned with the effect on the broadcast- 
ing system of the growth of unregulated 
cable systems in densely populated com- 
plexes. 

“At the same time, the commission does not 
intend to interfere with the choice of persons 
to elect to forgo available cable services 
which involve a direct charge in favour of 
their own set-up or rooftop antennas. There 
is no reason, in principle, why this choice, 
available to residents of detached dwelling 
houses, should not also be available to resi- 
dents of high-rise condominiums and rental 
units.” | 

Multi-antenna television has been a means 
whereby this equality has been achieved. In- 
fact, when you examine the individual situ- 
ations, you find that people who wish to- 
subscribe to cable TV are being denied that | 
access by landlords who make arrangements — 
with the multi-antenna TV systems and | 
install these aerials on the top of the roof, 
of their building. 

'The Minister of Consumer and Commercial | 
Relations (Mr. Drea) has refused to take any | 
action to safeguard the consumer in this’ 
regard. I believe, Mr. Minister, it is abso- 
lute nonsense to say, as does the CRTC, 
that an MATV system is analogous to some, 
home owners’ rooftop antenna in both con- 
figuration and its range of services and | 
should be exempt from the commission’s | 
regulations. 

We've had constant stories of abuses by’ 
these various aerial companies. We've had 
stories of kickbacks to landlords by some of 
the MATV companies, although it’s very 
hard to document this because obviously, 
neither the MATV company nor the land- 
lord wish to come forward and give thal. 
kind of evidence. 

We've had cable companies denied acces‘ 
by landlords who refuse to allow them acces' 
to their buildings, even though they carr) 
insurance—and in the case of Rogers Cabli 
TV Limited up to $1 million—to guarantet 


_ that no damage will be done to either the 
_ property or individuals in the building. 

_ What we’ve got is an unregulated cable 
TV system in competition with a regulated 
, cable TV system, with no consumer protec- 
_tion in the way we have in the case of a 
cable company. I wonder what the minister’s 
position is on some of these problems. I’m 
, sure he has received countless letters on this. 
There is a petition here signed by the ten- 
ants at 190 Clark Boulevard, whose signa- 
_ tures are attached to the petition. “We 
earnestly request the management of this 
building to review the possibility of provid- 
ing Rogers Cable Service instead of the 
present service that we receive.” 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Pardon me. To whom is 
the petition addressed? I don’t recall ever 
receiving any such petition. 

' Mr. Philip: The petition was sent to the 
‘CRTC by Rogers Cable. There is also a 
‘letter from Mr. Armstrong to Mr. Edwards 
lat Rogers Cable, dated in 1979, saying: 

' “Thank you for your letter of November 
28, and the attached copy of a petition by 
tenants at 190 Clark Boulevard. We have 
been monitoring this type of problem for a 
number of years and appreciate receiving 
the information on it. As you may know, 
the problem of access to apartment build- 
mgs by cable companies is one of a number 
of problems requiring legislative solutions 
outlined in a letter to the ministry in 1977. 
| Since then, a joint MTC-Ontario Cable 
[elecommunications Association committee 
ias been established to review and suggest 
iolutions to these problems. Mr. Snow has 
letermined that, based on the recommenda- 
ions which may emerge from this com- 
aittee, and on input from other sources, new 
omprehensive legislation should be devel- 
ped and introduced to deal with these 
roblems as a complete package. 

I am asking you what legislation are you 
oing to introduce to safeguard the consum- 
ts in those buildings who want to say: “To 
ell with the aerial companies. We are not 
etting decent service. There is no con- 
mer protection. It is being added to our 
wnt, either through a direct levy or through 
le rent review process, and we want to 
zal with a cable company that will give us 
cent service and community TV.” 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know. You are 


ading a lot of things there that I have no 


icess to and I don’t wish to comment on 
‘em. 


/ 
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Mr. Philip: They are letters from your min- 
istry. I would be happy to supply you with 
them. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t see every letter 


that comes to and from the ministry, un- 
fortunately. 


Mr. Philip: This letter has, in fact, promised 
legislation. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Who is the letter from? 


Mr. Hobbs: That is from one of our staff 
members. The legislation is the same legis- 
lation the minister was talking about that 
would be required if and when delegation 
of whatever responsibilities takes place. There 
are a whole range of issues that are going 
to have to be dealt with in terms of legis- 
lation apart from simply setting up a regula- 
tory body. 

In terms of one of your earlier comments 
on the privacy of information Stored, the 
minister touched one of the issues that is 
being looked at both within an industry 
group and internally, which is the problem 
of access. To date, it has not been that much 
of a problem. 

Mr. Philip: That is nonsense. 

Mr. Hobbs: No, it is not. 

Mr. Philip: It certainly is. 

Mr. Hobbs: It is related to your comment 
about the increasing sophistication of MATV 
antennae and it is becoming very much a 
problem. In terms of the mail that we re- 
ceive, and I know the CRTC receives, peti- 
tions are starting to mount because of the 
emerging of sophistication, but in the past 
it has not been, in terms of the letters we 
have received, any type of overwhelming 
problem. 

It is one of the issues that is being dealt 
with in terms of the whole range of matters 
that are going to have to be put into legis- 
lation. There are no recommendations that 
have gone forward to the minister yet or 
have come forward out of any of the com- 
mittees that have been dealing with it. Cer- 
tainly, the CRTC has done absolutely nothing 
in that whole area. 


Mr. Philip: I agree that the CRTC has done 
nothing, unfortunately. To show there is evi- 
dence about the problem, I call on Maclean- 
Hunter Cable TV Limited. They have at least 
four buildings where they are being denied 
access. Rogers has a number of buildings. 
Any of the cable companies will tell you 
that they are being denied access for reasons 
that vary. In my case, in my riding, the resi- 
dents of a building on Kipling Avenue are 
denied access because of the landlord. Ironic- 
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ally he is the father of the legislative counsel 
to the Minister of Consumer and Commercial 
Relations, who should possibly be the one 
who is bringing in the legislation safeguard- 
ing the consumer in this regard either under 
the Landlord and Tenant Act or a separate 
act. He simply does not want his building 
touched in any way by an outsider. 

Rogers has bent over backwards to try to 
co-operate with this landlord and has given 
him all kinds of guarantees. What you are 
talking about there is some eccentricity on 
the part of the landlord. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Is that something for 
which you think I should bring in an act 
to deal with immediately without any other 
communications legislation? 

Mr. Philip: I think it is an immediate 
problem. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not sure it should be 
in our act. I think access is more of a Land- 
lord and Tenant Act problem rather than a 
communications problem. I am not saying it 
is not something that should be looked at 
as part of our package. 


11:20 a.m. 


Mr. Philip: You have two problems with 
it. One is that these companies, particularly 
in the larger buildings, are offering an al- 
ternative cable system. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Some offer both. 


Mr. Philip: They claim they are offering 
community programming. I have yet to see 
any of any quality. I have told the Bassett 
empire that I would be happy to see one of 
its experiments where it was providing com- 
munity programming. I have not seen any 
yet. That is who All-View Interphase Sys- 
tems Inc. is owned by. 

The other, of course, is a consumer prob- 
lem and, in some sense, a civil liberties prob- 
lem. I think I have the right to have in- 
formation brought to me, as a tenant, pro- 
vided I can make economic arrangements to 
have that information brought in to me. Just 
as I have a right to have United Parcel Serv- 
ice deliver to me my copy of whatever 
magazine I may want, if I wish to have it 
delivered that way. Just as I have the right 
to receive access to information by telephone, 
and just as I have the right for the postman 
to enter a building, So, too, I think the cable 
companies have an absolute right, provided 
that it is economically feasible and provided 
that the guarantees are there that they will 
not cause damage to the building, to enter a 
building. 

So you have two things. One could be 
handled by the Landlord and Tenant Act. 


I had a private member’s bill on it which 
was ready to go until we found that section 
of the act under which I wanted to introduce 
it was deemed to be unconstitutional by the 
courts. Pending that, surely the Minister of 
Transportation and Communications can give 
some safeguard to the consumer that these 
companies are at least regulated and that, in 
competing with the cable companies, they 
are competing on the same basis. Right now, 
it is simply unfair for a cable company not 
to have access to these buildings while the 
landlord allows one of these aerials to go up. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am having some prob- 
lem with this philosophy. If people want to 
have a master antenna on a building why 
should they not be able to have a master 
antenna? 


Mr. Philip: No argument. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The condominium apart- 
ment in Oakville where my daughter lives 
is a new, modern complex. She has a choice. 
There is a master antenna on the building 
which she chooses ito use and it costs her 
nothing. It is part of the service of the con- 
dominium. If she wants cable she goes to 
Oakville Cablevision Limited or whatever the 
company is. I believe it is owned by this 
outfit in BC that Rogers is trying to take 
over. She signs up and pays her $6 or $7 
a month and they switch a wire down in the 
basement or somewhere and then her signal 
comes on cable instead of from the antenna. 


Mr. Philip: That is what we are saying 
should be done. But, unfortunately, what you 
are getting are situations where the aerial 
company goes in, manages to get the land- 
lord to agree to put the aerial up— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The landlord may owr 
the antenna. In any apartment building } 
have ever built, and I have not been in the 
business for a number of years, we ownec 
our own antenna. We bought an antenné 
system, prewired the building, put an ampli 
fier in the roof and supplied that signal t 
the tenants. You can’t say it is free, but 1. 
was part of the building. That building, thi, 
one I am thinking of, was built about 1965 | 
There was no cable system in Oakville a 
that time; there was not even any though 
of one. We did not do the wiring of tha. 
building. 

I have no interest in the building nov 
and have not had for 10 years, but I ar 
sure the problem is there in that building | 
Should they maintain the master antenn) 
system or, as I presume they could, swite 
over and use that wiring in the buildin 
for a cable distribution system, in whic 
case everybody would have to go on cable 
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There is no way that I could see, in a 12- 
torey concrete building, you could wire that 
uilding at the present time. 


Mr. Philip: That isn’t the case because, in 
act, you can wire a building without any 
isual problems and the cable companies 
ave dione this. The problem is not that 
‘eople have the option; the problem is they 
eee have the option. The problem is there 
s no quality control over what amounts to 
/ competing cable company but is passed off 
s an aerial system. The problem is that in 
{l research that has been done by the cable 
pmpanies where people have a choice of 
ither the aerial system or the cable system, 
ivariably more’ than 50 per cent, and some- 
mes as high as 80 per cent and 90 per cent, 
‘e willing to pay the extra $6 or $7 to have 
ie cable system over the aerial system. The 
reak-even point financially for the cable 
ympanies is 40 per cent. 

IT say tenants and other individuals have a 
ght to have that choice where 40 per cent 
(more of them in a building want it, where 
becomes economically viable for the cable 
ompany to provide that service. Right now 
hat you have is unfair competition by All- 
‘ew, which managed to get a monopoly on 
i building and is able to keep the cable 
(mpanies out. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Hobbs, I don’t know 
ether you have a comment to make. We 
ve no jurisdiction, no legislation, no author- 
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i; to deal with that type of situation sat the 
resent time. If we get delegated authority 
fm the federal government to regulate those 
toes of systems we may very well have the 
ethority to do something about it then. 

Mr. Hobbs: I have one preliminary com- 
rmt. Bell Canada has to get permission of 
a apartment owner to go into his building. 
Ell Canada has a statutory requirement, an 
Oigation to serve, but at present there is no 
s tutory provision requiring a landlord to 
pmit Bell Canada to go into a building. 
Cviously, because it is an essential service, 
ly are not going to be able to essentially 
rt apartments if they don’t allow telephones, 
sit is a non problem. But from a purely 
leal point of view that doesn’t exist in a 
stutory form right now. 

Mr. Philip: The problem in the case of a 
c‘sumer, though, is that he goes in and 
rts an apartment, he assumes he is going 
‘caave a telephone in there, he sees an out- 
leon the wall; he assumes then that he has 
cle TV. He is probably more interested in 
th size of the apartment and things like that 
“worries about these other things after- 











Many people are being suckered into build- 
ings and then find out they can’t get cable 
service once they are in it. They are tied into 
a lease and there is very little they can do. 
I think the cable companies should have the 
right of access. I think also, in terms of com- 
petition, that All-View should come under 
the same kinds of regulations that the cable 
companies have to submit to and they don’t. 

Pending at least the final constitutional 
question on the control of cable, would the 
minister at least promise us that he will take 
up with his federal counterpart the fact that 
the CRTC should regulate these aerial com- 
panies? It isn’t the same as my putting an 
aerial on my roof, because I can clearly do 
that. In the case of an apartment, though, I 
can't; somebody else has done it for me. 

If I put an aerial on my roof I also have 
free access to cable. I can have both the 
aerial and, if I want to pay extra money, I 
can have the cable. So my second option is 
not closed to me. Apartment dwellers, though, 
and some people living in condominiums are 
having the option of cable denied to them 
and the cable companies are having compe- 
tition from companies that are completely 
unregulated. 


Mr. Cunningham: Mr, Chairman, I think it 
is an important concern that has been raised 
and one that I don’t know is in the purview 
of the ministry. I rather doubt it. This is a 
small part of a very large budget and, as 
always, it seems we come down to the wire 
at the conclusion of these estimates and still 
have two large items to be covered in the 
course of, now, one hour. Specifically, I am 
referring to votes 2607 and 2608 which, by 
my rough calculations, are 48 per cent of this 
$1.2 billion budget. 

11:30 a.m. 


The member has made his point and if 
there is something the ministry can do I am 
certain it will endeavour to do what it can. 
But I am wondering if we can get on with 
the other two votes before we end up passing 
them in a period of four or five minutes? 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Cunningham, I am 
glad you mentioned it, because we have been 
three and a half hours on this vote and two 
members of the NDP have taken up two and 
three-quarter hours. One of the government 
members who left last night discussed it, 
and he also left this morning. He wanted to 
ask a question. I just want you to know 
there is one hour to go for those two votes. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman, I do ap- 
preciate this year that we have had an 
opportunity to discuss communications issues, 
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because it’s the first year. This is the fifth 
set of estimates I have had here, and I have 
sometimes felt that no one was interested in 
the communications aspect of the ministry 
because there has never been a discussion. I 
do appreciate the fact we have spent some 
time on it. I know we have pretty nearly 
half the budget left to do on these next two 
votes. I am prepared to answer questions on 
whatever vote, but I do say it has been good 
to get the viewpoint of the members. 

Mr. Chairman: I’m not being critical, just 
stating the facts. 

Mr. Philip: Let’s proceed with the vote, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Vote 2609 agreed to. 

On vote 2607, municipal roads program: 

Mr. Cunningham: Mr. Chairman, very 
briefly, so that other members might partici- 
pate, I just have several concerns. I would 
like to know how the ministry is involved 
in the tender process, when examining and 
auditing with regard to municipal roads, to 
see that the province is obtaining good 
value for the money it has expended there? 
It is a significant amount of money, a great 
deal of assistance to our municipalities. This 
year it was $419 million. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Almost $420 million. 

Mr. Cunningham: Yes, sir, almost $420 
million. If we just had another $88,000, we 
would have $420 million. I am just wonder- 
ing what kind of auditing process you had 
and what kind of supervision exists within 
the control structure of these expenditures? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The municipalities and 
the municipal engineers—there is a Munici- 
pal Engineers Association which has a liai- 
son committee—work very closely with our 
ministry. All the specifications, research, 
guidelines and design criteria that the min- 
istry have are available to the municipalities. 
It is not mandatory to a great degree, but it 
is available. The county engineers, for instance, 
have basically agreed on a standard speci- 
fication and standard criteria for all county 
roads. If you go from Dufferin county to 
Wellington county, if the road has been re- 
built recently, it will have been rebuilt to 
the same standards. 

Also, we have a guideline for tendering 
practices which the ministry prepared. We 
updated and distributed that to every mu- 
nicipality about a year ago. Do we have one 
here? We don’t have one with us, but we 
will get one sent to you, Mr. Cunningham. 
We recommend that every municipality fol- 
low that guideline of tendering practices, but, 
on the other hand, it is not mandatory. We 


don’t like to use a heavy hand on the m 
nicipalities. I don’t really have any know 
edge of any account, considering we ‘ha 
about 900 municipalities out there awardir 
contracts and very few times, if any, do 1 
get complaints. 

‘(One municipality, or maybe more, a coup 
of years ago, for some reason unbeknoy 
to me, rather than using the bid-bor 
arrangement, where they got a_ bid-bor 
from the contractor—bid-bond or certifiv 
cheque is the standard sort of thing—decid 
they wanted to go to a letter of credit, Th 
wouldn’t accept a bond. They wanted a lett 
of credit from the bank for a certain pe 
centage of the contract. I know many of t 
contractors refused to bid under those con. 
tions; it ties up a tremendous amount | 
capital. They had trouble getting bids unc: 
those conditions. I don’t know whether th 
Ihave changed their mind—whether they a 
still using that process or not. 

Mr. Gilbert: Is this the exception to t 
low bid, Mr. Cunningham, or is it the act 
specifications themselves? 

Mr. Cunningham: No, I am aware of ye 
specifications program and I think that’s’ 
great assistance to the municipality—es, 
cially to the smaller ones that want to rn 
heavily on your advice. I think generally 
has been good— : 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There are two levels’ 
think, of involvement of the ministry. If () 
municipality has its own engineer, and 0! 
staff—I don’t know where the line is draw) 
but they basically are allowed to appr’ 
their own drawings. The smaller municip: | 
ties submit their drawings to us for approv. 
is that the way it isP | 

Mr. Gilbert: At the present time, this! 
really where we are moving. Right now | 
approve basically all contract drawings | 

| 
by 
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submitted. But we are reviewing this wh 
process, as the minister said, trying to hi) 
our system suit the type of expertise t 
exists within the municipality. 

But getting back to the actual tender, : 
they are accepting the low tender, then, | 
course, there is no question. If they | 
accepting something higher than that, | 
subsidize on the basis of the low tendet | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Or the lowest quali 
tender. | 

Mr. Gilbert: That’s right. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There can be a 
tender for some good reason being rejec 
and the second tender accepted. Then» 
would subsidize on that second tender. 
say the municipality has half a dozen 8'' 
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ualified tenders to consider and the low 
idder is a qualified, recognized good con- 
actor, but there is a local contractor who 
the third bidder. He’s only $10,000 higher, 
) the municipality wants to give it to the 
cal fellow. We will not say, “You can’t 
ve it to the local fellow.” We would cer- 
jnly not encourage this, but we would 
‘bsidize the low bid. 

.Mr. Cunningham: You have anticipated 
iy second concern. But given the amount 
money that is expended on an annual basis 
Ire, and it really is necessary for munici- 
ities, I am just concerned then on every 
(casion the taxpayers of Ontario get good 
\lue for that massive amount of money. I 
iseat that it’s 35 per cent of your budget. 
Jam just wondering if there is any proce- 
cre that you might contemplate where you 
wuld spot review, analyse or audit, maybe, 
f: the want of a better word. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We audit every munici- 
tlity’s program because that’s how we 
Ly the subsidy— 

Mr. Cunningham: That was my original 
gestion. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: On the audited costs. 
Me Cunningham: So let’s say we build a 











hhway improvement in the township of 
Fmboro where I live and the program is 
ayroved by you people and the project is 
payee. What’s the procedure that you 
g through now to make sure that what was 
sjcified was obtained, and there was specific 
pformance on the contract? That’s my 
qystion. What procedure do you go through 
obtain that information? 


fon. Mr. Snow: Normally either the mu- 
nipal engineer, if it’s a municipality that 
ne a municipal engineer, and his staff would 
uervise and inspect the construction as the 
sctractor is carrying out the work, to see 
hy are getting what they paid for. 

F they have let the job out to a consult- 
n firm to design the bridge or design the 
‘ol, normally they have a contract with 
h, consultant to do the supervision. The 
‘osultant supervises the project, and cer- 
ifs monthly and at the completion of the 
ol that the job has been built in accord- 
in? with the plans or specifications before 
he unicipality pays him. 
hen there is a lot of work done—what we 
a day labour work. The municipality or a 
wl township may just have a road superin- 
elent, a couple of helpers and a couple of 
lup tricks, They put in culverts, fix roads, 
ak out bends and what not, doing it just 
vii their own forces. Then, of course, they 
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are responsible for seeing that they get value 
for their own Money spent that way. 


11:40 a.m. 


Mr. Gilbert: I think a lot depends on the 
municipality. As you know, in all our districts 
we have municipal engineers. We also have 
municipal technical people. If there is a 
municipality that doesn’t have the expertise 
that’s involved in a contract, then our people 
are aware of just their capabilities of doing 
it. But in so many other areas where they 
have engineering staff, as the minister said, 
certainly we are not going in to check it out. 

Our main interest is in how well the 
provincial dollar is being spent. The munic- 
ipal auditor’s main interest is determining 
whether everything eligible for subsidy has 
been covered and those items that are not 
eligible for subsidy are picked out. There 
was about $8 million difference, I think it 
was, last year in what had been claimed for 
subsidy and what was not eligible. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: As an example, say a mu- 
nicipality is paving a street and decides it 
would be a great time to pave the parking 
lot near the local arena which is right off 
the street. They pull the paving machine in 
and pave the arena parking lot and inad- 
vertently claim all that asphalt as part of the 
road construction. It is hoped our auditors 
would pick that up because we wouldn’t be 
subsidizing the parking lot. 

Mr. Cunningham: That was part of my 
concern. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I won’t say we catch 100 
per cent, but I don’t think there is very— 


Mr. ‘Cunningham: We don’t allow that in 
Flamborough. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Did you get your drive- 
way paved or something? 

Mr. Cunningham: No. Listen, I am the 
last guy on the street and if you are con- 
templating it—I have a brick driveway. 

My second concern, are you satisfied with 
regard to the tender process that the current 
industry is sufficiently competitive in all parts 
of Ontario? These are big projects quite often 
and ‘business is tough these days, interest 
rates are high— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know whether 
I have the paper right here or not, but I 
get a report from the—I am talking about 
the ministry contracts, I’m not talking about 
municipal contracts now— 

Mr. Cunningham: I am worried about 
both quite frankly. You are one step removed 
in terms of privity on the municipal con- 
tracts, but at the same time you are on the 
paying end. 
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Hon. Mr. Snow: I get a list and I got one 
recently for the last fiscal year outlining the 
number of contracts that have been awarded, 
broken down into tthe different sizes, the 
number of bidders on each contract, the 
average number of bidders on the contracts, 
and we run a price index information so that 
we know what the unit costs are doing. 

Every six months I get that report and 
I think—certainly in the ministry contracts 
you may have some jobs you only get two 
or three bids on, lots of times you will get 
eight or 10 bids. Certainly I think the aver- 
age was about six. 

This is not the completee breakdown, but the 
capital contracts we had in 1979-80 were 
149 contracts, 792 bidders, an average of 
5.3 bids per contract. Those are capital con- 
tracts, For ordinary contracts—just for gravel, 
crushing and spreading calcium and things 
of that type—there were 71 contracts, 221 
bidders, an average of 3.1 bidders. That is 
flavoured by the fact that when you call 
tenders for calcium chloride application and 
what not, with a lot of those you get only 
one bid, sometimes two. 


Mr. Cunningham: I think we found that 
out on our select committee. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: In general I would say 
that the industry is very competitive, very 
hungry. The industry is healthy, I think, 
but certainly no one has an overabundance 
of work on hand. 

For instance, last Friday afternoon, out at 
a project in Oakville, I just happened to run 
into the town of Oakville engineer, Hal Ellis, 
and he said, “Well, we saved you some money 
last week. We got the bids in on the Third 
Line job and they’re $150,000 below our esti- 
mate.” I didn’t go into details and ask him 
how many bids he had and so on, but he 
was very happy, obviously, with the prices 
that they got. 

We don’t like to see, especially a major 
contract, municipal or otherwise, awarded if 
there’s only one bid or something like that. 

Mr. Gilbert: You might add too, Mr. Min- 
ister, that—and the minister has been talking, 
of course, about the provincial contracts right 
now—the procedures that we have used over 
the years of only subsidizing the low quali- 
fied bidder has been very good because, quite 
frankly, a local municipality, if they know 
that they are not going to be subsidized, will 
be very careful in awarding it to another 
contractor. I think they rely on us in assist- 
ing them in sticking to that. 

I also would mention, Mr. Minister, that 
a number of municipalities are starting to 


use our prequalification control system. That, 
as the minister says, particularly with larger’ 
contracts, means that the contractors who are 
bidding are prequalified and certainly are a, 
part of our prequalification system, a 
though they are bidding on jobs for munic- 
ipalities. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We allow the municipali- 
ties to use our prequalification system so they: 
can say when they call a contract that bidders 
must be prequalified and have the available 
rating with MTC to cover that job. | 

Mr. Cunningham: Will you be kind enough 
to send that along to me? I'd like to take a 
look at the prequalification procedure. | 

Mr. Gilbert: We can only give you the 
procedure. We certainly can’t give you in 
formation on the individual contractor, bu 
I don’t think you were asking for that. 

Mr. Cunningham: No, I don’t want that 

Mr. Gilbert: We can certainly send you él 
copy of the procedure. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: All our contractors, othe 
than the odd maintenance contractor, hav. 
to be prequalified. It has been that way fo. 
20 years. i 

Mr. Cunningham: That’s the process ) 
would like to see. I’m just generally con 
cerned that the industry remain competitiv’ 
and healthy so that when we are conter, 
plating any kind of program at all, there i] 
no abuse of public money, because there is. 
great deal of money here. = | 

I'll give you a hypothetical situation. You 
plans call for the expansion of Highway 4 
northward through Burlington, Oakville an 
Mississauga, some time, notwithstanding som 
concerns that various local councils may hav 
about that. I don’t know how youre golr 
to separate project by project, but for th 
project that’s going to go through nor!’ 
Burlington or the west end of Oakville ‘ 
Milton as it travels through your area an | 
way, it’s going to be pretty tough for som. 
body to beat, either Bot or King Pavin 
Those are just the harsh facts of reality. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It’s not that they do| 
try. 

Mr. Cunningham: Maybe they try, but 0 
operation is based in Oakville and Ki 
Paving, through Nelson Crushed Stone, 
theyre not on strike or a lockout, have 4 
facility there. I just don’t know whether Mil. 
Paving or somebody else can come in. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They quite often do. By: 
this particular job in Oakville last week, | 
municipal job, I believe it was Dufferin wh 
had that job. The one on Bronte Road 


| 
| 
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he region of Halton is being done by Duf- 
erin, and the job is half a mile from Bot’s 
ard, and not very far from King. 


1:50 a.m. 


Mr. Lane: You mentioned, Mr. Minister, a 
ew moments ago that some of the work was 
one by day labour and your staff sort of 
upervises this, and tender for a given num- 
‘er of trucks or backhoes or whatever they 
eed to construct that piece of road. This is 
_ great advantage to an area like my riding 
here are no big contractors and when a big 
ontract is let the money goes away from the 
rea. How do you find it in terms of dollars 
ad cents? 


Mr. Gilbert: Day labour versus contract? 
Mr. Lane: Yes. 


Mr. Gilbert: It depends an awful lot, of 
purse, on the circumstance, but normally 
mtracts can beat the day labour. 


‘Mr. Lane: You get more mileage for less 
lars on a contract as a rule? 

Mr. Gilbert: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Day labour works for cer- 
in smaller projects. In the ministry we are 
ying very little day-labour construction 
ork. We have a few projects each year, 
ainly in northern Ontario, but the munic- 
alities, which is what we are talking about, 
id municipal roads, of course, do a lot of 
¢y-labour work with their own forces, some- 
(nes with their own equipment. They hire 
(tside contractors and truckers and so on. 


Mr. Lane: It is of great assistance to the 
conomy of the area. Hopefully, it would not 
I too much different in the amount of work 
yu get done. I was a little curious about 
ts because— 


Mr. Gilbert: In some areas, as you know, 
é you have just said, there are just not the 
Catractors available to do it. Certainly, there 
imo question, but most of the provincial 
catracts are done by contract. 


Mr. Cunningham: I have one final question, 

al that is that with the unemployment pic- 
te not as bright as it could be in many 
Nnicipalities—and I am thinking now of 
Pces such as Welland and Niagara Falls: 
Fmilton is not the greatest; we have cer- 
taly heard a lot about Windsor; I anticipate 
mybe even Oakville, but I don’t know how 
May more paving projects there could be 
Oakville-I am wondering to what end you 
mht encourage or accelerate your plans in 
Yr provincial program and encourage 
Tnicipalities to stimulate their capital pro- 
J€s in the context of creating some jobs. 


I think Windsor, for instance, has. been 
after you to make some improvements to— 
what is itP—the E. C, Row Expressway. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have just awarded 
two major contracts on the E. C. Row job 
within the last two months. There is another 
contract to be awarded, I think it is in August 
or early September, and there was one last 
fall. There were a couple last year. Windsor 
has more construction going on in one area, 
I think, than any concentrated area of the 
province because of our commitment to accel- 
erate the E. C. Row. There is about $30- 
million worth of work being done on the 
E. C. Row—$7 million or $8 million last year, 
about $20 million this year and from $2 
million to $5 million will carry over into the 
next year on that one particular area. 

In addition to that, there is the contract at 
the other end which is going to be called this 
fall, and another one probably next year. On 
municipal work, the city of Windsor came to 
us last year and we gave them some supnle- 
mentary funds to proceed with a municipal 
road job, the Lauzon Parkway which ties into 
the E. C. Row in the general area of Ford. 
There is a tremendous amount of work going 
on in Windsor. 

I know there is a Jot of unemployment in 
Windsor, but yet I hear from some of the 
contractors and what not that they are having 
—I won't say having trouble getting help, hut 
generally auto assembly line workers or engine 
makers aren’t bridge builders, so it doesn’t 
exactly balance off. 

Mr. Cunningham: If there is any money 
left and you feel like dropping it at Highway 
403 anid Fiddler's Green Road in Ancaster, 
I know my council will appreciate it. 

Mr. Gilbert: Certainly, we schedule all the 
money we have available for it. In fact, we 
have contracts available, as the minister 
knows, for a good deal more if we had the 
money available. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We could accelerate the 
provincial program very quickly if additional 
funds were made available. In fact, we have 
a number of jobs available to go to tender 
within a month’s time if additional funds 
were available. 

We have dealt with all the municipal ap- 
plications for supplementaries this year. We 
have tried to give them as much as we 
possibly could, We have tried to make the 
supplementaries available where possible to 
municipalities, especially the rura] townships' 
and what not, for bridges and culvert con- 
struction because that is more labour inten- 
sive. There are a lot more hours of manual 
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labour that go into building a small concrete 
bridge than there are in 10 miles of paving 
a road, because the money is all in the black 
stuff and there is not too much labour. They 
do it in a couple of days and they're gone, 
whereas if you build a $50,000 bridge there 
is a lot of manual labour. So we have given 
a higher priority to bridge and culvert work 
this year in our supplementaries. ~ 

If a municipality comes in, we cant give 
it all the supplementary funds. We had $53 
million in requests, I think it was, for sup- 
plementaries and we had about $22 million 
that we held back to deal with supplemen- 
taries. But if a municipality came in and 
said, “We want $20,000 extra to do this 
bridge, and we would like to have $30,000 
extra to do some paving,’ we obviously 
couldn’t give it all to them. We would say, 
“We will give you the money for the bridge.” 

Mr. Cunningham: I have no further ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Philip: I would like to bring up a 
matter of concern to some people in Ottawa 
concerning the regional transitway, and that 
is the only item that I want to deal with. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: That would be on the 
next vote, I guess. I’m available whatever 
way you want to do it. 

Mr. Philip: I am at the discretion of the 
chair. 

Mr. Chairman: It doesn’t matter to me. 

Mr. Philip: We can carry this vote if you 
like, and go on to the next vote, if that makes 
it easier. 

Vote 2607 agreed to. 

On vote 2608, municipal transit programs: 

Mr. Philip: I will describe the problem as 
I understand it to the minister and hope that 
perhaps— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I will ask Mr. Kidman to 
come up. He is the transit expert. 

Mr. Philip: Perhaps he can bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the Minister of Col- 
leges and Universities (Miss Stephenson), and 
between the two of them they may be able 
to exert some influence. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There was a meeting on 
that yesterday. 

Mr. Philip: With the Algonquin College 
property? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: With the Algonquin Col- 
lege board of directors. I can’t tell you the 
outcome. I just happen to know that some 


of my colleagues were meeting on that matter 
yesterday. 


Mr. Philip: Okay. I will describe the prob 
lem briefly, and maybe the minister ma 
have some comments. Or once he has it o: 
the record, he may be able to discuss it wit) 
not only his people but the Ministry of Co] 
leges and Universities. | 

As I understand it, the Algonquin Colleg 
campus near the Queensway is the logice 
route for the transitway, which will go fror 
downtown Ottawa through a part of Sand. 
Hill and out to the south end of the city 
A stop on the edge of Algonquin Colleg 
property which is now used as a parking Ic 
would mean that several thousand student 
in the college would thave easy access t 
transit. They would also be within easy walk 
ing distance not only of the Ottawa ea: 
community, but also of a large low-rer 
CMHC development across from the Queen: 
way. 

The board of Algonquin College, despii 
its being a provincial community college, | 


gather has rejected the request of the regior 
al municipality to put a transitway throug! 
its property. Their specific objections re 
garding vibration, visual intrusion and poss, 
ble loss or sterilization of their land hav 


all been met by the regional authoritie’ 


None the less, the feelings now are so cat 
tankerous between the two that the Mini’ 
ter of Colleges and Universities (Mii 
Stephenson) has been impressed, I gathe! 
by the Minister of Culture and Recreatic 
(Mr. Baetz) and the Minister of Housing (M! 
Bennett) to use expropriation, if necessar! 
to acquire the property. I can just see tt 
Minister of Housing standing with his swon 
on the barricades and taking away Algo) 
quin College property. She was talking abor 
bringing the Algonquin board down to T 
ronto to get them to try to reach son 
resolution. I gather that is what you a 
talking about. 

12 noon 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There have been sever: 
meetings. I haven’t been directly involve} 
The region of Ottawa-Carleton has be 
planning this transitway. We are involve| 
We are budgeting for it to pay our shar 
We support the program 100 per cent, b 
the actual property dealings, the acquisitiv, 
of right of way and what not are the re 
ional municipality’s responsibiity. I kno, 
Miss Stephenson and others have tried | 
assist in this stalemate between the Algo 
quin College board and the region. 

I am at somewhat of a loss. You ha 
said exactly what I would have said. T' 
advantages to the college are better tran 
and all these things. I understand the regi 
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of Ottawa-Carleton has bent over backwards 
o try to meet all environmental concerns 
ind all the other things. It just seems some- 
vhat ridiculous. 


| Mr. Philip: I gather the tender call for 
he first contract is being put in jeopardy 
vy the stalemate. We are talking about con- 
‘truction jobs and construction contracts at 
| time when this industry is in bad shape. 
don’t believe in building and using trans- 
vortation as a means of creating jobs, but 
a this case it is a service that can be justi- 
led on its own, while at the same time we 
ave a job and construction payoff. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t know the result 
f the meeting yesterday or whether any 
‘ogress was made, but I do understand 
here was a meeting yesterday afternoon. 


Mr. Philip: I gather then that you are in 
avour of the route and support it and that 
‘ou will meet with the Minister of Colleges 
nd Universities and report back. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I have already discussed 
: with her. 


_Mr. Gilbert: We have supported the route 
ad the concept right from the beginning. 
a fact, several years ago we gave Ottawa a 
ommitment that we would schedule our 
inding to assist them with their planning. 
| Hon. Mr. Snow: There is no delay in our 
art, I can assure you. 


Mr. Philip: It is pleasant then to finish 
f the estimates of the ministry on a vote 
| agreement because certainly the route 
‘ems reasonable. The people in our area 
‘e in support of it. The students are in 
tpport of it. It seems to be only the college 
dard of governors. 


Mr. Chairman: I know a little of the 
story of that. Frank Ryan’s estate donated 
lat property to Algonquin College. It was 
‘etty highly priced real estate, but he was 
‘very community-spirited man. I think some 
’ the directors feel that since he donated 
‘for that it should stay intact. That is the 
terpretation I get. 

‘Ms. Gigantes: There has also been a 
ajor problem with some of the buildings 
teatening to fall down at Algonquin, which 
ust be a concern for the board of :governors. 
Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not aware of that. 
wr what reason? 

‘Ms. Gigantes: Shaking structure. I guess 
d construction was the problem. It’s a 
ficult topography to build on. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t think the transit- 
ly is going to make them fall down. 


Ms. Gigantes: Buses usually don’t help 
when there are loose walls. 


Mr. Philip: On the same vote, can the 
minister or his staff give us any update on 
the success of the TTC pass system? Some 
people have had some questions about the 
fact that the pass in Toronto, I gather, is 
the highest-cost pass in North America. Is 
that not correct? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: I am not sure of that. 
Mr. Philip: Do you have any update in- 
formation on that? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: It was just implemented 
21 days ago. 


Mr. Philip: Yes, I realize that. 


Hon, Mr. Snow: On May 1. We support it. 
We have the pass system on the GO trains 
and we are quite interested in the TTC pass 
system. Was the target 40,000 or 50,000? 


Mr. Kidman: The target was 40,000. I think 
they have sold a few more than that. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: What I would be inter- 
ested in seeing is what happens six months 
from now, because certain people I have 
talked to, the regular commuter who uses 
TTC just to go to work and back every dy, 
doesn’t feel there is any real incentive to buy 
the pass. They ride for $1 a day, 50 cents 
each way, if they buy tokens. It is $26 a 
month for the pass. The average person works 
about 21 or 22 days per month. Unless he has 
a number of extra trips, it is not worth it. 


Mr. Philip: It is not worth the hassle of 
getting the pass and having your picture 
taken. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: So it is not any real bar- 
gain. The odd person I have talked to, who 
works downtown in an office in the TD 
Centre and comes back and forward to an 
office here two or three times a day, thinks it 
is a great advantage. 

What I would like to see is how many are 
sold for the month of May on the implemen- 
tation and then whether it actually grows or 
tapers off. In the summertime, I am afraid it 
may taper off because a lot of people who 
would normally buy it will be away for a 
week’s holiday during July or August and 
are not going to buy a monthly pass that 
month because they would lose on it. We run 
into this with GO Transit. A person will buy 
a pass, say, from Oshawa to Toronto or from 
Oakville to Toronto. Then the company he 
works for says, “We want you to go to Win- 
nipeg for a week.” They find out they are not 
using the pass for a week and would like to 
get a refund which is pretty nearly im- 
possible. 
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Mr. Philip: Are there any lessons you have 
learned from the GO pass system which ‘hhave 
been transposed into the TTC passes? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: They work together. 
TATOA, Mr. Kidman’s group and the TTC 
have worked together on all these things, on 
all information and anything we have. I am 
quite interested in it, but I think we have to 
wait to see what TTC’s experience is with the 
pass system. I am very interested in seeing a 
joint GO-TTC pass whereby a person could 
buy a pass from Georgetown or wherever on 
the GO train. It would be a special pass of 
some kind. Suppose they pay $100 a month 
for that and $26 a month for a TTC. Maybe 
for $120 or $125 or something, they could 
buy a joint pass to take them wherever they 
want to go. 

Mr. Philip: As the minister knows, I have 
been asking about that for years. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: If I may make one more 
comment, TTC said to us: “We are not dis- 
interested in the joint pass. We want to get a 
little experience, get our feet wet with our 
own pass system and then we will talk to you 
in maybe six months or a year from now.” 


Mr. Philip: One of the advantages of the 
joint pass system in Rexdale is that it would 
reduce the number of cars going down to the 
parking facilities at the GO. That creates 
additional traffic from the north-south routes 
on Kipling, Martingrove, et cetera. 

I wonder if the minister has had any com- 
plaints about the lack of parking facilities. I 
realize they go to the TTC, but he might also 
have had some complaints about the lack of 
parking facilities at the end of the TTC 
routes, particularly at the top of the Allen 
Expressway and at the Islington-Bloor station. 
I know I started using the TTC system and 
became frustrated so many times, perhaps 
because I come down after the major number 
of people park. I have heard other people sav 
if they happen to be coming around 9 o’clock 
or 9:30, the parking facilities are full. You 
say, “What the hell.” After you have been 
turned away from the parking lot three or 
four times, you just don’t bother. I wonder 
if you are getting complaints about that, and 
whether TTC has any joint ventures with you 
to build additional parking facilities. 

12:10 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The TTC has built park- 
ing lots, and we subsidized those at the same 
capital rate we subsidize anything else, 75 
per cent. At the end of Spadina, for instance, 
they built major surface parking lots, which 
I understand are being pretty well fully 
utilized—over 100 per cent occupancy a 


day. I know they are having some discussions 
about enlarging them. | 

We carried out a study at the request 0: 
the city of Toronto and Metro on the pos: 
sibility of a parking garage on Spadina anc 
submitted this to the TTC. We said we woulc 
be prepared to subsidize the construction 0: 
that garage. Metro has not seen fit to pro: 
ceed with that. They are looking at some 
other options. One option they are lookin; 
at is some type of increased parking, anothe: 
level of parking on part of the Yorkdale Shop: 
ping Centre parking facility that could bi 
used jointly by Yorkdale and by commuters 

Mr. Philip: That would be very convenien) 
because when the system first went in I knov 
a number of people parked in Yorkdale. © 
can understand the problems of the merchant 
saying, “We are not in business to subsidiz 
the TTC, and there is no evidence these peo 
ple are shopping in our stores.” 

The matter of Islington is even worse. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: The subway is being ex 
tended out to Kipling, and additional parkin: 
is going in there. The Islington station i 
used as a transfer point for a lot of buses 


GO buses, Mississauga buses and TTC buses 
Mr. Philip: And all the northern ones. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is being extended ou 
to Kipling and there will be transfer point: 
I think there will be 1,000 spaces at Kipling 

Mr. Cunningham: What is your dispositio; 
to the city of Toronto request with regar 
to this Glencairn garage? 

Mr. Gilbert: The minister was just sayin{ 
Mr. Cunningham, that the TTC right now ‘ 
actively looking at four options. Glencairn } 
one. | 


Mr. Cunningham: Yorkdale is one. 


Mr. Gilbert: Yorkdale, yes; and there all 
two surface parking areas right now aroun) 
the interchange. The idea is that the TT! 
will be making recommendations to Met 
council, and Metro council will be comir, 
back to us. 

There were some legal obligations or proli 
lems, particularly with one of them. The 
are actively looking at some of the problem 


1 


now and talking to our legal staff as wel 





\ 











Hon. Mr. Snow: We have said we woul 
subsidize the Glencairn station if they pr’ 
ceeded with its construction. There is som 
local opposition in the neighbourhood to tl 
construction of that facility. From our studie. 
if there are some large surface parking lo 
north of Highway 401, for people coming | 
on 401 east or west, it would be mu¢ 
handier to just swing down the Allen Expres. 
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way and into the garage, the Way it was 
designed, and jump out of your car and into 
the subway station. That would really en- 
| courage people to use it. 


Mr. Philip: It would probably encourage 
me to use it. If you can get someone like 
_me with the kind of schedule I have out of 
his car, then you can probably get an awful 
lot of other people out as well. 


_ Mr. Gilbert: A number of our staff at 
Downsview use the Wilson Avenue exten- 
sion to come down. 


Mr. Philip: I have nothing more on this 
vote. I do have one item that I believe the 
chairman said, even though it is not under 
this vote and quite rightly so, I might deal 
with if no other member has questions on 
any other item and if there is time left. 

' Mr. Cunningham: IJ have just one final con- 
cern on the subject of assistance to the munic- 
ipalities. I have been looking at the amount 
of money being spent. It is a_ significant 
amount of the budget, 13 per cent by my 
calculation. 

| My comment is that it seems to be some- 
what static, and in the context of the prov- 
incial commitment to municipal transit and 
to mass transit, it would be my hope that in 
the future a little more assistance could be 
provided here. 

_ We have talked about some assistance in 
the Ottawa area, and I have just raised a 
matter that relates to Toronto. In my own 
constituency—and I’m not being parochial— 
there are some significant deficits associated 
with the Hamilton Street Railway Company 
operation and the Canada Coach Lines Lim- 
ited system. I know that various municipali- 
ties, including the one I live in, the township 
of Flamborough, have been in touch with you 
to request and petition for greater assistance. 
_ Hon. Mr. Snow: I just got that letter to- 
day, as a matter of fact. It was in my mail 
‘his morning. 


( 


_ Mr. Cunningham: I will be sending you 
me as well, if it hasn’t gone out already. 
I would respectfully request that you take 
‘ long look at this. These small bus lines, 
while they do not necessarily respect the 
egal structures a defined by our regional 
nll, do provide a very good and solid serv- 
ce between communities, 

I know that a lot of people in Guelph, for 
astance, and up and down that highway, 
ely on Canada Coach Lines, The Hamilton 
treet Railway runs into Burlington, and that 
sone of the best ways, apart from the GO 
ystem, to get in and out of the east end of 
Tamilton, 


Hon. Mr. Snow: On the Burlington situa- 
tion, Mr. Cunningham, the Toronto Area 
Transit Operating Authority, my ministry ‘and 
the Hamilton Street Railway just completed 
a rationalization study of all the routes run- 
ning from Burlington into Hamilton. 

As I recall from the presentation I saw, 
better utilization is being made of Canada 
Coach Lines. What they will be doing is 
operating some of those lines under contract 
for GO so they will be truly commuter lines. 


Mr. Cunningham: It is an expensive mat- 
ter. Politically, it is not all that appealing. 
Sometimes, when you talk to people who are 
primarily car drivers, they say, “What do I 
care about that?” With the price of an auto- 
mobile now rapidly approaching $8,000, $9,- 
000 or $10,000, and gasoline prices increas- 
ing significantly, you are going to see a lot 
of people relying more and more on munic- 
ipal transit. Whatever assistance you can 
provide, not just to my municipality, or the 
township of Flamborough, but to others, 
would be helpful. 

They are not going to be into subway 
construction. They are not going to be into 
worrying about park-and-ride facilities, neces- 
sarily, which are good in large urban areas, 
like Metro, But their needs are significant 
nevertheless, Anything that can be done— 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you notice the per- 
centages, if you've been comparing the dif- 
ferent votes, you will see that the increase 
between 1979-80 and 1980-81 in the munic- 
ipal transit field is considerably larger than 
that in any other section of the ministry. 


Mr. Cunningham: I compared your 1978- 
79 statistics. You budgeted for almost $163 
million, and you spent $138.5 million. It did 
go up in 1979-80, and it was static between 
1979-80 and 1980-81. My point is that while 
we're discussing this on a nice, bright day— 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Those are basically capi- 
tal allocations that weren’t used, the slower 
than normal progress in the TTC subway 
construction and things of that nature. 


Mr. Cunningham: I understand that. 


Mr. Gilbert: Spadina was finished and 
Scarborough not started. The same with the 
Ottawa construction we were talking about. 
The capital can go up and down. But as 
the minister says, operating expenses—on 
page 70 of your book—went from $64,181,- 
000, including the other demonstration proj- 
ects et cetera, in 1979-80, to $78 million. 
There is a $13,885,000 increase in this year. 
But as far as the capital is concerned, when 
you lump the two together, recognizing the 
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cash flow, that’s why there are lumps up 
and down there. 


12:20 p.m. 

Mr. Cunningham: I think I've made my 
point. I would like you to realize my feeling 
that we are going to see a greater reliance 
on municipal transit, regardless of whether 
is a bus line running in Flamborough or 
the Toronto Transit Commission. The sooner 
we realize that, the better off we will be. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We have adjusted our 
formula slightly for the 1980-81 year on the 
operations side. It gives the municipalities 
a little better deal on operating subsidies. 
They still have the revenue-cost ratio targets, 
but there is a provision for those that are 
not meeting the targets that a further section 
gets a little higher rate of subsidy. This has 
been very well received by the municipal 
operations. 

Mr. Chairman: Is there any more discus- 
sion on this vote? 

Mr. Philip: I just had two items that are 
not on this vote. 

I want to ask the minister a question in 
the light of last night’s referendum, which 
I’m sure we all were at least somewhat 
relieved by. Now that it appears, at least 
for the time being, that they are going to 
stay as part of the Canadian federation, has 
the minister had any interaction with the 
Trudeau government in terms of keeping Mr. 
Trudeau’s original 1971 promise of improved 
rail service between Toronto and Montreal? 
He has made the promise twice, in two 
different elections, and so far we still have 
no visual signs of improvement on _ the 
Toronto-Kingston-Montreal route. 

We were talking about the noise from the 
DC-8s flying over our heads. A lot of that 
noise could be eliminated if we had a decent 
rail system, where you could actually read 
a book between here and Kingston, or be- 
tween here and Montreal, and not feel as 
though you were on one of the Canadian 
National Exhibition rides. 

I’m wondering, in the light of this new 
spirit of confederation and interaction be- 
tween Quebec and Ontario, if the minister 
will be pursuing this with the Prime Min- 
ister, to keep some of the promises he was 
elected on in two elections. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I don’t normally have 
discussions with the Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

Mr. Philip: No, but I know you have 
discussions with the Minister of Transport. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I certainly do have dis- 
cussions with the Minister of Transport. We 


have been continually pushing for the up 
grading of the corridor between Quebe 
City and Windsor, which we feel is one raj 
corridor that can be improved and on whicl 
the ridership can be increased. | 

1 don’t know exactly the status of the ney 
trains. The federal government went throug! 
a very long and tedious procedure three t! 
five years ago, in calling for proposals fo 
the manufacture of some new train set: 
which I understood were to be used on th 
Toronto-Montreal run. This is the ney 
LRG, or light rapid comfortable, transit. 

The contract was awarded to Bombardie 
for the construction of 10 train sets. | 
haven’t had an update lately as to wher 
the manufacture of those sits at this mc 
ment, or when we're liable to see those ney) 
trains delivered. 

Other than the new GO rail equipmer 
that we have bought over the past numbe 


j 


of years, there has been little or no ne\ 


rail equipment manufactured or put into th 
system. As we know, Via is operating wit 
a new coat of paint on a lot of cars that ar 
30 and 40 years old now. | 

Mr. Philip: My understanding, though 
about the state of the technology is that th 
problem is not with the trains per se—it ma 
be very gimmicky for the Prime Minister an’ 
look good for him to get a new space-ag 


} 
{ 


train—but the real problem, as I understan 
from the experience in Europe and’ so forth 
is with the roadbed. | 

Hon. Mr. Snow: The bed, the track an 
the signals. | 

Mr. Philip: The federal government ha 
made some improvements between Quebe 
City and Montreal but has never kept it 
promise to improve the roadbed betwee 
Montreal and Windsor. I gather we havi 
equipment that can do 100 miles an hou 
already, but we cannot do it without hav) 
ing everybody dead in the process, Until w' 
can get some funds into those roadbeds, w. 
are only talking about buying or buildin’ 
space-age technology. I believe we had | 
discussion about this, if I am not mistaker 
a couple of years ago when we were visitin 
the UTDC site in Kingston. The opinion © 
your technologists down there was that yo 
can develop the best trains in the world bu 
if you can only drive them at 60 miles a. 
hour because of the roadbed then you ar 
still going to have an obsolete system. : 

Hon. Mr. Snow: There needs to be, to Uf 
grade that system, a great deal of mone 
spent on the new ribbon rail, the continuot 
rail, to get away from the clackety-clackety 
clack all the time, There are some place 
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where they are rebuilding and putting in 
‘the new concrete ties and new ribbon rail. 
The signalling systems and control systems 
are very expensive, That’s what is costing 
‘us so much money with the GO train im- 
provements we are doing here. To get the 
quality of ride we are having to replace the 


r. . 

_ The old switching and signal systems that 
the railways are using are all roughly 50 
years old. Signal equipment is very difficult 
to get. It is a long delivery. I think it is 
about a two-year delivery date from the time 
we ordered the new signal equipment and so 
on, say for the Streetsville-Milton GO line, 
antil it will be delivered. They are laying 
‘ail out there on the Streetsville-Milton line 
‘ight now, changing from the old rail to the 
ew ribbon rail. The CN laid new rail on 
he Lakeshore line a couple of years ago out 
‘hrough our area. 

| But to get a roadbed that would be capa- 
dle of giving a comfortable ride with these 
aster trains would be one major expenditure 
hat would have to be done. Also, when you 
tart running trains at 100 or 125 miles an 
tour, the need for grade separation becomes 
varamount. I did see some figures at one 
ime—the amount of money that would be 
equired on the Toronto-Montreal run. There 
3 still a lot to go through: there are a lot 
f level crossings. If we double the speed 
f trains, the danger is tremendous. So you 
ave to have grade separation. 





_Mr. Philip: One advantage you people do 
ave that you did not have six months ago 
_that it is of no concern to you about 
hether you embarrass the present federal 
overnment into keeping its promises. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: It is pretty hard to em- 
arrass them. 


Mr. Philip: Perhaps you should have a 
gher profile on that in telling the federal 
linister of Transport that he should be com- 
ig forward with plans in keeping with the 
‘ime Minister’s promises. 

‘Hon. Mr. Snow: We have told him that 
any times. 

Mr. Philip: So have we, but unfortunately 
e don’t seem to be listened to. 

Hon. Mr. Snow: I will keep at it and I 
ill keep trying. 

‘Mr. Gilbert: As a matter of interest, ap- 
‘rently the LRC is about a year behind, 
cording to Mr. MacEachen. 

Mr. Philip: We work with anybody who 
‘Il do something for the people. We are 
‘ty upset when we have a Prime Minister 
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who constantly makes promises and never 
keeps them. We hope his latest promise of 
coming up with some kind of more flexible 
constitution will not be one that will also 
be broken. We won’t have to worry about 
the rail system then because we may have 
a border crossing. 

12:30 p.m. 

The other item I want to talk about is the 
problem of publicizing the mail renewal route 
for renewing car registrations. I recognize 
that around the time when registrations are 
due you have sent out information to broad- 
casters and you were quoted on radio stations, 
including by Bob Hesketh, about the fact. It 
also says in the driver’s handbook you can 
renew by mail. However, all this doesn’t seem 
to have very much effect, because I gather 
that 0.2 per cent are renewed by mail. There 
are a lot of hidden costs in that when you 
think of the number of man-hours lost by 
people standing in line freezing their throats 
at the 300 or so local issuing agencies. 

When you think of the inconvenience and 
so forth, it seems only reasonable to step up 
the program of letting the public know the 
process by which it can renew. I am wonder- 
ing if there has been any problem with this. 
Are you afraid of not having the staff to 
handle a large onslaught? Is there any new 
program you can suggest through your minis- 
try of advertising through television and the 
press or even taking out ads at the time 
advising people that the mail renewal process 
is available to them and getting them to re- 
new by mail rather than going down to the 
line-up? 

Hon. Mr. Snow: We try every year to send 
out press releases and so on. We haven’t gone 
into any expensive media advertising cam- 
paign. One of the problems is that people 
tend to leave it until the last minute. Once 
they have gone by about February 1, if there 
was a large number using the mail system we 
would have to gear up perhaps with addi- 
tional temporary staff for that period to try to 
get the turnaround at this end. 

It is not unusual to take at least a week to 
get a letter in and a week to get it out. I 
sent a letter from my office to a constituent 
of mine in Oakville a month or so ago on a 
Monday. The following Monday the person 
phoned and wanted to know where the letter 
was. I said: “My God, you must have it. It 
went out of here on Monday.” He got it the 
following Monday. It took 14 days for a first- 
class, perfectly addressed letter with postal 
code and everything complete. People would 
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have to mail by February 1 or thereabouts if 
they wanted to be assured of getting their 
licence back. 

If they go to the local office by February um 
there isn’t going to be a line-up either. They 
could walk in and out with their licence in a 
matter of five minutes. That is part of the 
problem. The service is available and we don’t 
try to hide it. We try to make it known. The 
answer is, we are going to change the whole 
system over—and you were here when we 
discussed this a while ago—to issuing the 
licenses for all automobiles and small trucks 
up to pickup trucks of 2,400 kilograms or 
something like that, on a rotation basis and 
divide all that group of vehicles up into 12 
groups either by computer or otherwise. 

People will get a licence when we sell the 
last group of licences through at the one 
period. They will either have to buy a licence 
for six months to 18 months or something in 
that neighbourhood. Depending on which 
group they are in, they will get a six-month 
licence, or they could get one for as long as 
18 months. That is going to be a little bit of 
a financial hardship, but we will try to do it 
the best we can to get the people on to the 
cycle. Then after that it will come up on a 
monthly basis. 


Mr. Philip: You are talking about two years 
from now. 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We are talking about two 
years from now when we go to the plate-to- 
owner system. Then that will all be done at 
the one time. There is a lot of computer work, 
and a lot of consulting work involved. When 
we have five million vehicles to change over 
like that, we don’t want a foul-up and to 
have everybody’s registrations screwed up in 
some way or another. We are being very care- 
ful in planning the thing, and we will imple- 
ment it about two years from now. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Eakins has one ques- 
tion he would like to ask. 


Mr. Eakins: I am sorry I came in late. I 
have a closing comment on a matter I have 
been involved with in the last day or two, 
namely, the great backlog at the driver ex- 
amination centres. It seems to me that in 
some areas they are booked up into July and 
perhaps even into August. I am wondering 
if there is some way of giving greater assist- 
ance to the driver examination centers. I 
have occasion to be in touch with the centres, 
and I want to compliment particularly your 
staff. It is not their fault. They are working 
at full tilt. 

Today I was in contact with your district 
manager, Mr. Keen, in Scarborough. He has 


been able to resolve 100 per cent a particular 
problem that was an emergency. I don’t know 
whether you have cut down on the amount of 
summertime assistance in general. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We haven’t cut down ow 
staff. We have complement restraints. We 
haven’t been able to increase the number of 
examiners and this time of year tends to be 
a peak period. We do hire part-time people 
We move around and transfer staff. If one 
office has a much larger backlog than another 
we will reassign some people within reason 
able distances. Then we hire quite often dur 
ing the summer months a number of schoo 
teachers. 


| 

Mr. Eakins: Is your complement the sami 

for this summer as the previous summer, 0: 
have you cut back this summer? 


Hon. Mr. Snow: There is no cutback. I cai 
assure you of that; probably some increase 
Mr. Eakins: I am thinking particularly o 
the people in businesses. For instance, ther 
was a gentleman who needed tow truc 
drivers. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: That is one of the prot: 
lems. We will give priority to someone wh 
needs an examination to upgrade a licence fo 
employment or something like that, if h 
makes that known. I have had such peopl 
come to my constituency office. They have | 
job to go to on Monday morning but they can’ 
get their licence upgraded or whatever the 
have to do, but they haven't told the offic 
there is a job involved. They just go up ther 
and get the appointment in the normal wa) 
If they will let our people know that it | 
an employment situation, then we will try t 
do everything possible. 


Mr. Eakins: I agree with you. Perhaps als 
whoever is doing the booking might ask tc, 
if it is an emergency. | 


Hon. Mr. Snow: If you ask that, ever! 
body will be in an emergency. | 


Mr. Eakins: I think you can sort them ou: 


Hon. Mr. Snow: We do put on extra sta) 
in the summertime, temporary people durir 
the summer periods. A number of scho 
teachers who have taught driver educatio: 
for instance, at high school and know tl 
whole thing are able to come in and be got 
examiners for us to deal with the peak loa’ 


Mr. Gilbert: Another problem we have | 
the number of people who repeat. They con 
in and fail and immediately book anoth 
test. Going over some of the records, I Ss 
where people have been back 10 and 12 tim 
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or a licence, and that is what really fouls 
1p our staff, but as far as turning them down 
s concerned, we attempt to accommodate 
hem. 

Mr. Philip: It just shows that if you try 
ften enough, you are eventually going to 
vin something. | 

_ Vote 2608 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: That completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications, 

Hon. Mr. Snow: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman: I understand that this com- 
mittee will meet tomorrow night on the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board report. 


The committee adjourned at 12:39 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 8:09 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


_ ANNUAL REPORT, 1978, WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD 


_ Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. I would ask the Minister of Labour if 
he would like to make an opening statement, 
or introduce some of his officials. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
have an opening statement. I’m privileged to 
aave with me tonight the elder statesman of 
the ministry, Deputy Minister of Labour 
[Timothy Armstrong. 

_ Mr. Sargent: That’s the best speech you 
ver made. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I wasn’t referring to you, 
iddie. You’re not a senior statesman; youre a 
randfather. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I would like to report on 
he Workmen’s Compensation Board’s activi- 
ies for the year 1979. I wonder if we can 
ave copies handed around. 


' Hon. Mr. Elgie: Give 10 to Mr. Martel, 
ut them on his head and give one each to 
he rest. 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, while this 
_ taking place, I see this as an open-ended 
atement, but officially we are here to look 
: and review the 1978 annual report of the 
Jorkmen’s Compensation Board. Is that not 
orrectP 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: That is correct. 


Mr. Van Horne: Yet if I understood the 
‘airman correctly, we are going to take a 
ok at the activities of 1979, or was that a 
‘pP 
‘Hon. Mr. Starr: Yes. You do have the an- 
val report. We also have the supplementary 
' that annual report in the question-and- 
‘swer situation I would like the committee to 
ve. 


Mr. Van Horne: In other words, we’re deal- 
iy with the 1978 report and having questions 
‘1 answers on 1979. 


| 
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Hon. Mr. Starr: The financial report is for 
1978-79, whereas our report is on the activ- 
ities of 1979. 


Mr. Van Horne: | keep having problems 
with language around this crazy place. If I 
keep hammering away at the theme of 
straightening out the language, some day I 
might make a point. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, is it not 
fair to suggest that even though we are deal- 
ing with the 1978 report, in past practice 
we've generally dealt not only with the 1978 
report but with anything from that report up 
to and including the present time? 

Mr. Van Horne: It should be on the Order 
Paper but it isn’t. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: I wonder if we can take it 
as a supplementary. 

As is usually the case, our work load at the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board increased 
last year. We processed some 460,972 claims, 
which was an increase of 36,363 claims com- 
pared with the year 1978. We made awards 
to claimants totalling $388 million. Despite 
these large figures our board, like almost any 
large government or private agency, remains 
subject to some criticism. That is why I per- 
sonally and my colleagues value forums like 
these to have the opportunity to both hear 
complaints and clarify misunderstandings 
about our work. 

Towards this end, I trust you will find your 
copies of our supplementary report helpful. 
Our staff has reviewed questions raised in 
other years, both by this committee and in the 
Legislature, and we have responded to them 
in this document. We hope you will find it 
useful in developing your analysis of the 
board. Last year, 1979, was a year of positive 
initistive at the board. It was a year of in- 
tense self-examination, during which we care- 
fully scrutinized our operations, looked for 
weak points and sought worthwhile solutions. 
Tt was also a year of renewed commitment on 
our part to consider criticisms levelled at the 
board and to seek real solutions to the prob- 
lems that existed. 
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One of the most important moves we 
have made along these lines has been begin- 
ning the decentralization of our claims adju- 
dication services. Decentralization of claims 
adjudication is now being implemented on 
a trial basis in London and Sudbury. Decen- 
tralization developed as a result of a number 
of board reports to find ways to make the 
claims process even more responsive to our 
clients across the province. I must say it has 
been brought to our attention and advocated 
here in this committee by various members 
whenever we appeared. 

It was decided that claims could be evalu- 
ated and processed more effectively by 
decentralizing. Inquiries by a_ claimant 
would be dealt with in person by the adjudi- 
cator handling a decision. Decentralization 
should help to lay to rest any thoughts of 
the board as a faceless bureaucracy operating 
from a Toronto head office. Our pilot projects 
in claims decentralization should be in full 
gear by November of this year. 

There have been many other examples of 
positive initiatives being taken by the board 
in 1979. For example, we have now estab- 
lished an ethnic relations section in our 
communications division. Through this sec- 
tion we seek to forge stronger ties with 
Ontario’s workers in many ways, including 
communicating with them in their first lan- 
guage. The ethnic relations section is based 
in Toronto and the bulk of its work is 
directed towards serving the Italian com- 
munity. Section staff have made extensive 
use of multicultural media to reach this 
community. In addition, an Italian-language 
newsletter is produced regularly by this 
section to inform Italian workers of the 
latest developments at the board and _ to 
explain existing regulations. The response 
to this section has been extremely positive. 

We also opened a major information cen- 
tre for workers in Toronto’s west end to 
provide easy information access for this 
community in its own neighbourhood. Staff 
at the office speak four languages and in a 
short time have already established them- 
selves as an integral and respected part of 
Toronto’s west end community. 

Another area of positive initiative within 
the board has been in the vocational reha- 
bilitation division’s placement of rehabili- 
tated injured workers. Quite simply, the 
vocational rehabilitation division has had a 
banner year in placing rehabilitated injured 
workers. . 

Back in 1978, our staff was proud to have 
found 1,425 job openings for rehabilitated 
workers and to have placed 418 in new 


jobs. Last year we topped even our most. 
optimistic projections by finding 2,868 job. 
openings and placing 859 rehabilitated | 
workers. | 
We think one of the main reasons for this 
increase in placements has been the imple- 
mentation of what we call rehabilitation | 
blitzes. In these blitzes we send a team of | 
rehabilitation specialists to supplement an > 
area office’s staff and conduct an intensive | 
information campaign in various communities | 
around the province. These campaigns are— 
designed to increase employer awareness of | 
the benefits of hiring rehabilitated injured 
workers. This program took our staff to. 
Sudbury, London, Kitchener and Ottawa | 
for highly successful one-week information 
blitzes. We don’t argue with success and_ 
we intend to expand this program in 1980. | 
Our staff has already blitzed Hamilton and | 
Windsor and plans to visit other Ont 
| 





centres in the near future; for example, 
Oshawa and Durham region on May 26) 
and St. Catharines on June 9. | 

Our staff has also been taking positive ' 
initiatives in the prevention and treatment: 
of injuries and disease. Twenty-five per cent| 
of all injuries compensated by the board 
involve a worker’s back. We decided to do 
something about these injuries before they 
happen, so we set out to develop an inten-. 
sive awareness campaign to reduce back’ 
injuries. This program was fully developed 
during 1979 with the creation of a series of 
booklets, slides and films designed to help! 
reduce back injuries. 

Many back injuries are the result of a} 
person’s long-term attitude towards his back, 
and not just an isolated event. These atti-| 
tudes are reflected in the home and in the 
work place. To combat this, our back pro- 
gram is oriented towards improving back’ 
attitudes at home and at work. The program’ 
is now being presented in industry, where the | 
reception has been even better than we 
anticipated. In addition, patients at the) 
board’s hospital and rehabilitation centre con- | 
tinued to receive back education, as they; 
had in 1978. 

Our hospital continued to be an area of 
major research work in 1979. Studies iof the: 
techniques used in the reattachment of am- 
putated limbs and the attachment of artificial | 
limbs were carried out and produced ex-| 
tremely useful results. | 
8:20 p.m. { 

Our staff is also in the midst of a major 
study of the use of biofeedback to reduce| 
pain. There remains a lot of work to be! 
done in the area of pain reduction and I 
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think the hospital staff will help lead the 
way in this area. Our centre continues to be 
one of the most respected of its kind in the 
world, as indicated by the many international 
visitors who toured the centre in 1979. 
Industrial disease guidelines for Alpha I 
Antitrypsin deficiency, leading to pulmonary 
emphysema and for certain cases of chronic 
obstructive lung disease in smelter workers, 
were established last year by our medical 
division in conjunction with the claims serv- 
ices division, Continuing to be among the 
world leaders in recognizing industrial dis- 
ease, the board became the first in the world 
te compensate for lung cancer among foun- 
_ dry workers. So far, compensation is being 
granted for lung cancer among workers at the 
_ Dofasco foundry in Hamilton. But the board 
_is now conducting a study of 10 Ontario 
foundries to determine if the cancer-causing 
_ agents that existed at the Dofasco plant 
_ were unique to Dofasco or are an industry- 
_ wide phenomenon, 

If the cancer-causing agents prove to be 
common to other foundries, guidelines will 
be prepared for the disease, covering work- 
_ers throughout Ontario’s foundries. 

__ Medical and compensation officials around 
the world are anxiously awaiting the results 
of this study which, by the way, is being 
conducted with the full co-operation of 
| Management and the unions. 

| These are just some of the many instances 
of positive initiatives taken by the board 
_during the past year. Board activities in 1979 
are detailed at greater length in the high- 
lights sections in the supplementary report 
which was distributed to you this evening. 
Quite possibly, you will agree with me that 
it has been an impressive year of accom- 
plishment at the board in maintaining and 
Improving our high levels of service to the 
people of Ontario. If the members of this 
committee have any suggestions about any 
aspect of the board, I am sure my colleagues 
and I would be very glad to answer them. 
| Mr. M. Davidson: ‘Mr, Chairman, prior to 
the leadoff remarks of party critics, I would 
like to move a procedural motion. 


_ Mr. Chairman: Mr. M. Davidson moves 
that the topics to be dealt with under the 
“eport of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board be carried out in the same manner 
hat the committee would go through in 
lealing with normal estimates, and that the 
ommittee deals with them in the following 
der: main administration, claims, applica- 
ions, review, appeals, rehabilitation, medi- 
al, vocational, benefits, payment levels, 


| 


‘ensions and investments. 








| 
| 
| 
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Motion agreed to. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I have one further pro- 
cedural motion. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. M. Davidson moves 
that two and a half hours of these hearings 
be set aside and that the committee be al- 
lowed to call witnesses other than people 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
witnesses who, in fact, work with and on 
behalf of injured workers throughout ithe 
entire year. 

Mr. W. Newman: May I ask a question on 
that, Mr. Chairman? You are asking for two 
and a half hours of one particular sitting to 
call injured workers, or whatever it may be, 
and that is it. Is that what you are asking 
for? Was that mutually agreed to before? 


Mr. M. Davidson: No. 
Mr. W. Newman: Okay, fine. 


Mr. Yakabuski: What do you mean by 
mutual agreement? 


Mr. W. Newman: I believe the House 
leaders together decided through a motion 
in the House to split this committee to deal 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and other matters. I would assume that all 
those matters would be sorted out at that 
time. Now you are asking for a further ex- 
tension of two and a half hours on the WCB 
to call independent witnesses. Is that cor- 
rect? I am asking your House leader if that 
is the case. 


Mr. Martel: We are talking about two 
and a half hours, 


Mr. M. Davidson: I would prefer you ask 
the critic, and I happen to be the critic. 
That is not the intent. We are entitled to 15 
hours that had been worked out among the 
House leaders. The motion says that two and 
a half of those hours be set aside in order 
to hear other persons who have worked 
with and on behalf of injured workers. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I only hear a 
motion; I don’t see any. 

Mr. M. Davidson: There is a motion. 

Mr. Lane: I’ve heard it. Where is it? 


Mr. M. Davidson: It is the one that is 
underlined on the right-hand side of the 
page. 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, on a 
point of order: I don’t want to be disrespect- 
ful to the critic. The NDP is quite entitled 
to whatever it wants to do. I was just asking 
a question of their House leader. I wasn’t 
trying to be disrespectful to the critic or any- 
body else. 
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Mr. M. Davidson: My understanding is 
that committees are entitled to set their own 
order of business. 

Mr. W. Newman: That is quite right. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I am simply moving an 
order of business. 

Mr. Kennedy: Mr. Chairman, could you 
clarify that there are 15 hours in total and 
the final two and a half hours of the 15 are 
to be set aside for this category, injured 
workers, to appear? 

Mr. M. Davidson: People who have work- 
ed for and on behalf of injured workers. 


Mr. Chairman: It doesn’t necessarily have 
to be the last two and a half hours, but two 
and a half hours within the 15 hours when- 
ever the committee agrees to hear them. 


Mr. Kennedy: That is important, because 
to have two and a half hours set aside for 
presentations, I presume, from witnesses or 
persons who wish to appear, we would want 
to have time for questioning, rebuttal and 
further information. Do you intend that with- 
in that two and a half hours there would 
be opportunity for a response from the 
board or the minister or discussion among 
members of this committee? 


Mr. M. Davidson: Yes. 


Mr. Kennedy: So it is a total of two and 
a half hours for persons to appear and dis- 
cuss whatever they think before us. 


Mr. Van Horne: It could be helpful if the 
New Democrats tell us what the House lead- 
ers agreed to. 


Mr. Martel: We agreed to set aside 15 
hours. We agreed to do the first five in the 
general estimates of the resources develop- 
ment committee. Thereupon it would go to 
a subcommittee where the same people who 
had voting rights here would have voting 
tights in the subcommittee. The subcommit- 
tee would report back to the main com- 
mittee at the end of its deliberations, That 
was the only agreement. 

Mr. Van Horne: There is no need to dis- 
cuss that, if it is understood by the House 
leaders, but it is very obvious the committee 
members wouldn’t understand that. Did the 
committee members understand that? 


Mr. M. Davidson: It is the fault of your 
House leader if you didn’t understand that. 


Mr. W. Newman: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman: Why is the critic now saying it is 
our fault if we didn’t know? 


Mr. M. Davidson: Our House leader ad- 
vises us as to what he is doing, 


Mr. W. Newman: So does ours. 


Mr. Kennedy: I would like to know who 
those persons are who will appear? Are they 
a selected group or are they to be decided 
on? I happen to know one or two who 
would like to come up here if there are two 
and a half hours in effect open for public 
input. How are they to be selected and how 
much time will each get? 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand I have the floor. You didn’t acknowl- | 
edge anyone else. I would like to finish my 
statement. My point to you and to the mem-— 
bers present is that our House leader did 
pass on to me the understanding that the 15 : 
hours would be broken into two sections. 
There would be two sections of two and a 
half hours each, at which time all members | 
would be present. The remaining 10 hours | 
would be dealt with as a subcommittee | 
session to allow other estimates to carry on. | 

That was the only understanding, and no. 
comment was made about people coming in | 
as witnesses. I would submit to you this is 
a brand new topic that we haven’t caucused | 
on. 

Mr. Chairman: This is the first information | 
I have had of it too. I understand that we | 
would ‘have a full committee for the first | 
two sessions. After that, a subcommittee q 

| 
| 
| 





these members would sit in conjunction when 
we are on estimates. 


8:30 p.m. | 
Mr. Kennedy: What are they? 
Mr. Chairman: They have 10 hours to, 


work on them. I think perhaps this could 
go on for quite a discussion. 


Mr. Lane: Mr. Chairman, I agree with Mr, 
Van Home. I understood. what he under- 
stood, But to have people come before this’ 
committee for two and a half hours would 
only scratch the surface. Think of the people 
who would want to come if they knew the’ 
opportunity was there. Personally, we have 
never done this. I can’t see what it is going) 
to accomplish. I think it is unfair for certain. 
people to know this and be able to come! 
before the committee and other people not 
to be aware of it. I just can’t support it. | 


Mr. M. Davidson: I call the question. : 
Mr. W. Newman: That is not debatable. | 
Mr. M. Davidson: That is right. I i 

4 





called the question. 

Mr. W. Newman: If you called the ques- 
tion, there is no debate on it. I want to hear’ 
a debate on it. | 

Mr. Chairman: I’m not asking for a debate’ 
on it; I just want to get views. After all, Imi 
not making the decisions for the committee. 


| 


H 
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Mr. W. Newman: There is no choice, Mr. 
Chairman. That’s what you’ve got. 


Mr. Yakabuski: Mr. Chairman, a certain 
amount of discussion is going to result from 
that motion. In fairness to all three parties, 
may I say that this two and a half hours can- 
not be today or Monday or anything like that. 
I think it has to be probably at least a week 
from now, because I’m sure the Liberal Party 
has people it wants to bring, and the Progres- 
sive Conservative Party has people it wishes 
to bring. The date has to be set when these 
people will be heard and it has to be set far 
enough ahead so that all three parties can 
notify their witnesses and have them here at 
that particular time. 


Mr. Haggerty: With equal time for each 
member? 


Mr. Yakabuski: That is right. 


Mr. Van Horne: I was just saying to my 
colleague that I cannot support the motion of 
the New Democrats. However, I want the 
opportunity to say why and to suggest an 

alternative. The reason I can’t support this is 
twofold. In the same vein that Mr. Martel in- 
‘dicated there was some agreement with the 
House leaders, this would be in addition to 
that. I simply can’t go along with it. 

Secondly, the members need these 15 hours 
_as an opportunity or a channel to bring to the 
chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, the staff and the minister concerns 
,they have. To take two and a half hours away 
from that limited 15-hour time would be a 
disservice to the members of the House. 
| The alternative I would suggest is that the 
hours set aside for the Labour estimates—I 
believe there are 22 hours—are really more 
than we need in my view. I offered this sug- 
gestion to our House leader back when the 
hours were being laid out. I would gladly 
see time taken away from that to allow wit- 
nesses to be called to deal with whatever 
they want to present on workmen’s compen- 

cation matters. 


Mr. Martel: First of all, the House leaders 
mly set aside the time. They don’t determine 
1ow the committee will function or who it 
will call. That is left entirely up to the com- 
nittee. If the committee sees fit to reject it, 
that is fine. If it sees fit to agree to it, that 
5 fine too. The House leaders do not get in- 
volved. With respect to the second point, 
vere certainly not prepared to take any time 
tom the Minister of Labour’s estimates. We 
ove them so dearly we want them before us, 
long with Timothy Armstrong, so that we can 
ilk to him. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: For how long? 
Mr. Martel: For as long as possible. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Chairman, may I just 
ask how we intend to notify the public that 
this two and a half hours is available so that 
those who wish to present their views about 
the board can be notified of it and can advise 
this committee of their desire to attend and 
give testimony? 

Mr. Kennedy: Mr. Minister, how in the 
world are you going to settle two and a half 
hours for the numbers who would wish to 
appear? 

Either vote on this—and I would certainly 
be opposed to it on the basis of the known 
ground rules that I understand—or declare the 
matter and let the House leaders, the sub- 
committee whoever wants to work out the 
timetable, so that there will at least be equal 
time and some process engaged in that will 
clarify the selective process of those who will 
be given the opportunity to appear and will 
have the time allocated in some fair way. 

To me, this restriction based on certain 
selected persons really abridges the right to 
cover the total subject. I offer those two 
options with respect to the motion. 

Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, I once 
more move the question. 

Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I had my 
hand up here. 

Mr. Chairman: But you were not looking 
this way. 

Mr. Haggerty: I just wanted to add a few 
comments. I believe it was last year that the 
same motion was put forward, I think it was 
by Mr. Davison of the NDP. I objected to it 
then and I still object to it today. If this is 
the procedure that they want, then I think 
we should have a resolution or a motion pre- 
sented to the committee perhaps 24 hours 
earlier, like anything else that should be done 
before any committee or the Legislature. The 
reason is I’m sure I could muster a number 
of persons who have been injured at work and 
are under workmen’s compensation at the 
present time. I could muster a number of 
unions within the Niagara region to come in. 

If you want to move in this direction, I 
don’t know how you are going to share the 
time in two and a half hours. If you take 
125 members, I don’t think there would be 
anything gained by it. I suggest that we’ve 
lost 35 or perhaps 40 minutes on this motion 
before us now. We could have been dealing 
with the matter of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion. To me it’s just a filibuster, if I might 
put it that way. It’s just stalling for time 
here, and I think we’ve got other important 
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things to do to get on with the business of 
the report of the Workmen’s Compensaion 
Board. 

Mr. M. Davidson: On a point of order: 
I’ve moved the question twice and you gentle- 
men have not seen fit to accept that. 


Mr. Chairman: This is the last speaker I’m 
going to hear, then I’m going to put it to a 
vote. 

Mr. W. Newman: On a point of order, 
Mr. Chairman: The NDP critic asked the 
question, which is a form of closure, and I 
think in all honesty, in all fairness, if we're 
going to follow the House rules here you ve 
got to put the question. 

Mr. Chairman: You're the last one to 
speak, Mr. Di Santo. 

Mr. Di Santo: It’s quite obvious that both 
the Liberals and the Conservatives are afraid 
of the people who are working every day— 
that’s what it is; it’s quite obvious, Mr. 
Chairman—they’re afraid of the people who 
represent workers daily before the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

The motion says we will set aside two 
and a half hours, and as I understand it that 
doesn’t detract from the agreement made by 
the House leaders. I find the suggestion of 
the Liberal critic rather peculiar. He isn’t 
ready to accept that we set aside two hours 
now, but is willing to suggest that we set 
aside two and a half hours 
estimates of the Ministry of Labour. 

Why is it that we don’t want the people 
who spend their time going before the board, 
who are experienced, who know what the 
problems are, coming before us and sharing 
with the committee what their concerns are, 
which may be helpful both to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board and perhaps, even 
though I’m doubtful, to the Conservative 
and the Liberal members? 

Mr. Kennedy: Your own member said he 
wanted to rub it in with the minister for 
22 hours. 


Mr. Di Santo: During the Labour esti- 
mates. 


8:40 p.m. 


Mr. Chairman: I can see we are not get- 
ting anywhere here. You heard the motion; 
all those in favour of Mr. Davidson’s motion? 
Four. All those against? 


Motion negatived. 


Mr. Van Horne: While my New Demo- 
cratic friends are consoling each other I will 
make a few comments here, I would point 
out, Mr. Starr, that last year you beat me 
by a few pages. This year I beat you by a 


during the” 


couple of pages. I see that your spacing is 
slightly different from mine, so it will work 
out to more than a couple. | 

I wish to respond to Mr. Starr’s remarks 
on a topic-by-topic basis as we proceed) 
through the remaining hours of debate, rather 
than attempt any instant critical summary, 
at this time. | 

Before I make any further comments I 
want to wish Mr. Starr every success and 
happiness in his new endeavours when he 
leaves the chair. I also want to thank him, 
for being very forthright with me personally 
in any dealings we have had. Also I thankd 
him for his efforts on behalf of injured. 
workers in the province. I thank him on 
behalf of management too—I say that because, 
the minister has not said it yet, but I am 
sure he will at an appropriate time—and also, 
on behalf of other members of this parlia- 
ment for the help you have provided to them. 

I wish to to identify topics to which my 
colleagues and I will be addressing the main 
thrust of our comments. These are as follows: 
the Weiler appointment and terms of refer- 
ence; second, positive action for women; 
third, the chairmanship of the board, and 
the nature and responsibilities of the board; 
the appeal process; compensation or entitle- 
ment; rehabilitation and sheltered workshops; 
assessments; and public information on Work: 
men’s Compensation Board. | 

I have one copy of this for the chair anc 
the ministry if they want to look at it. | 

Let me deal first with the Weiler appoint, 
ment. I think it is fair to say there have 
been a significant number of studies don¢ 
on the Workmen’s Compensation Board it 
the past decade. Last year, when we opaiey 
a similar debate, I raised the matter of on¢ 
of the 1973 task force recommendations tha 
there be a stronger link between the WC], 
and government. Mr. Starr and Dr. Elgiv 
both replied at that time saying this wa 
happening. | 

I see on page seven of your 1978 repor 
that the corporate board developed recom! 
mendations for changes in the Workmen| 
Compensation Act to provide increases i 
benefits paid to injured workers and thei 
dependants. If this process was still in effec 
when similar recommendations were mad 
in December 1979 for increases in benefit: 
one has to ask how some of these recom 
mendations could be so low. Perhaps th, 
closer link between the board and govert) 
ment is providing a disservice to the injure 
worker. 

I want to stay on the theme of WC) 
studies and the Weiler appointment befo 
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I get into the topic of adequate benefits. 
Let me elaborate on this appointment. I am 
not critical of Mr. Weiler’s qualifications or 
of him personally—as a matter of fact I had 
the pleasure of meeting him within the last 
month or so—nor am I critical of the terms 
of reference listed in the fourth paragraph 
of the minister's press release on February 
11, 1980. I am critical of what is reported— 
and I reiterate reported—to be the way in 
which Mr. Weiler will proceed with his “full- 
scale study.” 
_ It would appear that full-scale means no 
public hearings. Full-scale seems to mean 
informal, possibly private, conversations be- 
tween Mr. Weiler and whomever he chooses 
to speak to. If this happens it is, in my view, 
wrong. It would be just one more meaning- 
‘léss study in an already long list of studies 
on the Workmen’s Compensation Board that 
‘now clogs the shelves of ministry offices. 
' In positive action for women, I find the 
‘reference to women in the 1978 report too 
brief, too general, too tokenish, to be able 
‘to make any significant comments on it. 
‘Women in the work place are increasing in 
numbers. Their jobs are not always those in 
which one finds low-incident injury. I would 
‘ask the chairman or his staff to elaborate 
‘on the four objectives on “Positive Action 
for Women” listed on page 22. 
__ I may be getting a shade off topic here, but 
I feel strongly about some of these points. 
The chairmanship of the board is the longest 
section I have to address myself to. My 
comments on this topic, as on most of the 
topics, are a crystallization of the themes in 
the studies of the past, the government 
Jecember 1979 white paper with the grey 
cover, and also of comments I have had 
nade to me by some government and work- 
nen’s compensation staff members who shall 
‘eain nameless at this time. 
It would seem that the chairman of the 
VCB must wear a series of hats. It is true 
‘e has a board of commissioners to back 
‘im up, but in the final answer it is the 
hairman of this vast and complex organiza- 
on who must do some of the following 
iings. He must be the chief executive of- 
cer in a corpoation with future accumulated 
abilities of $1.73 billion and current Jiabili- 
es of $30 million, administer an income of 
344 million to meet expenses of $654 mil- 
om, and be responsible for investments of 
ver $1 billion, to name only a few of the 
cal responsibilities. 
‘He is the chief administrator of an or- 
‘nization that costs approximately $55 mil- 
‘a year just to operate. He is the chief 


adjudicator of a claims system which in 1978 
handled 424,000 separate cases and, as the 
chairman just read to us, 460,000 cases in 
1979 

He is directly responsible for the opera- 
tion of a hospital which in 1978 had 7,578 
admissions with an average stay of 22 days 
each. He must be responsible for an appeal 
system on his own work and all of these 
other fields. Such appeals in 1978 totalled 
4,101. 

‘Section 62(1) of the act states that the 
chairman shall be the full-time chief execu- 
tive officer of the board. The points listed 
above point out that he is not only a chief 
executive officer, but a very busy operating 
manager. Section 70 is evidence of this, 
giving the chairman the power to control 
meetings of the board. 

Section 71 has this to say about the 
responsibility of the chairman: “In accord- 
ance with personnel policies approved from 
time to time by the board, the chairman, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council and subject to the pro- 
visions of the Crown Employees Collective 
Bargaining Act, 1972, may establish job 
classifications, personnel qualifications and 
salary ranges for consultants, actuaries, ac- 
countants, experts, officers and employees of 
the board and the chairman may appoint, 
promote and employ the same in conformity 
with the classifications, qualifications and 
salary range so approved.” 

Moreover, the makeup of the board itself 
is unique. I should have paused when I read 
that second last sentence to underline the 
various rather serious demands on the chair- 
man in his capacity as both executive officer 
and a very busy operating manager. Persons 
who are appointed to the board by the gov- 
ernment under section 55 are all appointed 
as commissioners. In addition to this, one 
commissioner is designated chairman, one 
vice-chairman of administration, one chair- 
man of appeals and at least two and not 
more than four are to be called commis- 
sioners of appeal. 

An analysis of the legislation shows that 
persons are appointed as commissioners. At 
the present time, there are 16 appointments 
as commissioners. Of these, only the vice- 
chairman of administration is not empowered 
to assist the vice-chairman of appeals in the 
performance of his duties. 

I could go on quoting sections I have 
written out here, but I think it is sufficient 
to say at this point there is an anachronism 
here in that the act declares a group of seven 
persons to be the board and yet makes no 
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provision for a final application to that 
board, but only to a panel of commissioners. 

The fact that all persons labelled as com- 
missioners for the purposes of appeals or 
applications is one thing. To have a body 
of adjudicators charged with the final de- 
termination of such appeals or applications 
‘s in accordance with recognized rules of 
separation between judicial and administra- 
tive function. But to include in that body 
of adjudicators the persons who must by the 
very nature of their position act in the 
position of a member of an executive board 
charged with the formulation of policy is 
somewhat similar to the appointment of 
members of the executive council of the 
province to provincial courts so that they 
may pass judgement on the validity of rules 
and regulations which they themselves have 
helped to formulate. That is a serious anach- 
ronism or inconsistency. 

8:50 p.m. 

I don’t quarrel with the corporate board 
and certainly not with the adjudicators. Let 
me go back to the corporate board. There 
should be the corporate board. It should be 
chaired by the head of the commission board 
and it should delineate policies and rules 
under which compensation Jaw is adminis- 
tered, This is the way in which it is done in 
the labour law field. I don’t think one sees 
the deputy minister sitting on the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: What do you mean by 
you don’t think? 


Mr. Van Horne: That is just an aside. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I see. 


Mr. Van Horne: Similarly, it is done in 
this way in the field of municipal law. In 
these fields, separate adjudicatory bodies de- 
cide on disputes in accordance with the rules 
declared and promulgated by the administra- 
tors. One could say let there be a body, not 
a board of adjudicators, who because of their 
knowledge and ability are chosen to be the 
last line of appeal in the most contentious 
cases as long as the decisions are made by 
the rules. 

Where it is contended that the rules are 
wrong or unjust or discriminatory—and such 
contention could come from a worker, an 
employer or from the adjudicators—then the 
subject matter could be placed before the 
corporate board for rectification. Should that 
not be forthcoming, then the original pre- 
rogative writs before the divisional court 
may always be sought. I do not mean by 
this last statement that there should be un- 
limited access to the courts. As a matter of 


fact, I would just comment to the minister 





that there has been some correspondence be- | 


tween one of my constituents and one of his | 


assistants on this matter of access to the 


courts. 
Question of fact should always be left to 


4 


rules or, in other words, the law. It is only | 


where the rules 
wrong that such procedures should be used. 
The members of the board would still have | 
plenty to do. Section 68(1) gives the board | 
the power to make regulations. Section 70 | 
gives the board wide administrative powers. | 
In fact, it is seriously suggested that indi- | 
vidual board members, as opposed to com- | 
missioners, as defined in the act, should be- 


come liaison officers between the operating | 


| 
departments and the board. 

The vice-chairman of appeals would be 
the administrative liaison to the corporate | 
board from the adjudicators. One board mem- | 
ber would concern himself with claims ad-' 
ministration, one with rehabilitation, one with | 
medical matters, one with safety and one! 
with finance. The departments would have al 
direct input to the corporate board and there. 
would be more expertise on the board when’ 
policy decisions were being made. 

Since administration is now controlled by 
the vice-chairman, with 





input from the 
management committee and the senior staff,’ 
the input to board discussions for individual’ 
members, who could become experts in their, 
own field under the proposed changes, must! 
necessarily be limited. In fact, the act should. 
specify the limitation of the board to its ad- 
ministrative function with the single adjudi- 
catory power of amendment to rules and 
regulations, or clarification of the same and 
power to direct a reconsideration along board, 
guidelines to the adjudicator concerned. ! 

A question arises as to the proper forum) 
for hhearings under section 15 of the act. 
This is the one section of that statute that 
takes the board out of the strict field of com- 
pensation in that the adjudication made refers 
to cases before the courts. It is being con: 
tended by many that by this section of the 
act the board is merely an adjunct of the 
court system. It should be the corporate 
board that makes the finding. Secondly, it car! 
just as feasibly be argued that since the 
findings are one of fact they should be madé 
by the appeal structure. 

In conclusion, it would seem reasonabli 
that the administrative functions of the boar 
should be separate and distinct from thi 
adjudicatory functions. | 








are considered baka 


| 


the adjudicators who then apply the existing | 
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__In so far as appeals are concerned, there 
, should be a distinct separation between the 
_ administrative and quasi-judicial aspects of 
| the compensation structure. If one looks at 
, earlier figures in earlier reports, one can see 
the appeals form a very minute part of the 
. work of the board; yet they are the part that 
| appears in the public eye and is reported in 
the press. They are the part that most, if not 
_ all, members are very much aware of. 

| There are other cases that go to the injured 
_ workers’ consultants and to the Ombudsman 
| after we are finished with them. 

| Therefore, it becomes of paramount im- 
| 


, administrative control of the board. Today 
there are nine commissioners who have no 
‘administrative duties. These are appeals ex- 
,aminers engaged full-time on appeal work. 
The examiners sit individually and their de- 
,cisions are appealable to the board as now 
‘constituted. A quorum of commissioners is 
1a step above the examiners and most of the 
time what they hear is a repeat of the in- 
formation gathered by the examiners. 

_ The examiners are all senior employees of 
‘the board, The commissioners, with one ex- 
ception, have not been employees of the 
board and, consequently, must take time, 
jenergy and patience to acquire the knowl- 
edge already second nature to the examiners. 
‘Between the two groups, we find a combina- 
tion of knowledge of both compensation and 
personnel training and profession which go 
to make up an ideal body of adjudicators if 
they were intermingled and away from the 
employment control of the board. 

_ The statute should be amended to rede- 
fine the administrative duties of the corpor- 
ate commissioners and to create a new in- 
dependent appeal tribunal. I repeat the last 
sentence from that last section. The statute 
should be amended to redefine the admin- 
‘trative duties of the corporate commission 
amd create a new independent appeal tri- 
~ounal. ' 

' Under the heading of compensation, my 
inderstanding is there is no statutory method 
i changing maximum coverage in Ontario. 
_t depends on the whim of the Legislature 
nd not by a predetermined formula pub- 
‘shed in the legislation. Minimum compensa- 
‘on must also be set by legislation and not 
y a predetermined published formula. At 
je present time, in all provinces except 
duebec, the worker receives 75 per cent of 
is average wage up to the maximum. He 
 0€S not receive continued coverage under 





the Canada Pension Plan, and it does not 
matter if he is single or responsible for a 
family or dependants. 

Quebec has instituted a scheme whereby 
payment is made on a basis of 90 per cent 
of net weighted income. Saskatchewan _ is 
studying this scheme, and papers are being 
prepared for the study of same in Ontario. 
New Brunswick has also announced it is 
switching to this type of payment, 

The system is complicated but, briefly, it 
takes into account federal and provincial in- 
come tax, Canada Pension Plan and unem- 
ployment insurance. It also determines the 
injured worker’s family situation in that it 
allows for a variation in accordance with the 
number of dependants, Tables prepared an- 
nually by consultant actuaries are used to 
assist claims officers in the calculation of 
amounts payable, 

Saskatchewan has developed a new con- 
tinuing system of compensable benefits which 
does not rely on the extent of a man’s injury 
but rather on his ability or inability to fit 
himself back into the economy as a produc- 
ing member of the same. So long as a man is 
totally disabled, he receives total benefits on 
a temporary scale. When he has recovered, 
or recovered sufficiently to go back to work, 
he would continue to receive such benefits 
while becoming relocated. He would be re- 
quired to work with a job location staff at 
the rehabilitation division and, if retraining 
is required, with the retraining section. If 
work becomes available, he could also re- 
ceive a difference in wage benefits so long 
as he is earning below those wages received 
at the time of injury. 

The real difference in this system is when a 
disability becomes permanent. Awards are 
made on a lump sum basis, irrespective of 
income, with a maximum award being 
$10,000. The reason, as I understand it, for 
the setting of that figure was strictly political. 
A man’s injury is rated as it is today in 
Ontario and he receives a lump sum accord- 
ing to the percentage of physical impairment. 
In addition, each person is considered for an 
award for income maintenance. 

9 p.m. 


Many workers can return to their old or 
equivalent jobs and would receive no income 
maintenance. On the other hand, a man may 
be prevented from doing so by his physical 
disabilty, his lack of education, or his inabil- 
ity to become assimilated into the community 
due to ethnic background or some other fac- 
tor, by his place of residence and the presence 
or absence of suitable alternative employment 
there or by his inability to move to more 
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suitable surroundings, bearing in mind his 
family responsibilities. In this case, he would 
be entitled to continued support up to 100 
per cent compensation until such time as these 
additional factors have been rectified. 

It has been calculated that no more than 
five to 10 per cent of permanently disabled 
workers would continue permanently on the 
income maintenance program in Saskat- 
chewan, and that the total overall cost of 
such a program would be less than the pres- 
ent-day costs of paying pensions, irrespective 
again of the man’s ability to get back into 
society. 

It should also be noted that this same 
program is being brought into Quebec for 
silicosis cases, using a capital figure of 
$30,000 rather than $10,000—at least that is 
my understanding. I would ask the board 
chairman to correct me if I am wrong. This 
proposed scheme would go a long way to- 
wards satisfying many of the complaints about 
compensation, since such complaints arise 
more from the present inadequate legislation 
here in Ontario than from administrative 
handling of claims. 

In the area of dependency, if the principle 
of maintenance of income is accepted, then 
payment to dependants on any other basis 
should not be condoned. A worker at the 
moment of death is 100 per cent disabled. In 
today’s society it is not the individual worker 
with a varied group of dependants, but the 
family as a unit that must be considered. 
Present legislation requires that spouses and 
children must be dependent to qualify and, 
when qualified, for a specific sum of money. 
No inquiry is ever made by the board as to 
private assets or as to the income of a wife. 
In today’s society and in the wage brackets 
most concerned, wives are bringing in addi- 
tional income. Similarly, benefits from insur- 
ance and the Canada Pension Plan are types 
of income that has been paid for by the 
deceased and, therefore, should not form part 
of this so-called dependency entitlement. 

Let the family receive what the worker 
would have received. As the number of de- 
pendants is reduced, let the tables of family 
responsibility be the rate at which the pay- 
ments are reduced. A spouse ceases to be a 
dependant when she or he marries, dies or 
enters a common-law relationship, as de- 
scribed in the act. A child ceases to be a 
dependant when he or she reaches a certain 
age or leaves school. Until the last person 
leaves the state of dependency, that allowance 
should continue. If there are only children 
then the section pertaining to guardianship 
can be dealt with in the same way. 
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A family will continue as a unit under this 
scheme and will not suffer the trauma that is 
forced on it in many cases today. By trauma, 
of course, I am referring to the drastic reduc- 
tion of income that occurs under the present 
system. 

Under the heading of sheltered workshops, 
in spite of the exciting work being done here 
at Florida Kitchen Cabinets, I believe not 
nearly enough is being done in Ontario to 
encourage the re-employment of injured 
workers. Of course this is very similar— and 
the minister and the chairman will realize 
this—to the statement made by our leader in 
March of this year. I believe this is only one | 
aspect of a series of problems inherent in 
our present workmen’s compensation system. | 

First of all, in the area of job placement, 
statistics show that for every 10 workers 
who have gone through rehabilitative train- | 
ing in Ontario, only about six are able to 
find suitable employment. There are many 
different reasons for this: disabilities which 
prevent the reapplication of previously uti- 
lized skills, geographical considerations, em- | 
ployer prejudices and so on. But I believe | 
the Ontario government or the Workmen's | 
Compensation Board itself has a duty to! 
make the ultimate goal of rehabilitation, | 
that is, employment, more attainable for all. 
injured workers. 

I would, therefore, urge that measures be | 
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taken to encourage companies to hire em- | 
ployees who have been injured on the job , 
and who have been rehabilitated. One such | 
measure could be to inform the public of” 
the statistics for all large companies, com-_ 
paring at each company the number of | 
rehabilitated workers hired to the number) 
of workers injured to the point of requiring | 
rehabilitation. 

Secondly, large firms refusing to hire a 
reasonable share of rehabilitated workers 
could be excluded from government con-| 
tracts. Thirdly, education programs could. 
be established to encourage the hiring of in-' 
jured workers in smaller businesses. Finally, | 
the government should encourage more shel- | 
tered or partially sheltered workshops to’ 
utilize the skills of severely disabled workers. | 

Before I leave the theme of rehabilitation, | 
I would like to ask if it is at all possible for 
Mr. Pearce, the rehabilitation specialist of 
the vocational : 





rehabilitation division, to 
appear before me during this debate. I have: 
some real concerns over the special rehabili-| 
tation programs designed to remove employ- 
ees from the hazards of diseases caused by 
asbestos and uranium. I specifically have! 
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three cases that should be heard by this 
committee regarding this program. 

In the area of assessment—and you will be 
glad to know, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
down to the last topic-many London firms, 
both large and small, have expressed a con- 
cern to me over the increase in their assess- 
ment, as compared on a ratio basis to their 
assessable payroll. One firm, for example, 
had its payroll increased six times over the 
last 15 years. At the same time, its assess- 
ment has increased 21 times over the same 
period. 

These firms are not suggesting—nor am 
I-that the worker’s right to be compen- 
sated for work-related injury be taken away 

or changed—far from it. What they are 
saying is why are the assessments increasing 
at a greater rate than the assessable pay- 
roll? What is workmen’s compensation doing 
in the area of assisting employers and pre- 
venting abuses in the system if that is what 
is happening? 
_ I said that was the last statement; but I 
am afraid I fibbed. It was the second last. 
In the area of public information, one can- 
not help but wonder at the cost of adver- 
_tising, particularly that done on television 
in recent months, and ask if this was money 
f 
well spent. We are all concerned that every 
dollar spent is precious, particularly in this 
_time of restraint. I have to ask is television 
| advertising necessary? How costly is it? 
‘Has the minister considered other ways of 
‘making workers aware of what their rights 
vare? 
_ In conclusion, let me say that I and my 
colleagues look forward to the debate 
through which, I hope, some direction will 
come for a better Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission, I wonder if I can answer some 
of the questions that have been posed to us. 
_ Mr. M. Davidson: ‘Mr. Chairman, would it 
iot be better to hear the two leadoff speakers? 
| Mr. Chairman: Normally that is what we 
lo. 
| Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, let me Say, as 
me who has always been supportive of the 
ward over these many years, I welcome 
us opportunity to take part in this dis- 
ussion. 

_Hon. Mr. Elgie: How about occasionally? 


Mr. Martel: That would be stretching it. 

'I might say I noted one thing in the chair- 
tan’s opening remarks. He said decentraliza- 
on developed as a result of a number of 
yard reports. My God, I thought it was as 


a result of the excellent report from my col- 
league the member for Nickel Belt (Mr. 
Laughren) when he toured the province, 

Then I missed it, I apologize.. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: It wasn’t in the opening 
statement, but I did it verbally. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: No one dislikes Mr. 
Laughren except my dog. 

Mr. Martel: Bloody Tory dog. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: She is a good Tory dog. 

Mr. Martel: Let me indicate that I want 
to take a somewhat different tack from my 
colleague. As you know, for the past number 
of years we have been greatly concerned by 
the long-term cases, the ones that go through 
the grindstone almost. About a year ago I 
was ‘approached by Professor Ernie Taylor 
of the Laurentian University sociology de- 
partment and was offered the services of a 
fourth-year student in sociology. She hap- 
pens to be sitting here tonight, Ms. Gloria 
Bradford, the young lady in the first row. 
9:10 p.m. 


Professor Taylor wanted to put someone 
in my riding office. We came to the conclu- 
sion that if we were going to have someone 
from the university involved, we ‘wanted to 
take the opportunity to find out what was 
happening to workers, their wives and their 
kids who get into that awful mess in dealing 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
particularly when cases run on and on. All 
of you know those cases of which I speak, 
because when you are down at the board 
office you see that the files are many inches 
thick. | 

Professor Taylor agreed that that would 
be worth while. In conjunction with Pro- 
fessor Taylor and Professor Con Ashby, we 
decided that Gloria should first look at a 
number of cases. She worked in my office 
four mornings a week. She then started to 
read the material concerning the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. We then prepared a 
lengthy questionnaire. Gloria drafted most of 
it, but Professor Con Ashby tidied it up so 
that it was very professional. 

I want tonight to indicate to the board, 
to the minister and to my colleagues what 
happens to those families. I don’t know if 
the board has ever taken the time to look 
at what happens to families who get into 
this bind, but the effects are devastating. I 
might indicate at the beginning that Ms. 
Bradford had not seen a compensation case 
before. 

We prepared the questionnaire and were 
going to try to apply it to 30 of the workers 
and their families, It was so time-consuming 
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that we could do it with only 20, The inter- 
views ran as long as three hours, as families 
really unloaded on what was happening to 
them in human terms. I am going to quote 
rather extensively from the documents Gloria 
prepared for us. I will give a copy to the 
chairman, in addition to some recommenda- 
tions, and a copy to the minister along with 
a copy of the questionnaire. 

Let me begin: “the purpose of this study 
was to determine the effects on workers and 
their families when they experienced prob- 
lems obtaining compensation from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, or when denied 
or cut off compensation from the board.” 

I just repeat, the writer is a fourth year 
student in the School of Social Work, Lau- 
rentian University, and undertook this work 
as a community field placement research 
project. 

A number of my constituents had encoun- 
tered difficulty. I remind you that in a period 
of five months last year we went through 
some 290 individuals who had problems and 
we were able to observe the changes in the 
workers as they came into the office over a 
period of time, because some of the cases 
ran as long as two and one half years be- 
fore being resolved. 

We were able to detect what it was doing 
to the workers. We wanted to know what it 
was doing to the wives and the children, to 
the husband-and-wife relationship, as well. 
The questionnaire of some 123 questions was 
prepared in eight sections. We modelled some 
of the questionnaire on the strike impact 
study done at Laurentian University by Pro- 
fessor Radecki last year during the major 
strike at Inco. We chose the long-term cases, 
some from 1978 and some from 1979. 

We contacted the workers and prepared 
for the interviews, which took place either 
in my office or in the home, whichever was 
convenient for the worker. I might indicate 
that the families were extremely co-opera- 
tive. Not one person declined to answer anv 
of the questions, some of which were very 
personal. All the workers, by the way, were 
guaranteed that their names would not be 
revealed, and therefore they were protected 
from anyone’s contacting them. 

Let me start with the general outline of 
the problems which workers: jnterviewed have 
experienced with the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 

“The most frequent complaint the workers 
had with the board was irregularity in re- 
ceiving compensation cheques. It was 
occasionally necessary for a worker or his 
wife to drive to Sudbury to pick up a cheque 


that was reportedly lost in the mail—it was 
never clear whether it was lost by the board 
or by the post office. 

“Workers found that telephoning the Sud- 
bury Workmen’s Compensation Board office: 
was of little benefit since Sudbury would 
have to telephone Toronto for an answer. It 
was extremely frustrating for a worker to 
contact the Toronto office and then be told 
that his file was lost. It appeared to some. 
workers there was a lack of communication 
between the Toronto board office and the 
workers.” | 

Let me indicate here that I find nothing 
more frustrating—and I don’t know ‘how the 
board gets around it because of the volume— 
than people receiving a silly form letter. 
There is nothing personal about a form letter. 
It does not answer very many questions, par- 
ticularly for workers whose benefits have 
been terminated. 

“It is hopeful that the decentralization of 
Workmen’s Compensation Board—” a move 
we have long encouraged the board to make. 
“_and the location of a regional office ir 
Sudbury will reduce these problems.” 

We think they will. I think the boarc 
agrees with that. 

“Workers indicated that generally speak: 
ing they were treated well by the Sudbury 
Workmen’s Compensation Board staff. Ar 


exception to this was the difficulties some 


workers experienced with the vocational 4 
| 


: 










habilitation workers.” 

There was a great concern there. | 

“Apparently middle-aged injured worker! 
with limited education, some primarily 
French-speaking, are expected to find light, 
duty work on their own.” 

Let me tell you how that works. A worke} 
is given a list of names and is sent out tc 
check with the employers to see if they wil 
either employ him or engage in a program 
wherein the board will pay part of the dif 
ference. Workers find that terrifying. We wil 
come to it in a few moments as to why 
because you will see the educational level 


of the type of worker with whom we ag 





the problems. 

“Rehabilitation training is not offered soo 
enough for many men.” 

I have complained about this over th 
years, suggesting that even if we have to hav) 
someone with a bad back making widget 
it would be a lot better than having him S| 
at home thinking about his problem. “Th | 
longer men are off work, the more difficult f 
becomes to have them resume steady employ 
ment. 


| 
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“The workers’ specific problems with the 
board vary greatly and are therefore diffi- 
cult to summarize.” 

I think I indicated last year that the prob- 
lem was the inconsistency. One thing that 
was constant was the inconsistency. 

“To illustrate some, three workers had 
received no compensation when interviewed, 
and four explained that they had been re- 
ceiving compensation but had now been cut 
off with no warning.” 

Again, let me stop for a moment. That is 
supposed to have discontinued and I know 
that Mr. Darnbrough—and I give him credit 
for it—has tried very hard. When we bring 
to his attention that someone is doing it, I 
know that he checks it out to make sure it 
does not occur. But it is still occuring. I 
‘don’t know how we get away from it. May- 
be through decentralization where there will 
not be so many files getting lost. I hope that 
the new office in Sudbury is on the vertical. 
Or is it the horizontal? 


i 
_ Hon. Mr. Starr: It will be one or the other, 
we guarantee it, or both. 


Mr. Martel: Let me continue. We had 
three workers who had received no compen- 
sation, four explained they had been receiv- 
‘ng compensation, and another four waited 
detween three and one half and six months 
yefore receiving any compensation. Two 
waited a year; both received it then as a 
‘esult of their successful appeals. So there 
s something wrong when that occurs. 

“The board considered two of the workers 
o be ready for modified work and therefore 
educed their compensation by 50 per cent. 
‘requently a worker’s doctor’s diagnosis will 
liffer from that of the Workmen’s Compen- 
ation Board doctor—15 were seen by the 
oard doctors; however, six men reported 
aat the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
octor gave no indication of his diagnosis. 
Vorkers suspected that sometimes there was 
_ difference between a doctor's report to 
tem and the report sent to the board.” 

That has been a frequent cry to the board. 


20 p.m. 


“Two of the workers are experiencing 
notional problems due to the difficulties they 
ave experienced. These are now recognized 
7 the board and the workers are receiving a 
‘ovisional award. 

“Of the 20 workers interviewed, 15 have 
und it necessary to appeal their cases. At 
je time of the interviews, 14 of the workers 


pre not working.” 


That goes back to 1978 and 1979, and 14 
out of 20 were not working when this report 
was prepared. 

“Profile of the families: Marital status: 
eighteen of the families interviewed were 
married; the remaining two lived common 
law. 

“Length of marriage: The average length 
of marriage was 16 years. One common-law 
relationship was of four months’ duration at 
the time of the interview; otherwise, the 
spread of length of marriage was from six to 
32 years. 

“Age of worker: The average age of the 
worker was 40 years; the spread was from 27 
to 58 years, with 14 men between the ages 
of 31 and 48 years.” 

May I remind you that 14 of them were not 
working at that age level. 

“Age of wife: The average age of their 
wives was 38 years. Here the spread was 
from 26 to 54 years, with 14 women in the 
30-to-44-year age group. 

“Number of children: The average number 
of children per family was three. Eight fami- 
lies had two children and five families had 
three children; the spread was from one to 
seven children. 

“Religious affiliation: Of the 20 families 
interviewed, 15 families were members of the 
Roman Catholic church, four were members 
of Protestant churches; and one specified no 
religious affiliation. Seven families claim to 
be active members in the Catholic church, 
and one family was actively involved in a 
Protestant church. 

“Ethnicity: Seventeen of the men inter- 
viewed were French and three were English.” 

I suspect that if there is a problem, one is 
in the field of linguistic difficulties. I suspect 
that the same thing applies here in Metro 
Toronto when we deal with the large Italian 
group, or the large Portuguese group. These 
are the workers who are having difficulty get- 
ting placed. 

“Twelve of the wives were French and five 
were English. 

“Education:” —this is vital— 

“Of the 20 workers interviewed, one half 
had completed at least grade eight and seven 
of these had completed grade 10. Only one, 
however, had attained a grade 12 education. 
One respondent had a grade three education, 
two had grade four, two grade five, one grade 
six and four grade seven. 

“The wives had achieved higher levels of 
education than their husbands. Eighteen 
women had at least grade eight education, 
14 of these had completed grade 10, and 
five grade 12. One 44-year-old woman had 
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a teaching certificate from normal school 
but, as she had not taught for over 20 years, 
this could not be considered a marketable 
skill. 

“Home ownership: Eighteen families owned 
their own homes, while two rented their 
accommodation. 

“Type of work the respondents were em- 
ployed in: thirteen of the workers were em- 
ployed as miners or in mining related jobs. 
Inco employed nine of the men. Other occu- 
pations included two carpenters, a plumber, a 
trucker and an auto body man—all blue-collar 
workers. 

“Type of injury: Injury to the back was 
reported by 12 of the workers.” 

That is our problem area that we never 
seem to be able to grapple with. 

“Six workers suffered head injuries; one 
worker had a shoulder injury; and one had his 
foot seriously damaged.” 

It is interesting to note that many of them 
are miners where something loose fell on 
them, or they were injured through the use of 
jumbo drills, or what not. In fact, you can 
relate it directly to the employment and the 
fact that this type of injury is the most difh- 
cult to cope with. 

“Injury to more than one part of the body 
was in fact often the case. In one instance 
a man’s arm, foot and head were injured. 
However, this is listed under head injuries 
above since it was either the most seriously 
hurt or is still problematic.” 

“Family relationships’—there are some brief 
charts here; let me indicate what they come 
down to. 

‘Amount of stress as a result of the prob- 
lems with the board as compared to before 
experiencing problems.” 

A great many more problems, the board 
said, are had by the women. Fourteen of 
them were experiencing considerably more 
problems than before. These are stress- 
related. Fifteen husbands out of 20 were 
having a great deal more stress. So were 
five children. Taking the whole family as a 
group, 13 families were affected. Five wives 
were having more stress than normal, as were 
husbands and 11 children; the total number 
of affected families was seven. In fact, nearly 
all 20 families are having serious problems 
with stress as a result of their problems with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

“Examination of the above table appears 
to indicate that the majority of workers and 
their wives experienced a great deal more 
stress as a result of the problems they have 
been experiencing with the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Table two below would 


suggest that their frustrations and worries 
have increased the amount of marital quar- 
relling.” 

Here are the husband-wife relationships 
since experiencing problems with the board 
as compared to before: Before, never: two 
families maintain they never had problems, 
The husband’s swearing: four; his use of 
physical force before: never. Seventeen in- 
dicated never. 

Less often: it was husband’s swearing: 
once; seven said there was no change. 

For marital quarrels: more often, 11 out 
of 20. Husbands became more abusive i 
five cases, and the use of physical force ed 
came predominant in three cases. | 

Respondents stated that the major reasons) 
for their marital quarrels were cheques ar- 
riving late from the Workmen’s Compan 
tien Board and insufficient money to meet 
their needs. Two of the husbands physically, 
abused their wives and one worker says he 
may slap a child now—something he never 
did before experiencing his present problems. 

Husband-wife relationships since experi- 
encing problems with the board as compared 
to before experiencing problems: 

Much more: Five talked together much 
mcre; six spend much more time together— 
they have nothing else to do—and three 
understand each other much more. None; 
have sexual relations much more often. , 

More often: Three talk together more often, 
three spend more time together, and three 
understand each other more; none have more) 
frequent sexual relations. 

No change: five, four, seven and. seven) 
under those topics. | 

Less often: Five talked less often to each 
other, five spent less time together, four 
understand each other less often, and five 
have sexual relations less often. { 

Much less often: The numbers are two; 
two, three and eight. 

“Respondents indicated that the Work. 
men’s Compensation Board and their prob: 
lems with the board are often the subject 0! 
conversations. Some workers mentioned thai 
they now lack patience with the board anc 
their tempers flare easily.” Certainly we al] 
know of the experiences the board has hac 
with workers over the years. 

“Although 14 of the 20 men are not work: 
ing, the majority of the husbands and wive' 
are not spending more time together, As on 
worker commented, ‘We spend more time ir 
the same house but don’t spend our time 
together.’ As table three clearly indicates) 
the couples are having sexual relations les 
often; two workers say they are having non 


at all. In the one case, this reflected thi 


} 
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relationship between the couple and in the 
other the worker had a sexual dysfunction. 
“In general, the problems experienced with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board have put 
a strain on the marital relationship. Two 
couples separated as a result of anger and 
the pressure of problems with the board but 
have now reunited. Two families indicated 
they have put off having another child be- 
cause of the problems experienced with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
_ “Effect of workers’ problems on children” 
-all families interviewed had children. “Six 
families felt their children were somewhat 
affected by the problems they were experi- 
meing with the board. Nine respondents indi- 
sated their children had been affected very 
nuch; however, five felt the children had not 
been ‘affected at all. The parents’ inability 
0 ‘give their children spending money was 
mentioned most frequently. Another factor 
‘ited was the parents’ lack of patience due 
‘0 the problems they were experiencing. As 
vell, the children missed their father when 
‘e was sent to Toronto for treatment.” 
' This is one of the reasons we have advo- 
ated another hospital for the Workmen’s 
jompensation Board. Despite all of the 
rattling about the expertise being in To- 
mto and about keeping it all there together. 
think it is time we started to think of the 
vorkers so that they can be close to their 
imilies. I remind you that it was none other 
tan the Premier (Mr. Davis) who promised 
‘board hospital in the Sudbury area. This 
as in Sudbury, at a Tuesday night meeting 
sfore the election in 1975. But we are still 
aiting for it. 
30 p.m. 


“Of the 20 families interviewed, 16 had 
latives living in Sudbury; however, help 
me from both relatives living in Sudbury 
id from elsewhere in Canada. Nine families 
ceived help and two were offered help. 
iis help consisted of financial aid, emotional 
‘pport, and actual physical help, such as 
1airs. ; 

“Only two families reported that they had 
1 close friends. Eight families had one or 
to friends, three had between three and 
f> friends, and seven had five or more 
fmds. In 12 cases, friends provided help 
al in two other instances help was offered. 
Flp here was in the form of moral support, 
byysitting, driving, snow shovelling, instal- 
kon of field bed, to name but a few.” 
hese are men who worked every day until 
tly were injured. And here we are asking 
tlir friends and relatives to pick up the 
Pees for them. 


This study is interesting on the subject of 
organizations. In the Radecki study it is indi- 
cated that as a result of the strike, most gov- 
ernment and volunteer agencies were not 
helpful to workers during that time. For 
these 20 workers it wasn’t much better. 

“The majority of the workers did not be- 
long to clubs or organizations other than their 
labour or trade union. While 17 answered no 
when asked whether anyone in the family had 
to give up membership in an organization be- 
cause of the problems being experienced, six 
respondents did qualify their answer, For 
example, one boy had to take the money for 
his hockey registration out of his own bank 
account and wear hockey equipment that he 
had outgrown. 

“In nine instances, workers indicated that 
they had received some form of help from 
their union.” 

Again, that bothers me. The unions are 
not there—they really are not—to tide the 
worker over while he straightens out his af- 
fairs with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 

“To illustrate, the union sent $40 to buy 
toys for the children at Christmas time; the 
union helped a worker with his appeal; and 
in another case it arranged for financial aid 
in the amount of $1,000 from a welfare 
fund.” 

The United Steelworkers have their own 
welfare fund, and we all know that they 
put forth a lot of money and are reimbursed 
if the case is successfully appealed. But what 
happens to people in between? 

“A church did send a family a Christmas 
basket one year, Another family explained 
that their church asked whether they needed 
help; however, they declined any. Alcoholics 
Anonymous has been of benefit to one 
worker. 

“Family Health: Overall, 10 workers re- 
ported that the difficulties experienced with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board have af- 
fected their health ‘very much,’ six workers 
indicated ‘much,’ three stated ‘little,’ and one 
‘very little.’ Six of the wives felt their health 
had been affected ‘very much,’ eight, ‘much,’ 
and six, ‘very little.” The most frequently 
mentioned problems were ‘troubles with 
their nerves’ which seemed to refer to the 
emotional stress.” 

Many were on Valium by the way, and 
stomach ulcers were prevalent. 

“Financial worries, anger and frustration 
seemed to be the contributing factors. One 
family said that their children needed dental 
care but they could not afford it. 

“Two of the workers interviewed attemp- 
ted suicide.” Isn’t that nice? 
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“After having consumed alcohol, one man 
shot himself with his own gun. This worker 
has had several mining accidents—the first 
in 1959. He reported he had ‘trouble with 
his nerves,’ that he had had an operation 
for ulcers, and that he has diabetes’ which 
can be controlled by diet. It is unlikely that 
this 46-year-old man with a grade six educa- 
tion, who has not been employed since he 
collapsed at work in 1974, will ever again 
return to regular employment. He is receiv- 
ing a combined pension of 25 per cent from 
the board; the 10 per cent for his neck in- 
jury amounts to $43 monthly and the 15 per 
cent for his back injury is $51 monthly.” 

Magnificent amounts. 

“A second worker attempted suicide twice 
by overdosing and on each occasion was ad- 
mitted to North Bay Psychiatric Hospital. 
He has also been seen by a psychiatrist at 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board Hos- 
pital in Toronto. Here he had difficulty re- 
lating to the psychiatrist because of his 
anger at the board. This man indicated that 
he had lost all faith in the human race. 

“Tt is believed that some people find smok- 
ing and/or the use of alcohol to be tension- 
reducing mechanisms. For this reason these 
two aspects were looked at.” 

Smoking habits since experiencing prob- 
lems with the board, as compared to before 
experiencing the problems, were as follows: 
Those who never smoked at all: nine wives, 
two husbands and three other family mem- 
bers. Stopped smoking: two wives, no hus- 
bands and no other family members. Smoked 
more: seven wives, 12 husbands and no chil- 
dren. No change: two wives, five husbands 
and five other family members. 

“Table four above indicates that 12 of 
the 20 workers smoke more since experienc- 
ing problems with the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board.” 

Consumption of alcohol since experiencing 
problems with the board, as compared with 
before experiencing problems, was as fol- 
lows. Those who never drink: seven wives, 
three husbands and three other family mem- 
bers. Stopped drinking: one wife, three hus- 
bands. Drink more: seven ‘husbands. No 
change: 10 wives, five husbands, and three 
other family members. Drink less: two wives, 
two husbands and one other family member. 

“Of the seven workers who indicated that 
they drank more since experiencing prob- 
lems with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, three reported that drinking became a 
problem for them. One man stated that he 
drank heavily when his cheque from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board was late 
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due to his worries about meeting payments. 
As a result of excessive drinking, one worker 
physically abused his wife and threw her out 
of the house. This worker reported that he 
did not have enough money to meet his pay-| 
ments at the time. A third respondent indica- 
ted that during the years of 1975 and 1976, 
he drank excessively, but now had stopped 
drinking completely. He stated that he 
physically abused his wife and smashed 
things in the house and then went out and 
got drunk. The order is as given by the 
worker. This man has worked since he was 
11 years old and indicated he had never in 
his life asked for help—he is proud that he 
has always been a hard-working man. Now 
he is extremely bitter with the board be- 
cause it is implying that he is trying to get 
something for nothing. 
“Financial stress on the family: Fifteer 
of the 20 respondents rated the financia’ 
stress as very much, two as much, and thr 
as little. 
“In two of the latter three cases, the 
wives worked full-time, earning at a 
$10,000 yearly.” 
In fact, if it hadn’t been for the wives 
working, I suppose the number would have 
been 20. : 
“In the third instance, the worker re- 
ceived $214 weekly from the board and hit 
wife worked part-time.” 
The three families who covered off nicely 


i 


{ 
| 
, 
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had income. 
“Many families indicated that the financia 
stress was their greatest problem. To illus: 
trate some of the financial worries cited 
the workers’ payments had been cut of 
without explanation; cheques frequently ar. 
rived Jate; the worker or his wife sometime! 
has to drive to the Sudbury office to picl 
up the cheque; the worker doesn’t under 
stand why the board has refused him com’ 
pensation for his last accident; families ar« 
behind in mortgage payments; a family hac 
to increase mortgage on their house to ge 
money to live on.” | 
One worker explained that he would have 
had to declare bankruptcy if it had not beet) 
for the strike at Inco, because creditors wer 
much more generous during the strike. 
“Gross family income before the workers, 
accidents: Six of them earned betwee) 
$10,000 and $14,999; nine earned betwee 
$15,000 and $19,999; four earned betwee!) 
$20,000 and $29,999; and one earned ove: 
$30,000.” 
Can you ask yourselves why these peopl 
would want to stay on compensation, wit! 
those types of incomes? 
| 

| 

| 
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_ “The above information may not be fully 
accurate since most of the accidents occurred 
several years ago. It was not clear whether 
ithe workers were indicating their salaries at 
the time of their accidents or what they 
t . ° 

would be earning if employed at the same 
job today.” 

_ There is a bugaboo. If you go on com- 
pensation and are reduced in the work place, 
and if you stay on temporary disability, the 
‘cheques surpass what you had been earning, 
and you continue to fall behind. 

_ I know of one case involving a man with 


10 children, whose take-home pay at the 


resent time is $8.40 a day less than it was 
at the time he got hurt. The wage rate has 
caught up. There is really something sick 
about it. I don’t know how you do it with 
10 children, on $8.40 a day less than you 
were previously taking home. There is some- 
thing nuts about it. 

| “After their accidents, the workers’ weekly 
come ranged from zero dollars to $234. 
The spread of the workers’ estimated loss 
nm some instances was guesstimated at any- 
where from $4,000 in four years for the 
worker with the $30,000 salary.” 


):40 p.m. 





| 

_A worker’s compensation is based, as we 
Il know, on 75 per cent of his previous four 
reeks’ earnings. The maximum compensation 
, worker can now receive is $266. Pension 





rior to his accident up to a maximum set by 
ie board. A 10 per cent pension for a neck 
‘Yury would be 10 per cent of 75 per cent 
it the time of his earnings—another little 
“lequity. 

I well recall helping a man establish a 
licosis pension. In fact, you rated his pen- 
on at the time he left the work site, which 
as 13 years previously. He left under- 
‘ound; so his 50 per cent pension was a 
altry $200 a month. Again, it is something 
d that it could happen, but it does, because 
e haven’t made provisions for them to keep 
5 

“The average number of persons living in 
household and dependent on the family in- 
‘me was 4.5 persons. In seven families the 
‘fe was working, three of these part-time. 
Owever, in the remaining 13 families the 
‘sband was the only member contributing 
‘the family income. 

“Seven families sought help from a welfare 
ency and six of these qualified. All report- 
being treated with respect at the agency 
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calculated on the earnings for the year: 


cheque that he brought home and wanted 
him to return it.” 

They reach the final degradation, after the 
types of jobs they had and the incomes they 
had, when they ultimately end up at the 
welfare office. There is something sadly amiss 
in our system that reduces hard-working 
people to the welfare roll. 

“As a result of the family reduced income, 
two families lost their car, one all their 
furniture and one 80 acres of land. Others 
sold items such as trucks, a snow machine, a 
pool table to provide needed money. Only 
two of the 20 families were renting. One 
worker reported that his mother-in-law was 
giving them free rent, and the other family 
indicated they were $600 behind in their 
rental payments. 

“Family goals prior to the injury: In gen- 
eral the workers and their wives had goals 
that were unpretentious, such as paying off 
their mortgage, refurnishing the house, buying 
a car or taking a vacation. Thirteen respon- 
dents stated that the problems experienced 
with the compensation board had influenced 
their goals very much, two much, and four 
very little. 

“When asked to rate how the problems 
experienced influenced their family goals, 
nine workers indicated very much, three 
much, two little and five very little. While the 
changes in their goals were partially due to 
their accidents, many cited the fact that the 
board was not compensating them at all or 
inadequately compensating them as influenc- 
ing their goals. In four instances, the respon- 
dents had hoped to save enough money to 
start a small business; now their dreams were 
shattered. 

“Worker status in the family: Three quar- 
ters of the workers indicated that the experi- 


ence with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board had affected their status in their 
family.” 


I remind you that 17 of them were franco- 
phones who ‘take great pride in being the 
breadwinners, it is inherent in their back- 
ground. For them not to be able to do it is 
destructive. “Ten families responded very 
much, five much, one little and four very 
little. 

“During the past six months one worker 
felt that his wife was better off without him. 
Another worker explained that he felt he was 
no longer a man now that he could not pro- 
vide adequately for his family. At the time of 
the interview he was working on the cleaning 
staff of a large mining company at a consider- 
ably reduced income. 
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“What the experience with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board has meant to the worker 
and his family: The majority of the families 
interviewed have experienced severe eco- 
nomic hardship and the future looks bleak for 
many. The frustration and the mental anguish 
have seriously affected the families. Several 
respondents indicated that the uncertainty of 
compensation payments had made nervous 
wrecks out of them. 

“A frequently used word was ‘hate’ when 
workers or their wives were giving their 
impressions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board and its treatment of them. The fami- 
lies are extremely bitter. It angers workers to 
have to fight for compensation for which they 
think they qualify. They resent being con- 
sidered freeloaders. 

“One worker commented, ‘It is difficult 
enough to have to accept my injury without 
having problems with the compensation 
board as well. It was humiliating for work- 
ers to have to approach welfare for financial 
assistance: a few just couldn't. 

“Some had to borrow money for food and 
clothes for the children to go to school. 
Letters had to be written to companies ex- 
plaining why payments couldn’t be made 
and, since they did not know when their 
cheques would be coming, they had to ask 
for an indefinite extension. One woman says 
she just hates to answer the telephone for fear 
it is another company requesting payment 
of an overdue account. 

“The families stressed that the problems 
they have experienced have influenced their 
family life, Tempers are short; their personal 
lives have changed drastically. As indicated 
earlier, the couvles’ sexual relationships have 
been seriously affected. They are forced to 
spend more time at home because they can’t 
afford to go out and this lack of social 
activity undoubtedly contributed to the de- 
pression many mentioned. The situation has 
led to increased consumption of alcoho] for 
some. 

“Workers seem to believe that the therapy 
they have received at Laurentian Hospital in 
Sudbury was equally as good as that they 
received at the rehabilitation centre. They 
miss their families when sent away for treat- 
ment and the women indicated that the 
children really missed their fathers who went 
away for a month. The board pays for trans- 
portation home once a month, although the 
workers are free to go home every weekend. 

“While treatment is necessary as a result 
of the worker’s accident and is certainly not 
the fault of the board, the workers resent 
the way they are treated at the rehabilitation 
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centre. They are bitter in their condemnatio: 
of the centre. They indicated that the meal 
were good but they were treated like schoc 
children.” 

I’m sure the board is going to respon 
to that. We are simply going by what 2 
workers indicated when interviewed any, 
where from two to three hours. 

“For example, when going out in th 
evening men had to sign in and out, whic 
they resented bitterly.” We are talking abot 
workers who are 45 years of age: school’s ou 

By the way, this is an interesting thin; 
Are you aware that some doctors are bil 
ing patients who go in to get a form fille 
out to submit to the Workmen’s Compensz 
tion Board; in addition to everything els: 
doctors insist on a cash payment? 

Mr. Van Horne: Would you believe I hal 
a doctor’s bill sent to me for a report? 


Mr. Martel: I send those on to the chai 


man hoping he will pay for the medical r 
port; he doesn’t want to do it, though. 


Mr. Van Horne: I’m sending it to tl 
minister. 

Mr. Martel: Or the minister. But I dor 
understand why I should pay for it and th 
worker can’t afford to. Somebody sure) 
should be paying for those medical report) 
ot the medical reports that the doctors a 
submitting should be made much more avai 
able to members. 

I know that members can go down to tl 
board office and look at the reports, or Vv 
can send our assistants and they can EA 
it down in longhand; I have never heard ; 
anything so stupid in my life as to send ¢ 
assistant down there who spends all di 
writing medical reports out. Why it can’t 1 
Xeroxed in 30 seconds and given to our a 
sistants to bring back to look at is beyor: 
me. But they have to copy it longhand. The 
is something nuts. Are we trying to he 
people or hinder them? | 

I send my assistant down and it takes h, 
hours to write some of those medical repo!) 
out. Why can’t we get them Xeroxed? | 
understand what happened in the beginnin’ 
I snoke to the board about it and understai| 
that some of the employers were going dov 
to get the doctors’ reports to use the, 
against the workers in their appeals—my ct 
league says, “They are quick to Xerox and 

Mr. M. Davidson: When they go to | 
appeal case and require information they ¢ 
quick to get that information that they do 
have. | 
Mr. Martel: But it is somewhat more di! 
cult for us. There is something amiss there. | 











| 
' Another interesting thing, too. If you send 
‘a worker back to the doctor and say, “We 
need a medical report if we are going to 
help you,” some doctors are first rate, but 
‘some are real klutzes. They really are, They 
‘get angry; they send bills. They say, “No, 
‘Tm not giving you the report.” We know the 
procedure to go through if we want to; we 


/can appeal to the medical association, and a 


doctor has to surrender it. But we are trying 
‘to help workers. It is just too difficult. It takes 
too long. 

| One woman told how she was embarrassed 
. 






by a Sudbury doctor in front of other patients 
in the waiting room when she had to get his 
signature on a form. She had to make a 50- 


mile round trip for this signature. These are 
people who don’t have incomes, who are 
waiting for cheques. They have to go to 
| haat to drive 50 miles. We all know the 
price of gas and the difficulty of parking. 
Where do they get the money to do these 
—hings? 
1:50 p.m. 
“Comments and observations”—these are 
he writers’ own comments, and I stress to 
rou that Gloria Bradford had not dealt with 
. compensation case ever before; she had 
tot seen them. “The writers were impressed 
vith the 20 couples interviewed. They ap- 
yveared to be honest, hard-working people 
vho, prior to the accident, had been inde- 
vendent, relatively happy families. Their in- 
aries were enough to have to adjust to with- 
ut having to cope with the additional stress 
—nposed by the board. Their bitterness and 
atred of the board was unanimous. The 
mmilies were quite willing to discuss their 
light in hope that it would be beneficial to 
ther workers who might in future be faced 
‘ith similar situations, 
'“Two respondents cried when telling of 
teir difficulties.” That’s one of the reasons 
e have to decentralize. I don’t know if you 
we had the pleasure of some 50-year-old 
an sitting across the table crying because 
* can’t cope any more. It is terribly dis- 
_ ossing. Maybe when we get decentralized, 
_e staff will not look on workers as numbers, 
it will be dealing with people and trying 
| get to the bottom of their problems much 
ore quickly. 
“The pride the miners had in the work they 
_ Irformed was impressive. The fact that they 
iuld no longer function in this role affected 
hair status greatly.. The additional fact that 
_ ky were unable to meet their family finan- 
‘1 needs was now humiliating for them. 
‘ne were too proud to let out-of-town rela- 
tes know that they needed financial assis- 
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tance. One miner said that he would starve 
before asking his father living in the east 
coast for help. 

“The board’s implication that they were 
malingering angered them greatly. As one 
young woman, whose husband’s compensation 
had been cut off, pointed out, “Why would 
we want to exist like this when we could be 
living comfortably on our own income?” 

“It would appear that a few of the workers 
interviewed were not retrainable. For ex- 
ample, there was a 58-year-old man with a 
grade four education who speaks no English. 
This respondent had worked for 85 years ‘as 
an auto body man. He is no longer able to 
perform this type of work due to his injury. 
He explained that he had been unable to 
obtain light-duty work in Sudbury because 
he cannot speak English. Many of the workers’ 
injuries precluded their walking, standing or 
sitting for any length of time which limited 
the type of work they can be trained for. 

“It is equally as difficult for the workers’ 
wives to seek employment.” I remind you that 
we are talking here primarily about northern 
Ontario, where we do not have secondary 
industry. Outside of being in the professions, 
a waitress or a secretary, a woman simply 
can’t get work. They can’t even go out to try 
and augment the pensions that might be com- 
ing in or simply to be the sole breadwinner. 

“It is equally difficult for workers’ wives 
to seek employment.” You will recall I just 
mentioned a man who was French, 58 years 
of age, and had worked 35 years in a body 
shop; here’s his wife, also French-speaking, 
who is 54 years of age and has raised five 
children, now aged 26 to 33 years. It is 
virtually impossible for a woman who has 
been a homemaker for 34 iyears to begin 
working. 

“As the respondents explained their situ- 
ation, the writer was able to empathize with 
their extreme frustration. It was sad to see 
how greatly their family life had been affected, 
although in most cases the wives were sup- 
portive. Nevertheless, the financial and emo- 
tional stress placed a strain on family rela- 
tionships. 

“Several workers were critical of one 
Sudbury doctor, They described him as arro- 
gant. This surgeon suggested to one worker 
that he was just interested in receiving com- 
pensation because he was on strike. Another 
worker was told there was nothing wrong 
with him and the doctor added that he didn’t 
want to see him again. Subsequently another 
doctor ended up operating on the man. 

“The workers’ negative experiences with 
the board have been so numerous and varied 
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that it proved impossible to generalize them. 
Workers are concerned about their future; 
the fear of cutoff or reduced compensation is 
always present. For others, it is a hope that 
their appeal for compensation will be won.” 
As I indicated, it took us a year for two of 
them. 

As a result of Gloria’s paper and the 
questionnaire, on which we received great 
assistance from two university professors, a 
group of us met to consider the plight of 
families and what recommendations we could 
make to the board based on what we saw 
happening. 

The first recommendation we make is that 
no worker should suffer financially as a re- 
sult of injury; nor should his family experience 
the frustration and mental anguish many 
portrayed. Second, owing to the number of 
accidents that occur in mining and lumber, 
it is recommended that a _ rehabilitation 
centre be located in northern Ontario. Work- 
ers should not have to go to Toronto except 
for specialized surgery not available in Sud- 
bury. 

The maximum ‘compensation at present is 
$966 per week. This is a considerable de- 
crease in wages for highly-skilled men. For 
those on lower lincomes the rate is even 
lower. As a result, many workers are unable 
to travel home from Toronto more than once 
per month financed by the board. With a 
centre in northern Ontario, more frequent 
home visits would be possible. A site that 
should be considered is Burwash because of 
the facilities which are sitting idle. For ex- 
ample, there is a gym which I believe has 
four basketball courts; it is that huge. It was 
not used except for about nine months be- 
fore the government, ‘in its lack of wisdom, 
chose to shut down Burwash. There are 
homes there; it is an entire community. Also, 
if a rehabilitation centre is located in north- 
ern Ontario it would appear to be more 
agreeable to the workers to receive their 
therapy at a Sudbury hospital. 

Improvement in the rehabilitation program 
is imperative. It is recommended that workers 
receive suitable assessment and counselling. 
The administration of physiological, psycho- 
logical and aptitude tests is required to de- 
termine whether the worker is capable of 
retraining and, if so, the area of retraining 
most appropriate for him. More emphasis 
on trade training and on-the-job training 
should be considered. The fact that workers 
have linguistic problems and low educational 
levels just makes it abundant good sense, and 
that is the direction we have to go. 


rehabilitation training is available. I was sur- 
prised to learn when we sent our task force 
to northwestern Ontario that many of the 
workers were not aware of the services that 
were available. I am not sure, when a worker 
has reached the point of physical betterment, 
whether the board says to him: “We had 
better consider rehabilitation; we had better 
consider retraining. There is adequate in- 
come while you are retraining.” I am_ not 
sure that is happening, and I have talked 
to John Wisocky many times about it. 
Maybe it is a result of people out in 
the field not doing it. I know in talking to 
Mr. Wisocky he makes it abundantly clea 
that is what he wants. I am not sure wha 
is happening out there, but when we talke 
to workers, when our committee scoured the 
province—that was only a couple of year 
ago—there were many workers who didn’t 
know it was available. | 
It appears the longer a man is unemployed 
the less likely it is he will return to regulay 
employment. In view of this fact, it is strong- 
ly recommended that retraining begin sooner: 
It is further recommended that the rehabilita- 
tion centre be operated with a less prison- 
like atmosphere than was described by the 
respondents. | 
It is virtually impossible for middle-agec 
injured workers with limited education, some 
primarily French-speaking, to find light-duty, 
iobs on their own. I suspect that applies in the 
Portuguese community, as it does with the 
Italian community. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended that the injured workers receive more 
assistance in obtaining work than they are 
now getting. 
I find it unacceptable that we give ¢ 
worker a list of employers or some ads it 
the newspaper and say, “Sick him; go finc 
it.” That is not my understanding of re 
habilitation. You don’t give a worker a lis, 
and send him on his own hook. He doesn’ 
have the education. In many instances wi 
note here he can’t speak English well. Wha 
the hell are we doing with them? There i 
something amiss. 
10 p.m. 
It is unrealistic for a 27-year-old man t' 
remain unemployed because he cannot affort 
to move his family to another city. We ha 
a super program going in Elliot Lake for | 
while; we assisted workers to relocate. Bu: 
if you retrain a man and there is no wor 
in the area, and he hasn’t had an incom 
except WCB for a while, how in God's oe 


Workers should be made aware that a 

















does he move to Metro Toronto, withou 


to re-establish where there i 
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work available? Therefore, it is recommended 
the be financially assisted to relocate where 
,there is employment. 

, Two of the 20 respondents waited a year 
for their first compensation payment and 
,only received them then because of success- 
ful appeals. During this time their families 
suffered financial and emotional stress. Onus 
should not be placed on the worker to prove 
his injury. We say that doesn’t happen, but 
in fact that is what happens. The worker has 
to prove he got hurt on the job or his present 
problems are job-related. The onus is on the 
worker. You people will all disagree with me, 
[am sure, and say, “That is not the case.” 
But I know the number of appeals I go 
through and many of the gentlemen over 
there I have appeared before. It was never 
whe intent of the legislation to put the onus 
yn the worker to prove his injury was job- 
selated. Something has to be done in looking 
it that whole area to make it that the onus 
snt placed on the worker. 

| It is recommended that a_benefit-of-the- 
loubt clause be implemented. I wind up 
every appeal saying the benefit of the doubt 
hould be given to the worker. It doesn’t 
ilways work, mind you. 


_ Mr. Haggerty: It’s falling on deaf ears. 


_ Mr. Martel: That’s right. 

_ Where the appeal is successful and the 
vorker receives retroactive payment on a 
lisputed claim, the board should be forced 
9 pay the going interest rate on what it 
eprived them of for a year. If I had my way 
-my colleagues aren’t as radical as I am—I 
ould say the board has to pay him through- 
ut the whole of the case. I don’t accept the 
esolution—I guess it was John Turner’s—that 
vas passed in the House. 

_IU think the worker has to be paid through- 
ut. If it does only one thing, it will get the 
oard moving and resolving those cases faster. 
have been told so frequently it is the appeal 
‘an old injury that is the easiest to deal 
‘ith, but we all know it is the most difficult. 
Il the information is there and it takes 
onths to get an appeal going. It takes 
onths to get a field investigation and a re- 
ort. Then you are turned down and you 
art digging yourself. Too frequently I can 
*me up with the answers that lead to success- 
i appeals. I have never been able to under- 
and why the board can’t. If I can do it by 
mmunicating with doctors, surely the onus 
/0n the board to get all the appropriate 
formation. 

I had eight appeals in a row last fall, 
id seven were successful, before the full 
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board here in Toronto. It says something for 
the investigative system of the board. If I 
could get the medical information that led to 
the overruling of a decision, surely that is the 
role of the board. It is not the role of those 
people who happen to be working on behalf 
of injured workers. That is the board’s re- 
sponsibility. Somebody needs his head bashed 
in because that information isn’t being’ ac- 
quired. It is common sense. If we can do it, 
why can’t the board? We only do it on a 
part-time basis; we have other responsibilities. 

But, as I say, I would suggest that workers 
should receive payment until final decision 


if need be. 


Mr. Haggerty: You are not suggesting that 
you get a sledgehammer to get their attention? 


Mr. Martel: No, no. You can get their 
attention. It is just to try to get somebody to 
put it all together. I just can’t understand 
what goes on—why I can get the information 
and the board can’t. Maybe I am obtuse, 
but I can’t understand. 

It is discouraging for a man to retrain only 
to learn that he will now earn less than when 
he was on compensation. In view of this fact, 
it is recomended that salaries be supplemented 
to provide more incentive to retrain or take 
light-duty work obtained without retraining. 

The committee approves of the decentraliza- 
tion of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
and the location of a regional office in Sud- 
bury. It is hopeful that this decentralization 
will eliminate the loss of files and improve 
the direct communication between the worker 
and the board. 

It is not acceptable for a worker to learn, 
when he telephones to see why his cheque 
is late, that his case is under review. Again, 
it is still going on. I don’t know how we get 
to the bottom of it. It is recommended that 
workers be informed before their pay cheques 
are cut off and receive notification as to why, 
so that we can try to get to the bottom of it 
before the funds are cut off. That is destruc- 
tive of people. 

Since workers suspected that sometimes 
there was a difference between a doctor’s 
report to them and the report sent to the 
board, the committee recommended that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board require phy- 
sicians to ensure that the facts related to the 
injury, as presented to the board and to the 
worker, ‘are the same. 

When a worker is seen by the Workmen’s 
Compensation doctor at the rehabilitation 
centre the worker should be fully informed by 
the doctor about the nature of his injury. It 
is further recommended that difficulties en- 
countered by the worker with low back in- 
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juries be studied carefully and_ policies 
adopted by the board, thereby eliminating 
where possible these difficulties. 

When a worker is examined by a board 
doctor for a pension, he or she should be 
examined carefully and advised of the find- 
ings. There is nothing more frustrating to a 
worker who goes to the Holiday Inn in 
Sudbury to be rated for a pension and then 
gets a cursory examination. Maybe this is the 
proper medical way of doing it; I don’t 
know. The doctor says to stand! on ryour toes, 
flex your knees, bend over and you have got 
a 19 per cent disability pension. Workers 
don’t understand that. They think it’s a farce. 
They think the examinations, when they are 
being rated for pensions, are totally inade- 
quate. Maybe my friend the minister can tell 
me afterward if the testing is adequate. But 
the explanation as to what the doctor is look- 
ing for isn’t adequate because the workers 
think it’s just a sham. 

The rate of pensions should also be ex- 
plained as to how it will be determined. Too 
frequently the workers complain that the 
doctors didn’t examine them but merely asked 
them to bend over or to stand or to touch 
their toes. There was great dissatisfaction 
amongst the workers regarding medical ex- 
aminations. 

This is a very lengthy recommendation— 
and T am nearing the end of my remarks. 

While a worker is receiving total temporary 
disability or a pension and supplement, the 
board should continue to pay his contribution 
to the Canada Pension Plan and the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission. An ex- 
ample of how this lack of payment affects 
workers is as follows: A claimant has ‘an 
iniury in his or her late 50s and is unable to 
retum to work before reaching 65. The best 
earning years are at a peak. Also, increases 
in rate of pay are missed. When it comes 
time to receive CPP at the age of 65, the 
claimant receives only a fraction of what he 
or she might have received. Not only that, 
but should the claimant die soon after reach- 
ing 65, the remaining spouse receives no 
benefits unless the claimant has contributed 
to it for a minimum of three years. This 
number rises yearly as a requirement. 

So at age 65, the injured worker has lost 
a potential high income, higher CPP benefits 
as well as his or her health and is left with a 
meagre pension from WCB, if he or she is 
lucky, and an old age supplement as an 
income to survive on. If WCB paid a wage 
loss instead of 75 per cent of the income of 
the past 12 months when a worker suffers 
from an occupational accident or disease, the 
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claimants themselves could afford to pay thes: 
insurances and pension plans. Of course witl 
UIC, if you paid that and he had some diff 
culty relocating and you reduced him be 
cause you say he is not co-operating and h 
is down to 50 per cent he might be able t. 
qualify for some additional UIC_ benefit 
while he looks for work. But we don’t pa 
that; so if he comes off work and he’s re 
duced, he’s out in the cold. What the hel 
do you do? / 


In closing, the committee feels very irom 





that it is important that these hard-working 
previously independent men be treated wit 
the dignity they deserve. Many are findin; 
their injuries hard enough to cope witha 
example, constant headaches or a backach) 
—without having to experience additiong 
stress and humiliation at the hands of th 
board. 
10:10 p.m. 
Mr. Chairman, I have been lengthy. I don’ 
apologize for that. The paper was carefull 
prepared by someone who had no experienc’ 
or contact with the Workmen’s Compensatio’ 
Board or claimants—a very experienced lec 
turer, I believe embittered by what she sav 
happening to workers and their familie: 
Those of us who have been around here | 
good number of years have come before thi 
body over and over to try to get change the 
would humanize the system. One of the firs 
things the board has to get is a change i 
attitude that reflects humanity, compen 














and a concern for workers, particularly thos 
whose injuries are of long-term duration. 

We have many workers who have no prob 
lems. If you break your leg or your arm, 0) 
you go and you get compensation immed’ 
ately; there is no problem. But the other one 
become a nightmsre to those of us wh 
handle the cases. I reach a point of tota’ 
absolute frustration. So help me, when I g 
home on a Friday and I have constituent 
I go in early enough to do my mail. Ir 
variably the first seven or eight letters ari 
compensation cases. If I am going to see 1 
people, 10 of them will be compensatio! 
cases. By the end of the day, if I had peop)! 
from the board around, I think I woul 
strangle them; I get that frustrated. 

We are not here to do that job. That is th 
compensation board’s job. Why are all of t 
bogged down with them? Where is th 
humanity and the compassion that thes 
people deserve? They are not malingerer 
they are people who got hurt on the job. | 

As my final remark, I say that I hope yo} 
review my questionnaire and the recommer 
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Jations in the report, because we are pre- 
yared to discuss it in detail. 





‘ would like to make some comments on the 
Piervations that were made by Mr. Van 
Jorne with respect to positive action for 
vomen and the four points set out here. Mr. 
Tan Horne asked that we elaborate on the 
our objectives of positive action for women. 
Ve will have a women’s adviser here at the 
ext meeting to deal with this in detail and 
‘e subjected to any questions Mr. Van Horne 
t any other member of this committee may 
‘ave on the matter. 

| His comments on the chairmanship and the 
oard and certain sections of the act, I must 
ay would be of great interest to Professor 
aul Weiler. I would suggest he either send 
is ideas to Professor Weiler, or we may take 
te privilege of doing so on our own for his 
msideration in his study of the workmen’s 
mmpensation legislation. 

‘The sheltered workshops referred to by 
w. Van Horne are quite an active subject 
yw within our vocational rehabilitation de- 
wrtment. I am sure that during the period 
discussion here with the committee Mr. 
thn Wisocky, the executive director of our 
cational rehabilitation section, will be able 
' give more information on this and be 
ibjected also to questions as to what we 
ive in mind for the sheltered workshops in 
> future. 

Mr. Van Horne commented to the effect 
fit there should be greater effort made to 
t to place rehabilitated injured workers in 
js. In my opening statement, I cited the 
tmber of areas in which we have already 
[ticipated by virtually knocking on the 
rs of employers and telling them we had 
iared workers eager to work and who were 
eendable in every way; that was accepted 
















wh a great deal of success. In most in- 


“per cent to 30 per cent of those jobs thave 
bm created in business by literally knocking 
0 doors and have been filled by injured 
W-kers that we have on our rolls. - 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s with subsidization, 
thigh, is it not? 

fon, Mr. Starr: Yes. I say Mr. Van Horne 
Gi mention the fact that we should give 
‘ce incentives to employers, and we do. 
A‘ matter of fact, we give an incentive of 
©, weeks’ full pay during the assessment 
bcod when they are actually working on a 
ol During that period of time, it gives the 
@Mloyer an opportunity to evaluate the em- 





_ Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr. Chairman, first of all, 


has made up his mind, we ease out of the 
picture and he becomes a full employee of 
that employer. We have had very good 
success, 

For example, in Windsor—and Ted Boun- 
sall happened to be with us at that time— 
we did locate jobs in an area where there 
was 19 per cent of able-bodied people un- 
employed. We had some success in placing 
injured workers on the job. It heartens us to 
know this, and it certainly helps us to in- 
tensify our efforts on their behalf. I mentioned 
that on May 26 we will be in Oshawa and 
Durham region doing one of the bigger ones, 
encompassing a larger area, and on June 9, 
we will be in St. Catharines. I think we are 
undertaking with a great deal of success this 
aspect of placing injured workers who are 
rehabilitated and retrained in jobs. 

Myr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I am going 
to get into that area when my turn comes. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr. Van Horne also men- 
tioned that Mr. William Pearce, who has had a 
great deal of experience in these special pro- 
grams, particularly the one at Johns-Manville, 
should appear for questioning here. I assure 
the committee and the chairman that he will 
be available and will be here. 

Mr. Van Horne also talked about assess- 
ments to the employers. I might say we have 
decreased the employer assessment in the 
past three years to about 85 per cent of what 
they were. Our average assessment rate has 
gone down from $2.07 per $100 of payroll 
to within the $1.60 range in the past three 
years. 

Mr. Van Horne mentioned the programs 
that appear particularly on television. I don’t 
know whether he referred to the Construction 
Safety Association or to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board’s own type of advertising on 
radio anid on television. If he did refer to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board’s own adver- 
tising, then I want to advise this committee 
that this programming will be discontinued 
shortly. | 

I have no further comments about Mr. Van 
Horne’s presentation. If I have left anything 
out, I am sure he will bring it to my atten- 
tion. We will try to answer any questions he 
may have in mind. 

Mr. Martel made a very voluminous presen- 
tation, and I must say I am very much impres- 
sed. I want to add my congratulations to Gloria 
Bradford for the intensive study she has put 
into this which has brought some very en- 
lightening points to our attention. It would 
be difficult for me to try to deal with any 
particular aspect of Mr. Martel’s presentation, 
because it has been a fairly general synopsis 
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and no particular case was raised. I want to 
assure you that, because of the work that has 
been put into it, this will be turned over to 
our staff now to be given an exhaustive study, 
not only the recommendations, but also the 
findings that have gone before. 


10:20 p.m. 


You have made recommendations as a re- 
sult of these findings to ascertain where we 
can make changes on our own without legis- 
lative changes, and the attitudes or methods 
we might employ in some of these things to 
eliminate inadequacies. I agree with you that 
they shouldn’t happen and we should do our 
best to try to correct them. 

In your recommendations, there are matters 
that would lead to legislative changes. I don't 
know whether you want to do it yourself, to 
turn it over to Paul Weiler for his consider- 
ation, or we will take it upon ourselves to 
do so. 

Mr. Martel: Turn it over to Professor Weiler. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: We will probably duplicate 
the effort, but we'll do that. That’s the extent 
of my comments. If you are satisfied— 


Mr. Martel: Satisfied that it’s going to be 
studied carefully yes. I’d like to know the 
results of your study. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: So would I. 

Mr. McClellan: Some of it will be pursued 
in questioning. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: I’m sure. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I didn’t think 
I was going to be on this early tonight but I 
want to get back to the observations the chair- 
man made in resvonse to Mr. Van Horne’s 
comment about the good rehabilitation pro- 
gram available now or the new program avail- 
able for a number of injured workers who 
perhaps can obtain employment in the area of 
light duty. 

The question I am going to direct to the 
chairman of the board through you, Mr. 
Chairman, is: Without the subsidization of 
this program, would there be any employ- 
ment of injured workers in industry today? 


Hon. Mr. Starr: It would be much more 
difficult, naturally. But the centre does give 
an opportunity to these people to be able to 
observe injured people at work, to see their 
eagerness to do a good, job, their punctuality 
and independence. They are trying to prove 
they can still do a job and be in the labour 
force. That’s one way of stimulating the 
interest of employers and an opportunity for 
these injured workers to become again good 
citizens in the labour force. 


Mr. Haggerty: I agree with the intent o 
the program, but the point I raise to you : 
whether these persons have been previou 
employees of the industry hiring them. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: In most cases, no. 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s the whole thing. © 
would be pretty hard for you to walk into m 
area down there and—let’s use Inco as a 
example—try to convince the company to! 

Hon. Mr. Starr: We are going on June | 
for a whole week. 

Mr. Haggerty: You could take quite 
load off my back and get me away from m| 
office on weekends if you could get them i 
go in that direction. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: We are glad to do it. 

Mr. Haggerty: But I don’t think you ai) 
going to have success with a company lil) 
Inco. 

P| 
Hon. Mr. Starr: I am optimistic. | 
i 








Mr. Haggerty: Over the years I have tri 
to get them back working in light-duty jo 
but there isn’t anything available. Partie 
in the 1977 layoff there, they went down t 
line and laid off a number of persons wil 
were injured and had workmen's compens| 
tion claims. These were some of the fi 
persons let out on that layoff. The compa), 
said there was no light-duty work availab. 

In this particular area—and I think 
Martel can bear some of this out too—the 
persons are still unemployed. One of the re 
sons is lack of education. Some of them @ 
perhaps new immigrants who came over @ 
worked at Inco and have an educational lev 
of grade four or five here. The board | 
been lax in its responsibility in vocatior) 
rehabilitation for this particular group of el 





ployees. I can’t recall the number I ha! 
with claims who have been rehired at Ir 
or hired in any other industry. They just “4 
not accept them. 

I have mentioned it time and time agi 
here. They can be registered with Cané! 
Manpower and seeking employment but the) 
mot enough for the rehabilitation offic } 
working out of St. Catharines. When it con} 
to this particular area, their pensions are t 
down 50 per cent and some of them 
almost reduced to their permanent par’ 
disability of $80 or $90 a month. They hi! 
been able to obtain Canada Pension, and i 
touch to get that under the rules that ap / 
for disability. In fact, some of them are 4 t 
tougher than they are at the board. | 

It is a practice with a number of the so! 
workers on your staff at St. Catharines 
tell the claimants to seek Canada Pensior 
even welfare. I find it rather hard to acc F 
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, today’s society that they should be cast 
side like that and degraded. In a sense, they 
ce told they have to seek welfare. I can 
ame a number of cases in my area. I can 
aink of one person who had a hip replace- 
sent. He can’t work, he walks with a cane. 
‘e has had difficulty getting around. There 
as been no effort made by the WCB for 
yeational rehabilitation for this man at all. 
hey will not even discuss it with him. He 
as to struggle with a pension of about 30 
ar cent of his income, and that goes back 
yout 10 years ago. It is disgraceful when 
wu have to put a person in that category 
iday. The WCB has a bigger responsibility 
| this area than ever. 
You talk about reducing assessments from 
plus to $1.65. If you reduce the assessment 
en you reduce the amount of claims and 
‘nefits that should be paid out to injured 
orkers. You have to. If not, you should have 
‘t them at that level and paid them a 
‘cent income. 
The member for Sudbury East (Mr. Martel) 
icorrect when he tells you that 75 per cent 
‘not enough. You may think that is a suffi- 
(nt amount of income, but it is not. If you 
lve a family, it is short-changed. It is all 
tht for an individual. When an appeal 
imade to the WCB, before they arrive at a 
cision, some of the questions asked are: 
‘oes your spouse work? Is she employed? 
Fw much does he earn? Do you have a 
Irtgage on your place?” I don’t think that 
suld have any bearing on it whatsoever. It 
suld be based upon the individual income 
tt person earns. It should not be whittled 
dyn as the board is doing. That is what is 
ting place when a decision is being made 
athe board. If the spouse is working, that 
istaken into consideration when the board 
aards a claim. That is the wrong approach 
téake. 
he hour is getting late, Mr. Chairman. I 
tlk I had better close now, because I want 
tcret into other areas. 
} fr. Chairman: Mr. Van Horne, did you 
hes a question? Then Mr. Johnson. 
fr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ci2 your giving me the opportunity to come 
bec to a point or two made in reply during 
Mabsence a few moments ago. In so far as 
YG: comments on assessment to employers 
concerned, the indication given to me by 
mM colleague Mr. Sargent was that these 
Wis reduced. Is that so? 
t on. Mr. Starr: About 85 per cent of classi- 
Cions in the past three years have been 
“ced. The average per $100 of payroll in 
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all industry in the province has been reduced 
from $2.07 to the range of $1.60. 

Mr. Van Horne: Perhaps you could tell me 
if this is a regional reduction, because the 
people who have spoken to me in London 
indicate by and large that their assessments 
have been on the increase. That is certainly 
not just within the last year or two but, in 
one relatively large company’s experience, 
from 1966 to the present. It has been a very 
notable increase year by year, far in excess 
of the increase to their assessable payroll. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: I mentioned, Mr. Van 
Horne, that we have 108 classifications of the 
board encompassing some 140,000 employers 
in Ontario, and 85 per cent of those classi- 
fications have been reduced in the past two 
or three years. Some in the other 15 per cent 
have had increases. If I knew the name of 
your company, we could quickly see what 
classification it was in and what it’s classfied as. 
10:30 p.m. 

Mr. Van Horne: It is interesting that prac- 
tically all of them have asked for anonymity. 
I don’t know whether they fear that if they 
let their name be known it is going to reflect 
on them adversely in the future. That is 
not a very good reflection perhaps of their 
motives in coming to me. I would point out 
to you that they came to me; I didn’t go to 
them. 

Can you tell me then, if that is the case, 
is there a general category in that 15 per 
cent where reduction is not the case? 

Hon. Mr. Starr: The 15 per cent have not 
been reduced. Only 85 per cent of all the 
categories have— 

Mr. Van Horne: But is there a general cate- 
gory or grouping that we could put them in? 

Hon. Mr. Starr: If you would let me know 
the industry in which you are interested, I 
could pinpoint it and tell. you what has 
happened. 

Let us look at another situation where we 
have given relief to the employers; that is, 
we have incorporated a quarterly payment, 
which has been helpful to them. The amend- 
ments which were passed in December were 
retroactive to July 1. Their assessment still 
remained at $16,200, and for the year 1980 
it remains at $16,200. They are getting quite 
a relief in that respect there, too. 

Mr. Van Horne: Could you give us a list 
next week of the 15 per cent that will be 
increased? 

Hon. Myr. Starr: Yes. 

Mr. Van Horne: That would take me off 
the hook, and I would appreciate that. 
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Hon. Mr. Starr: Fine. 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, a final ob- 
servation is that the chairman, Mr. Starr, did 
not get into any of the delicate issues that I 
did about the role of the chairman and the 
role of the board. I would assume that he is 
deferring to the minister who might in the 
next 13 hours make some reference to the 
rather lengthy comments I made in here re- 
garding the chairman, the makeup of the 
board, et cetera. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: My comments were that 
I think it is a matter that should be for 
legislative change and probably should be 
referred to Paul Weiler, unless you wish to 
bring this to his attention. He would be glad 
to do it. 

Mr. Van Horne: I intend to do that if the 
guidelines remain the same; otherwise, I 
would like to hear if you have any observa- 
tions. Maybe you agree with me. If someone 
said around this crazy place that they agreed 
with me, I would be delighted. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I have a 
suggestion for the committee. I would like to 
suggest that we invite Lincoln Alexander to 
attend WCB meetings from here on in. As of 
June 1 he becomes chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. I feel that it 
would be beneficial to both sides to have him 
sit in and let the committee determine his 
participation at that time. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Is that a motion? 


Mr. J. Johnson: I was suggesting it. If you 
would like a formal motion, if it is in order, 
I would be glad to move it. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Chairman, if you want 
a motion made, then I will be glad to contact 
Mr. Alexander and see if his schedule allows 
him to attend as an observer. As you pointed 
out, Jack, he is not officially chairman nor 
part of the board until June 1, but I will be 
glad to speak to him about it. 


Mr. Chairman: Are you all satisfied with 
that? 


Agreed. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, just before 
we adjourn, since I made that suggestion, I 
personally would like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate our present chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board for, in my 
opinion, his compassionate concern for the 
citizens of this province. I hope this sugges- 
tion in no way construes that I don't think 
Michael Starr is doing a good job. In fact 
I think he is doing an excellent job, and I 
personally want to congratulate you, Michael. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Just one further ques- 
tion. Are there further copies of this avail- 


able? 
Hon. Mr. Starr: Yes, I think so. 


The committee adjourned at 10:34 p.m. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





_ The committee met at 8:03 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 1. 


_ ANNUAL REPORT, 1978, WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD 


(continued ) 


| Mr. Haggerty: The other day in committee 
I believe we were discussing some problems 
related to the rehabilitation of injured work- 
ers, particularly those who may be considered 
for light work. We got into ‘an area of the 
‘board’s program—I don’t know just how suc- 
cessful it is—of visiting industries to promote 
the hiring of injured workers. I believe the 
wages are subsidized. How successful is that? 
Do you have somebody here who can give us 


ia little more detail on that? 

| 

| Hon. Mr. Starr: Yes, I think John Wisocky, 
the director of our vocational rehabilitation 
branch, can give you an explanation of any 


aspect you might want to ask about. 

| Mr. Haggerty: How many are in the 
rogram? 

_ Hon. Mr. Starr: Go ahead, John, Explain 
tin full at this time. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Go slowly so we can 
mderstand you, John. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I believe he does, 


__Mr. Wisocky: Mr. Chairman, I don’t know 
vhere to start so I will start from the be- 
inning. We have employment blitzes and 
eople looking for work ‘all over the province. 
ossibly I can start off with the 1979 sta- 
stics to show you the type of success we 
ave had in the area. 

_In terms of jobs found, we found close to 
000 jobs in 1979-to be specific, 2,868. Of 
tose jobs we utilized 859 positions where in- 
‘red employees were placed in these posi- 
ons on a permanent basis, 

You may ask why we find almost 3,000 
bs and only use 900. The reason is that we 
‘¢ to give people a choice of various jobs. 
4s not good enough to say, “Mr, Haggerty, 





| 


TurEspay, May 27, 1980 


here is a job. Take it.” We would like to 
make sure it fits the person’s ability, skills 
and interests. 

I mentioned the employment blitzes. Since 
June 1979 we have had seven blitzes. We 
found close to 500 jobs during a blitz week. 
This is a period of one week when we go to 
a community and our chairman announces the 
program. We have a press conference. We in- 
vite industry, labour, members of Parliament, 
and we solicit their aid in finding jobs for 
the placement of injured workers. In our 
opinion it has been highly successful. 

Mr. Haggerty: What is the educational 
background if you are looking for a light 
job, a modified job in that position? 

Mr. Wisocky: Basically, we review our 
case loads to determine job-ready clients. We 
go through our case loads and find we have 
X number of clients who are job-ready and 
they may want a variety of different jobs, 
which could be from something fairly menial 
to something fairly sophisticated. Once we 
have the list, our employment specialists go 
into the community to find these types of 
positions among vacancies that are available. 
Then there is the question of matching the 
individuals with the job opportunities. 

In terms of education, I had somebody as 
low as grade two getting a job and somebody 
as ‘high as almost having a university degree. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there any vocational re- 
habilitation involved in this—upgrading in 
school work? 

Mr. Wisocky: Yes, in terms of training pro- 
grams we sponsored almost 2,000 in 1979 
alone. It includes the upgrading you may be 
referring to. It includes anything that is 
needed to assist the injured employee in 
getting back to work. That is what we will 
try to do. 

Mr. Haggerty: What happens in an area 
where the rehabilitation officer does not con- 
tact the particular person? There are a num- 
ber in my area who have not been approached 
yet on this new project that is available to 
them. 

Mr. Wisocky: As you may remember, the 
chairman mentioned that we will be going to 
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St. Catharines and area on June 9, 1980, to 
try our employment blitz there. At the 
moment, the counsellors are identifying the 
job-ready clients to include the areas that 
you represent, Mr. Haggerty. In fact, we have 
worked a lot of overtime to identify the cases 
in St. Catharines, Welland and Port Colborne 
to see just how successful we have been in 
spite of the high unemployment rate. I have 
some preliminary figures here which I would 
like to mention to you. 

Mr. Haggerty: Go ahead. 

Mr. Wisocky: I don’t know the number of 
active cases that we have in the area per se 
to get that figure, but we concentrated on 
what we call closures. In other words, these 
are the cases that our counsellors and em- 
ployment specialists have handled and we 
feel we have successfully resolved. In most 
cases we talk about employment. 

If you look at St. Catharines, we closed 16 
cases. Of the 16, 11 were returned to work 
in spite of the fact that the unemployment 
rate is close to 15 per cent in the area at the 
moment. Yes, we would like to return 16, 
but for some reason we could not succeed in 
helping those five people. 

In Welland we closed 14 cases. Of the 
14 cases, 10 were returned to employment. 

In Port Colborne, which you mentioned, 
we closed 12 cases so far this year and seven 
were returned to employment. 

I have some other figures in terms of the 
educational level and so forth which I would 
be glad to give you for your information. I 
agree there is an unemployment problem in 
the area, but we are trying our best to assist 
the injured workers. We have ways and 
means of trying to get around it and we try 
our best, 

8:10 p.m. 


Mr. Haggerty: I hope the chairman heard 
that, in relation to the high unemployment 
in the Niagara region. In discussions that I 
have with the board’s staff in Toronto and 
in the Niagara Peninsula I often find that in 
a number of cases people’s benefits are cut 
back. Usually the reason is they are not 
looking for employment or something like 
that, but I know the majority of them are 
registered at Canada Manpower. I am sure 
the persons I have in mind, these injured 
workers in Port Colborne, have not been con- 
tacted. I think there are a number of them 
with ethnic backgrounds. 


Mr. Wisocky: Mr. Haggerty, if you could 
give me the cases I would be most happy 
to pursue them. Other members have given 
me specific cases. I am sure they can speak 
for themselves that we do try, and we have 


{ 


assisted quite a few of them. If something 
happened that has to be corrected we will 
correct it. ) 

Mr. Haggerty: Give me your phone num- 
ber ‘and I will make sure you get the list. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I have a supplementary 
on this. My riding is Haldimand-Norfolk. I, 
think the area to deal with the cases is now, 
St. Catharines rather than Hamilton. Is that 
true for the old county of Haldimand? Are 


you aware of that? 


Mr. Wisocky: I did not quite catch your 
question. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: They are dealing with) 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board cases 
for the county of Haldimand in St. Catharines 
instead of in Hamilton, It seems a long way 
to go. It is about 55 or 60 miles, whereas 
Hamilton is only 30 miles away. | 

Mr. Wisocky: We set up the boundary 
lines almost six or seven years ago when we 
defined the area offices and informatior 
offices. They have been in existence for some 
time. We cannot have counsellors all over 
the place. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: We had a meeting ir 
Hamilton only last fall. Were they changec 
around that time, Mr. Starr? | 

Hon. Mr, Starr: Hamilton is the mair 
office for that whole area. St. Catharines ha: 
been established as a satellite office and i, 
is responsible to the Hamilton office in what. 
ever it does. I don’t know exactly why 
Haldimand cases have been referred specifi 
cally to the St. Catharines office, I have ni 
answer for that but I can certainly find out. | 

Mr. Wisocky: If I may, Mr. Chairman, | 
was just handed a list from the claims serv) 
ices division. The Hamilton office covers thi 
regional municipality of Hamilton-Went 
worth, the county of Brant, Haldimand-Nor 
folk and Halton with the exception of Oak. 
ville. So we do cover it under Hamilton. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: The field worker ‘appa’ 
rently comes from St. Catharines to taki 


care of the types of cases that my colleagu 
was referring to, 
Mr. Wisocky: In our case, sir, the fil: 
case worker may not have enough cases 1 
one area but it is up to him to travel around 
We don’t expect the client to come to him. | 
Mr. G. I. Miller: So the case worker wi) 
go out to the field? 
Mr. Wisocky: Oh yes, they are always ii 
the field. 
Mr. Haggerty: I want to deal with th 
report here, “Current Concerns of Workmen™ 
Compensation.” I received a copy of this 0” 


\ 








‘| 
\ 
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December 20, 1979. It covers a number of 
areas. It mentions something about the Wyatt 
seport. 

_ There is one area I was looking at where 
{ thought some consideration should) be 
given, which is the indexing of the escalation 
of benefits. If the minister will recall, last 
December I believe we had a bill brought 
n about two hours prior to the closing of 
the session, which did not give the members 
umple time to debate it in detail. In the 
vast, increases have usually been given some 
ime around July 1 in that particular area. 

| Whether it was done last year for a Christ- 
gas bonus, I don’t know. It seems to be the 
iabit of the government, just recently, to give 
ut cheques around Christmas time. What is 
he position of the Workmen’s Compensation 
soard on the indexing of benefits? 

Hon. Mr. Starr: I think if the legislation 
s amended to give the Workmen’s Compen- 
ation Board the privilege of making it auto- 
yatic, or whatever other form it may take, 
nen of course the board would carry it out, 
ut at the moment it does not have that right 
nder the legislation. Consequently, the legis- 
tion has to be opened for any adjustment 
f the cost of living index. 

Mr. Haggerty: Has the chairman made 
vat suggestion to the Minister of Labour, so 
tat we could see an amendment to the act? 
Hon. Mr. Starr: We've discussed that sug- 
estion and I’m sure Mr. Weiler has that 
opermost in his mind. 

‘Mr. Haggerty: Your summary, on page 18, 
tys, “The idea of escalating pension benefits 
| offset increases in living costs is generally 
cepted.” I take that comment to mean that 
aybe the board is looking in this direction. 
all we see any changes in the Workmen’s 
compensation Act in this particular area? 
‘should direct that question to the minister. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: As you know, Professor 
ul Weiler is studying recommendations on 
rtain aspects of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
in Board—structure, function, philosophy, 
id a wide variety of other matters. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s been studied to death 
’ the last 10 years. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Well, you say that. I 
icipate an interim report in the fall, with 
‘tain recommendations. I have no idea what 
yll be, but the matters you're discussing 
1 be matters I anticipate recommendations 
yvut. I think it would be inappropriate for 
. chairman or for me, in the face of a con- 
vant who, I think, in ‘all honesty, seems to 
’e been well received by all parties and 
St segments of the community, to try to 
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prejudge what he is going to say. He’s a 
pretty independent guy; he knows the matters 
that have been assigned to him to review and 
the one you refer to is one of them. I await 
his recommendations, as I’m sure you do. 


Mr. Haggerty: It’s pretty hard to wait until 
next fall or next December for it. I was just 
wondering if there isn’t any way to speed it 
up. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What would you recom- 
mend. 


Mr. Haggerty: You do have some sugges- 
tions in here, some conclusions, and I inter- 
pret this to mean there’s no reason it should 
not be indexed. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: One of the pieces of ma- 
terial he'll be receiving will be that document 
that was tabled. You will recall when I tabled 
it in December I suggested at that time the 
possibility of a committee to study the report. 
Subsequently, it seemed to me there was a 
variety of other matters that required review 
and the matters listed in the tabled report 
were just some of those issues; I think most 
people agree with that. 

All I can tell you is that I think it would 
be inappropriate—and I don’t say that as a 
delaying tactic because frankly, as you know, 
we have already introduced amendments last 
December which will carry us for a signifi- 
cant period of time—to make any amend- 
ments at this time that might have to be 
revised when we have a broader review of 
the subject coming up. I am sure if you think 
about it you will agree with that. 


Mr. Haggerty: So we can look to some 
time in the late fall for amendments to the 
act itself? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: We’re looking to late fall 
for an interim report and I would anticipate 
some amendments as a result of that report. 


Mr. M. Davidson: On a point of order, 
Mr. Chairman, iif I may. With all due respect 
to the minister, I’m hoping that for the next 
12% hours we're not going to hear every 
time we raise an issue that we're going to sit 
back and wait for Professor Weiler’s report. 

There are things we should be raising here 
that have been raised for many years. It is 
certainly not just a question of them sud- 
denly being brought before the board or the 
minister. Questions such as Mr. Haggerty has 
been raising have been an issue for quite some 
time. If that’s all we're going to have thrown 
at us, that we’re going to sit back and wait 
for Weiler to report, I don’t know why we're 
here. Why don’t we just dump everything in 
Weiler’s lap and tell him to report and then 
we'll sit down and talk? 
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8:20 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would remind you that 
the reason were here is because you intro- 
duced an amendment at the beginning of the 
hearing which indicated why we're here. Item 
1, main administration, are we on that now? 


Mr. M. Davidson: Yes we are. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Item 2, claims; item 3, 
applications; item 4, appeals; item 5, re- 
habilitation; item 6, vocational rehabilitation; 
item 7, benefits; and item 8, investments. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I understand that. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think we have a wide 
variety of topics to cover. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Hopefully we're going 
to get some answers other than those we can 
read in Professor Weiler’s report. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: What would you have in 
mind for someone to report on? Are they 
matters that have already been dealt with or 
matters that he is considering to make recom- 
mendations about so they can be dealt with 
in the light of a comprehensive review? 


Mr. M. Davidson: If I may say, under the 
point of order, Mr. Chairman, if the purpose 
of what we are doing here today is to make 
Professor Weiler aware of the difficulties 
either we or other people in the province 
perceive within the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, then I would suggest Professor 
Weiler should be here listening to this and 
he should open up public hearings so every- 
one involved who would like to make presen- 
tations to him would be able to do so. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would just ask you if 
you know of anyone who would like to make 
a presentation to Professor Weiler, who has 
been denied the opportunity? 


Mr. M. Davidson: I can assure you I know 
a great number of people who would like to. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Would you give those 
names to me or my secretary or my office? 
He’s seeing everybody who indicates an 
interest in reviewing the problem with him. 


Mr. M. Davidson: That’s certainly not a 
public hearing. 


Mr. Laughren: Do you call that public 
hearings? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: It depends on whether you 
think an industrial inquiry is a public hear- 
ing. That’s exactly the way the majority of 
inquiries are conducted. It depends really on 
whether you're looking for something con- 
structive. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Yes, we are, most cer- 
tainly we are. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: That’s what I’m looking 
for. Let me tell you Professor Weiler met 
with Mr. Davidson and with Mr. Lawlor, 
discussed what he planned to do, and I 
understand that was met with approval. 


Mr. M. Davidson: That was not the case. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If that’s not so, then I 
suggest they meet with him again, because I 
have to tell you, my friend, that you're on a 
sticky wicket there. There is no guy who is 
more open and more independent of thought 
than the gentleman conducting this inquiry. 

Mr. Laughren: I didn’t say he wasn’t. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’m telling you if your 
representatives, Mr. Davidson and Mr. Law- 
lor, didn’t get their message across to him 
then they better meet with him again. 

Mr. M. Davidson: I most certainly will, 
if that’s the case. | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What do you mean? That's 
what we're talking about. We're talking 
about whether or not these meetings— | 


Mr. Laughren: A meeting with our two 
colleagues isn’t the equivalent of having 
public meetings. | 

Hon, Mr. Elgie: I’m sorry, Mr. Haggerty, 
you had a good point there and I wanted to 
answer it. | 

Mr. Chairman: We've got to keep this in 
order. The minister is not finished. 


{ 

Mr. Di Santo: I would like to speak on 
the point of order. | 
Mr. Martel: May I just speak to that par-| 
ticular point for a moment? I think what 
we're suggesting, and I say this to the min-| 
ister, is we want an assurance that Professor 
Weiler is prepared to meet with people if 
they contact him. I raise the question with 
you, though, that if an injured worker in 
Sudbury wants to make a presentation to, 
Weiler, that injured worker has no way of. 
doing it under the present setup, unless he 
is prepared to find the money to come to! 
Toronto to make the appointment to see, 
Weiler. 
What we're suggesting is that he do as | 
our committee did, because you can cover 
a fairly large portion of the province if you 
select your cities carefully. This will bring 
into range the vast majority of the people 
in the province who might want to talk to 
Professor Weiler. I think what we're asking 
is that he choose seven or eight areas, and | 
advertise in advance that he is going to 
come, that he will make appointments, and) 
he will sit and talk to them and hear their 
points of view, whether it be individuals, 
groups of workers or union representatives. 


| 
\ 
( 









e ask that he make himself available to 
yem by travelling. 

If one considers, for example, an injured 
rorker trying to come in from Thunder Bay, 
ie return flight is $196, apart from any 
ditional expense, and no injured worker 
an afford to do that. 

If unions from the Thunder Bay area want 
» meet with Professor Weiler and it involves 
wo or three members from a_ particular 
nion, the cost to that union becomes very 
igh. It would seem to me to be much more 
dvantageous for Weiler to travel. I am not 
titicizing his attitude or his— 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: His approach. 


Mr. Martel: His ‘approach, what I am 
uestioning is his accessibility to people in 
ie province. We think it has to be given a 
roader perspective than is envisaged if he 
‘ays right in Toronto, because you are 
mited primarily to the Golden Horseshoe. 
The same can apply to Windsor. If people 
lave to come in from Windsor, the cost is 
retty high. We think what should be done 
) that he move out of Toronto on an or- 
anized basis, spend a day or two in selected 
ommunities and invite people who want to 
repare a brief and present it to him to do 
aat. Other than that it becomes restricted 
» people within the Golden Horseshoe. 
‘I think we would much prefer to see if 
te minister could encourage Professor 
Jeiler to do that and announce to the House 
hat is what would transpire over the next 
aree or four months. That is not questioning 
is integrity; that is not questioning anything. 
Hon. Mr. Elegie: We will be going beyond 
nat, let me tell you. In all honesty, and I’ve 
Jked about this, I appreciate that you have 
aised it. I think it was about two weeks ago 
was informed by Professor Weiler that he 
mote to Mr. Patterson, the president of the 
teelworkers local in Sudbury, to talk about 
convenient time to come to Sudbury, so he 
oes have plans to go to Sudbury. 
In the conversation I had with him, be- 
ause I phoned him about this specific issue, 
2 indicated he is also giving consideration, 
i the light of the interest shown, to going 
) Thunder Bay. He indicated he is prepared 
go to any other community where there 








an interest in the issue. Let me tell you, 
e are involved with a guy who is interested 
getting to root and base problems. 
Mr. Martel: All I am suggesting, Mr. 
linister, is that when he is out, if he is going 
» go to Sudbury it seems important that he 
idicate to the community that he is coming. 
example, the last time the Ombudsman 
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was in Sudbury, I believe a third of his 
representations were from injured workers. 
Out of 60 cases, I believe 19 were work- 
men’s compensation cases. 

What I am saying is, if he goes unan- 
nounced—let’s say, for example, he writes to 
Dave Patterson and he writes to the Mine, 
Mill, and Smelterworkers and he sits down 
and meets both those groups; unless the rest 
of the community is aware he is coming they 
can't make preparations to meet with him. 
We might do it via a little publicity two 
weeks ahead of time saying, “If you want to 
make an appearance before Professor Weiler 
when he is here, this is the number you con- 
tact and you will be given an appointment,” 
and they could come in. 

We should do it on a systematic and or- 
ganized basis, otherwise a lot of people who 
want to speak to him won't have the oppor- 
tunity. I think it is important, by the way, 
that he sees some workers and indicates the 
sort of problems we talked about last evening, 
and without that, it won’t occur. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: You won't find any argu- 
ment from me about that, Elie. I am just 
sorry that in the initial interview with Mr. 
Davidson and with Pat Lawlor— 


Mr. M. Davidson: We raised the issue of 
public appearances. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: —the issue of travelling 
and meeting with groups in response to a 
notice in the paper may not have been raised. 
I suggest to you that if you want to do it 
you can tell him this yourself, because he is 
very open to suggestions. If you don’t want 
to do it I will be glad to do it, because the 
terms of reference don’t curtail him in any 
way in that regard. I assure you, and I dont 
think I need to do it more than once, that I 
am not curtailing him in any way. 

My. J. A. Taylor: On this matter, Mr. 
Chairman, possibly the minister can see that 
Professor Weiler gets the transcript of this 
discussion, and it might assist him in dis- 
charging his mandate. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Good idea. I think he has 
to know what people are saying, and I think 
I am saying what you all feel; when we have 
somebody of this calibre with this kind or 
recognition ‘about his ability, there shouldn’t 
be anything that taints the study. We should 
all want it to be the most effective study it 
can be. I am sure we have to take his views 
into account in determining the most effective 
way. He is an individual who is very re- 
ceptive to reasonable suggestions. 


8:30 p.m. 
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Mr. Minister, I could make a couple of sug- 
gestions about whom he might hire. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Let me tell you first of 
all that I have made an inquiry, because you | 
were good enough to tell me about it. 

Mr. Martel: Yes, but there is the letter. | 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have spoken to Jill Bell, 
the executive assistant to Mr. Armstrong, the | 
deputy, who is arranging the appointments, | 


Mr. Martel: Might I raise one other point 
on this? It is my understanding the admin- 
istrative and research work that Professor 
Weiler is going to have to assist him will be 
performed by staff of the Ministry of Labour. 
That is like putting Dracula in charge of the 
blood bank. Could the minister find some- 
where in his budget some money with which 
to provide what we perceive to be inde- 


pendent assistance to Professor Weiler? 

We are not questioning the integrity of 
your staff for a moment, but I think that 
could haunt us. People could become sus- 
picious and say he received a slanted point 
of view. I would think it is imperative, Mr. 
Minister. I don’t know what type of funding 
arrangement you have with Professor Weiler, 
but I always have a concern, partly because 
the ministry is involved with the board. If 
we are going to do a major study, and cer- 
tainly that is what Professor Weiler is doing 
—he is going to make recommendations—it 
should appear to be totally objective and 
totally independent. I am not being critical 
of anyone. 

I am asking the minister if he could indi- 
cate whether there are funds available for 
Professor Weiler to do that, rather than to 
draw on the staff of the Ministry of Labour, 
so that down the road we don’t get the 
scuttle-butt back, “Listen, the materials pres- 
ented were kind of slanted,” or something 
to that effect. Again, that is casting no as- 
persions on Professor Weiler. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: If I can speak on behalf of 
those in charge of the blood bank, you will 
be interested to know, Elie—and a simple 
call would solve it for you—he does have a 
fairly extensive budget. The services he re- 
ceives from the ministry consist of an office 
and someone arranging his appointments and 
a secretary to type whatever material he 
wants typed. Any consultations in terms of 
particular reviews of problems that he wants 
by outside people are being carried on by 
outside people, not by anybody in the minis- 
try. 

Mr. Martel: I have a letter that says— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: My friend, I have asked 
my staff who is doing what and I have 
spoken to Professor Weiler. He has told me 
the various people who are being contem- 
plated with regard to assessment of particu- 
lar aspects of the problem. 

Mr. Martel: This is signed “per Paul C. 
Weiler” by somebody with the initials “DM.” 
It says, “Our expectation is that much of 
the administrative and research work which 
I will need to have done will be performed 
by staff of the Ministry of Labour,” Again, 


and she has told me the only services being | 
provided to him are the ones I have men- | 
tioned. I have spoken to Professor Weiler and , 
he has indicated to me that, of the various. 
aspects he is having reviewed, none of it is | 
being done in the ministry. 

Whether in the future he might ask some. 
people in the research department to tabu-_ 
late some data, I don’t know. I am sure he is : 
asking the board to tabulate some data for. 
him. He would be crazy if he didn’t, because _ 


that is the only source for the data. 


Mr. Martel: That is even worse than having | 
Dracula in charge of the blood bank! 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Come on now, pull on | 
your trousers and do up your zipper. I don't. 
think that is what that letter implies. That 
letter doesn’t say that. 

Mr. Martel: I am quoting it directly. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I know, but you told me 
this and in response I contacted Professor | 
Weiler. I don’t know what that means, quite | 
frankly, but there is no research and nothing 
going on in the Ministry of Labour. The only | 
services are those I have outlined. I specifi- | 
cally asked, “Do you intend at the moment 
to have any other projects going on?” and he | 
said, “Not that I can think of now.” Goodness | 
gracious, I will give you his phone number. 

Mr. Martel: I intend to contact him. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You can sit down and say, | 
“What’s going on?” That’s what it’s all about. 

Mr. Martel: I intend to do that. But the - 
buck stops with the minister, and that’s why I 
brought it here. 


. 





Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am not objecting to you | 
bringing it here. It’s the ideal place. 
Mr. Martel: That's why I brought it out. _ 
Mr. J. A. Taylor: He can read about it in — 
the transcript, Mr. Chairman. This was on 2 
point of order and Mr. Haggerty was speaking | 
and the always has something meaningful to. 
say. Why don’t we get back to the dis-. 
cussion? } 
Mr. M. Davidson: I believe, Mr. Chairman, | 
Mr. Haggerty has the floor. 
Mr. Haggerty: I want to make reference to 
the chairman of the board as to what he said 
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about the proposed guidelines and the ad- 
judication of claims for cancer in industry 
related to asbestos exposure and nickel ex- 
posure. I was wondering if there had been 
some consideration of making changes in the 
criteria, for example, relating to duration of 
exposure. There is an accumulated minimum 
of 15 years’ exposure to nickel aerosols as 
defined in subsection 2(1), an accumulated 
minimum of 10 years’ proven exposure to 
asbestos as defined in subsection 2(2), and 
a combination of nickel and asbestos with an 
accumulative minimum of 7.5 years. The 
inception period for nickel exposure is a 
minimum of 20. years from the commence- 
ment of the first hazardous exposure. 

How can the board arrive at guidelines like 
this when there are studies being carried on 
‘in both areas of the industry, asbestos and 
particularly nickel, in Ontario? I know there 
'are studies being done by the occupational 
health sector of the Ministry of Labour. 
“Making reference to the Ontario Cancer 
Treatment and Research Foundation annual 
report for the year ending March 31, 1979, I 
note here in the comments that since 1940 
the increase in male cancer death rate can 
be attributed to a fourteenfold increase in 
Jung cancer. That’s a substantial increase and 
surely some of it can be related to occupa- 
tional health. 

_ The question is, has the board given any 
‘consideration to changing that, perhaps 
lowering the criteria of 20 years’ and 15 
years’ exposure? From my experience in ap- 
peals to the board, people who have worked 
im certain parts of the nickel industry, who 
have been subjected to certain toxic com- 
pounds over a period of five years, have later 
come down with cancer of the larynx or 
lungs, or even respiratory disease perhaps re- 
‘ated to emphysema. Have you considered 
changing the criteria? 

| Hon. Mr. Starr: The board has not. It has 
aot been brought as a recommendation for 
yur consideration but I am not qualified to 
nswer in detail. 

_ Mr. Haggerty: How did you arrive at such 
tumbers? 

_Hon. Mr. Starr: They are based on the 
ecommendations of our medical people. Dr. 
McCracken is the person who can readily go 
ato great detail to explain to you the reasons 
or what you are suggesting not having been 
‘one or otherwise. 

Mr. Haggerty: Has he got sound facts to 
ack up what is here? 

| Hon. Mr. Starr: I am sure he has. If you 
‘ve him the opportunity he is prepared to 
0 so right now. Os 
















Mr. Haggerty: You are on. 


Dr. McCracken: Mr. Haggerty, was your 
question about laryngeal carcinoma? 


Mr. Haggerty: Yes that’s right. 
8:40 p.m. 


Dr. McCracken: Where we stand on lar- 
yngeal carcinoma is we developed the guide- 
lines approximately one year ago, or slightly 
longer than that, as you are aware; it was 
based upon the case contro] study that we 
commissioned from Dr. ‘Miller of the Cana- 
dian Cancer Society. Dr. Miller, in a one- 
year study, developed data indicating that 
there was increased incidence of laryngeal 
carcinoma in those persons who had specific 
exposure to nickel aerosols and to asbestos. 
On the basis of that information, plus three 
pieces in world literature—there is very little 
in world literature to date on laryngeal car- 
cinoma—we were able to develop the neces- 
sary guidelines. The guidelines, based on Dr. 
Miller’s recommendations, indicate that in- 
deed these latency periods and these exposure 
periods were as correct from a _ scientific 
standpoint as could be arrived at at the 
present time. 

The report that I made to the corporate 
board in conjunction with Mr. Kerr of the 
claims services division was that we should 
accept the data we had at that time. We 
recommended to the board that the guide- 
lines for laryngeal carcinoma be adopted and 
implemented, and indeed they were. But at 
the same time we alerted the board that the 
jury was still out, in that Dr. Miller was not 
satisfied with the results of the one-year 
study, and with independent funding from 
the National Cancer Institute, he wished to 
continue the study into the second year. 

The second year has now been completed 
and this will be the most significant scientific 
study in the world to date. I was talking to 
Dr. Miller a few days ago and he told me 
they were in the process of analysing the 
data at the present time, but he expected the 
report would be available in the next one to 
three months. It was the best estimate he 
could give me. I asked if he could give me 
any information as to whether there would be 
any change from our present guidelines on 
the basis of the study. He said he was not 
prepared to tell me that at the present time. 

I could get no inkling from him as to 
whether a recommendation would be made 
that the exposure interval or the latency 
interval from the time of first exposure to the 
development of the disease might be changed; 
nor could I get any information from him as 
to whether we had made a mistake. Indeed, 
the study would now show there is no rela- 
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tionship whatsoever. It is a totally wide open 
field in that area at present. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is this Dr. Miller working 
in conjunction with the occupational health 
sector of the ministry? 


Dr. McCracken: No, he is not. He is a 
totally independent researcher, and from my 
knowledge, the Ministry of Labour, occupa- 
tional health and safety division, has had no 
input into this study whatsoever; further to 
my knowledge, I am not aware of any studies 
it is doing independently. 

Mr. Haggerty: I understand the occupational 
health and safety division is making some 
plant studies now. They are doing tests on 
employees in industry. I do not know if that 
has been finalized or not. I met with them, 
along with Local 6200, and I believe there 
was a chap from Sudbury with us that’ day. 
We discussed a number of claims with the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. Some have 
been accepted. Others have not been accepted 
and the employees still work in the same 
industry, in the same environment. It is 
pretty hard to follow the reasoning behind 
the board’s arriving at some of these de- 
cisions as to who should be awarded claims 
and who should not. I do not want to go 
through the list here. It would take me all 
night to go through them. There are about 
five pages of names. There are about 15 or 
20 names on each page. 

It is just hard to follow the reasoning of 
the board. Some claims have been awarded 
and others in the same working environment 
have not been able to establish a claim. We 
hoped that if we went to the occupational 
health and safety division of the Ministry of 
Labour we would get some input and perhaps 
some further studies of the areas of occupa- 
tion of each individual employee, and then 
proceed to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board for a fina] decision. But we are en- 
countering some snags at the present time. 
I thought perhaps we would have some new 
criteria set down as to the number of years 
that a person would be accepted in the ex- 
posure area. 

However, we can expect this report in at 
the same time as Professor Weiler’s report. 
That will be interesting. 


Dr. McCracken: We do have guidelines 
that the corporate board has approved, as you 
are aware, and those guidelines are the ones, 
to which you are referring. 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. 

Dr. McCracken: They are effective as of 
May 1978, according to the date on the 
guidelines here. The guidelines are as fol- 


lows: duration of exposure: an accumulative 
mininum of 15 years’ exposure to nicke 
aerosols; asbestos: an accumulative period of 
10 years’ proven exposure; and a combina. 
tion: an accumulative minimum of 7.5 The 
latency period, from the time of first exposure 
until the development or diagnosis of disease. 
is: for nickel, 20 years; asbestos, 20 years, 
and a combination, 15. Those guidelines, from 
a scientific standpoint, still stand until we 
develop new data. 

The studies to which you were referring 
relating to the occupational health and safety 
division, are I believe two separate studies. 
One study—and I can be corrected on this— 
is a study wherein the occupational health 
and safety division is developing a cohort 
where identifying asbestos workers. The other 
study is one that has been commissioned by 
the joint Inco-Steelworkers union safety and 
health committee, and has been allocated to 
McMaster University, to Professor David 
Muir, where he is developing a cohort. 

What they intend to do with both these 
cohorts when they are ready—and I do not 
know when they will be ready—is to get the 
necessary clearance and to go to Mr. Sellens. 
the chief statistician of Statistics Canada, tc 
have him marry their file to the death record 
file maintained by StatsCan. From that, they 
will determine how many members of these 
cohort groups have died and what they have 
died from—not just cancer, but any cause of 
death, automobile accidents, cardiac disease 
or whatever. : 

Following that, they will carry out ar 
analysis and make a_ determination from 
these two groups as to whether the numbe1 
of people who have died from _ specific 
diseases matches what is expected. If they 
match, then the conclusion will be that there 
is no risk identified. If they do not match 
a second look will be required to attemp’ 
to define if there is a risk and what the 
magnitude is. Then they will mount the 
necessary studies to try to identify what the 
risk is, because, as you can appreciate; 
matching these to StatsCan death certificate: 
really does not tell you what the agen) 
might be. | 

Mr. Haggerty: That sounds like it is goiny 
to be an interesting and lengthy discussior 
period. You are looking at maybe a year 
two years? 


Dr. McCracken: I cannot speak for thos: 
two studies I mentioned, because I have n‘ 
input into them, but as to the case contro 
study that Dr. Miller is doing via the Cana, 
dian Cancer Institute, he has told me hi 

/ 





hopes he will have the analysis carried ou 
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within the next two to three months. He 
states that he feels the data will be well 
worth while. Beyond that, he intends to de- 
velop a manuscript and publish it in a repu- 
table scientific journal with peer review, 
which is absolutely imperative so far as I 
am concerned, Following that, of course, it 
is a totally public document, as it should be. 


Mr. Haggerty: As chief medical officer of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, have 
you seen that document put forward by 
Local 6200, Mr. Peter Kovacich? 


Dr. McCracken: No, I haven't. 

Mr. Haggerty: There is a list of claims 
there, workmen’s compensation claims which 
have been accepted and a number of them 
that have not been accepted, I just cannot 
understand the criteria that the board sets in 
establishing some and denying others. 

Dr. McCracken: If the list was to be sub- 
mitted to my attention, we would analyse it. 


Mr. Haggerty: I will see that you get it 
‘immediately. | 
_ Dr. McCracken: The thing we have found 
in prior lists is that we have no control as 
to the cases that go into a list. In some of 
the prior lists we have received, on analysis 
we found that some of the cases are not even 
cases of cancer, but are other items. 


| Mr. Haggerty: Those are all the questions 
i have. 

3:50 p.m. 

Mr. Laughren: Mr. Chairman, I wanted 
to talk to the minister and the chairman 
about a problem which is based on the 
pwerall policy of the board, or, indeed, the 
‘tructure of the board itself and the policies 
%€ the government, and that is the problem 
£ people who fall between the stools in our 
ystem. I won’t get into dredging up a whole 
ries of files for you, but believe me they 
re there, and very often it is a reoccurrence 
f an injury. 

_ They go to the doctor and the doctor sends 
1 a report. They report the claim. The 
mployer sends in the report and the board 
ays, “We are going to have to investigate 
1is claim because we are not sure it is the 
occurrence.” The worker is told: “You just 
t and wait now. Don’t worry, we will in- 
estigate this claim.” In all probability when 
2 first launched the claim he wasn’t told 
us. He launched a claim and there was no 
o*mmunication. 

'He launches the claim, he waits a decent 
terval of time—two or three weeks—then 
* gets a little concerned and he says to the 
yard: “Where is my money? The doctor 


1 


lls me. he has sent the report in. The em- 


| 


, | 


ployer says he has sent the report in. I 
haven’t got any money.” The board says to 
the fellow: “We are going to have to investi- 
gate your claim. We have to investigate it.” 
The worker asks, “How long will that be?” 
and he’s told “Oh, well, it takes a month.” 

The injured worker has already been close 
to a month without income and he is told 
that he is going to have to wait another 
month. So he says to himself, “I guess I had 
better go to the union,” if he is fortunate and 
is represented by a union to negotiate his 
sickness and accident insurance, or he may 
have his own sickness and! accident insurance. 
He makes application to them to pay him in 
the interim, Then the sickness and accident 
people say: “We can’t help you. It is a job- 
related injury. We can’t help you.” So the 
fellow says: “Wait a minute, there is some- 
thing wrong here. The compensation board 
says it won't help me because it is not sure 
it is work related; the sickness and accident 
insurance people say they won’t help me 
because it must be job related, since I have 
already filed a claim with the bioard.” 

I could give you an example. Mr. Desbois: 
from Levack has already been out about two 
months, and he was told yesterday by the 
compensation board office in Sudbury that it 
might still be a couple of months before his 
claim investigation is completed. What an 
‘outrageous system, I don’t want to dwell on 
an individual constituency problem, but I 
want to tell you that is a very serious prob- 
lem out there, and it is greater than you think 
it is because there are a lot of reoccurrences. 
Your people will admit that reoccurrences 
cause a lot of problems, often more than 
original injuries cause. 

I will put to you that this will always be a 
problem as long as you think you can have 
a compensation system in this province that 
says if you get ‘hurt on the job it is an en- 
tirely different matter than if you get hurt 
on the highway or at home. As long as you 
say that, you are putting the onus on the 
worker to prove the injury happened on the 
job; and as long as you do that, you are going 
to ‘have people falling between the stools. 

The only way to resolve it, as the chairman 
of the compensation board knows since he 
was a member of the commission which led 
to his job, and I believe endorsed the view— 
although he may not want to admit it right 
now; or maybe now he would—that the WCB 
should be abolished. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: I didn’t say that. I said it 
should encompass these things, and we fore- 
saw in the years ahead that it would encom- 
pass the 24 hhour a day situation. 
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Mr. Laughren: Yes. There are several ways 
of putting it, but basically what I am saying 
to you— 

Hon. Mr. Starr: The compensation board 
will administer it. 

Mr. Laughren: I don’t care how you de- 
scribe that. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You boil it down and you 
come out with the same bones. 


Mr. Laughren: The point is you cannot 
have a just compensation system as long as 
you have a Workmen’s Compensation Board 
separate from other forms of accident and 
sickness. It is not possible. What I say to you 
is that you really must work towards abolish- 
ing the board. 

Think about it for a moment. There are 
three ingredients that are important: One is 
accident prevention, two is income mainten- 
ance and three is rehabilitation. Surely we 
would all agree on those goals of any com- 
pensation system. I don’t know how you 
could have those things co-ordinated under 
the present system. I don’t believe you can 
have a good compensation system as long as 
you establish different classes of injury and 
sickness. That is what you are doing and it 
puts a maximum amount of stress on people 
who are injured. 

My colleague’s report presented during the 
opening evening of these hearings was a good 
example of the kind of stress that occurs to 
people. I really urge the minister to think 
seriously about that. I don’t know whether 
Professor Weiler’s mandate would include 
that, but I hope it does. 

Secondly, there is to be this summer a 
sitting of the Ontario select committee on 
company law, which is looking at sickness 
and accident insurance. What bothers me is 
there is virtually no support, there is no sup- 
port in the government, for taking a serious 
look at an alternative system. It is always 
slapping on another Band-Aid to try to solve 
the problem. You can’t solve the problem 
that way. The problem is too serious It is 
not as though there are not models around. 
The chairman knows of the model that is in 
place in New Zealand. Saskatchewan is 
seriously looking at such a model. I believe 
they have completed the costing of it now, 
but I am not absolutely certain of that. Be- 
fore the government changed in Manitoba 
they were seriously considering it. 

Every Minister of Labour to whom I have 
mentioned this scheme since I have been 
elected expressed interest, as does the chair- 
man. The chairman expresses great interest in 
this, but then something happens. I don’t 


want to malign the minister but I don’t know 
if it is the London lobby that descends upon 
them or not. 

Mr. Van Horne: Be careful. | 


Mr. Laughren: Is it the London insurance 
lobby that descends upon the Ministers of 
Labour, one after another? | 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: London North. | 


Mr. Laughren: No, it is not that member 
who would descend upon you. It is a much 
more powerful lobby than any member of 
the Legislature could muster. | 


! 


Mr. Van Horne: That’s almost slanderous. 


Mr. Laughren: All right, then, let me 
suggest to you that you make noises that you 
are going to abolish the board and establish 
a comprehensive social insurance system and 
just see how quickly the lobby appears on 
your doorsteps, It certainly will. Each suc- 
ceeding Minister of Labour, as I say, ex- 
pressed ‘an interest and then did absolutely: 
nothing about any serious look at the scheme. 
I am talking in absolute terms now. I don't 
know of any Minister of Labour who has’ 
even looked at it seriously. They make all 
the clucking, sympathetic noises during these’ 
debates or in the debates of the Ministry of 
Labour estimates, but that is where it begins 
and that is where itends. = 8 — 4 

I would ask the Minister of Labour to take 
a serious look at this for a change. If Pro-; 
fessor Weiler does not take a serious: look at. 
it, let the Minister of Labour do it. I feel very 
strongly that you are not going to be able to! 
co-ordinate the kind of prevention that would 
include prevention of accidents on the roads, 
in the home and on the job, and then to 
build in a sane and humane income mainten-' 
ance system, as well as a rehabilitation sys-' 
tem, as long as you have this phoney dis- 
tinction between where injuries occur. 

Surely there should ‘be compensation re- 
gardless of cause and irrespective of fault.! 
That is the kind of scheme which we should 
be working towards. I would hope the min-: 
ister would seriously consider that. It is pot 
as though employers in the province wouldn't| 
continue to pay their share. Of course they 
would, but the argument as to whether it) 
occurs on the job or in the home would occur’ 
among bureaucrats within the scheme, not) 
on the injured worker whose problems are 
compounded by the stress of having the onus: 
put on him or her to prove where the ca 


‘ 
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dent occurred, The onus then would be put 
on bureaucrats within the system to sort out 
where the injury occurred and who should be’ 
assessed, whether it should. be assessed | 
against the cost of the person’s driving licence | 
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or whether it should be assessed against 
the part of the scheme that covers accidents 
in the home. It could be a premium or it 
could be through general revenue. 

9 p.m. 

I would ask the minister not to let it lie 
as other ministers before him have done. I 
understand if the minister says, “I want to 
wait and see what Professor Weiler is going 
to do,” but I think the minister’s endorsation 
of such a study might go some way to en- 
courage Professor Weiler to take a serious 
look at it as well. 

At this point, I am not heartened by the 
ministers performance as Minister of Labour 
and what he has done with the board. The 
minister has the demeanour of a reformer, 
he mind of an engineer and the heart of a 
eactionary. It seems to me, in the gigantic 
struggle that occurs within him, his heart 
wins. I hope when you pass on you leave a 
sizeable contribution to the Heart Fund, be- 
sause that is who is winning in that struggle 
within you. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: I’m running a blood bank 
iow. Do I have a volunteer? I can think of 
: couple of patients who need a new heart 
ight now. I don’t know if yours would be 
ecepted, but it’s worth the offer, my friend. 
Mr. Wildman: He would suffer from re- 
ection. 

: Hon. Mr. Elgie: He is rejected by every- 
‘ody I know of. 


1 


_ Mr. M. Davidson: That’s not true. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Laughren is getting 
ersonal. 





Hon. Mr. Elgie: He is just angry because 
iy dog bit him, that’s all. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Did your dog have bad 
ste? 

‘Hon. Mr. Elgie: Not before. 


iMr. Laughren: I want you to understand 
at despite all this concern expressed we 
we not seen an improvement in- the way 
' which the compensation board treats in- 
ted workers. That is still an inhumane sys- 
‘m. I know all the noises you make, but I 
ok at the board and I don’t see a reformer 
the group as they sit there in their $300 
fits and their Gucci loafers. There are no 
ormers there. Nobody on the board really 
Wnts to change the system, and I am not 
tting personal. 

Look at the term they use for what they 
1 the head office—the corporate board. I 
€< you, what do you expect? You expect a 









system down there that looks at injured work- 
ers in a humane way? I am not being unfair. 
The injured workers in this province have 
been classified as a separate kind of worker; 
namely, injured workers. I would like to have 
the minister explain to us how he justifies 
any injured worker receiving less money as 
the result of an injury on the job and how 
he puts that together with the work ethic he 
and his party are forever extolling. 

I would like to know if you really think it 
is right when these workers cannot get satis- 
faction from the board and cannot get satis- 
faction from the sickness and accident pro- 
gram. Do you think it is right that workers 
fall in between the stools like that? I sus- 
pect the minister will say no, but I don’t 
know what he will do about it. He won’t do 
anything about it. 

The board won’t even give an assignment 
to these injured workers that, in case it goes 
against the worker, the money is paid back. 
That is not done either. The board won’t do 
that. The board says, “Boy, we appreciate 
the problem.” I have talked to them about it 
on more than one occasion and they say, 
“Yes, we are concerned, but there is nothing 
we can do about it.” Your concern is filtering 
through to the board, but no action. 

I feel frustrated when I talk to workers 
who have to cope with this incredible bureauc- 
racy. You are the political party supposedly 
against bureaucracy, yet you have created 
one and you won't do anything to get rid of 
it. The only way to get rid of it is to abolish 
the board and set up the scheme I am talking 
about. I would urge the minister to recom- 
mend to Professor Weiler that he give serious 
consideration to such a study, and if Pro- 
fessor Weiler doesn’t do it, to launch the 
proper study himself through his ministry to 
see what is possible. 

I will give someone else a chance to speak, 
but I am telling you, I don’t like what is 
happening with the board. I don’t think the 
minister has made the changes a lot of people 
expected he would make with the board. 
I haven’t seen them. The one change that has 
been made—and it was made, if I may be 
so immodest, as the result of certain recom- 
mendations made by this party, rather than 
flowing from any determination of the board 
to make it better—was the decentralization 
process which is being experimented with 
now. That was resisted mightily by the board 
for years and years. We bugged and bugged 
and finally it is there. 

Can you imagine having to drag the board 
kicking and screaming into such a modest 
reform as decentralization? Yet that is what 
it takes; just a little change like that. I can 
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imagine what it will take to get them to 
abolish themselves. The minister is going to 
have to move in and deal with the board 
with a much heavier hand. I would appre- 
ciate if the minister would give us some indi- 
cation that he will seriously look at such a 
scheme. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The terms of reference 
are broad enough, as I am sure you know 
having read them, to encompass that concept. 
I believe that is an area we will be reviewing. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
know how one has anything left to say once 
Mr. Martel and Mr. Laughren are finished. 
But I shall make an attempt. 

I think most of you who were here the 
other evening heard the leadoff by Mr. Martel, 
a very comprehensive study of 20 cases in- 
volving injured workers in this province. We 
have again heard both Mr. Martel and Mr. 
Laughren outline certain things we believe as 
a party must be implemented in this province. 

There are still several questions I have 
relating to Professor Weiler and it goes 
beyond the public hearings that we as a 
party would like to see held throughout this 
province. We are concerned that any reports 
Weiler may hand down will not simply be- 
come the property of the minister or the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, but will be 
made public immediately upon their release. 
Elie has mentioned the use of ministry staff. 
We look upon that as something that should 
not be done. If Professor Weiler is as inde- 
pendent as you have suggested here tonight 
he is, then we are of the belief that he 
should have an independent staff and work 
towards the goal that we seem to feel is 
the betterment of the injured) workers in 
Ontario. 

There are several things I would like to 
taise, however, regarding the board and 
several other questions. One was raised by 
a colleague of mine who is no longer here. 
But it goes back to an accident in 1958, a 
nuclear accident at the NRU plant where 
the Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
people were involved, some 1,100 people. 
Seven hundred were AECL, 400 the Armed 
Forces. The question that Evelyn Gigantes 
would like me to raise is: Who is actually 
responsible for compensation of these people 
if somewhere down the road they do contact 
a disease from being involved in that clean- 
up? Apparently she has raised two or three 
cases and has been told the federal govern- 
ment is responsible. I would like a more 
clearly defined answer on that. 

I have another question, and I have to 
be very blunt about this. I don’t give a 
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damn who is here in the reom. It would 
appear to me that some of the investigating 
staff working for the WCB are not doing < 
very thorough job of investigating certain 
cases. I have had several of my colleagues 
come to me complaining about the type of 
investigation that was carried out. 

As a matter of fact we won a case before 
an, appeal adjudicator simply by having ar 
investigator go back and do the job that 
should have been carried out in the firsi 
place. This is happening quite often, and | 
would like to know why it is happening 
Why is the type of investigation required ir 
the first place not done in the first place? 
Why does it have to go through an appea 
process when you would not have had tc 
do so if the original investigation had %.) 
carried out properly? | 


9:10 p.m. 


My friend Mr, Laughren spoke to yov 
about the comprehensive insurance progran 
that he and this party have advocated now 
for a good number of years, and which they 
have brought before both the ministry anc 
this board on numerous occasions. It is 3 
necessary for him to define it much moré¢ 
clearly, because I think if you go back a’ 
least the five years I have been here, it ha: 
been on record every year as to what it i: 
that we as a party would like to see take 
place. I think Mr. Laughren himself woulk 
acree that probably one of the better exam 
ples it could be modelled after would be 
the New Zealand experience, not necessarih 
in its totality but as a model which onc 
could use as something from which yor 
could have a beginning. 

It has been brought to my attention tha, 
it may be brought up during the course 0 
these hearings that the board should by 
abolished and placed in the hands of thi 
private insurance companies. Let me assur 
you I do not know who it is who might di 
that, but that would be the worst mistaki 
that could ever happen in Ontario in dealing, 
with injured workers. : 

i 


Mr. Laughren: They 
London. 


Mr. M. Davidson: One need only look a, 
the background and history of private in 
surance companies in dealing with almos. 
any matter to be almost assured that th. 
injured worker in this province would b. 
far worse off. I say that not with respeci 
but they would be far worse off than the. 
are under the present system. These ar. 
some of the things that I would like to tal’ 
about. 


would move it ti 


| 
| 
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' I would also like to talk about a number 
_of other things, and we will raise them as we 
come to them during the outline that we 
passed the other day. I would like to say to 
_the chairman, I read the report of the board. 
-[ read the remarks that he made during his 
presentation. My assistant and I—and this is 
my assistant behind me—have gone through 
_the supplementary report, along with my col- 
_ league, the member for Bellwoods (Mr. Mc- 
_ Clellan). We have a few questions about the 
figures that- appear in those reports. I have 
had some discussions with employees of the 
board—not to mention any names of course 
because I do not want to get them into 
trouble—and some of the statistics they give 
me are a little bit different from what I hap- 
pened to see in the board’s report. 
__I am just wondering, how accurate are 
‘the statistics that appear in the reports that 
are given to us on a yearly basis? I am also 
. given to understand that within the board 
‘itself there are hiring freezes in effect in 
‘certain sections. I would like to know if it is 
‘true, for example, that in rehabilitation there 
‘is a freeze on staff—if in fact there is a situ- 
ation now in effect wherein the staff or the 
‘counsellors are probably working at a ratio 
of 74 to 80 cases, when the actual ratio 
allowing them to do a proper job is some- 
where between 40 and 50? 
' These are the kinds of questions that the 
‘staff is bringing to me. These are the kinds 
‘of questions we are hearing about. They are 
‘the concerns of the staff of the board. In 
talking to them I find the morale of the staff 
‘is relatively low; it is not at the level it 
ishould be if, in fact, they are going to go out 
and do a proper job. In some cases they feel 
the work load is too great for them to do the 
type of job they are supposed to be doing 
on behalf of injured workers in the province. 
The question was put to me, “How do you 
‘work in a situation in which you have 74 to 
80 cases, and in order to do a proper job 
you should have only between 40 and 50 
‘cases assigned to your” 

I question some of the rehabilitation 
figures. I question them in this sense: we 
talked about the number of jobs that have 
been found for injured workers in the prov- 
ince. I do not call delivering pizzas, for 
God’s sake, a job to which you would reha- 
bilitate someone. I think you have to do a 
better job than that. I have a 15-year-old kid 
who delivers pizzas, for God’s sake. That is 
ais first step in life. Surely to God you do 
10t expect somebody to end up delivering 
vizzas as their last step in life? 

_ The reality of life is, you go out and bang 
on doors to meet a quota. That is exactly the 


way it was put to me by some of the staff 
who have to go out and do that. It is a 
quota system and unless you come up with 
so many jobs in a given month you are on 
the block, so they will find any kind of job 
they can just to say they have met their 
quota. I do not think that is the way we 
should be running either the board or the 
departments within the board. 

If we are going to do a decent job on 
behalf of injured workers in this province 
then, damn it all, we had better get out there 
and do it. We had better not be putting 
people into jobs so that we can meet a quota 
and put a statistic in a book that somehow or 
other is supposedly going to influence us; it 
doesn’t influence us at all. 

We can read it but we can also go out and 
ask questions, meet with the people who are 
actually involved on both sides—those who 
are trying to find the work and those who 
are out there trying to find a job in order 
to get back into the work force. 

There is a theory on the part of some 
people in the board that injured workers in 
some cases don’t want to work. That’s a pile 
of crap. Injured workers want to get back 
into the work force as much as anybody else 
out there. It is like saying the unemployed 
don’t want to work; yet with 27,000 people 
laid off in Windsor, are you going to tell me 
thev don’t want to work? 

We don’t work hard enough in trying to 
rehabilitate these people. We don’t work 
hard enough in getting them back on their 
feet. The report that was brought out by 
Mr. Martel was very indicative of that. We 
have failed somewhere, not only you as a 
board but we as members of the Legislature, 
in putting together the kind of program that 
is necessary to get the injured workers in 
Ontario back on their feet, back into the 
work force so that thev can regain a little 
pride in themselves and from their families 
and get the other things that are necessary 
to persons trying to make their way through 
life. . 

It is not easy when you are an injured 
person; not easy at all. Maybe none of us 
has ever had to sit and face that. Maybe 
none of us has ever had to recognize that. 
We don’t all wear the $300 suits and the 
Gucci shoes—I don’t know whether you do or 
whether you don’t and I’m not going to ask 
you, for God’s sake; maybe your suit is the 
same as mine; $1.95 off the rack at the Salva- 
tion Army if you have to, but what difference 
does it make? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: It looks like it. 
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Mr. M. Davidson: My God, the fact you 
put a $300 suit on your back doesn’t make 
you any better than the guy who slugs it out 
in the pits or the cotton mills ore anywhere 
else in this bloody world. It’s time you 
started to give them some consideration in- 
stead of just looking at your job as a job 
from which you take home your paycheque. 
If you are there for a reason, carry out that 
bloody reason, do your bloody job. If you 
pride yourself in the sense that you always 
have done when you come before this com- 
mittee, that we have the best compensation 
system in the world, then say it one more 
time, “We can do even better.” 


Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr. Chairman, some of the 
comments that have been made by Mr. 
Davidson deserve some explanation— 


Mr. M. Davidson: I. would hope so. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: Yes, Mr. Davidson, as a 
matter of fact we intend to give some ex- 
planation to you because I think it is neces- 
sary. I believe, sir, you wanted to know about 
the federal employees and investigators who 
are not doing their job properly. 

Mr. M. Davidson: That’s right. 


_ Hon. Mr. Starr: That comes under the pur- 
view of Mr. Kerr, who I’m sure is just itch- 
ing to get in there and explain it to you. 
Then, on rehab, John Wisocky should speak 
again, because I’m concerned about the fact 
that originally when I came on the scene 
each vocational rehabilitation counsellor had 
well over 100 cases. We have got them down 
to a level which we were advised would be 
the proper level for all rehabilitation coun- 
sellors to have, and we have it now. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Seventy-four to 78 is the 
proper level? 


Hon. Mr. Starr: It’s around 70. 


Mr. Chairman: Would you two gentlemen 
please come to the microphone? 


Mr. Laughren: What about for those 
people who fall between the stools? The 
minister didn’t bother responding to my ques- 
tion on that. 


Mr. Kerr: There’s been so much said and 
it’s quite a wide field as far as I can see. I 
would like to talk, if I may, from the point 
of view of the claims services division, As 
Mr. Starr said, perhaps Mr. Wisocky would 
speak from the vocational rehabilitation point 
of view. 

Right off the bat, as far as the claims serv- 
ices division is concerned our people have 
a real concern for the injured people of On- 
tario. We realize that when they are injured 
they are going through stress and they have 


difficult times even with the Workmen’s Com 
pensation Act. The Workmen’s Compensatior 
Act is not the be-all and end-all, we realize 
that. 

We take our responsibilities quite seriously 
and, since our Jast appearance before the re 
sources development committee, we have 
made quite a few improvements in the claim: 
services area, albeit we are not where we 
want to be. However, we have made signifi- 
cant improvement this year in the adjudica- 
tion of new claims. I realize that you can put 
on the table all kinds of cases where you can 
illustrate delay—I don’t doubt that for a 
moment—but when I take a look at the over- 
all picture we have improved tremendously in 
that area and I would be pleased to go inte 
further details in a moment or two. 


9:20 p.m. 


One of the suggestions you made to us last 
year was that we should do better in the pay- 
ment of continuing claims. Mr. Martel men- 
tioned the other evening the interruption of 
continuing payments. We were very muck 
aware of that following the last meeting and 
have taken steps to improve the payment of 
continuing claims. There are still delays and 
there will always be some delays but we try 
to minimize those over which we have con- 
trol and we have taken action to see what 
we can do about some of them over which 
we have no control. We think we have made 
distinct improvements in that area. 


: 
Mr. Van Horne: What would you have no 
control over? | 


Mr. Kerr: Sometimes we have no control 
over the information or the time it takes to’ 
receive information from a hospital or a doc- 
tor. You will recall last. year we mentioned 
that, as a result of the Krever commission 
and Williams commission, hospitals and some: 
doctors were very reluctant to provide infor- 
mation to our claims counsellors and investi- 
gators, even though the claims investigator 
did identify himself with his credentials duly) 
authorized by the board, with the board's 
seal on, and presented a signed waiver from! 
the injured person. 

We find this situation has improved since 
we last met with you. The reluctance seems, 
to be dying down. With us tonight is Mr. 
Charles Stewart, who is the director of the 
claims information counselling services branch. 
Part of his responsibility is the claims in 
formation gathering and the claims investigat- 
ing function. He reports to me that it has 
vastly improved. We just have a pocket o 
resistance with hospitals now. 
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Mr. Van Horne: Was that because of some- 
thing you initiated or something that would 
have happened otherwise? 


Mr. Kerr: It is something we have initiated, 
Mr. Van Horne. We did two things. Last 
year I sent a letter to all the doctors of On- 
tario who treat compensation cases asking for 
their co-operation by being sure to include 
in their progress report a prognosis of how 
long they felt the person would be disabled 
from the date of the particular examination. 
_As an example, if a doctor tells us, “This 
man will be disabled for eight weeks from 
today’s date” then the adjudicator can au- 
thorize payment of compensation for the next 
seven weeks without getting reports. But if 
the doctor overlooks that one little point and 
doesn’t tell us the patient will be off for eight 
weeks we can only pay that person to date 
and then send out another form to be com- 
pleted. . 

_ The response from the doctors has been ex- 

cellent. I think they are doing much better in 
that area. In return for that, I told the doc- 
tors in a letter we would make sure we did 
not send out any more progress reports to be 
completed than absolutely necessary. 
Going to the hospitals, Mr. Van Horne, we 
changed our waiver. They weren’t very happy 
with the waiver we were using, which we 
thought was quite appropriate. But Mr. 
Stewart changed that waiver, which was then 
much more acceptable to the hospitals con- 
cerned because they consulted their legal 
people after the Krever and Williams com- 
missions had held hearings. We find that 
they are doing better. 

We do have a problem with hospitals in 
chat, as with every other organization I sup- 
dose, they are so busy these days it is prac- 
‘ically impossible for an investigator to walk 
nto a hospital one morning, get a copy of the 
ecords that are required and walk out with 
hem. What is being done in various areas is 
hat if we have five investigators working in 
, large municipality and three of them have 
9 go into the hospital for records on various 
ases we don’t send three in. We will send 
ne person from the area office with the 
Ppropriate waivers and identification to say, 
This is what we need in these particular 
ases and we will be back tomorrow to pick 
up.” We find this is having quite a bene- 
cial effect in speeding up the information 
om the hospitals. We haven’t been sitting 
ack; we have been taking a positive ap- 
‘oach in that area and I’m pleased to report 
is paying off. 

You mentioned the quality of investigations. 
bout three years ago we had a rather rapid 
| 


expansion in the number of claims investiga- 
tors and had quite a few new people. 

There were some returns to the claims 
investigators to pick up information that 
wasn't obtained, Today, there are very few 
returns sent to the claims investigators to 
get additional information that should have 
been picked up the first time. 

What is our control there? The claims 
review branch is the control and Mr. Bob 
Staughton, who is with me tonight, is the 
director of the claims review branch. Their 
job, as we all know, is to review any ad- 
verse decisions recommended by the claims 
adjudicator, such as when they say: “We can- 
not accept this claim because of so and so.” 
The claims review branch takes a look at 
that case to determine several things: Is all 
the information there that should be obtained 
at this point in time? Is the recommendation 
to not accept the claim valid? Or should the 
claim be accepted? There are three possi- 
bilities, and _ this group will make certain 
that all the information is on file before a 
negative decision is made. 

Mr. M. Davidson: Could I stop you for a 
second? If you were a claims investigator, 
where would be the first place you would 
go if you were investigating a claim? 


Mr. Kerr: Normally you would go one of 
two places. I think the first place I would 
go normally, as I did when I was a claims 
investigator many years ago, would be to the 
injured worker. 

Mr. M. Davidson: And from that point? 

Mr. Kerr: It depends. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Would it not seem logi- 
cal to you that you would go to the doctor 
who treated him originally? 


Mr. Kerr: Of course, sir, but you said 
first. M'y answer was, first I would go to the 
injured person, The other people I would 
go to would be the employer, and I would 
also check the first aid records and talk to 
witnesses, people the injured person told me 
were aware of the accident. If we are talk- 
ing about— 


Mr. M. Davidson: Wouldn’t it seem logical 
to you that you would consult the doctor 
who carried out the original treatment? 


Mr. Kerr: Yes, of course. If I may con- 
tinue, I would also not just check with the 
doctor who did the original treatment, but 
any doctor who treated that person. If he 
was in the hospital, we would want a copy 
of the hospital records, 


Mr. M. Davidson: But you wouldn’t ignore 
the original doctor? 
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Mr. Kerr: Certainly not. 

Mr. M. Davidson: If claims review got an 
investigative report where the original doctor 
who had treated the patient had not been 
contacted and there was no report from that 
doctor, would claims review send the investi- 
gator back to do that? 

Mr. Kerr: I feel sure they would do that. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I’m sorry, we have cases 
on record where that did not happen. 


Mr. Kerr: I would be pleased to see those, 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. M. Davidson: We have won the ap- 
peal, so there is no sense worrying about it 
now. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: No, but I think there’s a 
responsibility on your part to give us the 
case— 

Mr. M. Davidson: I am not here to get an 
investigator into trouble, Mr. Starr, and I 
don’t intend to. The case is on record and— 


Mr. Wildman: On a point of order, Mr. 
Chairman: Are we here to talk policy or in- 
dividual cases? 

Mr. Chairman: Policy. There have been 
charges made and the chairman felt this 
gentleman was qualified to answer them. 


Mr. M. Davidson: He most certainly is. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I wonder, Mr. Kerr, if you 
would deal with the federal employees and 
how we handle the compensation cases. 


Mr. Kerr: Federal employees are covered 
by the Federal Government Employees Com- 
pensation Act, which is a federal law. Their 
law also says that they delegate to the appro- 
priate provincial compensation board the 
responsibility to adjudicate claims for people 
who are injured in that province. I wasn’t 
sure I caught all of your statement, but if a 
person suffered as a result of occupational 
exposure to radiation that would come under 
our jurisdiction. You didn’t say this, but if it 
happened to be a member of the Armed 
Forces he or she would come under the 
federal government. 


Mr. M. Davidson: The only two who were 
brought to your attention were employees of 
AECL. It was not to your attention speci- 
fically; I think the matter was raised with 
Dr. Elgie by Evelyn Gigantes. 


Hion, Mr. Elgie: Actually, Mr. Davidson, 
what was raised with me was the follow-up 
on the people who had been involved in the 
cleanup at Chalk River in 1958 and who was 
responsible for it. That was what was raised 
with me, not the individual WCB claim. 


Mr. M. Davidson: She still doesn’t under- 
stand that and I hope we can get a clarifica- 
tion of that. There was an accident in 1958 
at Chalk River NRU, whatever that is—nu- 
clear reactor unit, I would take it—and there 
were approximately 1,100 people involved in 
the cleanup, 700 of whom were employees of 
AECL, some of whom were resident in On- 
tario. She brought cases—I am not sure 
whether it was two or three cases—to the 
attention of Dr. Elgie, and she is not sure 
who is responsible for this. The clarification 
has never been made. 

9:30 p.m. 

Mr. Kerr: It has never been referred to me, 
sir. Therefore, I can’t shed any more light 
on it, but if I can become involved— 

Mr. M. Davidson: I don’t have the claim 
numbers with me and Ms. Gigantes isn’t here. 
I can certainly have her send the claim num- 
bers through to you. 

Mr. Kerr: I would be pleased if you would. 
I would be happy to look into it and provide 
you with the answers. 

Mr. Haggerty: The Atomic Energy Control 
Board is responsible for the regulations. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Excuse me, but doesn't 
the board provide the compensation for 
people in the National Research Council unit 
there? They have jurisdiction, and in turn get 
reimbursed by the federal government. | 


Mr. Kerr: Yes. It’s exactly as I was men- 
tioning a moment ago, if that person is an 
employee of the federal government the claim 
will be adjudicated by the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Compensation. 
will be awarded in accordance with our act, 
and the federal government pays the entire | 
shot. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: By the way, Mr. Ker, if 
I had paid $300 for that suit I would go 
back. I have to tell you that even the lapels: 
are out of date. The only reason Laughren 
and I have narrow lapels is that he can afford 
a new suit and I took my 20 years old one; 
out of the cupboard. As for Mr. Brownell: 
back there, wearing that horse blanket with! 
the wide lapels, if you paid $300 for that, 
my friend, I would get a horse with the 
money next time. 

Mr. Kerr: For the record, Mr. Minister, 
my label says, “Elk’s Fashions for Men. It 
cost $98. 

Mr. M. Davidson: It doesn’t say, “Amalga- 
mated Clothing and Textile Workers Union. | 

Mr. Martel: I think the minister is mis: 
leading us, because he wouldn’t fit into < 
suit made for him 20 years ago. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: It is and I say that 
proudly. 


Mr. M. Davidson: However, Mr. Kerr, I 
thank you. 


Mr. McNeil: Mr. Chairman, I had a ques- 
tion of Mr. Kerr, if I could, before he re- 
turns to his seat. 

You mentioned some of the changes you 
made that you feel have speeded up this 
process of helping injured workmen. You 
mention there are other things that you are 
looking at. Could you tell us where you are 
hoping to make some changes and what these 
changes are? 


Mr. Kerr: Yes. As has been mentioned 
during the session so far, the board is starting 
a regional operation in Sudbury and London, 
which means that the adjudication function 
currently carried out in Toronto will be 
carried out in Sudbury and London. We are 
forecasting that we will commence regional 
operations in Sudbury on November 3 and 
in London on December 1 of this year. 

We can see a number of advantages in 
those smaller operations, One is that a dis- 
abled person will be able to call right through 
to the adjudicator handling the claim. We 
think this is a good advance, because it 
brings the injured person and the claims ad- 
judicator closer together. There is more of a 
relationship developed. The claims adjudi- 
cator can develop an even greater commit- 
ment than he has today because he is dealing 
directly with the person. We think this is 
excellent. 

The injured person can get to the adjudi- 
sator if the is behind in payments for some 
‘eason. There are a number of reasons why 
hat might occur. If the claim has not as yet 
deen allowed, he can talk to his adjudicator 
tbout that. We also will have tighter control 
f the claim file in that the claims adjudi- 
vator will have his case load right beside 
um and it will not leave his immediate area 
© go any place in. the Sudbury or London 
(fice without his permission. This means it 
vill be readily available when inquiries come 
1 or any action is required by the claims 
djudicator. 

We think that’s excellent, so we say to 
‘urselves, “Obviously, we can’t decentralize 
arough the province all at one time, so can 
‘e take some of these good things and start 
tem at head office?” Beginning next week, 
are changing our practice in the claims 
tvices division whereby an injured em- 
oyee calling in can get right through to the 
aims adjudicator if he so wishes. We have 
lephone inquiry clerks who are there to 
ke care of routine inquiries, but we have 














just approved the practice that if a man is 
behind in payment or the initial claim hasn’t 
been allowed or it is a reopened claim that 
is still under consideration, that individual 
can get right through to the claims adjudi- 
cator. This will be a tremendous advantage. 

We have also made a change whereby that 
claim file cannot be charged out of the open 
file cabinet to somebody else in the organiza- 
tion within three days of the due date when 
the adjudicator should have it. Every claim 
is marked. I know, I’m an adjudicator and 
I should have a claim today, May 27, that 
claim cannot be sent to anybody except me 
for those three days prior to May 27, because 
I need it for some kind of action. We feel 
that this will be a tremendous improvement. 

Last July, as a result of discussions here, 
we talked about the difficulty in getting 
medical information. The rule has been that 
we pay compensation on medical information 
once the claim is allowed and continuing pay- 
ments are being made. I authorized Mr. 
Darnbrough and his claims adjudicators to 
make at least one compensation payment of 
two weeks even though there is no medical 
evidence to support the man’s statement that 
he is still disabled. We will also continue to 
pay compensation if the man tells us he is 
receiving physiotherapy or if he has a cast 
on; if he is in a hospital, that’s even more 
obvious. So we are more open in paying com- 
pensation when we don’t have an up-to-date 
medical report on file. 

We are trying to do a better job in con- 
tacting the injured employee when a payment 
is overdue. About 12 per cent of continuing 
payments are delayed because the injured 
person hasn’t returned a form to us. When 
that form is due, the claims adjudicator will 
phone the individual and find out what is 
going on. We feel this is a big advance. 

We are also taking greater steps to make 
the claims adjudicators, from the day they 
come on our staff as trainees, to be even 
more payment-aware. They are aware of the 
importance of paying claims promptly, but 
We are stressing this constantly and that will 
go on. We want to indoctrinate our claims 
adjudicators from the word go into the re- 
sponsibilities of their position. I don’t wish 
to indicate we haven’t been doing that. We 
are overemphasizing this to make sure that 
we don’t lose anything. 

We had delays in continuing payments in 
1978 because of the massive amendments that 
were put through and they took a great deal 
of staff. As a result of that, we got behind 
temporarily. I received and sought approval 
to hire extra staff to take care of the extra 
work load. This year we are bringing in 
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summer help in the payment preparation at 
the beginning of April rather than the be- 
ginning of June. We are taking quite a few 
steps of this nature. Each one in itself doesn’t 
solve the entire problem, but it contributes 
greatly to the efficient operation in getting 
the cheques out more quickly. 

Investigations on the initial allowance of 
claims: we investigated something like 11,000 
claims locally last year. That represents about 
seven per cent of the total number of lost- 
time claims for last year and is roughly 1,000 
more than the year before. We are taking the 
approach that if we can determine a claim is 
becoming complicated from the point of view 
that I as the adjudicator must write to two or 
three people, for goodness’ sake let’s not 
start writing letters ad infinitum; let’s get this 
out to a claims investigator in one of the 
area offices to see if we can get the informa- 
tion more quickly and shorten up the time it 
takes to adjudicate claims. 

One of the things I am rather happy about 
is the improvement we have experienced in 
the allowance of claims. It’s improved tre- 
mendously in the past two to three years. 
Also, our rejection rate is reasonably low at 
the present time. If you take into considera- 
tion only the claims where a man or a woman 
has the right to make a claim and exercises 
that right, at the present time just about 1.5 
per cent of those claims are rejected. 

You will hear that about seven per cent of 
all claims reported are rejected. That figure 
is true—I am not playing with statistics. Of 
the 460,000-odd accidents reported last year, 
it’s true that about seven per cent were re- 
jected. But taking into account just those that 
should have been reported to us, and the man 
had the right and did exercise that right, the 
rejection rate is about 1.5 per cent. The other 
group is of claims that should never have 
been reported to us in the first place. It was 
an accident off the job, which our law does 
not allow us to accept at the present time. 


Mr. Wildman: Some of those were open to 
question surely? 


Mr. Kerr: They are open to question in 
every case— 


9:40 p.m. 


Mr. Wildman: There are occasions when 
an accident occurs on the job in the view 
of the workers and his representative, but 
after investigation the board decides—and I 
don’t say it is illegitimately deciding that— 
it is related to something that occurred off 
the job. So there is a difference of opinion 
on the number at least of the so-called 


claims that should never have been brought 
to the board. 


Mr. Kerr: In that regard, every claim 
that’s reported to us has to be looked at 
and we have to get the information. You are 
quite right: there are some that obviously 
shouldn’t have been reported to us and 
there are some that are just borderline and 
it’s a difference of opinion. Maybe the em- 
ployer says it didn’t arise out of employment. 
It may have occurred during the course of 
employment, but didn’t arise out of employ- 
ment. That’s one that we count in this group. 
In many instances we have to say to the 
employer that in our view this did arise out 
of employment and during the course of 
employment. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: Isn’t it subject to appeal? 


Mr. Kerr: Yes, of course, but I am assum- 
ing in this case, Mr. Starr, that we allowed 
the claim in the claims services division. I 
like to be positive. 

Mr. Wildman: But you are saying you 
have only a one point something per cent 
rejection rate of claims that should have 
been given to you. | 


Mr. Kerr: That’s right. 


Mr. Wildman: Surely that is a subjective 
rather than an objective observation? | 


Mr. Kerr: No. I won't go into it now, but 
I can provide you with a list by category 
it’s quite open to you—of claims we feel 
should not have been reported to us. I would 
be happy to do that if you are interested 
in it. : 

Mr. McNeil: In determining the opening! 
of offices in the north and in London, could. 
you give us some sort of breakdown as to 
those two centres? Also I would like to know 
if there are any plans for opening up a 
regional office somewhere in eastern Ontario 


to handle the claims they have there. | 


Mr. Kerr: We recommended Sudbury and’ 
London to the board for specific reasons. 
We think we have a good cross-section of 
industry in London. The case load and the. 
number of accidents reported there is just 
about right for this kind of a project for the 
first regional office for decentralized claims| 
adjudication and all the functions that go. 
on there. I would like to come back to the 
functions that are performed there in a 
moment. i 

In Sudbury, we thought that office would 
cover the heavy stuff—mining, logging—and 
that it would give us a good cross-section’ 
of that kind of industry as opposed to the 
kind of industry in London. In Sudbury we! 
thought that was located in a good ge0-\ 
graphical position. If it’s decided to go ahead, 
Sudbury can be a jumping-off point for other 
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regional offices. We could use staff from 
Sudbury to help locate other regional offices 
in the north country, if it’s decided to go 
in that direction, and that would be the same 
in London. 


Mr. Wildman: How many of your staff in 


_ Sudbury can speak French? 


Mr. Kerr: May I answer this question first, 


_ then come back? 


Mr. Wildman: Sure. Sorry. 
Mr. Kerr: I’ve got the answer for you, 


but I think this is interesting if we continue 
_ this for a moment. 


We think, and the board agrees, these two 


offices provide us with a good. cross-section 
for good experience. There has been no 
decision by the board where we should go 





after that. Indeed, the board has not author- 
ized our implementation committee to go 


any further that that. After these offices are 
_in operation—in a very short period of time, 
/I would say—we will let the board know 
how they are operating and discuss with the 
board the possibility of going further. 

_ I also understand, Mr. Minister, that Pro- 
fessor Weiler is also looking at this situation; 
however, we did not in any way hold up 
because he was looking at this situation. We 
‘went ahead with our board-approved plans 
‘to put these two offices in. I might add that 
there will be no withdrawal from Sudbury 
and London. Once you are in there, you 
‘can’t come out. This is referred to as a 
pilot project, but it is only a pilot from the 
‘point of view of learning and experience to 
put it in other areas. 
_ Mr. McNeil: At this point has there been 
any. consideration given to establishing an 
office somewhere in eastern Ontario—in the 
Belleville, Trenton or Kingston areas? 


_ Mr. Kerr: Not as yet, no. We are fully 
aware of the number of accidents that come 
‘rom various counties, but we haven't pro- 
tressed to that point yet. 
_ May I go back to the French question? 
In Sudbury we have at least seven people 
vho can speak French and at least one who 
van speak Italian. 
_ Mr. Wildman: Can you give me some kind 
of percentage? 
Mr. Kerr: We have roughly 28 claims 
‘eople working in the Sudbury area. That, 
£ course, does not include vocational re- 
abilitation and finance people who work in 
ae Sudbury area office. I’m just talking about 
laims personnel. 
/ Mr. Wildman: Those are just claims 
eople? It doesn’t include rehabilitation 
— eople? 


| 


Mr. Kerr: No, I don’t know how many 
people speak Italian in the vocational rehabi- 
litation service. de) 

Mr. Wildman: Or French? 


Mr. Di Santo: I have a supplementary, Mr. 
Chairman. Isn’t that also a reason why you 
have had delays in the past? I hope what you 
are saying works in the future and the claims 
will be solved speedily. The fact is you have 
been shuffling adjudicators quite constantly, as 
I think you admitted at the beginning of your 
remarks. Also, you had three levels of adjudi- 
cators and supposedly the level three adjudi- 
cators were not the best trained and were, 
therefore, those who could take more time in 
making decisions or in simply finding the evi- 
dence necessary to make decisions.: 

You said at the beginning that after 1975 
you hired a large number of people in the 
adjudication branch. How has the situation 
changed now? How many adjudicators at 
level three have been abolished? Let me tell 
you that on some occasions you make the 
minister look bad. I want to mention ionly 
one thing. I have written to the minister, 
and he answered me on March 24 and May 
12 saying that in this specific case there was 
no report from the doctor attached. On May 
1, 11 days before the minister wrote to me, 
one of the adjudicators said, “In reviewing 
this file, I notice we do have on file a nota- 
tion from Dr. Kupenies dated September 8, 
1978.” 

I hope the new system works when a 
simple claim like that takes two years to 
come to a conclusion after the intervention 
of the MPP because the injured worker was 
unable to solve the case by himself. In this 
case, I think the minister was misinformed 
or was led to make statements that were not 
proven true. What stage are you at with this 
restructuring of the adjudication branch? 

Mr. Kerr: Your first comment was that 
there seems to be quite a movement of claims 
adjudicators. This is true. There has been 
quite a movement of claims adjudicators since 
the rapid expansion in 1974 and 1975. After 
the task force, when we were given more 
functions to perform in the claims services 
division, and with the enlargement of voca- 
tional rehabilitation and the implementation 
of the new appeals system, we lost quite a 
few of our senior adjudicators, who went on 
to more senior jobs and promotions, 

9:50 p.m. 

The system we have been using to date, 
with the split of the work and the promotion 
of an adjudicator, created a ripple effect. If a 
senior adjudicator was promoted, then prob- 
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ably two or three adjudicators underneath 
were moved up, and there has been quite a 
movement in the past. 

We think that wave has gone. We find our 
adjudication staff is more experienced now. 
For example, the number one adjudicators 
have had nine months’ experience on their 
current job. That is not the length of time 
they have been in the claims adjudication 
function, but nine months compared with five 
months in 1978. So the average experience is 
increasing rather rapidly. 

I share with you the concern about the 
movement of claim files from one adjudi- 
cator to another. We have learned by that. In 
the area offices of Sudbury and London we 
are not going to have that kind of movement. 
We will have a group of initial adjudicators 
who will be responsible for determining 
whether the claim can be accepted under the 
act. Then the claim will become the property 
of just one continuing ‘adjudicator, who will 
handle that claim from the time it is allowed 
until the time the man returns to work or a 
pension is established. Using that principle in 
the two regional offices, we are going to 
eliminate the movement of the claim from 
one adjudicator to another to another. There 
will be one move. 

Mr. Darnbrough, the director of the claims 
adjudication branch, is currently working on 
that for me at head office, to see if we can 
introduce the same principle, to eliminate the 
movement of claim files. 


Mr. Di Santo: Will you also do that in 
Toronto? 


Mr. Kerr: Yes. 


Mr. Di Santo: The experience now is that 
whenever we need to find a claim it takes 
two or three days before the file can be 
found, wherever it is. In many instances we 
deal with different adjudicators and in most 
cases the new adjudicator doesn’t know what 
the old one did. That is one of the reasons 
we have delays that in many instances last 
months and months, not only two, three or 
four weeks. I don’t think it is only because 
of the investigation system you have, but 
also because of the internal structure of the 
adiudication branch. 

Mr. Kerr: Our structure to date had to be 
as it was for the reason I gave. We have now 
reached the stage where we are looking at it 
and trying to change it along the lines I have 
just been outlining, because we realize we 
want to minimize the movement of claim 
files. I accept the point you have made. 


Mr. Martel: On the original claim form 
that goes out we frequently see answers that 


subsequently turn up as being detrimental to 
a favourable decision. Has the board ever 
considered, because of the various ethnic 
groups now in the province, the possibility 
of sending claim forms to workers in the 
only language they read? For example, in 
northern Ontario we get a lot of problems if 
someone doesn’t read English and can read 
only French. I am sure in Toronto there are 
a lot of Italian people who speak only Italian. 

Some of the questions are answered im- 
properly and lead to problems later on. What 
about the possibility of claim forms and 
progress reports—how to fill out their own 
reports—going to workers in their own lan- 
guage? It might reduce the error that occurs 
when the worker does not comprehend fully 
what is being asked, or does not answer in 
his own language. Therefore, he possibly 
makes serious statements he doesn’t really 
mean and these subsequently show up as one 
of the reasons for the decision going against 
him. 

It seems to me we Should start to look at 
that probability, if it is happening, and I 
have a suspicion it is—John McDonald is 
arguing it doesn’t. I have a feeling that that 
is where, in the long complex cases, a mis- 
take is being made very quickly in the ball 
game and is not picked up. The linguistic 
problems could well be the basis of mis- 
information. 

Mr. Kerr: There is some merit in what you — 
say. First of all, I would like to say that in 
approximately 62 per cent of the cases we 
never require a report of an accident from > 
the injured person. That is in accident cases. | 
In the other percentage we do. | 

It is difficult to decide what form should | 
be sent out in what language. Sometimes, | 
by the name, it is not always possible to- 
determine what language the person speaks. | 
Our forms are such that, if you had to do it 
in three languages you would have some 
technical problems; and how you would de- | 
vise forms—you have all looked at our forms— 
how you could get all that on one page or in 
one package is difficult to say. 

I recognize that language sometimes creates 
a problem in getting all the facts, but we do 
everything we can. When we find and identify _ 
a language problem, that is when we try to_ 
have personal contact in the claims services 
division if we possibly can. We have had a 
tremendous increase in all of our area offices | 
in the number of people who can speak 
French, Italian and other languages, and we 
try to do everything we can to get all the 
facts in cases in which there is a language ' 
problem. = | 
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The question of printing all of our forms 
for injured people in various languages would 
take a great deal of thought and study, be- 
cause there are problems associated with it. 


Mr. Wildman: Surely, since the Official 
Languages Act was passed in 1968, you could 
at least move to bilingual forms, English and 
French, as a first step at least? 

Last week I met with l’Association des 
Employées du Dubreuil Brothers, with the 
president of the union, who himself is unilin- 
gual. Here is a man who would be represent- 
ing injured workers and who does not speak 
English. He raised with me the whole prob- 
lem of getting all kinds of forms, not just 

claims forms, but all kinds of letters from the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, in French. 
__ I have raised this before in these estimates; 
-Lhave raised it with Mr. Starr. Dubreuilville, 
as surely the board realizes by now, is at 
least 90 per cent French, most are unilingual 
francophones. What it takes to persuade the 
board that whenever they see the address is 
‘Dubreuilville they should send whatever they 
are sending in both English and Fench, if 
‘not in French only, I don’t know. But I get 
claims and claims of material being sent to a 
mere: who is unilingual French, and who 
‘himself probably has so little education that 
‘he may have some difficulty understanding the 
‘technical terms used by the board in French, 
and the material is sent to him in English. 
Who is he going to go toP You say he 
should go to his union. The president of his 
union is unilingual French. 

_ There is no rehabilitation officer who can 
speak French in the Sault Ste. Marie office, 
us far as I am aware. There are rehabilita- 
tion officers who can speak Italian, and that 
makes sense in Sault Ste. Marie because there 
‘is a large Italian population; but that office 
also serves the north end of Algoma, which 
aas a large francophone population, and there 
‘s no one who can speak French. I under- 
stand, Mr. Minister, that French is one of the 
official languages of this country. 


i Mr. Kerr: There is a person—not a re- 
tabilitation officer—in the Sault Ste. Marie 


iffice who speaks French and Italian. 

_ Mr. Wildman: A rehabilitation officer? 
Mr. Kerr: No, not a rehabilitation officer, 
vut he is available to assist all staff people. 
Mr. Wildman: Does he travel all the way 
p to Dubreuilville? I doubt it. 

_ Mr. Kerr: Not likely, no. 

| Mr. Wildman: No. 


Mr. McDonald: Could I add one other 
omment to that? The problem you could be 


| 


‘ced with in receiving these documents in 













another language is this: when they come in 
they would either have to be dealt with by 
the people who are knowledgeable in that 
language or all translated, and that could lead 
to delays. 


Mr. Wildman: I will tell you; when they 
get it in a language they do not understand, 
that leads to delays. 

10 p.m. 


Mr. McNeil: We were discussing the case 
load. Mr. Starr mentioned that it was over 
100 when he came in and it is down around 
70 now. What do you think the level of case 
loads should be? 


Hon. Mr. Starr: We are talking about 
rehab. I think Mr. Wisocky could deal with 
that point. 

Mr. Kerr: I would be happy to deal with 
what the case loads of the claims adjudi- 
cators are. I think that is probably of some 
importance. 


Mr. McClellan: Excuse me. Are we fol- 
lowing an agenda or what? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, we are on adminis- 
tration. 


Mr. McClellan: Main office? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, main office. I am not 
trying to stop anybody from asking questions 
on this particular version of it, because that 
is what you asked for. 


Mr. Kerr: Shall I answer the question, Mr. 
Chairman? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Kerr: The adjudicators who work on 
the allowance of claims are called initial 
adjudicators, The preferred case load we 
have established is 170 claims. During the 
week of April 28, the average case load for 
those people was 161, so it is slightly below. 
The continuing authorization of payments 
and the handling of claims is divided into 
three levels, junior, intermediate and senior. 
This is the point that the member was re- 
ferring to; we have so many categories. 

For the person who does the simple con- 
tinuing adjudication, the junior, the preferred 
case load is 250. It is now 219, below the 
preferred. The intermediate continuing claims 
adjudicator preferred case load is 245, It is 
higher; it is 265. The senior continuing 
claims adjudicator preferred case load is 230. 
It is now 223. We are now at long last 
within what we call reasonable limits. This 
is one reason why, starting next week, we 
will now be able to accept more telephone 
calls from injured people, because we feel 
we have reached the stage where we can 
handle that. I think if these case loads, for 
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the claims adjudicators only I am_ talking 
about, stay at this level we should be able 


to do a very good job. 

Mr. McClellan: I don’t want to question 
Mr. Kerr at this point. I want to deal with 
a couple of preliminaries before we get to 
the— 

Mr. Chairman: In fairness, Mr. Van Horne 
is next. 


Mr. McClellan: In that case I will ask 
Mr. Kerr a question. The question is a 
follow-up from questions that were asked 
March 29, 1979. Does somebody have a 
copy of the act that I could borrow for a 
second? It has to do with section 42(5). I 
would like the minister to help me out on 
that too. I spent a fair bit of time last March, 
over a year ago, dealing with the board’s 
interpretation of section 42(5). 

I pointed out there is absolutely nothing 
in the act that permitted the board to calcu- 
late in current earnings when trying to come 
to a determination of benefits under section 
42(5). We talked about the fact that the 
board does calculate in current earnings. But 
if you read section 42(5) all it says, to para- 
phrase it, is that the combination of pension 
plus wage loss supplement cannot exceed 
full compensation. There is nothing in there 
about adding in pension plus wage loss sup- 
plement plus current earnings. That is not 
in the act. It is not what the act says. 

I thought I had some kind of a commit- 
ment last year from the WCB chairman and 
the minister to look at that question and! to 
make the appropriate policy changes so the 
board didn’t continue to be in violation of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act in the ad- 
ministration of section 42(5). I have had 
correspondence from the minister on at least 
four occasions over the last 14 months with 
no conclusion on the matter. 

I don’t understand that. I have to say my 
patience has long since run out. I don’t see 
why it has taken over 14 months for the 
board to make a simple declaration of the 
obvious, namely, that section 42(5) entitles 
the board to grant a wage loss supplement 
regardless of current earnings. If the board 
has to lay down some criteria on the admin- 
istration of that policy that is fine; that is 
within the purview of the board, but con- 
tinuing to stonewall over the question for 14 
months is unacceptable. There is absolutely 
no excuse for it. 

My colleague from Nickel Belt has talked 
about the three components of a rational 
compensation system. The third component 
is rehabilitation. Section 42(5) is the vehicle 
in the act, as it stands now, to implement the 





rehabilitation function. Yet you don’t seem 
to take it seriously. You don’t seem to 
acknowledge there are workers who were 
injured a long time ago who have fallen 
behind. You have the capacity, through a 
rational literal interpretation of section 42(5), 
to remedy at least a little bit of that injustice, 
but you stonewall and stonewall and stone- 
wall. 

I would like an explanation now from Mr, 
Kerr or Mr. McDonald or Mr. Starr or the 
minister as to why it has taken 14 months 
and not a single thing has come out of this 
problem. 

Mr. McDonald: I can fully appreciate 
your concern over the length of time it has 
taken. I am aware of the correspondence you 
have exchanged with the minister. When the 
matter was raised, the board took it unde 
consideration and felt an independent lega, 
opinion was necessary. To obtain thai 
opinion, it was necessary to assemble a fais 
amount of documentation and ‘present it tc 
the solicitor. The board has just recently 
obtained that opinion, which is in support o/ 
the board’s position with respect to the inter: 
pretation of section 42(5). 

Within that correspondence, there was alsc 
reference to section 53. The board has, there: 
fore, asked for clarification of the positior 
with respect to section 53, and that has no 
as yet been obtained. It is not considerec 
that we can provide that documentation unti 
such time as it is. 

Mr. McClellan: So you are refusing to giv’ 
me an answer. You are refusing, in anticipa’ 
tion of my question, to provide me ‘with thi 
documentation and you are simply saying 
you are going to stonewall on it for anothe: 
year. 

Mr. McDonald: I am saying to you wi 
have asked for clarification of the furthe: 
position. When that is obtained, as was sug 
gested to you by the minister last year, thi 
information will be provided to you. 


Mr. McClellan: What clarification needs ti 
be given? } | 
Mr. McDonald: I have advised you tha; 
the legal opinion supports the board’s posi 
tion with respect to section 42(5). 
Mr. McClellan: On what grounds? 
Mr. McDonald: On the grounds of th 
interpretation of the examples provided. 
Mr. McClellan: That is not an answer. | 
Mr. McDonald: I don’t have the lega 
opinion with me. . | 
Mr. McClellan: Can you provide that t 
me? | 
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_ Mr. McDonald: Not until such time 
.as the clarification has been obtained with 
jrespect to the total documentation. 

' Mr. McClellan: Let me ask the minister, 


‘is this an acceptable response? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I know the board has 
‘obtained a legal opinion about section 42(5) 
‘and that the response to section 53 was not 
complete in the opinion of the board. I 
‘understood, as Mr. McDonald has outlined, 
that was going to be clarified and the docu- 
ment would then be made available to any- 
‘body who wanted it for review. 

_ Mr. McClellan: I want to see what is 
available now. 

, Mr. Martel: You have received a legal 
opinion which substantiates the board’s posi- 
tion? 

| Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t have it; the board 
has it. 

| Mr. McClellan: Let me repeat the question 
to the minister— 

' Hon. Mr. Elgie: With respect, this is a 
vorporate board decision. I can have dis- 
cussions with the board as to the progress 
of the legal end. You know that. 

_ Mr. McClellan: I don’t know this. 

_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: It is a fact of life. Read 
he act. You know my role with regard to the 
yoard. Mr. McDonald will have to respond 
o when the board will be able to release 
hat report and whether or not it can be 
eleased, excluding the portion relating to 
ection 53: 

0:10 p.m. 

| Mr. Martel: Do you have a legal interpre- 
ation? The board has a legal interpretation 
‘ow, but you are asking for further clarifica- 
on. Is it not possible for us to see the docu- 
tentation leading up to the point at which 
fr. McDonald is now saying it has gone for 
arther clarification? Could we not see the 
documentation up to that point? 


Hon. Mr. Starr: What Mr. McDonald has 
itlined is a decision of the board. There 
‘e minutes to that effect. We would have 
| go back to the board—and I give you an 
dication that I will go back to the board— 
bring forward your request as to the avail- 
oility of the present report as it stands and 
ive the board decide. We will certainly 
‘ing it forward at once. 


‘Mr. McClellan: That’s what I was offered 


st year. That was 14 months ago. 
_ Hon. Mr. Starr: No, no. That was a deci- 


| 
| 
] 
j 


on. Now you want to know what this 





‘tside legal decision is which confirms the 
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proper procedure taken by the board in its 
interpretation of the act. 

Mr. McClellan: I don’t understand. Last 
year you said to me at the conclusion of our 
discussion, Mr. Starr, “I think we will have 
to have a good hard look at the situation and 
get our legal advisers to see that we are not 
overstepping any bounds in trying to imple- 
ment something such as you have put for- 
wand today.” 

I said: “Yes. I appreciate that and I will 
look forward to a report back.” I thought we 
had an understanding that I would have a 
report ‘back. That was 14 months ago and 
now you are telling me that I am going to 
have to wait for an unforeseeable period of 
time. In the meantime, there is a certain 
paralysis around— 

Hon, Mr, Starr: I didn’t say that at all. I 
said, “at once.” 

Mr. McClellan: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: While you are still in ses- 
sion, we will have a decision for you from 
the board as to the release of this report we 
now hhave on hand. 

Mr. McClellan: Okay. I am sorry. I mis- 
understood. 

Mr. Van Horne: Mr, Chairman. I would 
like to try to— 

Hon. Mr, Starr: I am sorry, gentlemen, but 
Mr. Wisocky had some response to Mr. 
Davidson. 

Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Wisocky will be up 
under rehabilitation and I am quite sure I 
will remember the questions I raised and he 
will by then be able to provide me with the 
proper answers. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: Okay. 


Hon. Mr, Elgie: Could I just respond to 
something? Mr. Davidson brought up the 
question of the availability of the interim and 
any final reports submitted to me by Pro- 
fessor Weiler. You will recall that by the 
terms of reference of the order in council it 
is a report to me. You have a firm commit- 
ment from me that report will be made 
public. 

Mr. Van Horne: I would like that repeated, 
because I didn’t hear it. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I said there is no doubt 
I will make that report public. 

Mr. Van Horne: Okay. This is a Weiler 
report that you are talking about? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes, whatever interim or 
final reports have been submitted. 


Mr. McClellan: This is a procedural thing, 
but before we get to vocational] rehabilitation 
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services—and we want to have a good dis- 
cussion there—I have a problem with the 
statistics that have been presented. I can't 
make head nor tail of them. There are con- 
tradictory statistics in three separate docu- 
ments: last year’s Hansard; this year’s annual 
report, which is the 1978 annual report, and 
the briefing book. 

For example, the annual report says the 
vocational rehabilitation division served 28,- 
496 people last year. The briefing book says 
that in 1978 only 10,000 cases were served. 
I have two sets of figures for 1977. The one 
from Hansard is 28,934 and the the other 
from the annual report is 25,578. Leaving 
aside the confusion about the basic numbers 
of people served, I don’t have answers to the 
essential questions anywhere. 

There were 28,000 people served by voca- 
tional rehab according to the annual report. 
How many of those were regarded as able to 
return to their regular employment? Of those, 
how many did return to their regular employ- 
ment? Of the 28,000, how many were fit for 
modified work according to the compensation 
board’s own assessment ‘and what happened 
to them? 

I don’t want answers to those questions. I 
understand they can’t be given but, first, 
could we have a rationalization of all of the 
different figures that we have been given, if 
possible before our next session? Second, we 
require some answers to the second set of 
questions around what on earth happens to 
those however many people it is, whether 
28,000 or 10,000 or 25,000; what happens to 
them, or does the board know? 


Mr. M. Davidson: You are just putting Mr. 
Wisocky on notice. 


Mr. McClellan: Precisely. 


Mr. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, I hardly 
know where to begin. I have to go back to 
the comment Dr. Elgie made a few moments 
ago. If I understand him correctly, he indi- 
cated he would make public the Weiler 
interim report and also any other report and 
also submissions made to him. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Any report that Professor 
Weiler submits to me, interim or final, I will 
be glad to produce. 


Mr. Van Horne: I want to stay with the 
Weiler theme for a few moments, if I might. 
I think I indicated in the opening comments 
I made last week that there has been a signifi- 
cant number of studies done on the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, some of them 
significant and some of them less than over- 
whelming. The problems, in spite of those 
studies and reports, have persisted for all 


members and have persisted within the sys- 
tem. 

I noted with interest some of the comments! 
made by Mr. Kerr about improvements within 
the past year and anticipated improvements, 
and I can’t help but take a look at this exer- 
cise as I see it now and as I saw it last year, 
and wonder out loud, is there not a better 
way for the Legislature to look at the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board? I would submit 
to you in all sincerity this has to be a frus- 
trating exercise. It is really a puzzle to me 
how we can sit here and sort of mix concerns 
and complaints that we have at the consti- 
tuency level with themes that seem to align 
themselves with general policy to try to come! 
up with anything that makes any common 
sense with a view to recommending improve- 
ments within the compensation board. 

Let me go to the Weiler guidelines. As I 
see it, I don’t think that we as a group of 
legislators have had anything to do directly 
with the guidelines he is supposed to be 
following according to the statement the 
minister made announcing his appointment on! 
February 11, 1980. Surely we can lift our-| 
selves above the immediate concerns of what 
is going on with our constituencies, or for 
that matter within our sometimes relatively 
limited party lines and say to ourselves, isn’t 
there some broad concern for the workers in, 
Ontario that we can address ourselves to as 
members of the Legislature? 

I am frustrated by this thing and I don't 
know where the devil we go. We didn’t, as 
I perceive it, have any direct input into the 
guidelines that Weiler will be pursuing or 
following. So let me ask you, Mr. Minister, 
is it possible for us to agree, in the retnaidie 
time we have, to at least a handful of guide- 
lines that we could recommend he pursue 
right now? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: With respect, Mr. Van) 
Horne, I might suggest perhaps the problem 
you have is with the terms of reference that! 
encompass this committee and its function) 
here. If I may read them: “In compliance 
with section 81 cf the Workmen’s Compensa-| 
tion Amendment Act, 1973, the annual report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board for 
1978 be referred to the standing resources 
development committee for consideration’ 
starting May 22, 1980,” et cetera. 

The matter before the committee is the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
report. 


10:20 p.m. 


Mr. Van Horne: What are we discussing#! 
I raised that point when we met last week 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: I understand that. In 
terms of what input you have had into the 
terms of reference of the Weiler study, it is 
true that you haven’t had any direct input 
other than having met with him and having 
given him your views and having access to 
him to review or revise or extend those 
views. 

If you read the order in council, you will 
see there is nothing limiting Professor Weiler 
from taking into account any aspect of the 
compensation board, 


__Mr. Van Horne: Is there anything to pre- 
clude his taking into consideration any 
recommendations we might make? 


_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: You are free as indi- 
viduals or as a party to meet with him and 
make recommendations to him. 

Mr. Laughren: Not in public, only in 


private. 


_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: You do like the stage, 
don’t you? A star is born. 


_ Mr. Van Horne: Let me redirect the ques- 
tion to the members of the committee as 


. 


opposed to the minister. Is there any deter- 
mination from the members of the committee 
hat they would like to make some recom- 
nendations to him as to what he should be 
dursuing in his endeavours over the course 
of the next two months or the next year or 
whatever his time period is? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am sorry. 


Mr. Van Horne: I am extending the ques- 
‘on I asked you a moment ago beyond you 
o the members of the committee. 


’Mr. Di Santo: Mr. Chairman, we have 
lready expressed our point of view. Apart 
vom the guidelines which allow Professor 
Veiler to explore the whole field of work- 
1en’s compensation, we think one of the 
ajor problems is that public hearings will 
tt be allowed. That point has been made 
y my colleagues before. I think that is a 
ajor limitation, because there are several 
‘oups and unions which are working and 
valing directly with individual cases and 
ith groups of injured workers that would like 
do that. Under the present guidelines, 
*y don’t have a chance to present their 
sints to Professor Weiler. 

The time factor is very important. Nobody 
Is raised this issue, but he will be in On- 
io for only two months and then he will 
‘nmute from September on if I am correct. 
» will not be back then until next year, 
\uch means that in order to have some 
tults we have to wait quite a long time. We 
‘ak there are very pressing problems. 

| 
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Mr. Van Horne: If I might interject, given 
that we have not the luxury of public hear- 
ings, as representatives of the public we 
should at least be able to sit down and agree 
to a certain number of topics or themes to 
which he should address himself. I ask the 
committee members present are they pre- 
pared to do that? If we do that collectively, 
would the minister or the chairman of the 
board— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Van Horne: You are Pontius Pilate. 

May I go back to the minister and say if 
we do that, if we are prepared to address 
ourselves to themes which we feel strongly 
about and which we think he should address 
himself to, is the minister prepared to accept 
that and pass it on to him? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: You are probably getting 
the cart backwards, with due respect, 


Mr. Van Horne: No, I don’t think we are. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The Legislature has ap- 
pointed Professor Weiler to carry out this 
study. Individuals, parties and groups of 
the public, contrary to what you say, my 
friend, have full access to Professor Weiler 
to present any views they wish. If you know 
anybody who doesn’t feel that is so, give 
me the names, They can meet with him any 
time they wish. 


Interjections. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: You made a statement; 
let me respond. I am flabbergasted, frankly, 
that someone we all agree is probably one 
of the most qualified to do the study, given 
broad terms of reference encompassing—I 
can’t think of any topic he does not. have 
the right to review, yet here we are talking 
about people not having access. He has 
determined the way he thinks he can produce 
the most effective report. Mr. McDonald, on 
the board, can tell you about all of the 
material that has been given to him. He can 
tell you, when you sit down and talk to him, 
about the material he has reviewed. He has 
reviewed everything there is that I know of 
to read on the subject and he has already 
met a large number of people. 

Mr. M. Davidson: That is 
questioning. 

Hon, Mr. Elgie: Let me finish, please. He 
will be meeting with people and discussing 
problems and matters related to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board all summer and, 
as you said, continuing in the fall. The 
present indication I have from him is that he 
will be submitting an interim report to me 
in the fall. 


subject to 
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Mr. Di Santo: But is that not an indication 
that if the critic for the Liberal Party in 
frustration is asking that his committee comes 
up with recommendations to be submitted to 
Professor Weiler that means he will not have 
a proper channel to go through Professor 
Weiler? I understand what you are saying. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: With respect, the Legis- 
lature appoints somebody to review the 
problems. 


Mr. Di Santo: But that is ridiculous, since 
we of the Legislature at some point have 
to find a channel to go to Professor Weiler, 
who has supposedly been appointed by us, 
which means there is not a proper mechan- 
ism. Nobody is questioning Professor Weiler. 
What we are saying is that because there 
are no public hearings—and that means hear- 
ings which are advertised and to which 
everyone has access—there are the problems 
that Mr. Van Horne and other members have 
been raising. This is not a negative criticism. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I don’t see those problems. 
Frankly, I really don’t think you see those 
problems either, if you search your own 
conscience about it. In any event, as was 
requested by one of the members, the tran- 
scripts of these events today are being trans- 
ferred to Professor Weiler to review so he 
will know your views. 


Mr. Van Horne: In spite of what you have 
said, and I understand it, we are now follow- 
ing a slightly different format this year. The 
subcommittee will start its business tomor- 
row. Are you suggesting if that subcommittee, 
by whatever means, determines that it will 
discuss a set of themes to present to you in 
the remaining 10 hours, you would not con- 
sider them worthy of implementing in the 
guidelines that Weiler has? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: He has no guidelines 
from me, Mr. Van Horne. He has an order 
in council which you have available to you. 
The transcripts of the events of this com- 
mittee are being provided to him so that he 
can understand the views that have been 
expressed here. 


Mr. Van Horne: But there are some things 
we don’t know. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I would remind you again 
of the purpose of this committee, as it is 
issued in the Votes and Proceedings of May 
20, 1980. Maybe that is where the problem 
is. We should confine ourselves to the matter 
that is before the committee. 


Mr. Van Horne: Let me submit that you 
are fogging the issue just a bit. There are a 
whole lot of things that we don’t know. 7 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: What is fogging about 
that? I think that is pretty clear. 


Mr. Van Horne: You try my patience at 
times, Robert. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Maybe it is a two-way, 
street. | 

Mr. Van Horne: I am trying to help this 
bloody thing and I am getting snowed. I 
don’t like it. ) 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Lane will be chairman 
of the subcommittee. I would suggest that 
each party have at least two members in the 
committee. As you know, we are directed by 
the House leaders that any subcommittee 
consideration of the annual report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, committed 
by order of the House on Tuesday last, be 
concurrent with the sittings of the standing 
committee on resources development. 

We will be starting the Ministry of the 
Environment estimates in the next committee 
room. So the meeting will be adjourned until 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning, but you will be 
free to go from one committee room to an- 
other. 

Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, am | 
given to understand we have two members 
from our party, but that does not preclude 


any other member from participating? | 


Mr. Chairman: No, but you will have twe. 
members there at all times. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: Mr. Chairman, I coltey 
some members have left but I have othe 
events tomorrow morning. I would like to ge 
to cabinet. Would it be appropriate if m) 
deputy attended in my place tomorrow? 

Mr. Chairman: I would say so. | 

( 
i 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Then I will be back or! 
Thursday. | 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 10:11 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 
4 ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
| OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


_ Mr. Chairman: All parties are represented. 
I understand the honourable minister has a 
short statement. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, before we 
start, could we agree on a time allotment? I 
| don't think it will take very long. I submitted 
_a proposed time allotment. 

Mr. Chairman: I was going to bring that 

up as soon as the minister had finished his 
statement. 


Ms. Bryden: The time allotment does in- 
clude one half hour per party for leadoffs. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will be less than that, 

Mr. Chairman. 
_ Mr. Gaunt: Less than that? 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Ten minutes. 

Ms, Bryden: That is agreeable to me, if 
you will bring it up after the minister has 
finished. 
| Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Chairman, my: open- 

ing comments are going to be very short this 
year. It is only a short time since we were 
1ere in the estimates of last year, the second 
stimates. Rather than make a long opening 
itatement, although I do have fairly extensive 
1otes, I think it would work better if I inter- 
ected those comments at the beginning of 
he subject matter that will be discussed. I 
vill identify those items later. I. think it 
vould be a lot easier. I think it would prob- 
bly allow us to zero in on that subject 
aatter more particularly if we do it right at 
hat time. - 
I must say to you that I really honestly 
lieve I have broken only one promise in 
ae year, and that is that I would buy you 
drink at the end of the bill. I still owe you 
iat drink. I reiterate that promise. I will buy 
ou a drink at the end of the estimates. That 
ill be for both the end of Bill 24— 


| Mr. Eaton: That will be two. 


WEDNESDAY, May 28, 1980 


Hon. Mr, Parrott: We will negotiate that. 
We are not sure of that. 

Interjection. 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: Yes, I know, and I am 
worried about this escalation. I have $13 mil- 
lion, provided you do not drink it all. We 
should be more serious. 

There are several items that I hope the 
committee will honestly give me some advice 
on, because I am looking for that kind of 
assistance from you in this year’s estimates. 
For instance, I hhad rather suspected that an 
item like 24D might have been raised prior 
to this time, but it has not. I had hoped you 
might, as an illustration, give me the benefit 
of your thoughts in an exchange on that. 
Your recommendations will be, certainly, very 
seriously considered. 

I have no doubt that I will hear some 
criticism; I hope for some very positive, con- 
structive suggestions. I will listen patiently to 
the criticisms and be even more attentive to 
the constructive criticisms. 

I am glad that the member for Huron- 
Bruce (Mr. Gaunt) brought this caption here 
this morning. He knows I am going to read 
it into the record. ‘Here it is. It’s Snoopy. 

Mr. Gaunt: I did not give you my permis- 
sion, you know. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: May I have your per- 
mission to read this into the record? 

Ms. Gigantes: That is three drinks. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It says—and boy, is it 
ever right—“Doing a good job here is like 
wetting your pants in a dark suit. It gives 
you a warm feeling, but nobody notices.” 
You will notice that, prior to the occasion of 
receiving it, I wore my dark suit, and the 
member for Huron-Bruce wore his light suit. 
So you will make your own judgements at 
the end of this morning’s opening state- 
ments. The hhoniourable member is going to 
give me a copy of that so I can duly post it 
in my office, and he will post it in his. 
10:20 p.m. — 

There are a lot of subjects that I think we 
will want to discuss. Just quickly, may I 
identify them for youP The ones on which 
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I thought I would like to make some com- 
ments during the estimates are: acid rain, 
waste management, liquid industrial waste, 
identification of old waste sites, perpetual 
care fund et cetera, the whole package of 
carbonated beverage containers, our waste 
processing programs and fish testing pro- 
grams. With that go some comments about 
our lab, and certainly some comments on 
environmental assessment, as well as items 
dealing with capital construction which, after 
all, for the estimates themselves, indeed are 
the major portion of our estimates. 

While I am speaking on that, you will 
notice that on page 47 there is a misprint on 
information services. It was printed twice, 
on page 47 and on page 49. As to the one 
on page 47, I think there is a sticker there 
for you to scrub that out. It was simply a 
printing error. It was last year’s, and was a 
duplication. I apologize for that. 

With those very brief remarks, I would 
like to conclude, but I would like to reserve 
some time to make more formal comments 
about those subject matters. Prior to turning 
it back to you, Mr. Chairman, I have two 
invitations to the members of this com- 
mittee. I would like to read those to you. 

The first is in regard to Dr. Richard St. 
Barbe Baker. I would like to extend an in- 
vitation to all of you on behalf of myself 
and my colleague the Minister of Natural 
Resources (Mr. Auld), to hear a special ad- 
dress by one of the world’s outstanding con- 
servationists, Dr. Baker. He is visiting us from 
New Zealand and is a part of a forestry 
fact-finding tour across North America and 
South America. He is, believe it or not, 91 
years of age, and has had an illustrious 
career. 

‘He is a founder of the Men of the Trees, 
and I suspect you are all well aware of that 
great organization. It is very active in my 
own riding of Oxford. They do an abso- 
lutely magnificent job. He is responsible for 
stimulating and inspiring the planting and 
preservation of millions of trees throughout 
the world, from the giant California redwoods 
to the smaller varieties planted in Canada’s 
own prairie and shelter belts. 

I hope you might join us tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 29, at 1:30 p.m. in the Ontario 
Room North, the Macdonald Block, to wel- 
come this dedicated conservationist and to 
enjoy his brief remarks to us. I know it might 
not be possible for everyone to attend, but 
we would certainly welcome you. 

There is one that is of more particular im- 
portance to you, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Walter 
Lyons and my deputy minister could give you 
a few more details on this than I can. 


Dr. Lyons is known as the Weather 
Wizard, with WLS-TV in Chicago. He has 
a PhD in geophysical science. He works with 
Dr. William Wilson, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency’s environmental pollution 
transport program director. He has a film we 
think is outstanding, and which would be 
very beneficial for the members of this com- 
mittee. It is approximately 20 minutes in 
length and recaps what is known about pol- 
lution transport on the North American 
continent. 

It specifically points out the continental, or 
wide-scale aspects of weather phenomena, 
and how they influence the long-range trans- 
port of air pollutants. More important, this 
film will eliminate any doubt about the need 
for an international agreement in order to re- 
solve the acid rain problem. 

The information that is to be presented is 
composed of many still shots taken from the 
US weather satellite system and worked up 
using Man Computer Interactive Data Access 
System—what is that acronym?—MacIDAS 
computer at the University of Wisconsin. 
The film is entitled Satellite Observations of 
Persistent Elevated Pollution Episodes.” 

The only date we can get him, I believe, 
is June 3. Is that right, Mr. Deputy? 

Mr. Scott: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That, of course, would 
conflict with the committee’s ‘hearing time. 
If you would like to see that film, 1 would 
leave it up to you, Mr. Chairman, and to 
the committee, whether that would be part! 
of the time for estimates or an add-on; but 
I think it would be a very worthwhile film 
to see. | 

I am finished, sir. 

Mr. Gaunt: How long is it? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Twenty minutes. } 

Mr. Chairman: You no doubt have re-| 
ceived, Mr. Gaunt and other members, this: 
timetable, Have you other copies? : 

Ms. Bryden: Yes, I have given them to the) 
clerk. He has copies for everybody, I think. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to move this} 
as a tentative proposal for our time allotment: 
so that we do not spend all our time on) 
one vote and run out of time for other votes, 
and so that we have some sense of what 
each session will be devoted to, so that we 
can notify other members who are interested. 
in those particular subjects. Also we may’ 
use this as a framework and a guide to limit-’ 
ing our own remarks to some extent, so that’ 
we can fit whatever we consider to be the’ 
most important item within the times allotted. 
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There is one point that I would like to 
draw to your attention particularly; it is that 
on Wednesday, June 4, I am proposing that 
an entire sitting be devoted to a follow-up 
on the resource development committee’s re- 
port on liquid industrial waste, which was 
tabled in December 1978. We did have a 
very brief follow-up on that in early 1979, 
in February, I believe, but we have not had 
any follow-up on that report since then. I 
think, since it is such an important topic, 
that it would be valuable to spend one entire 
sitting dealing with all the aspects of the 
disposal of liquid industrial waste. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I can speak to that for 
two and a half hours if you would like. I 
could use it all. 


Ms. Bryden: I am sure all of us could 
speak for two and a half hours on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Minister. 

As to the question of the film that you 

just raised, if it is only 20 minutes, I would 
think it could possibly be worked in by meet- 
ing at 7:30 or 7:40 on the night of June 3. 
Certainly I would like to see the film that 
you have mentioned, but I am putting this 
proposal of time forward for discussion. 
_ You will notice I have left the last three 
hours of our 18-hour session for any un- 
finished business. This means that if we do 
not feel we have completed a particular vote, 
I suggest that we move on to the next vote 
‘on this schedule, but reserve time on that last 
morning for coming back to any vote that 
members feel they have not dealt with 
adequately. 





_ Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I agree in gen- 
eral terms with the outline proposed. In terms 
of the liquid industrial waste report, one 
sould spend a whole day on it and still not 
cover it all. I am a little hhesitant to take up 
he entire time with respect to June 4, vote 
1103, on that matter only. I think there are 
‘ome other matters, as well that require dis- 
Ussion. While the main part of the discus- 
ion obviously will centre on the question of 
‘quid industrial waste, I hesitate to cut off 
ntirely any other discussion under that vote. 
‘hat is the only qualm I would have. 

In terms of the film, sure, I would like 
» see the film. Perhaps we can consider it 
3 part of the minister’s leadoff statement. 
0:30 a.m. 

'Hon. Mr. Parrott: If I use seven minutes 
ad 29 seconds I have made my contribution. 





Mr. Gaunt: If we meet at 7:30 some night, 
‘is quite all right with me. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: If we meet on June 3 at 
30 p.m. 





Mr. Eaton: He said it was going to be 
part of his statement. Now you are adding 
on. 


Mr. Gaunt: It is not an add-on; it is part 
of the 18 hours, but the minister did not 
have a formal statement so I— 

Mr. Eaton: Why not eight o'clock? 


‘Hon. Mr. Parrott: We will get the film 
here for June 3, and prior to that time we 
will firm up whether it is 7:30 or 8 p.m.; is 
that fair? But we are agreed unconditionally 
either at 7:30 or eight o’clock that night the 
film will be shown. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, if [| could, 
I would like to follow up the questions that 
Mr. Gaunt has about the proposed timetable. 
It seems to me that if we are dealing with 
vote 2103 for two sessions of two and 1a half 
hours each, as well as with this schedule, 
then if we are able to stick to the timetable 
we would be left with three hours at the end 
for any unfinished votes. If ‘Mr. Gaunt feels 
there may be more matters under vote 2103 
that he wishes to discuss, we would be deal- 
ing with a potential total of eight hours in 
which we could consider matters under vote 
2103. I am wondering, with that in mind, 
whether he might not be willing to accept 
the proposal for two and one half hours on 
the report on liquid industrial waste. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am sorry, Mr, Chairman, I 
did not follow my friend. I make it five 
hours— 


Ms. Gigantes: Right, 


Mr. Gaunt: —two and a half on Wednes- 
day and two and one half on Thursday. 


Ms. Gigantes: But at the end, if the hon- 
ourable member will look at the last section, 
June 11— 


Mr. Gaunt: Oh, yes, unfinished business. 


Ms. Gigantes: —unfinished business, It 
seems to me that it allows us the scope of 
up to eight hours if we need it for vote 2103, 
which would be getting close to half the 
estimated time. 

Mr. Gaunt: Right. 


Ms. Gigantes: With that padding there at 
the end, bearing in mind what the member 
for Huron-Bruce has stated in terms of his 
concerns that there may be other items in 
vote 2103 on which he wishes to spend more 
time, would that not accommodate that 
problem? 

Mr. Gaunt: There is only one problem 
with that, and I am speaking not only for 
myself, but for my colleagues as well, who 
have some concerns under vote 2103. The 
difficulty in using the unfinished-business 
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item of three hours is that, once we pass that 
vote, I think it is very difficult then to tag 
it on at the end. We would be on vote 2104. 
If we stayed on vote 2103 and then came 
back to it under unfinished business, I would 
be quite agreeable to that. 


Ms. Gigantes: I think that would be ac- 
ceptable to us. If vote 2103 is not finished 
to the satisfaction of Mr. Gaunt and his col- 
leagues by the time we have gone through 
five and a half hours, with two and a half 
hours allocated for the liquid industrial waste 
report considerations, then I am sure our 
representatives would be glad to leave vote 
2103 open so that items under that section 
could be discussed under unfinished business 
in the allocation of three hours. 


Mr. Gaunt: That is acceptable to me. 


Mr. Chairman: Acceptable. We will follow 
this, but I am going to make one suggestion. 
I think we might start at eight o’clock and 
if we need extra time for this 20-minute 
film we can put in the extra 20 minutes on 
Wednesday. It is a little hard to get people 
here at 7:30 on one night when eight is 
pretty well the regular meeting time. Some 
of them have commitments by the time they 
get here. I think perhaps, as the minister 
says, it is very worth while to see this film 
on this particular subject. To have two or 
three members here at 7:30 p.m. while the 
rest miss the film is not of much value in that 
way as far as they are concerned, I think 
we could stick to the regular time and, if 
necessary, see the film on a Wednesday 
morning when nobody will be tied up too 
much. In agreement? 

. Gigantes: Is that Wednesday, June 4? 
. Chairman: June 11. 
. Gigantes: June 11 at 9:30 a.m.? 

Mr. Chairman: No, no. We will start— 

Ms. Gigantes: I see. 

Mr. Chairman: Yes, perhaps 9:30 am. 
because that will give us sufficient time. 

Ms. Gigantes: Good. It will not come into 
your three hours. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Chairman, would 
you sum up? We have agreed on the sched- 
ule, with what variation? 

Mr. Chairman: The only thing is that on 
Wednesday moming, June 11, instead of 
starting at 10 o’clock we will start at 9:30 
a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But are we going to 
include those votes on those dates? It is 
important to us from a point of view of staff. 
If no vote carries, then I have to have all 


the staff here all the time, which is a bit 
difficult. 

Ms. Gigantes: I think the only question 
might come under vote 2103. We should 
know by the end of the evening, Thursday, 
June 5, whether in fact we will have to con- 
tinue 2103 on Wednesday, June 11. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I will be a 
little longer with my remarks than the min- 
ister was, but I realize that we do have 
time constraints so I will move it along. 

We are dealing with the estimates of the 
environment, which are very important and 
are perceived to be important by the public 
as indicated by the Decima Research Ltd. 
study, that study that we grateful taxpayers 
paid $56,000 for. We might as well make 
use of it. It ranks a clean environment right 
up there with being respected by one’s family 
and being a Canadian. Being respected by 
one’s family rated 92.43 per cent; being a 
Canadian, 91.27 per cent; a clean environ- 
ment, 90.06 per cent. 

So I do welcome the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the estimates of the Ministry of the 
Environment because it gives me another 
chance—the second within six months, rough- 
ly, as the minister has pointed out—to review 
the performance of the minister and ministry, 
and to discuss the direction of policy pro- 
grams for the next 12 months. Along the way | 
I know there will be many specific matters’ 
raised, some of which are crying for action, 
and others in which action was taken but the’ 
action was inadequate or inappropriate from. 
our point of view. | 

As far as the minister's performance in 
the past six months as Ontario’s environ-' 
mental guru is concerned, it has been un- 
even, sometimes inconsistent, and tending 
to take one step forward and two steps back. 
I will expand on what I mean by those, 
remarks during the course of these com- 
ments. The minister has been in this port- 
folio for almost two years—two years in) 
August, I believe—and he should now be in, 
a position in which he is in command, and! 
in which he has the feel, the pulse and the; 
throttle of the ministry. After a promising’ 
start in which the minister exhibited a good 
attitude and a willingness to learn and act, 
I do not now have the sense that the minister 
as yet really has a handle on the ministry. | 

Let me convey some concerns. If I can be 
philosophical for a few moments, I want tc 
talk about concerns I have with respect tc 
Ontario’s traditional approach to water Te 





ity management. The concerns range from, 


specific problems which exist in certail, 
provisions of the statutes used to contro 
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water pollution, to more general issues such 
as the philosophies underlying the standard- 
setting process in the pulp and paper indus- 
try and, in particular, with respect to Inco 
Limited. 

In order to portray these problems to you, 
I have selected two issues as examples of 
falling short of the mark. They are: the 
setting and enforcement of environmental 
standards in the pulp and paper industry, 
and acid rain, a warning of the consequences 
of not using an ecosystem approach in these 
matters. 

The Fisheries Act is the federal govern- 
ment’s chief vehicle for combating water 
pollution, and the regulations and guidelines 
made under it are intended to be the mini- 
mum, and to be applied across Canada. 
The provinces are free to set stricter stan- 
dards under their own legislation, and to 
enforce whichever rules are stricter. Both 
federal and_ provincial water quality legisla- 
tion is enforced in Ontario by provincial 
officials. 
_ The federal effluent standards are pre- 
pared on an industry-by-industry basis, andi 
are based on measuring what comes out of 
the end of the pipe. Regulations are set to 
conform to the best practicable technology 
as distinguished from the best available tech- 
nology, which could impose a stricter stan- 
dard. However, before 1977, the Ministry 
of the Environment had not used the Fish- 
2ties Act to enforce water pollution control 
m Ontario, and, in the main, prosecutions 
yave been under the Ontario Water Re- 
sources Act or under the Environmental 
>rotection Act. 
0:40 a.m. 


_ Air quality standards in Ontario have been 
nade as enforceable regulations under the 
"vironmental Protection Act, but no such 
egulations exist with regard to water quality. 
Jnder section 62(1)(k) of the Ontario Water 
iesources Act, the minister may make regula- 
ons “prescribing standards of quality for 
table and other water supplies, sewage and 
idustrial waste effluents, receiving streams 
nd water courses”—but no such regulations 
ave ever been made. 

The ministry has rejected this approach in 
vour of the guideline approach as set out 
\ the ministry’s publication released last year 
atitled, Water Management: Goals, Policies, 
bjectives and Implementation Procedures. 
his is a revision and expansion of the 1970 
‘uidelines and Criteria for Water Quality 
anagement in Ontario. 

The present approach involves the setting 


q 


‘ water quality objectives through a com- 
















mittee process that consists primarily of dia- 
logue among a group of technical experts 
who are expected to set quality levels by 
consensus. These objectives are flexible, 
according to practical ability to meet them 
and the prime use determined, such as rec- 
reational purposes, effluent disposal and so 
on, 

The ministry attempts to obtain compliance 
with these objectives by negotiating a pollu- 
tion abatement program with the discharger. 
If such an agreement cannot be made or is 
not complied with, effluent requirement and 
other control measures will be stipulated in 
the control orders or requirements and 
directions. 

The question as to whether province-wide 
ambient water quality standards should be 
established to replace the existing guideline 
approach so as to enable more effective en- 
forcement, is one that has been the subject 
of considerable debate for many years, Pro- 
ponents of the guideline approach argue that 
what might constitute a desirable water 
quality standard in one location may be in- 
adequate for another locale. 

Varying specific circumstances such as the 
flow or volume of the water body, waste dis- 
charges, dispersion of effluent, depth and 
width of water body, type of substrate, and 
other non-point sources of contaminants, are 
all factors which also must be taken into 
account in establishing effluent requirements. 
Another argument against setting inflexible 
standards is that what starts out as a mini- 
mum level of water quality that must be 
maintained is very likely to end up as the 
maximum. 

Opponents of the existing flexible guide- 
line approach—and I am one of them—argue 
that the absence in Ontario of legally en- 
forceable standards for water quality, either 
in the receiving water or in the effluent, 
hampers enforcement because of the need to 
prove, in every case, that significant and 
measurable harm is being caused by that 
pollutant in that magnitude. 

(Last year Mr. Ron Reed of the Federation 
of Ontario Naturalists suggested, as a coun- 
ter-argument to the ministry’s defence of the 
need for flexible guidelines, that ambient 
standards will merely establish a minimum 
level of water quality within the water body 
as a whole. Therefore, how the contribution 
of one particular industry fits into that de- 
pends upon a whole host of factors: the size 
of the river, the number of other polluters, 
and so on, so that a certain degree of flexi- 
bility is still permitted and maintained. 
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Whether or not one favours the guideline 
approach as the most desirable, the fact re- 
mains that problems do exist with Ontarios 
existing policy for inducing compliance with 
abatement requirements, In this respect, I 
noticed with interest a comment made in 
the 1978 Great Lakes Water Quality Board’s 
annual report, released last July, on the dif- 
ferent Canadian and American approaches to- 
wards the development of remedial and regu- 
latory programs to prevent or reduce the 
input of pollutants to the Great Lakes system. 
We talked about this last year in the esti- 
mates in October. I think it worth repeating. 

That report says: “Any valid comparison 
or evaluation of Canadian-US environmental 
legislation must consider the end result; that 
is, how close each has come to achieving the 
common goals or objective.” 

Having read that, we then turn to a couple 
of pages where there appears a table in- 
dicating the compliance with domestic re- 
quirements of dischargers in the Great Lakes 
system during 1978. We talked about this 
last year as well. Out of a total of the 96 
Ontario industrial dischargers listed in the 
Water Quality Board’s point source inventory, 
only 49 or 50 per cent met our effluent re- 
quirements in 1978. This compares very un- 
favourably to a compliance rate of 76 per 
cent, or 275 out of a total of 862 US indus- 
trial dischargers listed in the same inventory. 
Our record clearly gives us no cause to be 
proud in that respect. 


Mr. Kerr: That is comparable, all of those 
things being considered. 

Mr. Gaunt: I think there are some differ- 
ences in variables in that regard, but the fact 
still remains that we have a poorer compli- 
ance rate than does the US. That is the point 
I am making. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: 
easy cop-outs. 


Mr. Gaunt: 
point of view. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is from fact. 


Mr. Gaunt: From our point of view we 
see it as a poor compliance record. That is 
the way I see it. The minister can argue it 
from his point of view. 

To highlight some of the shortcomings in- 
herent in Ontario’s present approach to water 
management, I would like to focus my dis- 
cussion on the government’s policy with 
respect to pollution control in the pulp and 
paper industry; this was the subject of rather 
extensive review undertaken in 1979 by the 
standing resources development committee, 
in which most of us here participated. 


We do not have the 


That is from the minister’s 


The pulp and paper industry serves as a | 
good example to illustrate the deficiencies | 
in our current laws, policies, guidelines, 
standards and criteria for controlling water 
pollution and maintaining water quality. Not | 
only is it Canada’s largest industrial employer | 
—many Ontario communities depend entirely _ 
on the industry for their livelihood—it is also 
one of Ontario’s largest polluters of water. . 

Although pollution abatement objectives , 
relating to pulp and paper effluence were. 
first set by the province in 1965, and were 
to be met by 1969, the current status of 
pollution abatement efforts of the 31 pulp 
and paper mills discharging waste directly | 
into Ontario waters bears witness to the sad | 
lack of progress in the past 15 years. | 

At the end of last year, only 10 mills had. 
completed their abatement programs and 
had met present ministry requirements. 
Three were proceeding on schedule with. 
voluntary negotiated control programs, while | 
the remaining 18 were working with greater, 
or lesser determination and success on com- 
pulsory programs established by the ministry. | 
Six Ontario mills were actually discharging: 
higher levels of BOD at the end of Jast year’ 
than they were in 1970, and three mills were 
discharging more suspended solids in 1978 
than in 1970, That was at the end of the 
year. ry 
Since that time I believe the ministry has. 
issued five new control orders, Some are 
extensions, I believe, but basically I think 
the information as I just conveyed it is still’ 
applicable. : 

The ministry attempts to obtain compli 
ance with its water quality objectives by 
first negotiating a voluntary abatement pro-| 
gram with each mill. Under the terms of the 
program, the mill must agree to install re- 
quired treatment and disposal facilities over| 
a specified period before it can obtain pro- 
gram approval from the ministry. If such a) 
program cannot be agreed to, or is not 
complied with, the ministry may impose 4} 
legally binding control program by issuing 
a control order. Failure to implement pro-/ 
grams specified in control orders renders the. 
mill liable to prosecution and fine. , 

The shortcoming of this process is this:| 
once voluntary programs receive program) 
approval or have control orders imposed,| 
the ministry and the public lose all right to 
prosecute, so long as the program or order 
is complied with by the company. | 

In May 1979 the province’s prosecution OF 
Abitibi Paper Company Limited for the 
pollution caused by the Iroquois Falls papel) 
mill was halted by the Ontario Court 0 
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Appeal. The company argued that it was 
attempting to comply with Ministry of the 
Environment requirements under a program 
approval, while the ministry maintained that 
the agreement did not constitute a formal 
‘program approval giving immunity from 
‘prosecution, since the agreement had not 
actually been signed by the director of the 
‘improvement programs. The appeal court 
‘rejected the ministry’s argument and ruled 
that the agreement was a bar to prosecution 
until the time for compliance had lapsed. 
In a brief to the standing committee on 
‘Tesources development, the Canadian Envi- 
‘ronmental Law Association stated that a 
further problem with the control order pro- 
cess is that the order does not take effect 
‘until all appeals are exhausted. This may be 
‘a matter of years rather than months or 
‘weeks. It suggested that as a result the min- 
istry, knowing it cannot enforce its orders, 
jis under great pressure to accept such abate- 
ment measures as the polluter offers to 
u dertake. 
_ I think this is particularly the case and 
underscores the point in reference to Inco. 
think that is exactly what is happening. 
is also applies to the situation wherein 
1 company appeals the stringent conditions 
that the ministry may have imposed on a 
icensed certificate of approval for new or 
‘xpanded facilities. Where prosecutions have 
een successful and convictions obtained, 
verage fines for failing to meet standards 
fave been rather low. 


0:50 a.m. 


Another concern that has been considered 
| factor in the ministry’s limited success in 
‘Osuring abatement is the financial capacity 
f the industry, and fear of economic reper- 
assions if companies choose to shut down 
erations rather than make the required 
ollution abatement investment. The govern- 
‘ent’s $100 million assistance program to 
‘e pulp and paper industry is supposed to 
Idress this problem; but a number of reser- 
sitions have been expressed over the criteria 
r qualification for assistance. 

It is generally recognized that the older 
d less efficient mills, which are most in 
led of modernization expenditures, are 
ually the worst polluters. Yet, it is their 
‘ry lack of modern equipment which makes 
2m least capable of generating the required 
gital for modernization and pollution abate- 
nt equipment. Therein lies a vicious circle. 
'e older, less efficient mills, which score 
7 in the Employment Development Fund’s 
Neria of economic viability and commer- 
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cial rate of return, are less likely to quali- 
fy for assistance; yet these are the very 
same mills that are the grossest polluters. 

Another difficulty we hhave with the gov- 
ernment’s assistance program is the nature of 
assistance given, namely, outright grants. We 
would rather see assistance taking the form 
of loans or some other type of return for the 
taxpayers’ investment. 

Several options for the improvement of 
the existing abatement mechanisms are, I 
think, implicit in the criticisms I have just 
made. These would include amendments to 
those current provisions in the EPA and the 
Ontario Water Resources Act which grant 
companies immunity from prosecution so 
long as they comply with the control order 
or voluntary abatement program. I think 
these should be changed. There should be 
more vigorous prosecutions for noncompli- 
ance, with minimum fines set and with higher 
maximums. There should be greater public 
input into the control order process. I know 
the minister is going to say that he has im- 
proved that, and he has, to an extent; but 
I think that we can still have greater im- 
provements in that particular area. 

Also, I would like to mention two alter- 
native policy tools as replacements for sup- 
plements to program approvals and control 
orders, We have talked about these before. 

First, the delayed automatic penalties 
would involve all operators automatically 
paying a penalty if they defaulted on their 
obligations under an order or approval. In 
this way, the cost, delay and uncertainty of 
using the courts would be avoided, and the 
polluter would know well in advance the 
consequences of noncompliance. 

The second policy tool would be the use 
of effluent fees or pollution charges, This 
concept, in its simplest form, would make 
companies liable for a payment to the gov- 
ernment for each unit of pollutant above a 
certain level of discharge into the environ- 
ment. The polluter thereby would have a 
continuing economic incentive to improve 
his performance, and the funds generated 
from these charges would be rerouted) back 
to the industry for pollution control purposes. 
The standing committee on resources de- 
velopment did, in fact, request in its recom- 
mendations that the ministry evaluate these 
alternatives, and that this review be com- 
pleted and released by the end of last year. 

I know we did have some discussion with 
respect to those two matters. I think I know 
the minister’s position, as well, on those two 
items, but I do not think the in-house review 
has been completed; at least, I am not aware 
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of it and I would like the minister to com- 
ment on that when he has a chance. 

Another concern I have with water quality 
management in Ontario is this: management 
of our water resources in the past has focused 
too heavily on just a few of the many com- 
ponents of the ecosystem. An ecosystem ap- 
proach is outlined in an excellent way in 
the 1977 report of the International Joint 
Commission’s research advisory board. This 
report deems the ecosystem approach essen- 
tial if we are to be effective in our water 
pollution abatement efforts. Planning and 
management of our water resources require 
an understanding of the total ecosystem and 
the diverse interactions which occur within 
not only its chemical and physical but also 
its biological and societal components. 

Historically, we have overemphasized 
control of urban point sources of pollution— 
mainly municipal and industrial waste 
waters—and relied heavily on the measure- 
ment and control of the chemical and phys- 
ical qualities of water. While these activities 
are most important and must continue to 
form a vital part of our overall strategy, 
water and water quality considered in isola- 
tion of other system (components, stresses 
and measures, will prove insufficient to 
restore and enhance the quality of the 
water. 

The need for an ecosystem approach has 
become painfully obvious with the manifes- 
tations of the adverse affects to our lakes 
and streams occasioned by toxic substances, 
land use activities and, particularly, airborne 
pollutants. An example, and it is an alarm- 
ing one, is the environmental tragedy known 
as acidic precipitation, which has been in- 
creasing in severity for the last 20 years. 

I should return just by way of an aside 
to the Decima survey which indicated: 
“When the respondents were asked ‘how 
serious a problem they felt acid rain is, 65 
per cent replied that it was very serious, 24 
per cent said that it was somewhiat serious 
and five per cent felt it was not very serious. 
When the respondents were asked if they 
thought the provincial government could be 
doing something about acid rain that it is 
not now doing, 59 per lcent replied yes, 28 
per cent said no and 16 per cent had no 
opinion. Of those respondents who felt the 
provincial government could be doing more, 
46 per cent felt that they should tighten 
controls on industries, and 17 per cent felt 
that they should be doing more research 
and investigation.” 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: What would be the 
results if they did? 


Mr. Gaunt: Acid rain can be directly 
traced to coal-burning power plants and 
smelting operations that excrete sulphur and 
nitrogen oxides; these are then oxidized into 
the dehydrate of sulphuric and nitric acids. 
These pollutants become travelling chemical 
clouds, following the wind without respect 
for international boundaries. When rain o1 
snow passes through them, the acid returns 
to the earth in a diluted form. This rain, or 
the average, is 25 times more acidic thar 
normal rainfall. 

Acid levels in Ontario have been recordec 
at up to 400 times the normal levels. A‘ 
least 11 ounces of sulphuric acid fall or 
every acre in southern Ontario per year, 
Serious and widespread soil and _fores 
effects are expected over the next 25 to 10( 
years if the acidity remains at current levels 

Aidid rain has the greatest negative im. 
pact on lakes and streams. In Ontario, 14( 
lakes—-many in prime cottage country—ar( 
dead, written off permanently; anothe 
48,000 will become biologically sterile with 
in the next 15 to 20 years because of acic 
rain. 

Since the source of acid rain jis an inter! 
national and interprovincial problem, it is « 
difficult threat to regulate. I admit that. _ 
appreciate it. While the United States con 
tributes a majority of acidic pollutants 
Ontario has the dubious distinction of hav, 
ing North America’s largest single poin. 
source of sulphur dioxide: Inco at Sudbury. 
Inco has a long history of “attempted 
provincial regulation. anit 

As my leader recalled on Monday at hi 
press conference, in 1970 the Ministry of th: 
Environment issued a control order on Inc) 
requiring the company to reduce its emissior. 
to 750 tons per day by the end of 1978 
Throughout most of the 1970s, the compan; 
continued to emit approximately 3,600 tor 
per day. In 1975 the company developed an, 
discussed with ministry officials a plan to te 
duce sulphur dioxide emissions to 1,500 tor, 
per day by the end of 1979. Inco, a ye 
after having made this proposal, withdrew 1 
offer, claiming it was no longer economical | 
feasible. 

Essentially, MOE failed to capitalize 0 
this proposal. Inco ‘argued that a cleanup ‘ 
its emissions would result in massive amoun 
of sulphuric acid which would be impractic 
to store or sell. The validity of this argume) 
was never studied by the ministry, nor ¢ 
the ministry try on its own initiative to dete) 
mine whether technologies used elsewhere ‘| 
the world could be made to apply to # 
Inco situation. 
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In December 1978, MOE amended the 
order and allowed the company to continue 
to emit 3,600 tons per day, which, strangely 
enough, was the amount of sulphur emissions 
the company was putting out at the time. 

_ Three weeks ago in the Legislature, the 
Minister of the Environment announced yet 
another draft control order on Inco, this time 
limiting total emissions to an average of 2,500 
tons per day, down from the 3,600 tons per 
day allowed under the last order. The min- 
istry announced that this amounts to a 46 
per cent reduction in the company’s emis- 
sions. The ministry, however, did not men- 
tion that the company, having limited its 
nickel production because of market condi- 
dons, is already at approximately 2,500 to 
2,600 tons per day of emissions, 

_ The MOE?’s order then calls for Inco to 
stall the equipment necessary to reduce 
missions to 1,950 tons per day by Decem- 
ver 31, 1982. It also instructs the company 
o conduct a study by December 1981 as 
o how it will reduce emissions to the lowest 
yossible level after 1982. 


Bt a.m. 








| Last fall, the company announced the dis- 
‘overy of a new pyrrhotite separation process 
hat would permit a 25 per cent reduction in 
ts emission. In effect, the new draft control 
der which asks the company to reduce from 
pproximately 2,500 tons per day to 1,950 
ons per day by the end of 1982, amounts 
» the approximate 25 per cent reduction 
nat the company has informed us it is pre- 
ared to undertake. The fact of the matter 
vand it is so disturbing—is that Inco sets the 
ontrol order and the ministry complies, not 
ie other way around. The evidence is there; 
1 every case, the evidence is there. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That could not be furth- 
» from the truth, and I cannot let that go 
a the record without strongly disagreeing. 
* the honourable member thinks Inco liked 
iis last order, he really must misunderstand 
‘actly what is happening, He has paid no 
tention whatsoever to the task force, which 
extremely important; it negates what he 
“saying, and there it is. It is clearly on the 
cord for the world to know that they will 
nection, they will operate. It will have pub- 
2 participation, and the honourable member 
glossing over that. I am not going to inter- 
ft too often but those two, I think, just 
fy patience because they are realities, 

‘Mr. ‘Gaunt: I point out to the minister 
fat it would not matter what level the min- 
ity set; the company would object. I am 
Cavinced it is a game with them. 


t 













Hon. Mr. Parrott: But, with respect, the 
honourable member implied that they told 
us what to do, There was no way that was 
a fact of life in this last order, 

Mr. Gaunt: I am just indicating the evi- 
dence and it appears— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You do not have the 
evidence. That is the point. 

Mr. Gaunt: I have cited some evidence— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. 


Mr. Gaunt: —which I think leads me to 
that conclusion. I am aware that the com- 
pany fights back and argues with every 
control order which is imposed, but in the 
end it has no difficulty in meeting it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: And in the end, the 
company has reduced its emissions by a 
large amount. Your leader has forgotten to 
tell the world that, and indeed it has hap- 
pened. Do you think it would have hap- 
pened without our control orders? 

Mr. Gaunt: It may not have. But the 
point is that the ministry, in setting a con- 
trol order, set it at a level that the company 
had no difficulty in meeting, even though it 
objected. If you had not had the control 
order, it could be argued that the company 
would not have been impelled or propelled 
into doing research and that kind of thing. 
It can be argued that way, and it would be 
a logical argument to put forward from the 
minister’s point of view. I am simply saying 
that over the years traditionally, and_his- 
torically, the company thas had, in the final 
analysis, no trouble in meeting those control 
orders. It has been no great hardship to 
them. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: They have spent a lot 
of money, and we have now gone from 
7,000 down to 2,500, and then, without the 
technology proven, to 1,950 in a pretty short 
period of time. 

Mr. Gaunt: You are biting into my 30 
minutes. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will give you that. 

Mr. Gaunt: The ministry maintains that 
Inco’s contribution to the acid rain problem 
is minimal, particularly in the Muskoka- 
Haliburton area. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We never said that. 

Mr. Gaunt: It does not have a great 
impact. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We never said that. 

Mr. Gaunt: What did you say? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have, I think, very 
consistently said—and the area study dis- 
cussed yesterday indicated Inco’s impact very 
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conclusively—that we are prepared to admit 
and to accept and to condemn the fact that 
Inco bears full responsibility for a propor- 
tionate share of the amount of emission. 
That really should be the bottom line. If 
they contribute 10 per cent of the emissions 
in North America, then they deserve to be 
criticized for 10 per cent of the problem, 
or for whatever share of it that they con- 
tribute. We have always taken the position, 
to keep them fully responsible for their 
share of the emissions. I think it is the only 
common denominator—that you can attribute 
a proportionate amount of blame. 


Mr. Gaunt: That is the minister’s position, 
and he released three reports yesterday which 
basically supported that position. Those re- 
ports did not coincide with the reports 
mentioned on Monday by my leader, the 
Atmospheric Environmental Services report— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: One was theory and one 
was practice. 

Mr. Gaunt: We can argue that. The AES 
report prepared by the federal Environment 
Canada revealed that Inco contributes up to 
40 per cent of the sulphur being deposited 
in Muskoka and its environment. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It only said the model 
suggested that it is possible. 

Mr. Gaunt: This is a much higher per- 
centage than any figure referred to by MOE. 
Granted, the minister says it is a model. 
Suggestions have been made— 


Mr. Riddell: Wait till the horses stop rac- 
ing because of eating acid-rain-infested crops 
and then we will see Inco come down to 
750 tons. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: On that day I will trade 
one of my horses for one of your cows, and 
I am not sure who will get the better of the 
deal. They will both need their teeth looked 
after and that is the only chance I have of 
winning. 

Mr. Gaunt: Suggestions have been made 
that Inco’s attempt to recover its sulphur 
emissions and market them for eventual use 
as fertilizer is worth pursuing. It has not 
been attractive to Inco, so the ministry has 
not pursued it. 

A report funded by the Economic Council 
of Canada examined the costs of abatement 
at Inco’s Sudbury smelter, and provided an 
analysis of methods by which Inco could 
sell its recovered sulphuric acid, and/or com- 
bine this with aera rock deposits in the 
Cargill township area, for the purpose of 
creating a fertilizer manufacturing industry 
in the province. 


In addition, this report noted that the 
$430 million cost of a new smelting process 
at Inco can be appreciably offset through 
the finding that approximately $287 million 
of this will be recovered in energy savings. 

Now I do not know whose reports are right 
and whose reports are wrong. The minister 
says his reports are right, while somebody 
else says their reports are. I do not know. 
I am not capable of deciding whose reports 
are right. Frankly, I suspect that the truth 
lies somewhere in between. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Is that not the value of 
our task force? 

Mr. Gaunt: Perhaps it is, it is certainly 
one of them. 

All I know is that, from my point of view, 
the ministry's dealings with Inco on environ- 
mental cleanup matters have been and con- 
tinue to be a disgrace, with the company 
calling the music and the ministry dancing 
to the company’s tune. It will always remain, 
I think, a blight on the environmental record 
of this province. 

We have been talking about it for years 
and, frankly, I am sick of it. I would like 
to get on to other things. But I really do not 
know what it takes to move the ministry to 
get Inco to really clean up. They have the 
dollars, and why the ministry does not insist 
on Inco’s cleaning up to a greater extent 
than it has, I do not know. 


Mr. Riddell: It involves a $400 million in- 
vestment and a $300 million saving in ener- 
gy; $100 million is not much to Inco. 


Mr. Gaunt: I want to turn now to annex 
12 of the 1978 Great Lakes Water Quality 
Agreement. As the minister knows, I have | 
put a question on the Order Paper regard- 
ing this, Perhaps, for the record, I should 
indicate what annex 12 of the Great Lakes 
Water Quality Agreement says. It deals with 
persistent toxic substances and says in part: . 

“General principles: | 

“(a) Regulatory strategies for controlling 
or preventing the input of persistent toxic’ 
substances to the Great Lakes system shall be | 
adopted in accordance with the following’ 
principles: | 

“(1) The intent of programs specified in 
this annex is virtually to eliminate the input | 
of persistent toxic substances in order to pro- | 
tect human health, and to ensure the con- 
tinued health and productivity of living aqua-_ 
tic resources and man’s use thereof. 

“(2) The philosophy adopted for control 
of inputs of persistent toxic substances shall | 
be zero discharge. 





_ “(b) The parties shall take all reasonable 
}and practical measures to rehabilitate those 
‘portions of the Great Lakes system adversely 
affected by persistent toxic substances. 

_ “Programs: 

| “The parties, in co-operation with the state 
»and provincial governments, shall develop 
‘and adopt the following programs and meas- 
ures for the elimination of discharges of per- 
‘sistent toxic substances: 

| “(a) Identification of raw materials, proces- 
‘ses, products, byproducts, waste sources and 
‘emissions involving persistent toxic substances 
and quantitative data on the substances, to- 
gether with recommendations on handling use 
and disposition. Every effort shall be made 
to complete this inventory by January 1982. 
. “(b) Establishment of close co-ordination 
between air, water and solid waste programs, 
jin order to assess the total input of toxic 
substances to the Great Lakes system and to 
define comprehensive integrated control. 

“(c) Joint programs for disposal of hazard- 
ous materials to ensure that these materials, 
such as pesticides, contaminated petroleum 
products, contaminated sludge and dredge 
spoils and industrial wastes are properly trans- 
ported and disposed of. Every effort shall be 


nade to implement these programs by 1980,” 
1:10 a.m. 


In relation to my question regarding the 
studies and projects undertaken under the 
‘erms of this agreement, the answer tabled 
m April 21 indicated, “An ongoing joint fed- 
sral/ provincial program to develop an infor- 
nation base for industrial commercial use of 


uspected chemicals, including their charac- 
leristics and data on environmental effects in 
eleases to air, water and land, is under way. 
' “The program, comprising a federal cost 
£ $237,000 and a provincial cost of $100,000, 
vill result initially in an inventory of sources 
*y 1982 of the priority list of chemicals 
dentified by the International Joint Com- 
ussion as contaminants found in each of the 
asins of the Great Lakes. The inventory will 
e kept up to date as new information be- 
omes available.” 

_ Get out your pencil, Mr. Minister, I) have 
number of questions. Who is doing what? 
Vhat is the federal ministry doing and what 
‘e you doing? How is this inventory of toxic 
aemicals to be developed? Are the individual 
»mpanies in Ontario being contacted or sur- 
eyed, and if so, by whom? Have trade asso- 
ations, such as the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
ssociation and the Ontario Petroleum Asso- 
ation, been contacted specifically for the 
formation? If not, how does one expect to 
ot a good handle on what chemicals are 
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being manufactured, and by whom? For the 
ministry’s part, is the work being done by 
consultants or by your own staff? 

In regard to the location and use of waste 
disposal sites, the minister has indicated that 
a list of disposal sites would be published 
later this year, and that further investigation 
of some of the sites would require monitoring 
and remedial measures. What remedial meas- 
ures does the minister have in mind? I 
understand that there are some 800 old sites 
across the province, and I am wondering if 
I can have that information once it is avail- 
able. 

Incidentally, I understand there is a ground 
water study undertaken by Hydrology Con- 
sultants Limited, I think, under a Mr. Nunan. 
What is happening in regard to that? I think 
there was some problem with a disposal site 
at Corunna; at least it was reported. If that 
is the case, what is it? 

With respect to long-term liquid industrial 
and hazardous waste facilities, the consult- 
ant’s report is expected in 1980, The question 
is, when in 1980? Is it going to be November 
or December of 1980? 

In regard to the Ajax liquid industrial 
waste treatment plant and what it will handle, 
I am wondering who is correct. The minister 
has said publicly, “The 35,000 gallons of 
2,4,5-T will be disposed of at a permanent 
liquid industrial waste treatment plant.” Is 
the minister thinking of Ajax? If he is, the 
proponents of the Ajax project have stated to 
the Environmental Assessment Board that no 
pesticides would be treated at that proposed 
plant. If the minister is thinking of Ajax, 
that is certainly directly opposite to the in- 
formation being given to the board. If not, 
where will these pesticides go? 

Annex 12, section 3(c) calls for proper 
disposal of pesticides. What specific programs 
does the minister have for dealing with the 
specific requirement in annex 12 of the 1978 
water quality agreement? In short, the agree- 
ment calls for “the identification of emissions 
of persistent toxic substances by January 
1982, the assessing of the total input of toxic 
substances into the Great Lakes system and 
the undertaking of programs for disposal of 
hazardous materials.” It says this should be 
done by 1980. 

It is obvious to me that the disposal prob- 
lem, including that of pesticides, is not go- 
ing to be dealt with within the time frame 
mentioned. I would like the minister’s res- 
ponse to this. 

This leads me into the final area with 
which I want to deal at the moment, It con- 
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cerns the funding of citizens before the En- 
vironmental Assessment Board. 

The minister made a statement on April 
17 in the House, and I have to tell you I 
read that thing over four or five times and 
could not understand it. I put it down to my 
advancing age until I found out, by accident 
actually, that the lawyer for the ministry 
at the hearing in Ajax, who was asked to 
read this statement, did not understand it 
either. Neither did the chairman of the 
assessment board hearing. He could not 
understand it. He decided to study it and 
come back the next day. I have the exact 
transcript of that day. 

On April 22, he said in part: “It,” meaning 
the board, “has concluded that the minister’s 
statement merely confirms what is the board’s 
statutory authority at the present time. It 
neither enlarges it nor makes it any differ- 
ent. Under the existing legislation, the board 
has the authority to obtain further informa- 
tion, particularly if it feels there is a conflict 
in the information it has been provided at the 
hearing. It has full authority to do that on its 
own—to lead evidence and to offer that wit- 
ness for further cross-examination.” 

I do not know what the minister means 
by new funding arrangements. I would like 
the minister to describe to us in detail what 
the new funding arrangements to be put in 
place are, as indicated by his April 17 state- 
ment. We just do not know. The Environ- 
mental Assessment Board has ‘always had the 
authority to call expert witnesses at its own 
discretion and have them paid for. Such ex- 
pert witnesses, when called by the board, 
would be led ‘and cross-examined, first by the 
board’s legal counsel, and then it would go 
on from there. Such witnesses are generally 
called by the board in instances where the 
board finds contradictory testimonies before 
it. 

The citizens in Ajax lare asking for funding 
assistanc2 to enable them to call expert wit- 
nesses and to hire technical consultants of 
their own who could plead their case before 
the board. This is the same arrangement that 
the Ministry of the Environment has with 
the applicant of this proposal, namely the 
regional municipality of Durham. 

I suggest to the minister that there is an 
injustice being done here. I think that the 
ministry is financing the applicant to the 
tune of $170,000 for consulting fees and 
possibly $100,000 for legal fees; yet the citi- 
zens of Ajax have to do their own fund-raising. 
Actually, they have done very well at it, I 
understand that a delegation from Ajax came 
in to meet the minister and the Premier (Mr. 


Davis) and to ask them for financial support 
from the government. I gather that the min- 
ister’s April 17 statement was the response, 

I would urge the minister to clarify the 
matter. I do not think we should play with 
the issue any longer. Simply give them an 
outright grant. It is simple: no fuss, no muss. 
We would avoid all these complicated state- 
ments that no one, apparently, can under- 
stand. I do not think it does the ministry’s 
image any good. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: A blank cheque to every 
citizens’ group? Expand on that. 

Mr. Gaunt: No. I think there are criteria 
that the ministry could develop to assist 
groups of this nature. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But here is an oppor- 
tunity for you to give me that. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am talking in general terms. 
This is my leadoff, If you want me to do it 
under the appropriate vote I will do it. Okay? — 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You will have the terms | 


of reference? 

Mr. Gaunt: I do not do your work for 
you. Do you want to give me your legal 
counsel so we can draw up the terms of 
reference? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, but you know my 
position. I would like to know yours. 

Mr. Gaunt: I would be glad to give it to 
you. If you want to give me your legal 
counsel, I will draw them up. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: 
funds, you know. 

Mr. Gaunt: We have some, but not as 
many as you have. So I leave it at that. But 


You have resource 


I suggest to the minister that it is an im- | 
portant area and one to which he should 
give further consideration, because I do not 
think his statement of April 17 advances the — 


cause in any way. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I have also | 


read the Decimia public opinion poll which, 
as my colleague the member for Huron- 
Bruce said, was paid for by the taxpayers, 
but provided a lot of rather revealing infor- 


mation about the Ministry of the Environ- | 


ment. It did reveal that of the 991 Ontario 
residents interviewed, 74 per cent said pro- 
tecting the environment was a very serious 
issue. An overwhelming majority saw gov- 


ernments as having the responsibility for | 
stopping pollution, but 81 per cent said the 


polluters should pay. These are points of 


which I think the minister should take very | 


careful note. 
11:20 a.m. 
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agreed that provincial environmental 
tion is not tough enough. 


we certainly see the 


' When asked to rate their attitudes to 
/ various statements, a significant number 
agreed strongly that the provincial Ministry 
of the Environment is far too soft on com- 
»panies that pollute. They also strongly 
legisla- 
' I think we can cite a good many chapters 
and verses on both of those things. If we 
‘look back at Dow Chemical or Reed Paper, 
| failure to be tough. 
‘Certainly, we can see great gaps in our 
‘environmental legislation, particularly the 





absence of any opportunity for people to 


,obtain standing before the 


courts in order to 
protect their environment through legal pro- 
cesses, unless they can show a direct pecu- 


iniary interest in a particular instance of 


environmental degradation. 

| The findings of the Decima public opinion 
poll seem rather at variance with the speech 
fom the throne, in which the government 
boasted that Ontario has “one of the tough- 
est environmental protection programs in 
North America.” If the words that are in the 
throne speech could be believed, that might 
de good public relations. But it is hard to 
egard as tough a program which is still 
etting almost 40 per cent of our liquid in- 
lustrial waste go into landfill. There is no set 
arget date for phasing out this highly inap- 
sropriate way of disposing of liquid wastes, 
many of which are toxic. 

It is not a tough program when it lets 
nost of the private sector and large areas of 
he ‘public sector escape environmental 
ssessment. It is not a tough program 
then it relies mainly on guidelines rather 
tan mandatory standards. In many cases, 
uch as that of asbestos, the guidelines date 
ack many years and are likely to be out of 
ate and not in line with modern research, 
We still have no method of disposing of 
CBs in this province, nor do we know how 
p destroy the pesticide 2,4,5-T which con- 
dns a form of deadly dioxin. Certainly, a 
ugh ministry would not have contemplated 
‘Sposing of it by spraying it into the Ontario 
“mosphere. 

Is it being tough to leave the regulation of 
‘avel pits and quarries largely to the Minlis- 
7 of Natural Resources, letting them decide 
hether the environment is being disturbed 
’ the activities? As a result of their super- 
sion, many who reside in the vicinity of 
its and quarries have had their lives made 
‘bearable by noisy, round-the-clock opera- 
‘ns, noisy trucking, dust and other nui- 


i ° 
‘aces. I draw the minister’s attention par- 


‘ularly to the Beachville situation in his 
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own riding, las a case in point. It seems to 
me that the Ministry of the Environment 
must take more responsibility for super- 
vising the environmental effects of pit and 
quarry operation. 

I ask, is it being tough to let the Toronto 
Harbour Commission go ahead with dredg- 
ing operations in the Keating Channel with- 
out an environmental assessment, when the 
need for the dredging has not been clearly 
established? Ministry officials have reported 
that the Toronto Harbour Commission’s 
practices in past operations violated water 
quality regulations. Also, there are doubts 
about the chosen disposal site for the sludge, 
and about the engineering plans, 

I understand that both the Ministry of the 
Environment and Environment Canada have 
said that the undisturbed silt in the Keating 
Channel does not pose an environmental cr 
flooding problem, So why rush ahead’ before 
looking at the problem and assessing it? 

I think ian assessment is particularly called 
for because the Toronto Island water intakes 
for part of Metro Toronto’s water supply are 
fairly close to the area where the sludges 
will be deposited. These sludges, I under- 
stand, contain some very toxic metals, 

It also seems highly questionable to de- 
posit toxic sludges adjacent to the Leslie 
Street spit, which is basically both a recrea- 
tional and an environmentally sensitive area. 
People may be fishing iand swimming in that 
area. 

I would like to ask if the ministry has offi- 
cially authorized this dredging for this spring 
and summer. If it has, will the minister put 
a stop order on it, in the light of these points 
raised by myself and others in the last few 
days, until he is sure that his water quality 
objectives will not be violated, that fish habi- 
tats will not be disturbed, and that the 
method and place of disposal will not allow 
the escape of these toxic metals into lake 
water used for either drinking or recreational 
purposes? 

I think, however, that the greatest weak- 
ness of the ministry is undoubtedly the fail- 
ure to take vigorous action against the major 
causes of acid rain. The minister’s proposed 
new control order on Inco is little more than 
an acceptance of their current level of emis- 
sions. In your own brief on the Inco control 
order dated may 1980, you state that emis- 
sions in 1980 are up to 2,623 tons per day, 
whereas the control order will allow 2,500 
tons per day for the next two years. I pre- 
sume when the report says “up to 2,623,” 
that the average is probably somewhat below 
that figure of 2,623. Thus, the proposed 
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control order does little more than authorize 
what is going on now under Inco’s present 
production levels. It will still allow the com- 
pany to spew out over 900,000 tons per an- 
num if it operates seven days a week— 
900,000 tons per annum of sulphur dioxide 
until the middle of 1983. 

Moreover, the minister is still letting On- 
tario Hydro operate coal-fired plants around. 
the province without requiring them to in- 
stall scrubbers or other pollution abatement 
devices. Five plants, namely Nanticoke, 
Lambton, Lakeview, Lennox and the R.L. 
Hearn plant, produce a total of almost 
500,000 tons of sulphur dioxide per annum. 
The proposed 400-megawatt plant at Atiko- 
kan will add a further 9,900 tons per annum 
in a particularly sensitive area. How can 
Canada put pressure on the US authorities to 
control the emissions from their coal-fired 
plants if we are not putting control orders 
on our own electrical generating plants? 

I would like to ask the minister if he has 
obtained from Hydro a cost estimate and 
feasibility study for installing scrubbers and 
other abatement measures to reduce substan- 
tially the SO, and NOx emissions from 
these plants? If so, will he table these cost 
estimates and studies for this committee? If 
not, will he place on Hydro a control order 
or a requirement to produce such cost esti- 
mates and studies for the coal-fired plants, 
including the proposed one at Atikokan? 
Only by this sort of action can we make our 
position before the United States credible, in 
that it would indicate that we are concerned 


about the emissions from our coal-fired 
plants. 
11:30 am. 


It is hard to understand why you are so 
timid about Hydro, Mr. Minister. Nanticoke 
is the second largest source of sulphur dioxide 
in Ontario, and the largest source of nitrogen 
oxide. Darlington is still exempt from en- 
vironmental assessment, even though the con- 
struction has been postponed for at least 18 
months to two years. 

I do not believe that the minister has ever 
publicly responded to Hydro’s submission to 
the Porter Royal Commission on Electric 
Power Planning. In their brief, presented in 
April 1979, they argue that Hydro should 
be relieved of the environmental assessment 
process because of their obligation to review 
overall energy policy repeatedly. 

They suggest an amendment to the En- 
vironmental Assessment Act “to ensure con- 
sistency with energy policy.” This proposal 
is Clearly directed at the provisions in the 


act which require a proponent to show need 
for a project, alternative ways of proceeding 
with it or possible alternatives to the project 
itself. 

Earlier, in December 1978, the ministry's 
own brief to the Porter commission made a 
strong case for full environmental assessment 
for Hydro projects. Will the minister now 


publicly back up that statement, or comment 


on Hydro’s proposal that they should be re- 


lieved of the obligation to undertake environ- 
mental assessment? 


If he is so committed to the policy in the 


ministry’s brief, will he show his conviction | 


by now removing the exemption on Darling- 


ton, especially since this was recommended | 


by the environmental assessment’s steering | 
committee under Dr. Donald Chant? 





Getting back to the Inco control order, I | 


want to talk particularly about the proposed 
public meetings to take place before the 
order is finalized. In his press release an- 
nouncing the proposed order, the minister — 
said there would be opportunities for public | 
scrutiny ‘and comment, I say the public scru- | 
tiny he is now proposing is a public sham. 

The ministry’s press release announcing 
the dates of the public meetings is dated 
just eight days before the deadline for briefs. 
It was not tabled in the House, so MPPs, 
who should have been able to alert their con- | 
stituents, did not receive it until several days 
later, if at all. 

The public information sessions at which 
the ministry officials will answer questions— 
and I understand Inco will also answer ques- 
tions about the proposal—are to be held after | 
the deadline for briefs. In fact, they are to be | 
held just two days before the public meetings. 

Advertisements about the meetings were | 
placed only in the northern press, despite 
the fact that the minister had refused my | 
request in the Legislature that hearings be 
held both in Sudbury and in the Muskokas 
and Toronto. He had replied that he ex- | 
pected people from southern Ontario to travel 
to Sudbury for the hearings, but he gave: 
no notification in the press of the time and 
place and the deadlines for briefs. 

Pollution Probe informs me that it received | 
notice of the hearings only from a_ contact. 
in Sudbury on Monday of this week. They’ 
have since received— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: There were press Te- | 
leases. There were press reports, There were | 
both. 

Ms. Bryden: But their first notice was on 
Monday, from a Sudbury contact. They have’ 
since received notices in the mail, It gives 
them only a day or two to prepare a brief. 
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_ The Canadian Environmental Law Associa- 
_tion informs me that it received a letter this 
‘morning dated May 21, sent from the Gees 
bury branch of the ministry. They have one 
day to prepare their brief and get it up to 
‘Sudbury by Friday. I do not know whether 
'the mails will accommodate them on that. 
_ It is recognized that a significant propor- 
tion of the acid rain falling— 

__ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Can I ask one question? 
Do you think that people and organizations 
who are very interested in this would not 
have followed the discussion on that? It was 
ja pretty well publicized concept. Would 
jthey not be well aware that we were talking 
about meetings in early June? I would think 
‘maybe a private citizen might not have 
read every word on the thing, but I cannot 
‘imagine—as an illustration, to use your point 
—that CELA would not be well aware that 
those meetings were going to be held in 
k 
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jearly June. 


Ms. Bryden: I think everybody expects an 
official notice of the exact time. As a matter 
Nof fact, in the House you said June 5, or 
something, but actually it did not turn out 
to be June 5, it turned out to be June 4. 

_ Most citizens and organizations wait for 
an official notification of the terms, the dead- 
lines and so on before they decide whether 
‘‘o prepare a brief. They often have to have 
‘meetings to prepare their responses. I think 
| 





this is just making it a complete sham if the 
sitizens ‘have no time to prepare briefs or to 
‘urange to get to Sudbury. There are all sorts 
o£ problems involved with having the meet- 
ng only in Sudbury. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: What worries me is that 
n the same breath you are saying we are 
‘rocrastinating and doing all these things, 
nd then when we try to do something you 
ay we should take a lot more time to do 
= We get it in the neck both ways. If we 
elay it several times, the argument is, “Get 
n with it.” If we try to do it quickly, then 
ere is not enough time. Either way, we get 
ae criticism. I can understand the logic and 
ae value of that criticism, but— 

_Ms. Gigantes: Do it quickly, but let people 
now how you are doing it. 

Ms. Bryden: We have been asking for a 
‘vision of the Inco order for a couple of 
ears, ever since it was issued. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: So you are not really 
wght by surprise. You will not have this 
soblem, but others might. 

\Mr. Mackenzie: People cannot get off 
ork on a week’s notice, they have to make 
rangements to attend such a meeting. 

| 
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Hon, Mr. Parrott: That is the reason we 
are having it in Sudbury. I think it is im- 
portant that the people there who are very 
knowledgeable and informed have that 
opportunity. If you are going to break the 
principle, I think you would want all of the 
meetings in Toronto, and all the other areas. 
All of the people in Ontario are interested 
in a variety of subjects, and you could use 
the same logic to have the meetings here, 
whether the subject is acid rain, industrial 
wastes or a dozen and one odd subjects that 
would be of interest to a cross-section of 


people. So you would spend all your time 
here, 


Ms. Bryden: It is recognized that a very 
significant proportion of the acid rain is fall- 
ing in the sensitive Muskoka-Haliburton 
area, where the lakes are not well buffered, 
and that while the new studies may show a 
lot of it is not coming from Inco but from 
the south, your studies do not show whether 
some of it may be coming from Nanticoke 
or from Canadian southern sources. So it is 
not entirely an international question. 

But as to what is coming from Inco, in- 
cluding these nickel and copper metal emis- 
sions, the people in Muskoka should have 
the ‘opportunity to see that the order is as 
tough as it can be to stop those emissions, 
Should they not? 

Actually, the plume from the superstack at 
Sudbury has been tracked as far south as 
Toronto. I think the people in Toronto also 
have a concern. We all have a concern be- 
cause of the effect of acid rain on our tourist 
industry, our recreational industry, and our 
forests. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: As a matter of genuine 
interest, have you any reference—and per- 
haps my ministry has, I do not know, this 
is a question I ask you on a personal basis 
because I know the amount of reading you 
have done—have you seen those similar kinds 
of studies for other plumes and sources? In 
your research, have you seen the kind of 
detailed, event study—that is, a storm pat- 
tern, being considered as an event? Have 
you seen other people do research on where 
they think plumes are going, or where 
storms are depositing emissions? Have you 
seen that, as you have researched the sub- 
jectP I have not, but that does not mean 
they are not around. 

11:40 a.m. 


Ms. Bryden: There are these reported 
studies from the federal government which 
are not going to be released, I gather, until 
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the middle of June, which have different 
ficures from the ministry’s figures. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I meant from a source 
in Ohio, or in New York, or in—does Sweden 
do this kind of tracking? Obviously, we do 
not think that has much impact on us here, 
but I am saying, have other countries, other 
societies— 

Ms. Gigantes: You know they do not? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, I do not. 

Ms. Gigantes: Why are you asking a 
rhetorical question? 

Ms. Bryden: Certainly, Sweden knows that 
it does not come from Sweden. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am not asking a rhe- 
torical question. I am saying that I have not 
seen that; have you in your research? It was 
not a rhetorical question. I was just plain 
interested in whether other people have done 
these events. I do not know. You can ask 
my staff if they know. They may very well 
know. I do not know. I have not seen them. 

Ms. Bryden: The point I think we can 
make is that there is still need for further 
investigation, particularly in the light of 
the difference between the ministry’s figures 
issued yesterday and the figures reported 
from the federal studies as to the impact, 
even on the Muskoka area. Also, the figures 
issued’ yesterday do not tell us about dry 
depositions, which can be a large factor in 
the deterioriation of the Muskoka-Haliburton 
lakes, This is something that the citizens of 
that area perhaps would like to question; 
that is, whether the control order is con- 
trolling the dry depositions as well. 

The reports tabled yesterday on the emis- 
sions from Sudbury did point out that there 
was serious nickel and copper pollution in 
the lakes around Sudbury, directly attribu- 
table to Inco. We do not know how much 
of this is moving farther afield. There is a 
table in one of the reports showing that 
about one half of it is deposited within 50 
kilometres of Sudbury. But where is the 
other half going? 

This same table, which is on page 37 of 
the report titled An Analysis of the Impact 
of Inco Emissions on Precipitation Quality 
in the Sudbury Area, does show that of the 
wet deposition of sulphur coming out of the 
stack, only 0.9 per cent is removed within 
50 kilometres of its emission. This means the 
other 99.1 per cent is being spread some- 
where on the North American continent. 
We do not know how much of it is going 
to Muskoka. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I agree. There is no 
doubt about that. That is absolutely true. 


It is also equally true, as we said in the 
small exchange with the member for Huron- 
Bruce, that the other sources are doing the 
same thing. So it seems to lead to the logical 
conclusion that each becomes 100 per cent 
responsible for its share. We zero in on only 
one or two sources. I just want us to look 
continually at the broad picture as well as 
at the narrow picture. I think that is good 
thinking, and is important as we try to 
address the problem. 

If what the member for Beaches-Wood- 
bine said is true about Inco—and it abso- 
lutely is; do not argue that with us this 
afternoon—it is also equally true of other 
point sources, as I think the honourable 
member would agree. 


Ms. Bryden: I was mentioning the Hydro 
coal-fired plants as other point sources that 
are second in importance— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But that leads us to 
those total emissions figures which have a 
ratio of 7:1—Ontario versus the US. We 
must look at those figures as part of our 
concern and interest in the way we address 
the problem. 

We must look at both the individual prob- 
lems wherever there are source emissions as 
well as at the co-activity of those sources. 


Ms. Bryden: Agreed. But we are not go- 
ing to stop lakes from dying if we keep on 
saying that Inco is only part of the problem, 
and we are not as tough as. we can be on 
Inco. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I agree that we have to 

e as tough as we can be on Inco. But I 
hope you would also agree that if we were 
infinitely tough on Inco and got the emis- 
sions to zero, we would not obtain the impact 
on our lakes that you expect. It is no defence 
of Inco, not at all. It should never be con- 
strued as that. But I think the basic fact re- 
mains: you can put Inco to zero, and if that 
is all we do, then we do not save our lakes. 


Ms. Bryden: I cannot accept that, because 
those studies of what happened during the 
strike do not cover the dry depositions, and 
they do not cover the entire picture. | 


Elon. Mr. Parrott: You cannot accept that? 
1 think that is an important point we are 
talking on right now. You say if we had 
Inco to zero, we would have our lakes. | 

Mr. Mackenzie: Surely you do not do any- 
thing in isolation, Mr. Minister. If you take 
positive action that means something at Inco; 
you are going to start the ball rolling on 
some of the other points as well, which you 


are going to get at and address. What yot 





are talking about is the overall picture, but 
| you have to start with these obvious polluters. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I agree, and that is 
what is happening. That is exactly what is 
happening. But I think it is important that 
we realize two things. We must address 
Inco, there is no arguing about that, but we 
cannot address it and hope for success if 
that is the only thing that is done on our 
North American continent, I would hope you 
and I could agree on that. 


Ms. Bryden: I agree that we are more 
likely to get some action from the rest of the 
continent on other point sources if we appear 
to be working on our two main projects, . 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is a quite different 
_ thing. I do not think you can prove that. You 
surely cannot prove that. That really is out 
in left field. The reverse is true. The scarey 
_thing about this is that the other emissions 
| are going up and going up drastically. That 
) is what is scarey. 

Ms. Bryden: But your credibility and your 
bargaining power is weaker if you are not 
_doing what you can do on your own point 
_ sources, 


_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think that, in every- 
one’s terms of reference—and I am obviously 
biased, I am prepared to accept that—the 
' statements of the last few weeks by the 
federal House and from Vermont have not 
| supported the idea that our bargaining posi- 
a has heen weakened. Indeed, the abso- 
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lute opposite is suggested; our bargaining 
position has been significantly strengthened. 
Mr, Mackenzie: I think you are adding to 
pollution ‘by initiating smoke screens, ‘Mr. 
Minister. 
_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is how you would 
‘see it, and it does not happen to be true. 
i mean, it is good stuff, but we also have 
|to deal with reality. 
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| 
» Mr. Mackenzie: That is exactly what we 
are trying to do, 

__ Ms. Bryden: Getting back to the hearings, 
by refusing hearings in southern Ontario you 
are telling a great many people whose en- 
vironment may be degraded by the Inco 
‘emissions that they really have no say in the 
standards proposed in the control order. This 
‘includes cottage owners, tourist operators, 
forest operators all kinds of people and 
generally people who just enjoy the recrea- 
jional facilities of southern Ontario. You are 
denying them the opportunity to have any 
say in that control order, 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. 
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Ms. Bryden: How can they, without even 
having had a newspaper notice, have any say 
in those— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Direct communications, 
You know that is not the only place the 
voice can be heard. That is one. 


Ms. Bryden: But they have no oppor- 
tunity to see the plans, to see the control 
order, except by going to your office here in 
Toronto. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Anybody who wants it 
can get that draft. We will be glad to send 
it to them, and have done so. We will be 
glad to hear submissions, and we do. 


Ms. Bryden: But there is no time as far 
as I can see. On the subject of the time ele- 
ment, I cannot really see that the urgency 
is there because, as I have pointed out, the 
emission levels that you are proposing in the 
order for the first two years are almost the 
Same as what Inco is now putting out. It 
does, therefore, give us time to have proper 
hearings and perhaps to improve this order 
with regard to the things that are omitted 
from it, such as the deposits of copper and 
nickel metals—the emissions of copper and 
nickel which are causing concern both to 
the public and to the ministry, or so I gather 
from your statement. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: One thing I would say, 
and I think Mr. Bidell puts it very clearly: 
No brief will be turned down if it does not 
hit that deadline. 


Ms. Bryden: But you will not make any 
commitment to have a hearing somewhere 
in southern Ontario afterwards? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are going to be in 
other places. I am going to Muskoka to hear 
the concerns and discuss the problems with 
them, not on this specific control order, but 
on the total concerns of precipitation. We 
have been a lot of places. So (a) they can 
submit briefs, and (b) there will not be this 
formal kind of hearings relative only to one 
issue. We will have hearings and we will 
have meetings and we will receive delega- 
tions on a continuous basis. 


11:50 a.m. 


Ms. Bryden: But you have said that the 
control order process is something which you 
are opening up to the public so that they 
can have some say in what goes into a con- 
trol order. You are not giving the people of 
southern Ontario, Toronto and Muskoka any 
opportunity to discuss that control order be- 
cause they will not have the information 
meetings, they will not have the order in 
front of them— 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: Are you now asking me 
to have meetings all over Ontario on all con- 
trol orders? 


Ms. Bryden: No. I am asking you, on this 
particular one which affects a great many 
people, to have a meeting somewhere in the 
Muskoka-Haliburton area and in Toronto, to 
cover a large number of people in southern 
Ontario who are affected and who are con- 
cerned. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Think of the great 
amount of interest in pulp and paper industry 
control orders. That would be equally true. 
I think the member for Huron-Bruce made 
the case that control orders in the pulp and 
paper industry were one of the major con- 
cerns of people. That would lead us to be- 
lieve that we should have those kinds of 
hearings duplicated many times throughout 
the province. I do not think the honourable 
member separated pulp and paper control 
orders from the Inco order as not being of 
as serious magnitude. So if you do it for one 
you logically do it for all. 


Ms. Bryden: I do not think any problem 
is of more widespread concern than acid 
rain, and possibly no problem has more effect 
on their future lifestyles and incomes. It is, 
generally, whether they have a lake system 
left. You have to start somewhere. I do not 
really think we have proper public hearings 
on control orders in the locality where they 
are situated. We just have public meetings, 
which are not really hearings. 

Certainly, those are my feelings about the 
Inco order. I really would like to see the 
minister reconsider his position on not having 
any hearings at all in southern Ontario. I 
do not think he will convince people that 
he is really interested in the input on that 
particular control order without such meet- 
ings. 

Some of the other topics on which I hope 
we will spend considerable time have been 
mentioned by my colleague from Huron- 
Bruce. Other topics on which I would like 
us to spend considerable time are: the ques- 
tion of liquid industrial waste, on which we 
agreed to have a special sitting, and the 
question of the abandoned dump sites which 
were located last summer by the students. 

I have heard no program for doing fur- 
ther research on what is in some of those 
dump sites, even those for which there 
appear to be records indicating that liquid 
industrial wastes or toxic substances were 
deposited in them. I see nothing in the 
ministry's summer employment program, as 
outlined in Experience 80, to indicate that 


students will be employed on that particular 
project this summer. I would like to know 
what plans are underway for finding out if 
we have any Love Canals in Ontario. We 
have certainly seen the long-term effects of 
the Love Canal across the border in New York. 
I think it is very important that we get on 
with locating our abandoned dump sites. 

I would like to get an updated report on 
where we are on the perpetual care pro- 
posal. There was a task force set up a year 
ago which produced a report in August 
1979. We have heard nothing about it since. 
We have seen no legislation. What is hap- 
pening to closed landfill sites right now? 
What protection tis there for third parties if 
they encounter hazards from closed sites? Is 
it still possible to build housing on an aban- 
doned site? Is the minister monitoring them 
to prevent that sort of thing from hap- 
pening? 

The member for Huron-Bruce particularly 
mentioned the hearings that are going on for 
the two solidification plants in the Ajax in- 
dustrial or liquid waste plant. He pointed 


out that in these cases the minister appears 
so lanxious to get them accepted that he is 


becoming in effect a proponent on_ these 


proposals. In the case of the solidification | 
plants, he is prepared to put up to $100,000 
into the company’s costs if they lose the 


application, but he is not prepared to do 
anything for the citizens who wish to oppose 
the application or to ask for other facts to be 
brought out. 

In the case of the Ajax plant, he is putting 
up $160,000 for the regional municipality of 


Durham to make its case before the En- | 


vironmental Assessment Board, but he still 


stonewalls on making any sort of grant to- 
citizens’ groups for their research and briefs 
to these environmental hearings. They have | 
to dig up the money from voluntary contri- | 
butions and cannot deduct their costs from | 


income tax or from future charges for the 
service, aS a company can. 
I find that even your recent announcement 


that you were formalizing the provisions of | 
funds for expert witnesses turned out to be a 


snare and a delusion. We learned that the 
decision on who is to be called is still entirely | 
at the discretion of the Environmental! Assess- | 
ment Board, and that there is no appeal from 
their decision. Also, the witnesses whom they | 
decide to call still remain their witnesses, that | 
is, the witnesses of the board and not of the’ 
group requesting them. As a result, the 
board’s lawyer is the person who leads them: 
through the examination and the group can) 
only cross-examine. : 
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_ This is not really giving any substantial 
_ assistance to the citizens’ groups who wish 
to present alternative points of view and to 
_ see that all points of view are adequately 
_ presented. 

I submit that you will not get public 
acceptance for environmental hearings if the 
citizens feel the hearings are stacked against 
them because of gross inequities in the re- 
sources of the groups appearing. I cannot 
_ agree with the minister’s statement in a 
recent letter to me that: 

“The ministry already acts on behalf of 
_ such groups by applying considerable re- 
' sources to ensuring the full disclosure of 
| information during the hearing’s process. 
_ The government is thus acting for and on 
behalf of the people, so that they may have 
_ access to complete details, and I am not 
' prepared to make further public funding 
_ available.” 

_ I do not think you can convince citizens 
' that the ministry that has made the control 
_order is acting on behalf of the citizens’ 
/group. Neither should it be acting on behalf 
of the proponent. The citizens’ groups want 
,the opportunity for an independent appraisal 
_of both the proponent’s case and the proposed 
,order, and I think that is the only way you 
sare going to get any sort of acceptance for 
location of these facilities: that is, after ade- 
,quate hearings and adequate environmental 
assessment for all of them. We still do not 
have the Ajax hearing under the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act. It is only under the 
Environmental Protection Act, which is nar- 
rower in its terms of reference. It does not 
allow for the examination of alternative sites 
iand things like that. 

, The minister goes around the province say- 
ing nobody wants a waste site in his own 
backyard. That may be true, but people cer- 
tainly do not want it if they do not feel that 
they are being told the entire story as to 
the risks, what is going into the site, and 
what precautions are being taken to mitigate 
any deleterious environmental effects. They 
certainly also want to be assured that the 
ninister will enforce any terms he places on 
che person who in any event, does get a 
jicence for a waste disposal site. Another 
reat weakness of the ministry is that they 
lave not convinced people they are a strong 
enforcer, particularly on landfill sites and 
vhat goes into them. 

2 noon 

I recall that the people in Harwich feel 
aat the site there has not been monitored 
T supervised the way it should be, and the 
eople fighting the Genoa site up near Owen 
| 
| 
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Sound also feel the ministry's record of en- 
forcement on the site that is now being used 
by the city of Owen Sound is not adequate. 
Therefore, they are not prepared to accept 
any new proposals or terms until they are 
convinced that the enforcement pactices of 
the ministy are greatly strengthened, 

I have one or two requests for informa- 
tion. I would like to say that recycling is a 
topic that has had very short shrift in these 
estimates in past years, mainly because it 
was usually the last vote. This time we have 
allotted one full session of two and a half 
hours to it, but because we have had so little 
discussion of it in the past, I would like to 
request certain pieces of information to be 
tabled with the committee ahead of time so 
we can have a more meaningful discussion of 
the whole question of recycling and waste 
management. 

As we all know, the ministry tells the 
school kids that there are four Rs to pro- 
tecting the environment. The first and most 
important is to reduce waste. The other three 
are reuse of waste, reclamation of wastes 
where possible, and recycling of wastes, 

I would like the minister to provide us 
with the following pieces of information to 
speed up the deliberations when we get to 
the subject: 

1, What per cent of solid waste is being 
recycled or reclaimed in Ontario, where is 
this being done and by what facilities? 

2. What per cent of solid waste is being 
converted into energy in Ontario, and where 
is this being done? 

3. What quantities of Metro Toronto’s 
solid waste are being handled at the Downs- 
view recycling plant? What per cent is being 
recycled or reclaimed and what per cent is 
simply being transferred to landfill sites? 
What landfill sites are being used and what 
is their expected lifetime? 

4, Could we have a financial statement 
for the Downsview plant, showing the fees 
charged, revenue received, costs of opera- 
tion, and profit or loss for the most recent 
years? 

I would like one other piece of informa- 
tion. I notice the update of the hazardous 
substances list and handbook was promised 
a year ago to this committee for March 1980. 
Is that handbook and list available yet? 

I would also like to point out that under 
standing order 33(b), before the consideration 
of the minister’s estimates, the statutory 
annual report of the ministry for the imme- 
diate past reporting period shall be presented 
to the House, unless reasons are given to 
the House for noncompliance. I don’t be- 
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lieve that has been done. My recollection is 
that the annual report for last year came in 
about six months after the estimates, so I 
hope we can— 

Mr. Gaunt: December. 


Ms. Bryden: The estimates were in the 
fall, so it was not that far back, but we did 
not draw attention to standing order 33(b) 
last time. 

Just to sum up, I feel the minister is still 
operating on window-dressing legislation 
without strong enforcement and without 
strong control orders and action to make the 
polluters pay. If he continues in this way we 
may need what was suggested in this morn- 
ing’s Globe and Mail by Professor Paul Aird, 
namely, an environment ombudsman. 

I think the present Ombudsman does have 
jurisdiction in cases where the ministry does 
not carry out the law, but I think Professor 
Aird had a much broader role in mind for 
somebody who would see that our environ- 
ment was protected. 

It may be that we should consider such 
a proposal anyway, but we also do need an 
opportunity for citizens to use the courts to 
protect their environment. The minister has 
still done nothing to carry out the promise of 
his predecessor, the Honourable George Kerr 
—J think it was in 1976—to bring in legisla- 
tion ‘providing for class actions and other 
amendments to the legislation which would 
give citizens standing in the courts on envi- 
ronmental matters where their own pecuniary 
interest was not necessarily involved directly. 

I believe that when Bill 185 came up 
last year the minister did not vote for it. I 
hope he will have changed his mind on that 
by now. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I have made fairly com- 
prehensive notes here. I don’t know how 
much time it will take, Mr. Chairman; I 
don’t think I will need to answer all of them 
at this time. 

As an overall comment to both the open- 
ing statements, what I find is a complete 
lack of any comparisons with other jurisdic- 
tions in Canada, except where it is very con- 
venient to do so. 

For instance, the Decima report was quo- 
ted at length, and it very clearly says that 
the people of this province think our environ- 
ment is good. I agree with them; it is good. 
I also believe it is improving, and I think I 
can illustrate that point time and time again. 
Our environment is good and it is improving. 

The air quality index is an illustration. If 
you study what has happened in the last 

seven years or so, and that index is now an 
everyday occurrence, you will find it very 


clearly indicates the quality of our air in this 
province is improving. | 

That is the kind of thing I would like you 
to address on occasion, because I think it is 
easy to forget the progress as we dwell on the 
things we have yet to do. I admit there are 
things yet to do. But I do become discouraged 
on occasion. I think it is unfortunate that 


we in this Legislature do not spend more 


time on the accomplishments, I guess it never 
will be that way. That is not the way the 
system functions. But I must, on occasion; 
step back and look and bring to your atten- 
tion the improvements that have occurred. | 

Another illustration of that point is the 
significant improvements in the quality of the 
Great Lakes that have occurred in the lasi 
10 years. I don’t think anybody argues witl 
that. Fish species are returning there, anc 
isn’t it marvellous that they are? 

While it is fair game to put on the recor¢ 
what is yet to be done, I think it is equally 
fair game to take ia perspective that says wi 
do have a good environment, I bring tha 
from the Decima report. Fortunately for al, 
of us, we know it is improving. 
12:10 p.m. 
One of the things that continually bother 
all of us is this comparison between guide 


lines and standards. It is hard in many place: 





to have the time to make the case. I an 
afraid, particularly when we are compare: 
to the standards in the US, people so fre 
quently forget in putting forward that com 
parison the number of exemptions to th, 
existing plants in the US, Surely that is wha 
it is all about, namely, how we deal wit, 
what is real and what is here today as of) 
posed to what may occur tomorrow or whe 
plants may be on stream tomorrow. 

Our problem is to deal with those that ar 
with us right now. The standards of the Us 
which is their way of going, sound so goo) 
until one looks at the number of exemptior, 
they have put into effect on the existin) 
plants. Let me give an illustration. Yo 
talked about the Great Lakes and variow 
developments in those Great Lakes. Clevi 
land puts in 60 per cent of the phosphorov 
from one source, yet it becomes one loadin, 


Mr. Gaunt: Is that an industrial dischargi 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am talking about tl 
total phosphorous loading. 
Mr. Gaunt: From the city? | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: From that city. We f 
to measure the scope and the size. Leavil 
that aside, I think our guidelines do ha’ 
many advantages and some disadvantage 
The only way to judge guidelines vers: 
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(standards is to look at the true analysis of 
'the performance. On that basis, I think we 
i stack up pretty well. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Can I ask one further 
‘supplementary on Cleveland? Are they im- 
' proving? 

i Hon. Mr. Parrott: I suspect they and we 
are improving. 

_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Do you have a percent- 
,age of what it was 10 years ago, compared 
with what it is today? 

' Hon. Mr. Parrott: My deputy tells me 
Cleveland is not doing very much. 

Mr. Gaunt: I think I mentioned last year 
we do a very good job in terms of sewage 
‘treatment. You may recall it. It is recognized 
‘by the International Joint Commission and 
by those who study the situation that we are 
‘doing a very good job in that aspect. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: But they have some 
advantages in doing their industrial treat- 
ment, because frequently that is put into 
the municipal treatment procedure. Maybe 
“many industries and sites get lumped into 
one. If you do the comparison of one by 
one—and there was a little of that in your 
‘opening statement—then our compliances 
‘don’t look quite so good, because we do it 
‘one by one. They tend to lump a bunch of 
‘them into a municipal sewer, and that is not 
‘a good compliance either. Maybe a whole 
‘bunch gets lumped into that one statistic as 
‘only one versus one of ours. 

I don’t know whether we can make the 

‘case that standards are better or not as good 
‘as guidelines. I think there are values in 
‘both and we should recognize that. If any- 
one thinks that standards are adhered to and 
don’t have many exemptions—and I’m sure 
you know they do—on existing plants, then 
were probably both operating on a very 
similar situation and the standards have far 
less meaning than perhaps in theory they 
should. 
_ Turning to another problem, there is this 
worry for all of us about the effectiveness of 
our courts. You asked for greater fines. 
Nothing would please me more than to 
have higher fines. I have to be a little cau- 
tious here, particularly since my deputy is 
2 lawyer and he understands the finer points 
of law far better than I do. I am not very 
content with how successful we have been 
in the courts. I don’t think that is the fault 
of our legal department or indeed of our 
intent. There is a totally different perspec- 
tive in the judicial world. 

That was probably the greatest concern I 
nad when your leader presented his bill. It 
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put so much emphasis on the courts. Frank- 
ly, the record of what the courts are doing 
is a long way from good. They are not 
Supporting our enforcement procedures to 
the degree I think they should. That is a 
pretty general comment. I had better leave 
it at that or I will be in contempt. But no 
one would like to see more fines and tougher 
results to our prosecution than myself. 


Mr. Gaunt: They provide cookies and milk 
down there, Harry, so you had better be 
careful. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, I know. I had some 
personal experience, where I thought our 
case was extremely well made and we got 
a rather surprising decision on the part of 
the court. I know I am embarrassing you, 
Mr. Deputy. 

I don’t know how far you want me to 
reply to your comments now. I have many 
of them noted. We have Mr. Gaunt’s com- 
ments about acid rain, but we will be com- 
ing to that under another vote. I wil] save 
those comments until then. On toxic sub- 
stances you suggested zero emission. 


Mr. Gaunt: No, I said that was Annex 12. 
I read that. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, I know. On toxic 
substances, I don’t think any of us would 
argue that zero emissions are the objective. 
I would remind you we must have some 
facilities in place to be able to reach that. 
We will talk about facilities as we go along 
in our discussion. 

The funding of citizens’ groups was an- 
other item you raised. 


Mr. Gaunt: Excuse me; before you leave 
that, do you have any answers to the ques- 
tions I posed? I gave my questions away. 
I am working from memory. You have my 
questions. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: All right. Who is doing 
what? How is the inventory being assessed? 
Have we contacted the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation? How is the contract we should have? 
Those are some of the questions that are 
down. When will MacLaren’s second report 
be out? I have Brad Drowley’s name opposite 
that. I thought he would answer that. He is 
out for the moment, but he knew I was go- 
ing to say that. He will deal with those 
specific questions. He made note of them at 
the time you raised them. I made note of 
four or five of them. Brad will have those 
answers as we get to the appropriate vote, 
but we have made note of your questions. 

Both of you talked at length about the 
funding of citizens’ groups. 
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Mr. Gaunt: Will you read that statement 
again, Harry? I want to hear that one more 
time, with feeling. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It had some real value. 
We never said and I don’t think the state- 
ment said, that they did not have the power 
to do so. We admitted that in the statement. 
I don’t have that statement here, but if you 
would like me to get it I will. 

12:20 p.m. 

Mr. Gaunt: I have a copy here. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: May I have it? 

Mr. Gaunt: Do you want it? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 

Mr. Gaunt: Okay. 'My notes are on it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will try to apply my- 
self to those. 

Mr. Gaunt: Do you have difficulty with 
that? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. 


The point was that the board had not been 
using that method very extensively, if at all. 


Mr. Gaunt: But it was available to them. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, it was available to 
them. 


Mr. Gaunt: So the statement does not 
change anything in that respect? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, we did not pretend 
it did. I don’t see anything in there. We 
wanted them to know that the funding for 
that was in place. If we were to achieve this 
we were putting into place these funding 
arrangements. Technically, they were there 
but they were not being used. So we were 
saying as clearly as possible, to our minds at 
least, that we hoped the board would use 
the funding arrangements so that they would 
bring in these witnesses there. They have 
not, 


Ms. Bryden: It 


program. 


sounded like a new 


Mr. Gaunt: I thought it was a new pro- 
gram, That was the impression I had. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t think it says it 
is a brand-new program. 


Ms. Bryden: The funding was added to it. 


Mr. Gaunt: That was the impression that 
I had; let us put it that way. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: They ‘are an independent 
board. You want them independent; so I was 
saying in the public forum that the funding 
was available and I would hope they would 
use it. That is a pretty clear signal. If I were 
to tell them who they would hear, you would 
not want me to have any part of that. You 


would not like me to identify who they could 
use. 


Mr. Gaunt. That isn’t the point. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I suppose that is why 
the statement was less specific than you 
might have liked it. At the same time, had 
I gone to a specific direction then it would 
be seen that I was directing the board in how | 
they should conduct their hearings. Nothing | 
could be further from your desire or mine. 
I wanted them to know the money was there, 
the arrangements were being confirmed and 
ere in place, and they should use that oppor- : 
tunity to have the fullest possible hearing | 
and to get the expert witnesses that are re-_ 
quired. It was that simple. | 

Mr. Gaunt: I think though, Mr. Minister, | 
the point is that the initiative rested with 
the board and still does. | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. ) 

Mr. Gaunt: The initiative, we were hoping, | 
would reside with the citizens’ groups so that 
they could indicate they had an expert wit- 
ness whom they wanted to present testimony. | 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: They would make that. 
case to the board. The group in Ajax, for) 
instance, were told they would make their 
case to the board and the board would make’ 
the decision on the basis of their presenta-_ 
tion of whether that particular witness would 
help the fullness of the hearing. I don’t want | 
to decide that witness is or is not able to. 
do a better job than another witness at that 
particular hearing. That surely should be 
the board’s decision. | 

Mr. Gaunt: So the citizens’ group make: 
their pitch to the board. { 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: For instance, they need. 
a hydrologist and they think Dr. So-and-So 
would be an excellent person to do this.. 


They need it for these reasons. 


Mr. Gaunt: Let us presume the board ac- 
cepts that. Who does the leading? Does the 
board’s solicitor do the leading or does the; 
citizens’ group legal counsel do the leading? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I stand to be corrected,’ 
but I think both are able to examine that wit: 
ness either by leading or by cross-examina-) 
tion. They both have the opportunity. | 

Mr. Gaunt: But I think, from the stand- 
point of equality, the proponent’s legal coun 
sel does the leading when the proponent’, 
expert is on the witness stand. Would it nol 
be equally fair for the citizens’ lawyer to dc) 









a 


a) 


the leading when their expert witness wa‘ 
on the stand? 
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municipality has that opportunity. They have 
a counsel. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am talking about the citizens’ 
group, their legal counsel. 


Hon. Mr, Parrott: I think you forget that 
in that instance the legal counsel of the 
municipality by very definition represents the 
/people of that community. I think that coun- 
cils of Ontario would be a little upset if they 
thought they did not represent the best in- 
iterests of their communities, That is why they 
were elected. They might not want to take 
jthe provincial overview, and therefore a 
council was elected with considerable re- 
sources. If they think the proposal is wrong— 
and you and I know that a lot of easy lobby- 
jmg goes on at the municipal level—and ‘if 
He citizens persuade their elected representa- 
tives and their councils of those municipali- 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think, in this case, the 












then their lawyer 
ould lead the inquiry of the testimony of 
that expert. 

} Mr. Gaunt: Is that not a shade tenuous? 
Councils do make mistakes; sure, philosophi- 
vally they represent their people, but they 
lo make mistakes. 


| Hon. Mr. Parrott: To be honest with you, 
believe that the pressure—the grass-roots 
eel—is very acute in our municipal council. 
Jouncil members are easily accessible to 
jpeir electorate at all times and on all 
ecasions. I can ‘give you chapter and verse, 
ime after time, where I am sure local 
ouncils have felt that they are in opposi- 
on to a proposal and have made their case. 
| What disturbs me a great deal has been 
ut extremely well by Dr. Porter, for as you 
now there is funding of citizen groups there. 
e made it very clear that they were not 
ding that on the basis of an adversary posi- 
on. In his report he talks about funding of 
tizen’s groups, not from an adversary posi- 
on, but according to an inquisitory concept. 
‘have no problems with that. 

‘But you are invariably asking me to fund 
‘oups which are not saying, “We want to 
1ow about it.” With respect, that is not the 
ay it is coming through. Invariably, it is a 
zens’ group which gays: “I do not want 
' Period. Do not confuse me with the facts. 
\do not want it. I do not even want a hear- 
iy? 


lies to take opposition, 





















If there is any doubt on that, let me refer 
u to what are probably two of the classic 
ses right now in front of us: Harwich and 
‘ssissauga. They do not want a hearing. 
ney do not want the project, period. It 
itters not what the hearing might tell them; 
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they just plain do not want it, and facts are 
not important. 


_ Ms. Bryden: If that is an adversary posi- 
tion, it has not been taken into court. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Then there would be 
no end to funding. I do want you to propose 
how to fund groups when they say: “I could 
not care less about the facts. There is no 
way I will ever accept this facility. I do 
not care what the guarantees are. No way, 
under no circumstances, will | accept this.” 
You tell me the value of funding anybody 
who has unconditionally made up his mind 
for or against, 

You see, the board is an independent 
body, it does not represent our ministry. I 
think you have confidence in the board as 
an independent body. They are to look at all 
sides. They now know it is a statement of 
public record—that the funds are available 
to look at all sides. 


Ms. Bryden: They can see only what is 
put before them. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, they can call for 
more. If they are not certain that they have 
had a full. opportunity to address the prob- 
lems, they indeed have the right, through 
our saying in a public way, “We will make 
sure you have the money to do so.” There 
might have been some reluctance on the 
part of the board in the past to spend those 
kind of dollars. There should not be any 
doubt in the minds of these groups that they 
can bring in the witnesses to hear the fullest 
testimony that the board can possibly have. 

That is what I thought the Environmental 
Assessment Board was all about; not to take 
the side of somebody who is for, nor to take 
the side of those who are against. They 
understand their role. People who are un- 
conditionally for or unconditionally against 
come to the board, but the job of that board 
is not to choose between those two—which 
is the better, which is right or which is 
wrong—but to make sure that they have 
satisfied themselves that they have had the 
total witness, the total understanding of that 
proposal. They ‘can then, depending under 
which act it was held, make recommenda- 
tions to the director or make a final 
decision. 

12:30 p.m. 


In my own county of Oxford, I have 
pleaded with these people, on the matter of 
their waste site, to go under the Environ- 
mental Assessment Board process hearing. 


Mr. Gaunt: So you can consider alterna- 
tive sites. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: That’s right; and I can’t 
force them into that. I have gone there and 
pleaded. I will be glad to show you the little 
bit of blood I get on me when I make those 
suggestions. I believe in the environmental 
assessment process unconditionally, as I be- 
lieve in the board and what it does. Basi- 
cally it represents the best interests of the 
people of Ontario without the bias other 
people might have, even our own staff. 

Ms. Bryden: You don’t give funds to 
enable the people who are against to present 
their brief, to do their research and to have 
their lawyers monitoring— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are sending the 
supply funds to those who, regardless of the 
facts, say no, period. They don’t even want to 
hear you. They have gone that far in many 
instances: “Don’t bother us with the hear- 
ing. We’re agin it, period.” 

I want to conclude with one last sentence. 
Mr. Eaton wants to make one comment. 

You said, Ms. Bryden, that I’m so anxious 
to get liquid waste facilities in this province 
that I seem to bend over backwards, and you 
are right; I make no apologies for that 
whatsoever. Nothing in this last year has 
consumed so much time as trying to get 
facilities to treat our liquid industrial waste. 
Not only do I want them, and want them 
now, but I want the best facilities in the 
world for Ontario. I believe we are on the 
road to having those facilities. 

Last year we presented a plan of how we 
could get there—a cradle-to-the-grave con- 
cept. But nobody and no jurisdiction has 
been as aggressive as Ontario in that cradle- 
to-the-grave concept of looking after our 
industrial wastes. If I’m accused of being a 
little hasty, I will not apologize for that, In- 
deed, I am very impatient because I want 
two things. I want facilities to treat our waste, 
and I want to have the very best facilities in 
the world bar none. There are no Love Can- 
als in Ontario. 


Ms. Bryden: How do you know? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You and I know. 


Ms. Bryden: Have you looked into all those 
dump sites? | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We will talk about that. 
But we have a plan in this province; you 
have seen it. We haven’t carried it out yet, 
but we have a beautiful plan well on the 
way to being carried out. The end result will 
be that Ontario will have the best facilities in 
the world for liquid industrial waste. | 


Ms. Bryden: On a point of order, Mr 
Chairman: Could I draw the minister's atten- 
tion to one page in his report tabled yester- 
day on Acidic Precipitation in South-centra, 
Ontario? On page two in the introduction i 
says: “Trajectory analysis, to determine the 
sources of acidity in precipitation, has beer 
applied in Sweden, Norway and at sites i 
the northeastern USA. Several authors hav 
studied airborne SO,-2 in Ontario and its re 
lation to long-range transport.” 

I hope he will look at those studies to sei 
whether the writers of the report have con 
sidered this question of trajectory studies. _ 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Eaton, I think you ha: 
a motion to make. | 

Mr. Eaton: I have a motion to legitimiz 
what we are doing. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Eaton moves that | 
subcommittee be struck to consider the annuz 


report of the Workmen’s Compensation Boar: 











4 


for 1978, in accordance with this committee 
order of reference, dated May 20, 1980. Th, 
subcommittee shall be composed of the fo| 
lowing members: Mr. Lane, Chairman; M 
Di Santo; Mr. W. Newman, Durham-Yorli 
Mr. Riddell; Mr, J. A. Taylor, Prince Edwarc 
Lennox; Mr. Van Horne, and Mr. Wildma: 
The subcommittee shall have a quorum ¢ 
four and substitution shall be permitted, pre 
vided notice is given to the chairman 


1 








Motion agreed to. 


The committee adjourned at 12:34 p.m. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The subcommittee met at 10:28 am. in 


committee room No. 1. 


| ANNUAL REPORT, 1978, WORKMEN’S 


















COMPENSATION BOARD 


| (continued ) 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 


order. Before we start I would like to read a 


‘elegram Mr. Villeneuve received last night 
which reads: 
“The Hon. Robert Elgie has informed me 


of the kind invitation extended to me on be- 


ralf of the standing resources committee to 
ittend as an observer at one of its current 
sittings. I am indeed very flattered and most 





‘gateful, but because of the many matters I 


-nust complete this week, including resigning 
‘ormally and vacating my office and depart- 
nent, I must decline your most thoughtful 
nvitation, In short, this is a very hectic 
week. Let me assure you I am looking for- 
vard not only to meeting with the committee 
vat also attending the sittings of the com- 
mittee, both of which I trust will very soon 
1appen. Thank you for your interest and kind 
mvitation. Hon. Lincoln Alexander.” 

In spite of our invitation, he is not able to 
ve here at this time. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I would like to move, 
Ar. Chairman, that the time we have lost 
sa result of having to wait for a quorum 
ie be counted: as part of the 15 hours. 


Mr. Chairman: Does everybody agree we 
ida a half hour? Agreed. The suggestion has 
een made to me that the subcommittee would 
ave two voting delegates from each party. 
the NDP has advised me that Mr. Davidson 
nd Mr. Wildman will be the voting dele- 
ates, The Liberals have advised me that 
fr. Van Horne and Mr. Riddell will be 
teir voting delegates. Mr. Newman, your- 
olf, and who else would you suggest? 
| Mr. W. Newman: ‘Mr. Chairman I am 
ready a voting delegate next door. 
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Mr. Van Horne: Are we properly con- 
stituted as a subcommittee if one member 
present has no authority to vote? 

Mr. W. Newman: It doesn’t matter. As 
long as we have a forum here, it doesn’t 
matter whether you have a vote or not. 


Mr. Chairman: [ think Mr. McNeil is 
away farming today and we are not going 
to see him. We will resolve this before we 
sit tomorrow night. I think there are some 
other matters we should deal with. I under- 
stand we are sitting today until 12:30 and 
then we are sitting tomorrow night starting 
at eight o’clock. Also, Mr. Starr informs me 
his staff will not be able to be with us next 
week. Mr. Starr, would you like to make 
some remarks? 


Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, it was our under- 
standing at first when this schedule was 
brought to our attention as to the sittings 
and the hours and the days, that the last sit- 
ting this week would be on Thursday, from 
eipit to 10:30 in the evening, and then 
we would adjourn and we would not have 
to appear before the committee until, if 
necessary, June 11 or June 12. We got that 
information from the minister’s office and 
naturally we planned accordingly. 

Coincidentally, however, the Association 
of Workers’ Compensation Boards of Cana- 
da is having its annual meeting in Montreal 
and the majority of us who will have a part 
to play in that convention have already made 
arrangements to be present. If it is the wish 
of the committee, I would appreciate very 
much that co-operation. We would be avail- 
able from then on whatever time and. sitting 
the committee wishes to hear us. 


Mr. Martel: It is unfortunate, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the minister’s office didn’t advise 
either the government House leader or any- 
one else to that effect, because we had no 
knowledge of this. At no time was that 
brought to our attention at the House lead- 
ers’ meeting or anywhere else, The first I 
learned of it was when I walked in this 
morning. I take a little umbrage with the 
lack of communication between the minis- 
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ter’s office and the government House lead- 
er’s office, not knowing this in advance, al- 
though I am sure we are prepared to make 
it possible for the board to fulfil its commit- 
ments in other places and then come back 
and finish up the hearings with us here. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel, I was not 
aware of this letter. Mr. Starr, what date 
would you be back? 

Hon. Mr. Starr: Any dates after next week. 


Mr. Chairman: So you could be here on 
Tuesday, June 10? 


Hon. Mr, Starr: That’s right. 


Mr. Chairman: That would be the first 
time you could be here? 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I could be here Monday. 
Mr. Chairman: We don’t sit then. 


Mr. Martel: Tuesday, Wednesday or 
Thursday. 


Mr. Chairman: Then we could agree that 
our next sitting after tomorrow night will be 
on Tuesday, June 10, at 8 p.m. 


Agreed. 


Mr. Chairman: I think those are all the de- 
tails we had to take care of before we com- 
mence. Mr. Van Home, you were on last. 


Mr. Van Horne: I would like to ask you, 
Mr. Chairman, if we are going to follow the 
same themes or headings that were drawn 
up, I believe by Mr. Davidson, at the first 
meeting. 

Mr. Chairman: I think that was agreed to. 
I don’t have the list in front of me. 


Mr. Van Horne: We didn’t get a copy 
of that. It is on the record, but the Hansard 
is delayed. To review, is it main administra- 
tion, claims applications—that same list as 
we had last year? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Van Horne: The only other technical 
point in so far as operating as a subcommittee 
is, are we still allowing substitution if notice 
is given in advance? Is that understood? 

Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Van Horne: Okay. I am not sure that 
I left there last evening in a very happy 
frame of mind, because I felt I was being 
stonewalled ‘by the minister in so far as my 
request to him that we as a subcommittee 
come up with a list of themes or topics that 
we would ask Professor Weiler to address 
himself to. I want to go on record now as 
saying very clearly that response I got from 
the minister does not make me happy, It 
simply underlines that response, as I indica- 


ted in my opening comments, that to do a 
study in this way is wrong. Although it is 
called a full-scale study, it would seem to 
me it is going to be considerably less than 
full-scale. 

Having said that, I would like to leave 
that theme and stay with the main adminis- 
tration. I am not sure we completed that 
and I seek your direction. We did not com- 
plete the theme of main administration last 
evening; is that true? 


Mr. M. Davidson: I believe we were still 
ion it. 

Mr. Van Horne: We were still on it. I was 
hoping the minister might respond. In his 
absence maybe the deputy would respond 
to some of the observations I made in so far 
as the makeup of the board is concerned. 
In the list of headings we have, it strikes me, 
this is the most logical place to comment on 
that. . 

The minister has asked for an additional 
copy of my comments, so I assume the 
deputy has had a chance to look at them. 
Rather than reiterate, because it took some 
four typewritten pages, I would ask the 
deputy if he has any comments about the 
makeup of the board and the responsibilities — 
the board has. Further, will there be any 
consideration in the Weiler “full-scale study” 
regarding the responsibilities and makeup of | 
the board? | | | 

Mr. Armstrong: Mr. Van Horne, as I recall. 
your comments on the first evening of the | 
sittings, although I don’t have them before 
me, you did make some comments about the | 
propriety of the corporate body acting as an. 
adjudicator and as an administrator. The | 
thrust of your comments was that the com- | 
bination of those two roles was not strictly | 
in accordance with what some other adminis- | 
trative tribunals do. You suggested, I think | 
it is accurate to say, there should be a clear. 
division of responsibility between adjudica- | 
tion and administration, 

Mr. Van Horne: That is correct. | 


Mr. Armstrong: Perhaps I am_ incorrect | 
about this, but I think the minister did give | 
some indication that the organization of the | 
board in terms of the administrative and’ 
adjudicative functions was one of the matters 
that would be dealt with by Professor 
Weiler. I concede you raise a very impor-) 
tant point and one that I know, from certain) 
preliminary discussions with Professor Weiler, 
he is keenly interested in. I think you a 
be assured that when he submits his report) 
to the minister—which report the minister 





indicated would be made available to any-. 
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body who wished to see it—he will be deal- 
| ing with that issue. 

I think it would be wrong to anticipate 
what he may have to say about that, but I 
can assure you he will be dealing with it, 
| _ Mr. Van Horne: Thank you. I will leave 
| that theme, because we have spent consid- 

erable time on it in earlier hearings. 

The other topic I raised in my opening 
comments that I feel would) be appropriately 
discussed here is the area of positive action 
for women. One of the staff called my office 
the day after my opening comments and 
pointed out to my secretary that this refer- 
ence in the report was obviously just for 

internal or Workmen’s Compensation Board 


staff, 

In my comments I indicated there was no 
evidence of any special attention being 
given, at least as far as I could read in the 
_Teport, to women in the work place in rela- 
tion to workmen’s compensation. Ultimately, 
I suppose we are going to change this to 
_workpersons’ compensation— 

Mr. Wildman: Just call it workers, 


Mr. Van Horne: —or workers’ compensa- 
‘tion. The increase in the number of women 
‘in the work place is very significant and it 
4s not going to plateau or drop. All the evi- 
dence is that it is going to increase steadily 
for an unknown number of years. 

10:40 a.m. 


Given again that the reference here is 
limited to your own staff, I would like to 
have some elaboration on that because, quite 
frankly, the statement in the annual report 
does not say a heck of a lot, Beyond that, 
IL would like the deputy or Mr. Starr or one 
cof the staff to give us some indication of 
things that are happening as they see claims 
‘coming in. Are there significant increases? 
Are there increases in certain areas? I would 
axpect there would not be too many in the 
dlerical-type jobs a lot of women are involved 
n. On the other hand, there may be some 
areas we are not aware of in which there is 
1 marked increase in the incidence of claims 
or women. 

I would like you to comment on those two 
reas: the reference you have made for your 
n staff and the population at large. 
| Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr, Chairman, I did say 
ve would have a women’s adviser here to 
Nswer any questions and/or to elaborate on 
ne four points that appear in our financial 
atement, but because of the variance of 
nderstanding between what you said and 
vhat was understoood, we did not have her 
ere. However, now we will. 

























Mr. Van Horne: She is not here nowP 


Hon. Mr. Starr: No, because there was a 
misunderstanding as to what you referred to. 

With respect to the incidence of women 
injured in the work place in the province, 
I think possibly Mr. Kerr, the executive di- 
rector of the claims services division, may 
give you some indication in respect to that 
matter. I might point out that the incidence 
of female participation in our own organ- 
ization has risen to 57 per cent of our total 
force. 


Mr. Kerr: The latest figure I have for the 
number of women who are injured in in- 
dustry is 17.5 per cent. That has increased 
approximately one to two per cent during 
the past three years, I am not absolutely 
sure of the last figure I have given you. I 
am sure of the 17.5, but to the best of my 
recollection that has been an increase of 
from one to two per cent in the past two to 
three years. We can be more specific in look- 
ing it up for you, but that gives you an 
idea of where we are right now. 

Mr. Martel: Just for a moment— 


Mr. Van Horne: Before Mr, Martel hops 
in, I would like to know if there is any 
classification that is significant—for example, 
nurses in operating rooms who foul up their 
backs through lifting things which are too 
heavy or slipping on wet floors and that sort 
of thing, or are these in the manufacturing 
industry or where? Is there any significant 
area of occupation through which these 
claims come? 

Mr. Kerr: I have no specific data avail- 
able to me, but I can give you my impres- 
sions, Obviously, the majority of them will 
come from manufacturing of some _ kind, 
usually the lighter kind of manufacturing. 
There is no doubt we have a fair number of 
claims from nurses and nurses’ aides through 
lifting patients in hospitals. Other than that, 
I have no specific data available. We can 
check with our statistician to see if there 
is any kind of breakdown. I am not aware 
of any, but we can certainly check that out 
to see if it is available. If so, I will make 
sure you get a copy. 

Mr. Martel: That was precisely my con- 
cern because of the number of individual 
cases J have had dealing with nurses or 
nurses’ aides. I am wondering if the board 
is looking into the number of injuries that 
occur in that field because of various cut- 
backs and so on, if that is what is creating 
that problem as it pertains to women in the 
work force. 
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Mr. Kerr: This would come under the juris- 
diction of Mr. White, our executive director 
of safety education. As we all know, there is 
a safety association that devotes its time to 
accident prevention in hospitals. 


Mr. Martel: If I recall correctly, there is no 
one from the union represented in that group. 
It is primarily management. 


Mr. Kerr: I am sorry, Mr. Martel, I am not 
qualified to respond to this question at all. 


Mr. Martel: Someone must be able to re- 
spond to that. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: There is no compulsion, 
whether it is industry or a hospital or forest 
products, for a joint committee to be estab- 
lished. It is an acceptable and a wonderful 
thing to have because there should be input 
from both sides into the safety aspects of 
any industry, but there is no compulsion on 
the part of any of these to have them. I think 
the safety bill provides for it. 


Mr. Martel: If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, I guess when we have complained in 
the past the only people who were on that 
particular committee represented manage- 
ment. 


Mr. Armstrong: It is not a committee 
though. Were you talking about the hospital 
accident prevention association? 

Mr. Martel: I am talking about the safety 
committee in the hospital. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I think this is where the 
confusion is coming. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: The job of the hospital 
safety association is education. 


Mr. Martel; That is right, but on that 
safety committee at the board level there is 
only representation from management. This 
area bothers me because of the increasing 
volume I have had in that particular field of 
women being injured in hospital. I am won- 
dering if the board is doing any check on 
that, because it reminds me of the other 
problem. 

We have had 11 miners killed in Ontario 
this year, which is extremely high. I am 
wondering how actively the board gets in- 
volved when it sees an area where there are 
a lot of accidents. Do you start an investiga- 
tion when you see an area where there is an 
increase in the incidence of, say, nurses’ back 
injuries, to determine what in heck is causing 
it? There has to be a reason for it, 

I would think there should be something 
going on now with respect to the 11 miners 
killed already this year, which is higher than 
the whole of last year and, I believe, higher 
than the year before, and we are only into 


May. I am wondering if the board starts an 
investigation when it sees that going on? 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Martel, I think we are 
getting away from a supplementary. 


Mr. Martel: No, it is right on. I think that 
is what Mr. Van Horne led into. If the 
board sees ‘an increase in the incidence of a 
specific injury or in a specific area, does it 
do anything? Does it move to find out what 
is creating the problem? 


Mr. Armstrong: Perhaps, Mr. Martel, I 
should defer to the chairman on this, but the 
accident prevention component of the board’s 
operation is by statute conferred upon the 
accident prevention association. You men- 
tioned the high incidence of fatalities in the 
mining industry, which is regrettably true, 
this year. I assume that the mines accident 
prevention association is the mechanism | 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act that 
is required by statute to take preventive ac- 
tion. Mr. White would be the representative. 
He is the co-ordinator of the safety associa-— 
tions within the board. He would be the 
person able to answer directly as to the re- 
medial action taken by the specific safety | 
association. That would be the aspect of the. 
operations involved in the prevention. | 


Mr. A. G. MacDonald: Mr. Chairman, the 
board does provide statistics to all the safety 
associations on the incidence of various in- : 

| 





cidents. As these trends occur, they automati- 
cally become aware of them from the statis- 
tics provided. If you would like to have the | 
detail of the kinds of statistics they get, I | 
would be happy to hhave it made available » 
to the committee. 


Mr. Martel: Yes, and the action which may 
be implemented. Let us say you find an area | 
where the incidence increases, what type of © 
action is taken to remedy or alleviate it? 


10:50 a.m. 
) 


Hon. Mr. Starr: Could I ask Mr. Wisocky | 
to supplement your question, Mr. Van Horne, 
in respect to female workers in industry and | 
the rehabilitative effort put forth by the com- 
pensation board on their behalf? It might | 
be interesting. | 

Mr. Wisocky: Mr. Chairman, we have. 
done various surveys and analyses. of the vo- | 
cational rehabilitation case loads. At any 
given time the active case load for women is 
anywhere from 11 to 13 per cent. It is fairly 
constant and has been for many years, In| 
fact, the analysis we did for the Sudbury) 
closures for the first four months of 1980, 
shows it as 10.8 per cent. So it is pretty 
constant. / 
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One of the things we are doing for the 
International Year of Disabled Persons in 
1981 is looking at the unique needs of in- 
jured workers, including women, to see if 
there is any action we should take on behalf 
of women in the work force. At this moment 
{ don’t see any particular problem. I agree 
with you that the number of female workers 
in the force has increased and is increasing, 
gut there is no particular problem I know of. 


Mr. Van Horne: That is all I had as far 
as that first ‘heading is concerned. I would 
jefer to the New Democrats. 


) Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I want to 
pursue a couple of things under main office, 
alking about the policy of the board, Last 
night I raised the question of bilingual in- 
jormation forms, bilingual letters, French- 
nguage letters, and so on, I want to deal 
with that specifically again in terms of the 
vocational rehabilitation operation. 

} I had some discussions after the session 
ast night with a couple of staff members. My 
voncern is there doesn’t seem to be any 
ttempt by the board to do anything about 
ne question of providing French-language 
a in all its operations. I would think 
hat would have to come under main office. 

) (Canada Pension Plan people can do it, 
Jealth and Welfare people can do it, the 
ederal government in general can do it. I 
ont see why the WCB can’t do it. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr. Chairman, I think the 
ist step would be to have the Workmen’s 
‘ompensation Act printed bilingually. 

Mr. Wildman: That’s a good idea, I agree 
vith that. 

'Hon. Mr. Starr: Stemming from that, all 
mms would have to be bilingual. You are a 
gislator. The next time amendments are 
2 before the Legislature, it would be a good 
dint to dwell on. 

Mr. Wildman: We can’t amend it any way 
e like. Sometimes we would like to. 

‘Hon. Mr. Starr: No, but the printing of it— 
Mr. Martel: Have you ever recommended, 
r. Starr, to the Ministry of Labour over 
e years that the act and the forms should 
+ in FrenchP Has the board made that 
‘commendation? 

Hon, Mr. Starr: No, we haven't. 

Mr. Martel: Would the board be prepared 
/make that recommendation? 

Hon. Mr. Starr: It has never been a prob- 
in that would necessitate doing this. 


Mr. Wildman: It has never been a prob- 
ap 
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Hon. Mr. Starr: No, not to my knowledge. 
This is the first time— 

Mr. Wildman: That is not correct, Mr. 
Starr. I raised this four years ago in these 
same hearings. If you check the record you 
will find that. I said specifically at that time, 
dealing with one community in my riding, 
that anything you got for Dubreuilville, 
please send in French. We are still getting 
letters from the board in English. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I myself receive letters in 
French and we answer them in French. 


Mr. Wildman: I know that. I know the 
board will answer in French, but on some 
occasions when a letter has gone to the board 
in French it has come back in English. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: We even get them in 
Ukrainian and we answer them. 


Mr. Wildman: I realize if the board re- 
ceives a letter in French it will reply in 
French, or any other language. But I also 
know that if they receive an accident report 
from the company in English then the cor- 
respondence goes out in English. I don’t want 
to concentrate on that particular community 
in my riding but, I think, especially at a 
time when we’re talking about the future of 
this country and the whole question of lan- 
guage rights, this is something that could and 
should be done. 

You can’t say it’s not a problem, when I’ve 
raised it in this committee before. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I got a quasi-commitment from 
the staff at that time that they would do all 
they could to send out material in French to 
this particular community. But I don’t think 
that it’s just this community. In northern 
Ontario generally and in eastern Ontario we 
have a large francophone population, many 
of whom are involved in manual labour jobs 
in mining or lumbering, especially in lumber- 
ing, in bush work and in the mills. That 
would be a first move to dealing with the 
whole question of language, in terms of 
claims, information on rehabilitation and that 
kind of thing. 

Last night I raised the problem of the situ- 
ation in my area where we have a large per- 
centage of francophones and no rehabilitation 
officers who can speak French. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I think two people are 
necessary to answer that. I’m going to ask 
Bill Kerr to respond first of all, to see whether 
we can do anything about it. 

Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I’d like to add a 
little bit more to the information I gave last 
night. We have a number of pamphlets 
printed in French. They are information 
booklets designed to give the people of On- 
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tario background as to the operations of the 
board. Number one is the accident poster 
Form 82, and it is in French: Dans tous les 
cas d’accidents. Number two is information 
about the appeal procedure: Commission des 
accidents du travail d’Ontario, systéme d’ap- 
pel. Number three is Additional Information 
on Appeals for Out of Province Residents, or, 
Renseignements complémentaires procédure 
d’appel non-résidents d’Ontario. Number four 
is Getting Back to Work; Help for the Dis- 
abled Worker, or, Réinsertion au travail; aide 
aux travailleurs handicapés. Number five is 
Employing Injured Workers; Doing Yourself 
a Favour, or, Embaucher des travailleurs ac- 
cidentés, un service que se doit chaque em- 
ployeur. Number six is Help for Employers 
who Hire Rehabilitated Workers, or, Aide aux 
employeurs qui engagent des travailleurs acci- 
dentés. Number seven is Answers to Your 
Questions, or, Réponses 4 vos questions. 
These are put out by our communications 
and public information people and I’m ad- 
vised they have four more planned to go out 
in French entitled: Numer one, What is 
a Disability Pension? Number two, Making a 
Claim. Number three, Doing Business with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. Number 
four, Your Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
That’s merely to indicate what’s been done. 


Mr.. Wildman: I appreciate that. Its a 
good thing. But my main concern—and again 
I want to emphasize I think that’s a good 
thing—is dealing with individual workers and 
with their representatives in terms of claims, 
rehabilitation and so on. There must be in- 
dividuals involved with facility in French. 


Mr. Kerr: After thinking about your com- 
ments last night, and again this morning, 
we might be in a better position in the Sud- 
bury region—and Sudbury regional office will 
cover Sudbury, Algoma and Manitoulin—to 
have greater regard for that. As you stated, 
when we receive something in French or any 
other language we respond to it as you in- 
dicated a few moments ago. 

It’s very difficult now, with between 200 
and 300 adjudicators, to remember that 95 
per cent of the people of Dubreuilville speak 
French. It’s very difficult to do that with such 
a large system. But moving to Sudbury, 
where we'll have a regional operation to 
centralize claims ‘adjudication, Mr. Charles 
Stewart, the director, and I have made a 
note to see if we can attack that problem 
in that area. Perhaps the best approach 
would be on a regional basis. 

11 a.m. 

Mr. Wildman: You have other areas too. 

Sturgeon Falls is 85 per cent francophone, 


Mr. Kerr: We are aware of that but that 
would be served by Sudbury too. We could 
probably work it out for Dubreuilville. But I 
think they are also aware there is a French 
listing in the telephone books—in the blue 
pages, the government area—giving a Zenith 
number. If someone speaking French calls 
they are directed to the local office, whether 
it may be Sault Ste. Marie or Sudbury, and 
there are people who will deal with him or 
her in French. So we have moved in that 
direction too. We haven’t gone as far as 
you have suggested yet. 


Mr. Wildman: Can I get copies of those 
pamphlets? | 
Mr. Kerr: Yes, we will have the publica- 

tions division send them to you. 


Mr. Wildman: Thank you. Mr. Chairman, | 
I would like some direction under the main 
office vote. Would it be appropriate to raise 
a policy question with regard to the decision — 
of the board on carrying out epidemiological — 
studies when it finds a large number of a 
certain type of claim being filed from a cer- | 
tain area or an employer? I would like to 
know who is responsible for coming up with | 
this—for trying to determine if there is any 


medical evidence that there is some cause 
of an industrial disease for which there seems — 


to be a lot of claims in one area. 

Who is responsible for the impetus for | 
that? Is it the board or is it the employer 
! 
| 





or the union, if there is one? Who is basical- 
ly responsible for doing a study to find out 
if there is any medical evidence that a cer- 
tain kind of work place is responsible for | 
the development of an industrial disease over | 
a period of time? : 
Hon. Mr. Starr: Before we go into that, | 
Mr. Wildman, I wonder whether you would | 
give Mr. Wisocky an opportunity to comment | 
on the lack, as you say, of French-speaking | 
rehabilitation officers. We should cover that. | 
Mr. Wisocky: I have just put my material 
away so I hope my memory is good here. | 
You are quite right. In Sault Ste. Marie we | 
have one rehabilitation counsellor who is bi- | 
lingual but not necessarily in French. | 
Mr. Wildman: He speaks Italian, which is | 
a good thing because there is a large Italian) 
population in the Sault. 


Mr. Wisocky: I am not aware of any par- 
ticular problem with the French language , 
from a rehabilitation point of view but if 
there is there are staff members up there who | 
can handle the situation, to my knowledge. ( 
In the Sudbury area three out of eight re 
habilitation staff are bilingual. 





| 





Mr. Wildman: I don’t want to get into 
personalities, but if there is someone from 
Wawa or White River or Dubreuilville who 
i a unilingual francophone whose doctor says 





it is possible for him to do light work and 
therefore wishes to have some vocational 
‘ehabilitation, I don’t think he is being 
erved well by the board. The fact is, the 
‘ehab officer goes up to Wawa once a month 
and makes appointments with people from 
he various communities who wish to obtain 
‘ehabilitation. They come and see him, talk 
o him for 20 minutes or so and that is it. 
The fact he cannot speak French makes the 
liscussion rather difficult. 

_ Here is an interesting policy question: let 
is say there is a person whose doctor has 
aid, and the board agrees, that he is cap- 
‘ble of light work. Does the board automatic- 
‘lly do a skills assessment of that individual 
hen? 


Mr. Wisocky: Not necessarily. It depends 
‘n the situation. If the person has worked 
or quite some time and knows his or her 
‘mitations and knows what he or she may be 
aterested in there may not be a need for 
‘p assessment. If there is any doubt what- 
ever then we do suggest an ‘assessment. In 
act, we have increased assessments— 


| Mr. Wildman: Does the employee or his 
resentative have to request an assessment? 


| Mr. Wisocky: No. It is automatically held. 


Mr. Wildman: I have a case here, which 
‘won't go into, where this fellow has been 
ying to get vocational rehab for a year and 
2 has not been assessed at all. But let us 
y he is a unilingual francophone and he 
slieves he has the ability, maybe from 
mething in his background, to do office 
ork or maybe some kind of skilled work 
ch as repairing small engines—that kind 
| thing. It is pretty obvious he must have 
me facility in English in order to be able 
| become employed in that kind of field in 
latario. It is also pretty obvious he is going 
have to leave the lumber industry or that 
ad of industry in northern Algoma. Is 
iguage training part of your vocational re- 
bilitationP Would you count that as voca- 
nal rehab? 


Mr, Wisocky: Definitely; we will provide 
y sort of service required to get the per- 
+ back to work. 


Mr. Wildman: I have an individual who 
s told he would have to learn English and 
was up to him to take a course to study 
glish, that was not provided by the board; 
{the board did not suggest it could fund 
ither. 
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Mr. Wisocky: If I look at the statistics for 
1978-79, I believe there is almost a 100 per 
cent increase in the number of people who 
were sent back to school for upgrading in the 
English language. I wouldn’t mind getting 
the details of the case you mentioned, 

Mr. Wildman: I will give you the details 
later; I don’t want to go into it here. 

Mr. Wisocky: The thing you have to re- 
member is that the chap up in the Sault is 
fairly new and is trying to get on his feet. 

Mr. Wildman: Don’t get me wrong. I am 
not attacking him. I think he is doing the 
best job he can, Let us say this person is 
living in a community where that kind of 
course is not available. Let us say you wanted 
him to go to Sudbury, for instance, to take 
a language course and so on. Who suggests 
that? Does the board suggest it? If the board 
suggests it, does it make it clear to the 
worker that his move would be funded by the 
boardP 


Mr. Wisocky: You are correct there. If 
there are no local facilities we can use we 
dio suggest going elsewhere. Then it is up to 
the man to agree with whatever we suggest. 
If it is Sudbury we send him there and we 
pay the associated expenses, 

Mr. Wildman: If he goes on his own and 
arrives in your Sudbury office and says, “Now 
I am here I would like to get my course,” 
would you pay the expenses he already had 
to get there? 

Mr. Wisocky: Yes, we pay transportation 
and travelling costs. 

Mr. Wildman: My assistant was on the 
phone this morning with another case in 
which that very thing happened. We phoned 
the Sault office and all the staff told us was, 
“We will transfer his file to the Sudbury 
office.” 

Mr. Wisocky: If it is a long-term training 
situation and it is wise that the person re- 
ceives counselling from another chap on an 
interim basis— 

Mr. Wildman. I am not disagreeing with 
that. We were asking a specific question 
though; could he get reimbursed for his 
travelling expenses. That was the response 
we got. 

Mr. Wisocky: It might be best if we look 
into it. 

Mr. Wildman: I will leave that. I think 
Elie had a question about language. 

Mr. Martel: Let me make two points. Of 
the cases I documented the other night, 17 
out of 20 were French. With some there 
were very serious linguistic problems. I am 
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not sure I am prepared to accept that we 
can’t put the stuff out in French, Mr. Starr. 

My other point concerns the initial con- 
tact, where there is a letter in front of the 
claim designating the type of claim. On your 
initial contract, if you learn that the indi- 
vidual is French or Italian, could you not 
put an initial at the end of the number, for 
example, “F” in brackets? It would indi- 
cate that case is an individual who is able 
to communicate well in a particular language 
and therefore the case, right from the outset, 
is handled by someone in main office who is 
capable of doing the translation as he goes 
along. That designation and the rest of his 
number would always be there, so whoever 
is dispensing the work iat the board knows 
he has to give that case to someone who 
can speak and read French or Italian or 
Portuguese fluently. 

That would simplify the thing for the 
board to some degree. I still think—and no 
one has convinced me I am wrong—that with 
many of the errors that are created I think 
it shows up in the long-term cases—the initial 
mistake is made very early in the ball game. 
I think that is a way of overcoming it. 
11:10 a.m. 

Mr. Wisocky: We do flag the language in 
the warning section of our claim file in the 
vocational rehabilitation files for several rea- 
sons. Number one is for the reason that you 
identify, Mr. Martel, but we also flag it for 
future contacts with the individual in terms 
of permanent disability assessments, investi- 
gations, et cetera. So it is flagged and sent 
in a jacket to alert whoever is handling that 
file to the effect that this person dialogues in 
a particular language, whether it be French 
or otherwise. 


Mr. Martel: Mr. Kerr indicated last night 
that in the Sudbury area they’re going to try 
to make sure the same person handles the 
same file all the time. Down here that hasn’t 
occurred yet. But if you were to put that 
initial at the end of the number then it 
would not have to be flagged all the time. 
It is already part of the number and you 
know automatically that the individual is 
going to have to be communicated with in 
his or her own language. 

Mr. Wisocky: That may pose a problem, 
but as far as I’m concerned there are ways 
and means of getting around it. I’m sure 
that will be addressed if I can answer on 
behalf of Mr. Burke. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: We can’t give you a 
definite answer on this today, but I’m sure 


your suggestion is well taken. We’ll have a 
look at it and see what can be done. | 


Mr. Martel: Thank you. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I think Dr. McCracken | 
could probably go into detail in answering the. 
questions of Mr. Wildman regarding the! 
particular type of disease that may spring up. 
in an industry and what is done about it. 


Dr. McCracken: The question you asked. 
related to who mounts epidemiological ' 
studies. It is sourced from a number of areas, 
as you are undoubtedly well aware. In some 
instances the union identifies a group of’ 
people it feels may be developing some 
certain condition and it will file a list of 





names to the claims division of the board or; 
will file a list of names to the occupational: 
health and safety division of the Ministry of) 


Labour. 
The company, such as in the Dofasco, 
epidemiological study, identified that there: 
was something going on in the foundry there. | 
They brought that to our attention and, in| 
turn, we passed the information along to the! 
Ministry of Labour. 

In the individual cases where claims el 
filed on by source of the worker, the union 
representative, the employer, the doctor—if 
they appear to be a new disease entity, or if} 
they appear to be an old disease entity com-) 
ing from a new place of employment, we, 
communicate routinely with the Ministry of 
Labour. In individual cases, or for that matter) 
small groups of cases, where there is no real, 
evidence that there is any epidemiological] 
trend to a disease but none the less it lis an 
unusual situation, the occupational disease! 
consultant staff communicates with its counter: 


parts in the occupational health and safety) 
division, Ministry of Labour, and obtains 
what linformation it has on file. 

If that plant has had previous inspectior. 
and the inspection is for the type of fumes 
gases, dust, whatever, that might be related tc 
the particular disease, then we request tha’ 
data from the Ministry of Labour. If, or! 
searching their files, we find they have no 
carried out an inspection on that company 
then we request that they do so and they 
carry out the inspection to see what wert 
dealing with. { 

If we are of the opinion that we have i 
group of cases that might indicate there i 
something going on in that work place or 
the handling of that substance, then we go ih 
one of two directions. Either we can refer th 
matter to the occupational health and safet! 
division and suggest they might wish to loo! 
at this and see whether they wish to develo f 
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a cohort and whether they wish to proceed 
with an epidemiological study. Or we may 
elect to do that ourselves. . 
__ Similarly, where certain situations are 
‘brought to the Ministry of Labour, the 
'ministry will elect to carry out an epidemio- 
logical study itself. An example of that cur- 
rently is the development of a cohort on 
vasbestos workers where they are going to 
develop the cohort themselves, independent 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board file 
but with access to the file if they require it. 
Then they are going to have that matched 
with Statisics Canada death records so that 
it is a multisourcing arrangement. 


|. Mr. Wildman: You mentioned the Dofasco 
foundry study. Who decides whether that 
should be expanded to other foundries? You 
shave found a problem and you are looking at 
‘it in Dofasco. There are an awful lot of other 
foundries in Ontario. It would seem to me, as 
ja layman, not too illogical that if you have 
had a problem in the Dofasco foundry other 
foundries that are using this similar process 
‘may also have problems. Who decides the 
expansion of that to other foundries? 

_ Dr. McCracken: Usually the initiator of the 
first study of the body that assumes responsi- 
bility to act upon the first study will! make the 
letermination to follow through. In the case 


" 


PE the Dofasco foundry study, we initiated the 


evaluation of that study and made a deter- 
mination that 20 to 30 years ago something 
night have been going on in the foundry that 
‘ead to an increased incidence of broncho- 
renic carcinoma. We couldn’t identify what 
he carcinogenic substance was and we still 
iaven’t identified it on the basis of those 
tudies. 
' The 


— 





~_ 





question was raised by my staff, does 
his exist or might it have existed in the past 
a other foundries that are still in business 
ind foundries that have gone out of busi- 
ess? The list is approximately 160. Many 
F them are very small foundries with four 
1 five people; some of them are even down 
9) two or three people working in them. The 
uestion was what should be done next. In 
nat instance, we were the people who made 
ne decision to proceed with the current 
hase one and two study, 


Mr. Wildman: You are now involved in 
mdies at Algoma Steel and so on. 


| Dr. McCracken: That’s correct. 


| Mr. McClellan: I am not sure whether we 
ave covered this already. If we have, I 
ill check Hansard. Can you give me an 


ttline of the scope of the study which I 
sume has been the follow-up to Dr. Mil- 
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ler’s Dofasco study? Is that what we are 
talking about? 

Dr. McCracken: No, we are not. It was 
Dr. Gibson, the occupational physician at 
Dofasco, who did the epidemiological study 
at Dofasco. 


Mr. McClellan: When was that dated? 


Dr. McCracken: That was done several 
years ago. I can’t remember the date. 

Mr. McClellan: I want to clear up my own 
confusion. I have what I thought was Dr. 
Miller’s study on Dofasco on December 13, 
1978. 

Dr. McCracken: The reference to Dr. Mil- 
ler there is that was part of the evaluation 
we commissioned of the Dofasco epidemio- 
logical study, One of the people who was 
involved was Dr. Miller, an epidemiologist 
in Toronto. As part of our evaluation we 
passed the document to him and asked him 
if he would review it from an epidemiological 
standpoint, which he did. 

Mr. McClellan: He established the risk 
of lung cancer at Dofasco. 

Dr. McCracken: He confirmed it. 

Mr. McClellan: To use his own words he 
concluded there was a causal relationship. 
Then he went on to recommend the study 
be conducted of all foundry operations in 
Ontario, including the total experience of the 
Dofasco plant, wherever adequately identi- 
fied work histories from unselected foundry 
exposed and nonexposed workers can be 
found. I assume that is being done. 


Dr. McCracken: No, that is not being 
done. That was one of the suggestions Dr. 
Miller made to us as to a direction we might 
go. Following the submission of that recom- 
mendation, we had a series of meetings with 
Dr. Miller. At the time he made that recom- 
mendation, he was not cognizant of the 
number of foundries in Ontario, past and 
present; the number of foundries that had 
gone out of business; the availability of rec- 
ords of people who had been in their em- 
ployment 20 or 80 years ago; and the num- 
ber of people employed in those foundries 
at various times during their existence. 


11:20 am. 


The other thing he was not aware of at 
the time he made that suggestion was the 
wide variation in the types of foundry opera- 
tions; whether it was an iron foundry, steel 
foundry or nonferrous foundry, the types of 
core binders being used and the types of 
moulding materials being used. When we took 
a look at ‘all of this, he concluded and agreed 
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with us that if we were to carry out such a 
proposed study, where we would attempt to 
develop a cohort of all people now employed 
in foundries for, let us say, 15 years plus 
and past employees, and if we were to match 
that against death records, what we would 
end up with would in all probability be of 
absolutely no assistance to us at all. 


Mr. McClellan: Why not? 


Dr. McCracken: Because of the various 
factors that I have mentioned. In other words, 
the variables would be such that they would 
nullify the study in the first place. The sec- 
ond thing is that the majority of individual 
foundries would have so few members in the 
cohort there would be absolutely no signifi- 
cance. You couldn’t lump them together and 
try to compare them as one cohort because 
of the variables in foundry operations. There 
is a phenomenal amount of variation in foun- 
dry operations. 

Mr. Wildman: Couldn’t you take all iron 
and steel foundries together? 


Dr. McCracken: Not even that. For in- 
stance, we now know the materials used, the 
methods used, the physical layout of the 
plant, any number of variables like this, vary 
unbelievably between Dofasco and Algoma. 
We also know that Algoma has had two sep- 
arate foundry operations during its existence. 
One was a nonferrous and then they went 
into a steel. 


Mr. McClellan: Could you tell me exactly 
what you are doing as a result of the discus- 
sions that took place subsequent to Dr. Miller 
submitting this report and this recommenda- 
tion? 

Dr. McCracken: The board, as Ii mentioned, 
had a series of meetings with Dr. Miller. We 
met with Dr. Gibson, and we then elected 
to determine the magnitude of the problem. 
We soon ascertained the factors I have men- 
tioned, mainly wide variation in the types of 
methods used in foundry operations, et cetera. 
We came up with our current plan in research 
and that is a phase one and phase two 
operation. 

Phase one was the development of a ques- 
tionnaire which was sent to all foundries. We 
had the assistance of the Canadian foundry 
group which supplied us with some names 
we did not have in our records. These ques- 
tionnaires went to all 160-plus foundries with 
a personal letter from the chairman asking 
for their full co-operation. 

The data in that questionnaire was such 
that we would be able to determine what 
they were using now; the type of foundry 
operations and metals they were pouring; the 


size of the castings; what they did 15 to 20 
years ago; what type of binding materials 
they used; what type of materials were being 
used in the moulds; and the determination as 
to changes in their casting programs down 
through the years since some of them would 
start out with large castings and end up with 
small specialized castings, which was a real 
factor, and the size of their work force. We 
have sent that out with two follow-ups and 
we now have pretty close to a 90 per cent 
response. There are some we will never get 
because they are out of business and there 
is no way we can obtain their records, but 
they tend to be small outfits. 

Phase two, which was started as an over- 
lap to that, was the involvement of Professor 


Muir at McMaster University and his staff, 


He discussed the problem with us and he felt 


this was the direction he would like to see 
us go in setting up a sampling of foundries, — 


Mind you, this is current sampling obviously, © 


but we selected 10 foundry operations which, 
on the basis of phase one, we felt represented 
what was going on in the industry now and 


| 
| 


{ 
t 


what had gone on in the industry in the past. — 


On the basis of that information, we selected 
10 foundries. 

We discussed the matter with management 
and with the unions involved in the found- 


ries. We obtained their full co-operation in > 


this study. We had meetings with them. We 
held a press conference where we explained 
what we were going to do. What we are 
doing at the present time is going into these 
foundries and the technicians from McMaster 


| 
| 


University are sampling dusts and gases at 


key areas in the foundry operations. They 
are carrying out analyses on these dusts and 
gases as to their makeup and their relative 
concentrations. Currently, we have com- 
pleted the sampling on six of the 10 found- 
ries and the other four should be completed 
some time about the end of August. 

Mr. McClellan: You have done six of the 
10. You don’t seem to be doing any epidem- 
iological studies. 

Dr. McCracken: No, because as  men- 
tioned, any epidemiological study would give 
us 'a nil return. It would take, we estimated— 

Mr. McClellan: What I don’t understand 
is why there isn’t an epidemiological com- 
ponent to the phase one, phase two. 

Dr. McCracken: Because this is totally 


separate and totally different from an epi- | 


| 
1 


demiological approach. An epidemiological ap- 
proach is when you count people and then 
you count bodies. 
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Mr. Wildman: You did it at Dofasco, for 


instance. 
Dr. McCracken: We didn’t do it. 
Mr. Wildman: Dofasco did it. 


Dr. McCracken: We had the data from 
Dofasco. 

Mr. Wildman: I know your problem. You 
_ said there are some small foundries which 
wouldn't have records and that kind of thing, 
but surely at a place like Algoma Steel there 
_ are records. They know who worked there 
_ and who has worked there. You could do an 
_ epidemiological study at Algoma Steel. 
| Dr. McCracken: We took a look at Algoma 
Steel and the numbers of people involved 
| and the fact that the company had changed 
| its operations in the foundries from non- 
: ferrous to ferrous. If we had carried out an 
| 
| 
i 





epidemiological study there we would have 
, ended up with a cohort too small to give us 
_ any significant figures on lung cancer. 
Lung cancer is not that common. If it was 
| a type of condition where at any given time 
30 or 40 per cent of the work force well 
_ might have it, then you can go down to a 
' cohort of 20 to 50 people, but if it’s some- 
| thing where the incidence is around about 
, 120 per 100,000 population, then if you get 
| into a work force the size we identified at 
| Algoma the figures would be absolutely 
_ meaningless. People outside the board would 
| have spent a lot of valuable time carrying 
| out the study. We would have spent a lot of 
_ time and we would have come up with ab- 
_ solutely nothing to show for it. 

_ That’s why we didn’t go into the overall 
| study. We looked at it. It would have taken 
a minimum of three years and at the end 
‘of three years we would have been faced 
‘with absolutely no data that would be of help 
/to us. That would be a very high probability 
/and we felt we couldn’t have that luxury of 
waiting for three years. 

__ In other words, if we had gone in that 
direction, instead of being where we are now 
,1 would be saying yes, we are now com- 
pleting the first year of a three-year study 
and two years from now we will know the 
results. Two years from now I am certain I 
“would be back here saying it didn’t show us 
‘a damn thing. 

| Mr. McClellan: I am a little confused. The 
‘Status of claims at this point in time is that 
you recognize claims from DofascoP 

| Dr. McCracken: That is correct. 


Mr. McClellan: But from no 
foundry? 

' Dr. McCracken: Mr. Kerr can speak to 
that. He can give you a status of claims that 
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have come from other foundries, So far as 
the guidelines are concerned, the guidelines 
are specifically for Dofasco at the present 
time because we don’t know whether the 
guidelines that have been developed apply 
to all the other foundries, to only the iron 
foundries, to only the steel foundries or to 
none of them. 


11:30 a.m. 


Mr. McClellan: I understand that, but 
what I don’t understand is you have an epi- 
demiological study of Dofasco, which you 
have evaluated. You came to a determination 
that the data supports compensation. There 
are other foundries in Ontario, but you are 
apparently not replicating the Dofasco study 
in other areas. I don’t understand how the 
phase one and two study is going to help 
you come to a decision on claims at Algoma 
or any of the other foundries in the prov- 
ince, or am I wrong? Is the phase one and 
two study going to lead to a resolution of 
the benefit entitlement question? 


Dr. McCracken: It is going to lead to a 
resolution as to whether the current Dofasco 
guidelines can be utilized in other foundries 
and which foundries, or whether a revision 
of the guidelines will be utilized or whether 
it doesn’t apply. 

Mr. McClellan: How will that happen on 
the basis of dust and gas samples in the ab- 
Sence of any epidemiological data? 

Dr. McCracken: I have a note here from 
our communications division. They say they 
Ihave an information kit there with them. If 
you would like it, they will give you one. 
Coming back to your question, this is a 
very complex thing we iare attempting to do, 
and it is the only solution to a very complex 
and intricate problem. This is the first time 
this sort of thing thas been attempted. We 
are breaking new ground here and we are 
very interested in the outcome of the study. 

What we are saying is we are using 
Dofasco as the benchmark. We have gone 
over their records backwards and forwards. 
We know what they are doing today and 
we know what they were doing 20 years 
ago. We know what they were using and 
we know the size of castings, et cetera. With 
that as the benchmark, what we are doing 
is analysing all the other foundries we can 
get data on in Ontario. As I say, we have 
had approximately a 90 per cent response 
and I think that is as far as we are going 
to be able to go. 

Having done that, we have been able to 
develop a cross-section of the foundries cur- 
rently in operation in Ontario, the various 
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types of foundries, the various types of metals 
being cast, et cetera. We have gone into 
these foundries—six up to the present time 
—and taken a sampling of dusts and gases. 
We have done the same thing in Dofasco 
because Dofasco is one of the ten. Again, 
that is the benchmark. 

We are going to be able to say in the 
foundries we have studied that this particu- 
lar chemical was found in Dofasco, but it 
was not found in such and such a type of 
other foundry operation. The relative in- 
tensity of these various chemicals matches 
in foundries B, C and D, but not in E. Then 
we can apply that across the board. 


Mr. Wildman: That makes sense to me, 
but there is a problem. This is a hypothetical 
question, but could it not be the case that 
you might find in some of the foundries they 
didn’t have present the same kinds of chemi- 
cals or gases or whatever that are present in 
Dofasco? You could determine that the Do- 
fasco guidelines might not then apply to that 
foundry, but there may be claims from that 
other foundry and there may be problems 
there which could only be determined by an 
epidemiological study of that foundry. 

Dr. McCracken: As I mentioned with re- 
gard to the matter of epidemological studies 
of other foundries, the size of the cohort or 
the change in operations or the duration the 
foundries have been operational may be such 
that an epidemiological study would mean 
nothing. 

Mr. Wildman: I hope we don’t reach that 
situation. I hope you are able to determine 
that the Dofasco guidelines could apply to 
other areas. Using as an example from your 
evidence that the Dofasco guidelines might 
not be useful for Algoma, if there is still a 
situation where there are a number of claims 
for lung cancer from Algoma, what happens? 


Dr. McCracken: In a situation like that, 
if it is demonstrated there is no match and 
that the guidelines don’t apply or revised 
guidelines don’t apply, then the conclusion 
is that those lung cancers do not represent 
cancer arising out of an occupational hazard. 

Mr. Wildman: No. They don’t represent a 
cancer arising out of an occupational hazard 
that occurred at Dofasco. 


Dr. McCracken: No, because of the match- 
ing process we are using. What we are doing 
is fingerprinting the foundry operations in 
Ontario. It is the first time anything like this 
has ever been done. 


Mr. Wildman: Don’t get me wrong. I am 
not opposed to what you are doing. It is just 
that I see a problem if you find that some 


of the foundries, the nonferrous foundries, 
for instance, can use the kind of guidelines 
you used at Dofasco; they can’t apply be- 
cause of your sampling, but you may still 
have lung cancer claims from those areas. 
Another type of study might show they are 
being caused by some other agent that is 
being used in those particular operations, 
but there won’t be evidence to prove or 
disprove it. 

Dr. McCracken: I am at a loss to tell you” 
at the present time what other type of study 
would address that matter, bearing in mind 
lung cancer is the commonest malignancy in 
the male population and bearing in mind 
the commonest cause of lung cancer is still 
smoking. | 

Mr. Wildman: That’s a problem. | 

Mr. McClellan: Can I ask Mr. Kerr to. 
respond to the status of claims question? | 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, I have some 
other questions about epidemiological studies | 
after this. | 

Mr. Chairman: This is just a supplement- ' 
ary to Dr. McCracken’s referral of the 
question. | 

Mr. Kerr: I have no statistics with me as 
to the number of claims we receive from. 
Algoma or other foundries. However, when | 
we have a lung cancer case reported to us 
from other foundries we do not sit on the! 
sidelines waiting for the results of the study) 
as outlined by Dr. McCracken. We obtain) 
the diagnosis of the condition, which is im-| 
portant, to find out what the diagnosis is.; 
Then we obtain all the information from the) 
claims point of view, such as the man’s work’ 
history, the exposure areas in the foundry 
and everything we need to have information) 
available for when the study is completed. 

At present we do not have guidelines for, 
these other studies, so it is not our intention’ 
to reject those claims. It is equally true that 
at present we cannot allow them for the rea- 
sons outlined by Dr. McCracken, So as we| 
accumulate all this information we will have, 
to advise the individual there is a study go-| 
ing on and unfortunately we cannot make @ 
decision on his claim at this time. I don’t 
think we should reject those claims because 








if the results of the study come in and they 
are such that we can recommend guidelines 
to the board, then we can adjudicate then 
in a positive sense. 

Mr. McClellan: Can you give me the num 
ber of claims—I don’t expect you to have i 
with you now, but to provide it before th: 
conclusion of these estimates—in this cate 
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| 
| gory, submitted from foundry workers, on 
, hold? 
' Mr. Kerr: Yes, we can do that for you. 
| Mr. McClellan: Would you do a break- 
down of those claims by foundry to identify 
' the work place? 
Mr. Kerr: That poses no problem. We can 
_ provide that for you. 
Mr. McClellan: Another question—do you 
_ have a ball-park figure? 
Mr. Kerr: Just a moment. 
Mr. McClellan: I don’t intend to hold you 
, to that. I will await the data. But I am curi- 
/ous as to what the range of claims on this 
| issue is. 
Mr. Kerr: We feel it is something less 
than 25 claims. 
-Mr. McClellan: But you will get me the 
precise number? 
Mr. Kerr: Yes, you will have the precise 
_ number, and the information you requested. 
_ Mr. McClellan: Just one more question of 
Dr. McCracken and then Bud will have some 
“questions. Can you identify the 10 foundries 
‘in phase two? Is that in the information? 
_ Dr. McCracken: Yes, 
Mr. McClellan: Okay. 
Dr. McCracken: I haven’t got the names. 
_ Mr. McClellan: Somebody will be able to 
} 


j 
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|get them. 


| Dr. McCracken: Yes. I have them here, as 
a matter of fact. The ones that have been 
done are Dofasco, Canron, Johnson Mattley, 
General Motors, Fahramet, Don Oliver, and 
‘the ones to be done are Haley Industries, 
‘Algoma Steel, Deloro, Stellite and Niagara 


Bronze. 
1:40 a.m. 

_ Mr. McClellan: You expect this to be com- 
pleted by the end of the summer? 

__Dr. McCracken: The sampling will be com- 
pleted by the end of August. They’ve started 
their analysis now,. Professor Muir tells me, 
dut he has not told me when the analysis 


will be completed. 
_ Mr. McClellan: Do you have some time 
‘ame on it? A year, two years, three years? 


_ Dr. McCracken: My expectation is that 


Professor. Muir will be giving us his final 
teport in the first or second quarter of 1981. 


Mr. Wildman: One of the main concerns 
. had in raising this issue was I understand 
at Elliot Lake the steelworkers have noted, 
n the last few months, a tremendous increase 
n lung cancer claims from surface workers. 
Ne all know, because of the studies done 





previously, the board has accepted lung can- 
cer as related to radon radiation for under- 
ground workers in that area, Now their union 
has a large number of claims from surface 
workers in the mills, who have not had the 
length of time or the work level months in 
relation to radon to make them eligible for 
lung cancer benefits, 

The union has taken the position that these 
people are subject to the effects of thorium 
and uranium radiation as well as radon 
daughters and radon. 

I understand when it comes to the claims 
process the WCB has asked the union or the 
claimant, “What evidence do you have that 
lung cancer could be related to exposure to 
thorium or uranium radiation in the mills for 
surface workers?” 

Without getting into that part of the claims 
process, because that really raises a lot of 
questions ‘about the whole issue of benefit of 
the doubt—you’re asking the claimant or the 
representative of the union to provide the 
evidence—I would like to know what it takes 
to have the board decide it had better do 
some kind of epidemiological study of surface 
workers—of people who have been working 
and exposed to these kinds of radiation—to 
find out if there is any evidence of a relation- 
ship between these kinds of exposures and 
the incidence of lung cancer. 

I think it’s incumbent upon either the 
board, the ministry, or perhaps even the em- 
ployer, to determine whether there is evi- 
dence. As was mentioned, Dofasco did this 
when it saw problems with the foundry. Why 
should it be left to the union to provide the 
evidence? They don’t have the evidence; they 
don’t pretend to have the evidence. Al] they 
have is a lot of lung cancer claims. Many of 
their surface workers, after being employed 
for 15 to 20 years in those operations, are 
now contracting lung cancer. As you will 
imagine, to those union officials this is some- 
what reminiscent of what happened a few 
years ago with the tremendous number of 
lung cancer claims for underground miners 
in Elliot Lake. That eventually led to the 
studies that led to the decision there was a 
relationship between certain types of under- 
ground exposures and lung cancer. 

So who does itP Who is responsible for 
starting such a study as in Elliot Lake to 
determine that there is this kind of relation- 
ship so these claims can be adjudicated more 
expeditiously? 

Dr. McCracken: First of all, my chest 
disease consultant staff does not ask the 
worker to supply the data as to the relation- 
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ship between his lung cancer and his surface 
work. 


Mr. Wildman: No, I was talking about the 
claims people. 


Dr. McCracken: Mr. Kerr can certainly re- 
spond to the type of information his claims 
investigators request and the information they 
are seeking. To my knowledge they are not 
telling the worker that he has to carry out his 
own epidemiological studies and so forth. 


This is another example that if the union 
has developed a list of workers it is of the 
opinion represent something abnormal going 
on, then the list should be submitted to the 
claims services division, or if it is felt the 
study would be better carried out by the 
Ministry of Labour, as some of the unions 
have done in the past, the list of those names, 
with the consent of the workers, should be 
submitted to the occupational health and 
safety division of the Ministry of Labour with 
a request that the staff there takes a look at 
it. Indeed, this is exactly what would be done. 

Up to the present time, all data would 
indicate that the working level monthly expo- 
sure, as a result of inhalation of radon gas 
and the breakdown of radon gas into the 
daughter particles, is not a risk factor in 
surface operations where there is good venti- 
lation or where there is the normal 
ventilation. 


Mr. Wildman: There are a couple of prob- 
lems with what you just said, in that 20 
years ago they didn’t always have the same 
kind of ventilation they have now. Second, 
I understand what you are saying regarding 
radon and radon daughters, but the union is 
concerned that the cumulative effect of var- 
ious types of exposure, such as thorium or 
whole uranium, in conjunction with exposure 
to radon, may in fact have some kind of 
effect. What you are saying is, if the union 
has that feeling it should bring that to the 
ministry or to you and you will be willing 
to look at the possibility of starting a study 
to determine that. 


Dr. McCracken: Yes, that is correct. The 
matter of thorium and the matter of back- 
ground radiation from natural uranium is 
that with radon gas the particles that do the 
damage to the cells are known as alpha par- 
ticles. Thorium and background radiation from 
uranium are not alpha particles, they are beta 
gamma. The gamma radiation by and large 
has a nonspecific effect per se on the lungs. 
The difference is that with radon gas the 
person inhales the radon gas and there is a 
certain amount of it that will break down 
while the radon gas is in the lung substance 


and the alpha particles will bombard the cel- 
lular lining, whereas the other type of radia- 
tion is not inhaled. The other type of radia- 
tion is given off by uranium and by thorium, 
so there is not an inhalation factor unless you 
get into a situation where you are breathing 
clouds of thorium. It is my understanding 
that the levels of thorium have not been that 
high under those circumstances. It is a ‘gen- 
eral body radiation effect versus a specific 
lung radiation effect. 


Mr. Wildman: In that case, is there a pos- 
sibility that other types of cancers in other 
organs might be related to that kind of ex- 
posure? 

Dr. McCracken: The thing you start won- 
dering if there is a significant amount of 
gamma radiation, is if there is an increased 
incidence of leukemia, for instance. 

Mr. Wildman: Right, that is something the 


union has also raised. I will pass those com- | 
ments along to the union in this case and see | 


whether it can supply you with the list. 


Mr. McClellan: May I just ask for one 
additional piece of information, and that is 
the Dofasco guidelines? Perhaps when Mr. | 


could also give me the current guidelines — 
that are used to adjudicate Dofasco claims. | 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Van Horne, I would. 
like to alternate between parties, but the list | 
the chairman left here last night shows three | 
more speakers from the NDP. Do you have— 
any objection to that? ? 


11:50 a.m, 


4 


My. Van Horne: Mr. Chairman, when that 
point is reached I would ask that we alter- | 
nate, because it would seem these things | 
happen all too frequently and we end up) 
with a one-sided conversation. 


Mr. Chairman: That is why I am asking 
your permission. 

Mr. Di Santo: I would like to raise a num- ' 
ber of issues under the main office. I would. 
like to start with—I think this is under main | 
office—the recent agreement signed by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and Italy. | 
I would like to ask either the chairman of | 
the board or the deputy minister, in the ab- 
sence of the minister, for some clarification. | 

Section 5 of the agreement which has been | 
publicized by the WCB says it allows med-. 
ical examination in the country of residence, 
of the injured worker, but doesn’t allow the. 
doctors of the country of residence to set, 
the rates of disability. In other words, if an. 
injured worker goes back to Italy the Italian 


doctors within the Italian system are allowed | 
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to examine the injured workers but they have 
to refer back whatever the findings are and 
at that point it is the WCB that makes the 
decision. 

One of the principles of the agreement is 
that discrimination based on citizenship is 
, abolished, but I think this is a prime case 
| where actually we create a situation by which 
_ the workers who happen to go back to Italy 
| are put in a position where they have no re- 
_ course whatsoever. We know that in Ontario 
when a worker is assessed at the assessment 
| 


rate he has a recourse, which is the appeal 
system, but what happens to a worker who 
happens to go back to Italy and who is a 
Canadian citizenP What recourse has he got 
at that time? 


_ Mr. Armstrong: Mr. MacDonald, do you 
want to deal with thisP Mr. Di Santo is fully 
familiar with details of the Istituto Nazionale 
_ per YAssicurazione contro Gli Infortuni Sul 
_ Lavoro agreement. I think you have properly 
' described the effect of section 5, which per- 
mits an examination by the Italian doctor, 
but the board remains seized with the re- 
' sponsibility. In fact, under the act, it has 
to make a finding as to the entitlement to 
_ compensation. Do you want to deal with the 
' question of what occurs in the event of any 
contest about the determination of compen- 
| sation? 


| Mr. A. G. MacDonald: The essence of the 
agreement, Mr. Chairman, is that whichever 
| organization is asked to carry out the exam- 
ination will do that and provide the reports 
_to the other organizations who have the re- 
, sponsibility of making a determination of the 
, disability that flows from those medical re- 
| Ports. 
. I might say that the INAIL authorities 
were quite insistent that should be so. They 
didn’t want the Ontario board making a de- 
‘termination of entitlement under the INAIL 
legislation. By the same token, we have the 
‘responsibility of making that assessment 
under our legislation. 
' I can assure you, if there is a problem 


about the medical report, we have agreed to 
i co-operate and get further information. There 
‘should be no problem in the reports per se. 
Mr. Di Santo: With all due respect, you 
did not answer my question. I am saying, 
‘suppose I am an injured worker who goes 
‘back to Italy, and I am examined by an 
Italian doctor who sends you a report saying 
‘that my situation is aggravated and that I 
‘am not disabled 10 per cent but 20 per cent 
or 75 per cent. He sends you the information 
‘but, as it often happens, you say, “No, you 
are disabled 10 per cent.” At that point, what 





do I do? Where do I appeal? In Italy? Or 
do I come back to Canada? 


Mr. A. G. MacDonald: That should be 
appealed to the higher level of appeal system 
in the country. In this case, if you were 
back in Italy, it would be appealed to the 
appeal system in Ontario. It cannot be ap- 
pealed to the INAIL authorities. 

Mr. Di Santo: Do I understand correctly? 
Are you saying that the worker has to come 
back to Ontario? 

Mr. A. G. MacDonald: No. 


Mr. Di Santo: How can he appeal? I do 
not understand. 

Mr, McClellan: The board will represent 
him at the appeal. 


Mr. A. G. MacDonald: He has the same 
options as any other worker in deciding who 
should appeal on his behalf. The worker’s 
adviser would be available. 

Mr. Di Santo: Are you serious? Are you 
saying that a worker has the same rights 
because he can choose a representative in 
Ontario while he is in Italy, and he has no 
chance of making his case before the board? 


Mr. A. G. MacDonald: Each individual 
case would have to be determined on its own 
merit. The worker could be brought back to 
Ontario if that were the sensible thing to do 
in that situation. I do not see how we can be 


hypothetical about it. 


Mr. Di Santo: It is not hypothetical. I am 
putting to you a real case, not a hypothetical 
case. The system in Ontario is that when a 
worker is not satisfied with the decision of the 
board, he has the right to appeal. With this 
agreement, you are saying that a worker who 
is in another country can be examined by a 
doctor in that country but, if he wants to 
appeal, he has to come back to Ontario. 


Mr. J. F. McDonald: No, sir, he does not 
have to come back to Ontario. He can be 
represented in absentia by the workman’s 
adviser or someone else of his choice. 


Mr. Di Santo: Is it not the right of an 
injured worker to put forward his case to the 
appeal system? With this agreement, are you 
not depriving those workers of that right? 
That is my question? 


Mr. J. F. McDonald: No, sir, I do not 
believe so. He has the right of appeal whether 
he moves to Saskatchewan, Italy or the 
United States. No matter where he is, he can 
be represented; he can have his case pre- 
sented before the board. The information is 
within the appeal pamphlet to deal with any- 
one who leaves Ontario. 
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Mr. Di Santo: I do not understand it. 
Perhaps— 

Mr. Wildman: They are saying he can have 
his position given by someone else, but you 
are saying he cannot give his position 
himself. 

Mr. Di Santo: He can give his position 
himself, because the choice of a representa- 
tive is a choice that the worker has made. 
The right to make a representation is the right 
of the worker. What I am telling you is that 
either you allow that worker to come and 
make his case personally, as is his right, or 
you are depriving him of his right, forcing 
him to choose a representative because he 
cannot pay his expenses and come to make a 
representation. 

Mr. J. F. McDonald: He chose to go to 
Italy. 

Mr. Wildman: But he did not choose to be 
injured. 

Mr. J. F. McDonald: What are you pro- 
posing? 

Mr. Di Santo: What am I proposing? I 
will not ask any more questions, because I am 
shocked and J cannot believe it. 

What I am proposing is that this is an 
incredible agreement that you are publicizing 
with great fanfare. 


Mr. J. F. McDonald: This agreement is 
very similar to those that exist between all of 
the European Common Market countries. 


Mr. Di Santo: Mr. McDonald, this agree- 
ment is dissimilar to all of the international 
agreements, where there is a basic principle 
that when two jurisdictions agree that they 
will deal with a given area, that jurisdiction 
has faith and confidence that the decisions 
made by the other jurisdiction are acceptable. 


12 noon 


I will give you another example. There is a 
social agreement between Canada and France, 
between Canada and Italy, on— 


Mr. J. F. McDonald: This understanding 
was reached in accordance with the principles 
of that agreement, sir. 


Mr. Di Santo: Okay. If you will let me 
finish, you may understand that this agree- 
ment is completely different from the social 
agreements between Canada and France, 
and Italy, Canada and many other countries, 
because the basic principle of the agreement 
—and this is a social agreement—is that when 
a resident of either of the two countries 
moves to the other country, he or she is 
assessed by the authorities responsible in 
that country, and they can determine 


whether the worker qualifies for a pension. 
I can tell you that because I am handling 
tons of those cases every week. And do not 
say “no.” 

Mr. J. F. McDonald: If you will excuse me, 
sir. If an Italian worker who has been injured 
in Italy and is receiving a pension from 
INAIL moves to Ontario, and I mail a re- 
quest to carry out an examination of that. 
man, then we will provide INAIL with the 
findings, and they retain the right to make 
the final determination and entitlement within 
that claim. We have no jurisdiction in— | 

Mr. Di Santo: That is what is wrong with. 
the agreement— | 

Mr. J. F. McDonald: That is exactly the: 
same thing. 


Mr. Di Santo: That is what I am saying. 
That is what is wrong with the agreement. 
This jurisdiction, on the basis of the agree- | 
ment, should make the final decision. That. 
happens with the social agreement between | 
Italy and Canada, between France and Can- 
ada, between the United States and West 
Germany, and in all international agreements. | 
This is a basic principle, and that is why I 
am upset. That you are making a great deal | 
of disagreement does not mean anything. 








\ 


Mr. Chairman: I do not think we are going | 
to change the agreement this morning. 
Mr. J. F. McDonald: One other point I 
would make— 
Mr. Chairman: It works both ways as it) 
stands, and we are not going to change it this | 
morning; so if you have no further remarks, 
we will go on to the next speaker. 





H 

Mr. Di Santo: I render my remarks under 
main office. We are under main office and it. 
is my right to express my opinions. 


Mr. Chairman: We are taking the time of 
} 





the committee for something we cannot, 
change in the committee. | 


Mr. Di Santo: I would also like to ask the 
chairman of the board to explain—he says on’ 
page six of his statement: “We also opened 
a major information centre for workers in 
Toronto’s west end to provide easy informa- 
tion access for this community in their own 
neighbourhood.” Can the chairman explain 
why they thought this centre should be 
opened while there were two existing centres 
that were closed? Actually the service has 
been reduced, not enlarged. Can you ex-| 
plain why, in the first instance, you had to’ 
close two centres in two areas where most of. 
the ethnic workers reside, and why you had) 
to concentrate the two offices? 
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Hon. Mr. Starr: Based on the expense of 
both centres, we thought that there was no 
necessity to maintain two offices in the city 
of Toronto, but rather to establish one with 
sufficient staff in a more central location to 
provide the same type of service. From the 
reports that I have received, this was a good 
move, the right move to make, and it is 
providing the services we had hoped to be 
able to give to the residents. As a matter of 
fact, I have had no complaints whatsoever 
regarding this move, not one complaint from 
any claimant or from any employer, who also 
get service from this office. 


Mr. Di Santo: I would like to say, I do not 
personally see why Weston is less central 
to the injured workers than St. Clair, or why 
College Street is less central to— 


Hon, Mr. Starr: Weston had very little 
access by claimants. They did not use it as 
much as we had hoped, and the new location 

_-was based on the complete co-operation and 
input of various groups that we hoped to 
serve there, with the agreement that this was 
the proper location. Nobody approached you 
for your advice on this, did they? 


Mr. Di Santo: No, nobody approached me. 

I would like to ask whether you have any 

statistics or figures about people having ac- 

cess to the two previous offices and the 
- present office? 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I think Mr. Stewart can 
_ give you some information on this. 


_ Mr. Stewart: My name is Chuck Stewart 
of the counselling branch, The basic reason 
for amalgamating the two centres was to 
_take the staff of six we had in both offices so 
we could combine our language facilities. We 
assumed that the northwest centre in the 
Lawrence area was not nearly as busy as the 
centre in the College Street area. For that 
reason, we felt we could combine our staff 
in our services so they could get out into the 
/community more on the basis that if there 
were three in an office and one was away on 
holidays or someone was sick, there would 
_be very limited services in terms of getting 
out into the community. If we had a frequent 
.amount of visitors, we would not be able to 
Service them as well. These are the basic 
esr ‘we took the two centres and put 
them into one. 
From previous statistics that are available, 





which I could provide for par years, the north- 
West centre was not nearly as busy as the 
College Street centre. By combining the 
Jenguage facilities within those two offices, 
‘We now have the ability to have the counsel- 
ors get out into the community. Since we 


have amalgamated the centres, we have reg- 
ular visitation programs offered to the Portu- 
guese community and to several of the Italian 
organizations. In fact, we made 25. visits 
early this year to many Italian organizations. 
I could read them all the way through in the 
east end, the west end and in the north end. 
We are getting out and talking to people 
who are in these organizations. We are of- 
fering the services of a visitation of a coun- 
sellor if they need it. If they have problems 
in any area, whether it be claims or rehabili- 
tation, we are bringing these questions back 
to the branches involved. I think we are do- 
ing a better job since we are now combined. 


Mr. Di Santo: Do you have figures of the 
people who are coming to the present office 
who were going to the previous offices? 


Mr. Stewart: The statistics have actually 
risen when you look at the total. I don’t have 
the totals up to date, but I can provide them 
to you if you so wish. I understand the totals 
are greater in the one office than they were 
in the combined offices, looking at it year to 
year from 1979 to 1980. 

Mr. Di Santo: I defer to my colleague Mr. 
Martel, because he will not be here tomor- 
row. I would like to be put on the list for 
Thursday. 

Mr. Martel: Mr. Chairman, I have three 
points I want to deal with with respect to 
head office. The other night in my opening 
remarks I indicated, as I have done before, 
that it is totally silly for all of us here to 
have to send our assistants down to copy 
medical reports in longhand. Surely we 
should be able to get Xerox copies of 
medical reports so that our assistants do 
not have to spend three and four hours copy- 
ing them down in longhand. That seems to 
me absolutely ridiculous. 

My understanding of the reason the board 
changed that a number of years ago, was 
there was a company—I won’t name the 
company—going through the files and was 
using the medical evidence there to appeal 
a decision that was not favourable to the 
company. 

12:10 p.m, 

I understand the problem with medical 
reports. If I want a medical report from a 
doctor, I have to get from the worker an 
authorization to write the doctor in order to 
get a response. Surely the same system could 
apply with the board. If we got an author- 
ization from the worker that he was giving 
us the authority to see the medical reports 
and get Xerox copies, that is the same as what 
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we are doing with getting them directly from 
the doctor. 

I understand all the safeguards that were 
built in as a result of the Krever report but, 
none the less, we do it now with doctors. We 
get the authorization and we get a doctor's 
report. But there are reports we do not have 
access to. I know that my assistant has been 
up there and my colleagues’ assistants have 
been up there. 

The whole reason for bringing it in was 
that companies were using it to their advan- 
tage. But the company, too, would have to 
get ian authorization from the worker. I would 
suspect that most workers would tell them 
where to go, In order to prevent the company 
from getting that, we should not make it 
impossible for the worker’s representative to 
see the medical reports. We should stop all 
this nonsense of sending high-priced help 
around and spending hours copying down 
what you could get in a couple of minutes by 
Xeroxing. Surely it is time we changed that. 


Mr. Armstrong: I am not familiar with the 
process, Mr. Chairman. From what you are 
saying, Mr. Martel, I understand that while 
you can copy the material you cannot get a 
Xerox of it. Is that it? 


Mr. Martel: That is right. 
Mr. Armstrong: You write it out in long- 


handP 
Mr. Martel: It takes hours. 


Mr. Armstrong: Maybe Mr. MacDonald or 
some other official here can explain the 
rationale for that. 


Mr. A. G. MacDonald: The problem of dis- 
closure is one the board has struggled with for 
a long time. I think it is fair to say that our 
present procedure, which allows authorized 
representativees to read the file and to write 
down information, is about as far as we can 
legally go at this time. In the first place, the 
doctor’s report is privileged under the act. 
It is his report and the board’s and! no one 
else’s, as I understand it in law. None of the 
other compensation jurisdictions that I know 
of goes even as far as we do in disclosure. 

However, we have provided a full detail of 
everything we do to both the Williams com- 
missions and the Krever commission. We 
are looking forward with interest to their 
recommendations. We would like to solve this 
problem as much as you would. I know it 
seems silly to be able to write something 
down and not take a picture of it, but I am 
told that from a legal point of view we can- 
not go that extra step of allowing one to 
make Xerox copies. Maybe Mr. Reed would 


care to comment; I don’t know. Is my state- 
ment a fair assessment of it? 


Mr. Reed: As I am sure Mr. Martel knows, 
the board does permit tape recording ma- 
chines to be brought in. In other words, you 
do not have to write them out in longhand., 
You can bring in a tape machine and dictate 
the record into it. 


Mr. Martel: I did not know that. 


Mr. Reed: The board approved that a year 
or so ago. 


Mr. Wildman: What about access to board 


memos? 


Mr. Reed: All contents of the file are before 
you when you come in. Nothing is removed 
except coroners’ reports. They are removed 
because when we receive them they are 
stamped, “These contents may not be divulged 
to anyone else except with the permission of 
the chief coroner.” Permission can usually be 
obtained from a solicitor in the Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s ministry. 

Mr. Di Santo: Is it not possible that you 
could release the medical information to the 
MPPs or to representatives the injured worker 
chooses in the same way that you release 
that information to the Canada Pension Plan, 
for instance? 


Mr. Reed: I am not sure what ‘you are driv- 
ing at, Mr. Di Santo, Release it when? 

Mr. Di Santo: When it is requested, in- 
stead of having us or our assistants going 
there and looking through the files. When 
we request relevant information, why is it not 
possible to send it to us? 


Mr. Reed: It has been the board policy that 
representatives will have access to the file. 
But that is as far as the board policy has gone 
at the present time. 


Mr. Di Santo: But isn’t the same policy 
applicable to the Canada Pension Plan? 


Mr. Reed: I would prefer someone else to 
deal with the question of what is released to 
the Canada Pension Plan, because that is not 
a matter that is dealt with in the appeals 
system. 

Mr. Di Santo: Perhaps the chairman of the 
board can answer. To have access to the file 
we have to go to the board physically. If I 
ask for a medical report you don’t release 
to us the medical information that we think 
is important to have for us to handle the case. 
Why are you releasing that information to 
Canada Pension Plan, for instance? Why can- 
not your policy be flexible to the point that 
you treat a representative of an injured 
worker in the same way as the Canada Pen- 
sion PlanP What is the difference? 





Hon. Mr. Starr: I don’t want to tread upon 
this area personally, but Mr. Kerr might want 
to talk on it. 

Mr. Kerr: If I may, I would like to com- 
ment on that. Requests such as that do come 
to the claims services division and, as Mr. 
Reed says, they do not ‘go to the appeal 
system. 

I think perhaps there is a little misunder- 
standing. We do not give copies of medical 
reports to the Canada Pension Plan. If the 
Canada Pension Plan medical examiner, or 
whoever he is, requests medical information, 
the request is given to one of our doctors in 
the medical branch. He does not send him 
copies of the medical reports on file. He will 
do a summary of the medical information on 
file, describing the man’s condition. But the 
‘Canada Pension Plan person does not receive 
‘a copy of any medical reports on file. He is 
iprovided with a summary of that information. 
| Mr. Di Santo: When I go to a Canada Pen- 
sion disability appeal, invariably they will tell 
me, “We have the following information from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board.” Then 
) they quote and unquote what you send to 
them. If we ask for the same information, 
why don’t you provide us with that infor- 
nation? 
| Mr. Kerr: I think we are getting a little bit 
confused. We started out talking about infor- 
nation in the appeals system, which is what 
the member brought up, and then you got 
nto what information we provide to Canada 
Yension Plan, As I understand it, when a 
claim goes into the appeal system you do 
yeive a summary of information. 
| Mr. Wildman: He is talking about a Can- 
da Pension Plan claim; not a workmen’s 
‘ompensation claim. 

















Mr. Kerr: I realize that, sir. What I am 
aying is they are two different situations. 
Vhen you are in Ottawa and before Canada 
‘ension Plan or wherever it is you go and 
e reads something to you, he is not reading 
_copy of a medical report from one of the 
VCB claim files, He is reading a summary of 
aformation that has been provided by one 
— our WCB doctors in response. 


Mr. Di Santo: That is the point. I can 
ppeal and have the summary information in 
‘ont of me and what they were reading was 
ot my summary of information. Which means 
du are providing them with supplementary 
formation that we are denied. 

Mr. Kerr: You are talking about an appeal 
2fore the Canada Pension Plan? 

Mr. Di Santo: Yes, sure. I can also mention 
© name. 
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Mr. Kerr: That is beyond our jurisdiction. 
Perhaps it is something you have to discuss 
with the Canada Pension Plan. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Di Santo is saying 
the summary of information received from the 
board and in the hands of the Canada Pen- 
sion people is a different summary of informa- 
tion from what he has. 

Mr. Kerr: It shouldn’t be. I think you will 


have to give us an example. 
Mr. Di Santo: I will. 


Mr. Kerr: Thank you very much. Because 
it shouldn’t be. 


Mr. Martel: Even dictating it, it all goes 
back and then somebody has to pound it out 
on a typewriter, and that is time-consuming, 
I hope this is resolved by this time next year. 
But I just think it is a waste of valuable time 
to have to go that route. 


12:20 p.m. 


Leading from that, last year we suggested 
that the board should hire a medical person 
who would not be looking at any claims but 
would be in the office of the board to assist 
people who were trying to help workers. I 
think everyone in the room would agree—at 
least I hope they would—that we are all out 
to assist injured workers, I see medical termi- 
nology and I don’t know what the hell it is 
about. I have to admit, I just don’t. Outside 
of Dr. McCracken, I suppose most of us in 
the room are in exactly the same position. 
Unless you have the assistance of a doctor— 
I happen to be fortunate: I consult a col- 
league of mine frequently, and his dog 
doesn’t bite me. 

Frequently I don’t know what the hell is 
going on. When they start talking about the 
olecranon, what in God’s name is it? We 
can’t represent a worker adequately without 
that type of assistance. I thought the board 
was sold last year on the idea of hiring some- 
one who would be independent of the medi- 
cal staff, independent of looking at claims. He 
or she would be there to assist not only 
members of the Legislature but also any 
advocate that was working on behalf of a 
claimant. 

It seemed to be acceptable to you last 
year, Certainly the comments I heard after 
the meeting where it was discussed were 
favourable. I thought that was going to occur. 
I spoke to the Minister of Labour (Mr. Elgie) 
and he thought it was a good idea. Nothing 
has happened; why? 

Mr. Armstrong: Really, Mr. MacDonald or 
Mr, Starr should answer this. I understand 
there was some discussion during the com- 
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mittee proceedings last year about your sug- 
gestion. I don’t know what the record shows, 
but perhaps you could give me a recollection 
on what I have heard and what has hap- 
pened, if anything, since. 

Mr. A. G. MacDonald: Mr. Martel is quite 
correct that we agreed on principle that this 
would be a good idea last year. We subse- 
quently wrote to the minister suggesting if 
such an individual were to be hired perhaps 
it would be more appropriate to have him or 
her on the Ministry of Labour staff. We also 
suggested that the matter of where the work- 
man’s adviser should be situated was part of 
that subject. There has not been any decision 
made about that to date. Perhaps you should 
wait until the minister is back and he might 
comment. 


Mr. Martel: We will pursue it with the 
minister. Let me ask you another question. 
Why are we only starting to pay benefits for 
workers who have 35 decibels of hearing loss 
and at 25 decibels we pay just medical bene- 
fits? As I understand it, in the United, States 
they start paying for hearing loss at 25 
decibels. 


Dr. McCracken: The basis for the 25-deci- 
bel level and the 35-decibel level is predi- 
cated upon long-established and_reverified 
medical opinions by outside consultants that 
there is no identifiable hearing loss below 25 
decibels. Similarly, from 25 decibels to $5 
decibels there is an identifiable hearing loss 
which may be helped in some persons by the 
wearing of a hearing aid, either on a full-time 
basis or intermittently depending upon am- 
bient noise levels. It was further determined 
that a disability is identified as 35 decibels. 

In Canada, the 25-35 decibel is effective in 
all provinces with the exception of British 
Columbia, I think British Columbia has a 
two-decibel difference, but when one works 
it out it has no effect at all. It is essentially 
the same. 

Having said that, the amount of disability 
they allow in British Columbia goes from a 
minimal amount of 0.51 per cent up to a 
maximum in a totally deaf person of 15 per 
cent, whereas in Ontario it goes to 30 per 
cent. 

In most American jurisdictions where dis- 
ability is allowed for hearing loss, the dis- 
ability is paid for so many weeks and then 
the award is terminated. In other words, 
while it might be paid at a lower level, from 
the way it is paid and the duration for 
which it is paid, it is not a lifetime pension. 
It ends up as not being comparable to what 
the Ontario board has done. 


Similarly, the British system will pay for a 
limited length of time. There are certain 
select industries in the British system that will 
accept hearing loss claims, despite the fact 
that in many other industries there is a noise 
hazard. But if one doesn’t happen to be work- 
ing in the right industry in the United King- 
dom, he can go stone deaf and his claim will 
not be allowed. 

Mr. Martel: Does that mean totally deaf? 

Mr. Wildman: Here you can go stone deaf 
in one ear, but if you've still got hearing in 
the other ear, you can’t be compensated. 

Mr. Martel: That is right, if you don’t have 
it in both ears. | 


\ 
} 
! 


Dr. McCracken: I would submit that the 
cases where one finds that a man has normal 
hearing in one ear and is totally deaf in the: 
other because of exposure to noise are few: 
and far between. I can’t even remember one. | 

Mr. Wildman: There are cases of a slight 
loss in one ear and heavy loss in the other 
ear. | 

Dr. McCracken: If a person has a slight | 
loss in one ear and a total loss in the other, 
in all probability he has an allowable claim 
and is paid a permanent disability for his. 
total hearing loss in the one ear. 

Mr. Wildman: It doesn’t look that way. 

Mr. Martel: Wait a minute; no, only if hel 
has been in an accident. | 

Dr. McCracken: In traumatic cases, yes; 
but in the other cases, if he has a hearing loss| 
in the one ear— 

Mr. Martel: In a case of a loss of 60 deci-, 
bels in one ear and 25 in the other ear, he, 
doesn’t get compensated. 

Dr. McCracken: But if he has a loss of 80 
in the other ear, he does. In other words, if, 
the hearing loss in both ears is in excess of 
25 decibels, it is an allowable claim. 


Mr. Martel: It is an allowable claim for 
medical aid only, But if he has a loss of 60: 
decibels in one ear and 25 in the other ear, 
he gets only a medical claim; he does not get} 


any disability allowance. 
Dr. McCracken: That is correct, except for 

i 

{ 





traumatic cases. 


Mr. Wildman: I know situations where, 
fellows with hearing losses are getting a smal 
pension yet they can hear better than othe) 
guys who work in the same area. Because) 
they’ve got it worse in one ear than in the 
other, they're not getting it. It just doesn’ 
make sense. 
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Mr. Martel: You’re going to be getting a 
_report. Have you seen the report from Dr. 
Alberti and Dr. Pearsall yet? 

Dr. McCracken: I haven’t seen any report 
from Dr. Alberti and Dr. Pearsall. We have 
| received a report from the special task force 
_of the Advisory Council on Occupational 
Health and Safety. Is that the one you're 
' referring to? 
| (Mr. Martel: When is that going to be made 
_ public? 

Mr. Armstrong: Their annual report is 
printed and is about to be circulated. The 
reference to it is in there, I’m not sure but 


'whether the actual report is. I’m sure Dr. 
Mustard would be prepared to consider the 
; question of making that public on request, 
Mr. Martel: Let me ask you one final ques- 
‘tion. My colleague from Nickel Belt (Mr. 
}Laughren) raised it last night, and I don’t 
know where to go with it. When the claimant 
| gets caught between an insurance company 
and the WCB—we get a number of these, 
because most of the workers in my area be- 
long to a big union, either Mine, Mill or steel- 
-workers—that is a hell of a mess to clean up. 
The worker is denied benefits from the WCB, 
the insurance company says it is a WCB 
‘claim, while the worker sits in the middle 
without any income. 
| There has to be a way to sort that out. You 
can ultimately suggest to the worker he can 
go to welfare while the appeal is pending, 
but that is not the answer. There’s a stigma 
‘about welfare so that most workers don’t 
‘want to touch it with a 10-foot pole. 
12:30 p.m. 
' I’ve raised this matter in the past, I’ve cer- 
tainly raised it on many occasions in corres- 
pondence with the chairman and_ various 
members of the board. But surely we have 
to sort that out, I mean, the case could drag 
on for months and months. If the insurance 
company wanted to, it could pay, and I 
guess the board would pay the insurance 
company back in the form of an assignment. 
But it doesn’t happen as often as it should. 
I don’t see why, when the worker is pro- 
rected by WCB and at the same time he’s 
srotected by his Metropolitan insurance, be- 
vause there’s a difference between the board 
and the worker, the worker can’t get either. 
There has to be a way out of that jungle, and 
is worker should get it one way or the 
other, even if it is by the board assuring the 
‘nsurance company that it would be reim- 
oursed if the claim is successful. Cannot the 


>oard take the initiative to sort out those 








1 
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problems so the worker isn’t caught in the 
middle? 

Hon. Mr, Starr: Have you any comments 
on that, Mr. Kerr? 


Mr. Kerr: Yes, it is a problem and, admin- 
istratively, it is sometimes very difficult to 
help resolve the problem. 

I think the point that Mr. Martel men- 
tioned, that it’s not very tasteful for people 
to apply for social assistance or welfare, is 
true. 

Concerning the number of insurance com- 
panies who pay benefits or put workers on 
sick leave, or whatever you want to call it, 
we have a fair number of claims where that 
is done. Perhaps the claim hasn’t been ac- 
cepted or it has been rejected and is being 
appealed to go to higher levels for con- 
sideration, and we do accept an assignment 
of compensation from the individual to repay 
whatever it is to the insurance company if 
and when the claim is allowed. As to that 
taking place fairly frequently, I haven’t any 
idea statistically how frequently it happens, 
but we have seen a fair number of those 
things. 

One of our real problems is that we fre- 
quently do not know that the man is covered 
by private insurance; or indeed he may apply 
for private insurance coverage that he thinks 
he has, and we know nothing about it when 
we're handling the claim and are in a posi- 
tion where we must not accept a claim at 
that point in time. We don’t even know 
frequently, Mr. Martel, that he has coverage. 
Perhaps through just general knowledge, we 
know these companies have a health plan 
for their employees. 

But it puts us in a difficult position, be- 
cause we get accused of brushing off an 
individual if we suggest that he seek private 
insurance, if he has any, or that he seek 
social assistance. Sometimes that’s misinter- 
preted, in our effort to help the person to 
make sure he doesn’t fall between the out- 
fielders. That’s misinterpreted ‘as trying to 
get out of our responsibilities. 

On the other hand, it is a help if some- 
thing of that nature can be done, provided 
it isn’t misinterpreted along the lines I’ve 
mentioned. It is a real problem, administra- 
tively, how to help those people. 

Within the limits of our legislation, I 
suppose there isn’t much we can do legally 
to help anybody. If we know that the indi- 
vidual is perhaps entitled to insurance of 
some kind, we take the initiative, as you 
have put it, and suggest to him he explore 
the possibility that he may be entitled to 
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some other benefits pending the appeal of 
his claim, or whatever the situation is. 

I think what it really boils down to is 
that do we know at that point in time that 
the man is covered by some form of other 
insurance. That’s not very helpful, I know, 
and I realize it is a difficult problem. 

Mr. Martel: While I realize it is a prob- 
lem— 

Myx. Chairman: Could we break the dis- 
cussions now? It is 12:35; we will adjourn 
and come back tomorrow night. 


Mr. Van Horne: Before we adjourn, I 
would like to ask, as I did in my opening 
comments, if Mr. Pearce would be able to 
be here. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr. Pearce has been here, 
yes, and he will be here tomorrow. 

Mr. Van Horne: Thank you. 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting is now ad- 
journed until eight o’clock tomorrow evening. 


The committee adjourned at 12:35 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:15 p.m. in com 
nittee room No. 1. , 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY 
(i OF THE ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
der. Is the minister finished? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes and no, Mr. Chair- 
gan. I think we could answer most of the 
‘uestions during the appropriate votes. That 
right be more organized and keep us on 
chedule. We were supposed to have finished 
ae reply last time. 

| Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, could I very 
riefly put a procedural motion that would 
larify the rest of our work following on the 
fouse referral before adjournment? 

Mr. Chairman: Ms. Gigantes moves that 
pon the completion of the estimates of the 
linistry of the Environment the resources 
evelopment committee consider the Ontario 
evelopment Corporation’s 1978-79 Annual 
eport of Loans and Guarantees which stands 
ferred to the committee on the Order 
wper. 











i c 
“Ms. Gigantes: I would like to speak to that 
otion very briefly. My understanding is we 
‘uld be able to commence that considera- 
Det on Thursday, June 12, and to take it 
‘rough on the following Tuesday evening 
id Wednesday morning for three sessions. 
‘tis would take us through to the end of the 
‘sion in terms of the committee work. 

Mr. Chairman: Three sittings? 

Ms. Gigantes: Yes. I move it now so that 
\} will be able to get in touch with the 
tple whom we would like to come before 
Las witnesses and give them enough notice 


be able to come conveniently for our dis- 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, may I ask Ms. 
santes who she anticipates will come be- 


¥ A Fr 
@ the committee as witnesses? 


Mis. Gigantes: Yes. The referral would 
Ibably involve people from the Ministry 
Industry and Tourism, executives of the 
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Firestone Company 
sentatives. 
_Mr. Gaunt: What ministry comes after 
Environment on the list? | . 

Ms. Gigantes: I think it is Industry and 
Tourism. : 

Mr. Gaunt: We would not have enough 
time to finish that ministry before the end of 
the session. 

Mr. Chairman: That is right. We wouldn’t 
have. 

Ms. Gigantes: It would be a warm-up ses- 
sion for them. 

Mr. Gaunt: I see nothing wrong with the 
motion. It is supportable. 

Mr. Chairman: I understand from the direc- 
tives I get that they have no objection to it 
because Industry and Tourism certainly will 
not be completed in three sessions. But it is 
up to the committee and whatever it wants. 
Ms. Gigantes: I think there is general 
agreement. ; 

Motion agreed to. 


Mr. Nixon: On a point of order, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman: Ms. Gigantes indicated general 
agreement. To what is she referring? : 


Ms. Gigantes: In the committee. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, the motion was 
carried. 


Mr. Nixon: Mr. Chairman, since that was 
only one indication of view, I thought per- 
haps the implication was that this had been 
discussed and agreed upon in another place. 

Ms. Gigantes: I did not chat with one 
Liberal representative before the meeting and 
I spoke to the chairman. 


Mr. Nixon: I wanted to be sure of what 
Ms. Gigantes meant by “general agreement.” 
There is no way she would know there was 
general agreement except by her intuitive 
process, which is well known. 

Ms. Gigantes: It often works out. 


Mr. Chairman: I made a telephone call to 
find out if there was any objection to this. 
As stated, it was conveyed to me there would 
be perhaps only three sessions and we would 


and some union repre- 
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not be finished with the Industry and Tour- 
ism estimates anyway. They said they had no 
objection. 

Mr. Nixon: It is very unlike the person to 
whom you might have been talking to say 
that without suggesting that at least part of 
the time spent on this might have been 
charged to the following estimates. But 
since that was not suggested, it is the furthest 
thing from my mind. 

Ms. Gigantes: It never entered mine. 

On vote 2101, ministry administration pro- 
gram: 

Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I thought that 
perhaps the place to start off on the first 
item would be to ask for some information 
or to give the ministry notice I would appre- 
ciate getting some information. The first thing 
has to do with the research report. I have 
a rather thick document here describing all 
of the research reports undertaken by the 
ministry or, if not undertaken by the ministry, 
at least involving the ministry in some way. 
8:20 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Every week we send you 
a great report to read. Do you promise you 
have read all of those? 

Mr. Gaunt: I have not read them all. I am 
a great scanner. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are a great scanner. 
You are going to get a lot of stuff. 

Mr. Gaunt: I wonder if it is possible to do 
that. Rather than reading the names of all of 
these various surveys and studies, could I 
just give it to the ministry? If there is agree- 
ment to provide that information, I would 
appreciate it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Foley is here. If 
there are any specific questions, I think he 
would be best able to answer. If not, perhaps 
you would give him that list and he will re- 
‘spond. 

Mr. Gaunt: I would be pleased to do that. 
I do not know the appropriate questions to 
ask without seeing the studies. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But you want those 
studies delivered some time during the esti- 
mates? 

Mr. Gaunt: Not necessarily during the esti- 
mates. I will be happy as long as I can get 
them within the next month or six weeks if 
they are completed. Some of these will not be 
completed. I see that some of the reporting 
dates are 1980. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is a fairly important 
part of our activity. Mr. Foley will take a few 
minutes if you wish, to scan through them. 


Mr. Gaunt: I would appreciate it. Let us_ 
start with the assessment of the King tech-_ 
nology for disposal and go on to the chemical | 
destruction of hazardous polychlorinated or-— 
ganic compounds; site identification studies; 
beverage container compliance survey; strat- 
egy in waste management planning; develop- 
ment of waste management models; solid. 
waste generation in Ontario; and the use of 
refuse-derived fuel in cement kilns, particu- | 
larly the air emission testing prior to and 
during the firing phases of the study. Would. 
Mr. Foley like to give me an overview? 


Mr. Foley: Quite frankly, no. I do not 
think I am really capable of giving you an! 
overview of that broad a spectrum of what. 
all of those projects involve because they. 
cover almost the entire range of the ministry's | 
activities in research. + 

I happen to know about the first one in 
detail, namely, an alternative method for 
the chemical destruction of such things ast 
PCBs. That particular study is a feasibility 
study, not a research study, which we 
funded in order to have a proposer take a 
look at an alternative method, using naphtha- 
lene, which, when reacted with a metal, 
produces a chemical that is a superb reduc: 
ing material. It has been proposed that such 
things have the capability of extracting the 
chlorine out of PCBs. If you remove the 
chlorine from PCBs, what you have left is ¢ 
rather innocuous chemical which you car 
then dispose of without a terrific amount 0 
concern for its environmental effects. | 

The feasibility study report has not com¢ 
back to us at this point in time. The Univer 
sity of Waterloo is doing the work and ha: 
a meeting with us which is scheduled fo’ 
mid-June. I think they ‘have had som 
problems in the feasibility study and the 
just don’t know really where to go. That i. 
the status of that particular report. 


Mr. Gaunt: I notice the reporting date i 
December 1979, so there has been a bit ‘of | 
time lag. ae 

Mr. Foley: There frequently is, as you ¢a' 
understand, That is a research grant to th) 
University of Waterloo. The reason for th! 
delay was illness on the part of the princip< 
investigator. He didn’t get started until abot 
the middle of last year, and as of April 30 h 
still had about one-third of the funds w 
advanced him. We've given him an extensio 
until the end of July to use that money U 
and to report to us on the feasibility of pro 
ceeding with that particular idea. 


Mr. Gaunt: This particular process is quit 
different from the arc process. 














Mr. Foley: That is right. It is. It is purely 
a chemical process, I can’t really say any 
more than that. As I say, it was a feasibility 
study. Not just this individual alone but a 
number of other people have suggested this 
process as an alternative method that should 
be looked at or at least considered in the 
disposal of such things as PCBs or, for that 
matter, any chlorinated chemical that is a 
problem. Therefore, it has some attraction to 
us. 


| Hon. Mr. Parrott: These other studies, 
Mr. Gaunt, would really, be better considered 


| 
| 


under vote 2102, We will have specific 
people here to deal with them, depending on 
which section they are under. You have 
caught us a little by surprise on this. I 
thought we were on vote 2101, item 1. That 
doesn’t change Mr. Foley’s comments, but I 
think well have more details under 2102. 

| Mr. Gaunt: I need some direction, Mr. 
Bevan I wanted to alert the minister to 
the information I would like. I can deal with 
these under specific votes. If the chairman 
wants me to go through the individual re- 
search studies, I could do that. It perhaps 
would be time-consuming. 

' Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why can’t we have the 
ist right now and I will make sure there is 
ufficient staff here to answer. We could not 
Jo it tonight, given the schedule, but we 
will defer it until Tuesday. We will answer 
them one way or the other when we have 
iotice. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: I will give you the list. It is 
he only copy I have. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: We will even make one 
ind give you the original 

| Mr. Gaunt: Will I count the pages? 

' Mr. Scott: You are secretly transferring 
vour Xerox bill to us. 


Mr. Gaunt: I wanted to find out the con- 
rol orders due this year. We mentioned this 
ast year. We received it and discussed how 
qany court cases were involved in these con- 
col orders, whether or not the companies 
vere complying at the point when the con- 
tol order matured, what the highest fines 
‘ssessed would be and the percentage of 
ompliance rate ias a performance percentage 
ver the past year. 

In terms of policy matters—and I presume 
/ am quite in order to discuss matters of 
‘olicy on the first item—I wanted to pick up 
vhere we had left off yesterday on the 
aatter of funding citizens’ groups before 
‘vironmental . Assessment Board hearings. 
ly colleague has a question, I presume. 
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Ms. Bryden: No. I wanted to get on with 
this stuff. I was trying to get the chairman’s 
eye to get on the list. 


Mr. Gaunt: The minister has indicated the 
position. We talked yesterday about the fact 
that the statement of April 17 was not a new 
policy directive; it was simply an indication 
of the already existing situation. 

§:30 p.m. 


I had indicated that as far as I was con- 
cerned, my perception was that it was a new 
policy. I think that is confirmed in the letter 
of April 25 from the Canadian Environmental 
Law Association, addressed to the minister, in 
which it deals with this particular subject. 
Part of the letter says: 

“CELA would request further information 
and details on this new policy. But, in the 
meantime, we want to raise a number of ques- 
tions and concerns that arise out of your 
statement. Who decides if experts are 
needed?” We talked about that yesterday, 
and you indicated the board decided that. 
“Whose witnesses would these experts be?” I 
presume they would be the board’s witnesses, 
based on our previous conversations and dis- 
cussions. “Would there be a right to full 
cross-examination?” I presume the answer to 
that is yes, based again on our discussion. 

There is another question here, however, 
that we have not really dealt with. That 
pertains to the funding proposal applying 
not only to the Environmental Protection Act 
and the Ontario Water Resources Act, the 
two of which were mentioned in the state- 
ment, but also to the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act. I presume the same situation would 
apply to the Environmental Assessment Act 
as applies to the other two. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: They had those broad 


powers. 


Mr. Gaunt: CELA has indicated some 
criteria it thinks could be established with 
respect to funding people appearing before an 
Environmental Assessment Board hearing or 
any hearing under the Ontario Watcr Re- 
sources Act or the Environmental Protection 
Act. The letter was sent to you, so I pre- 
sume you have reviewed those criteria. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, we have acknowl- 
edged it. 

Mr. Gaunt: Do they strike you as being 
workable, as feasible, as reasonable? Do they 
strike you as being something with which you 
want to associate yourself, or would you 
entertain it at this time to consider that? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think a formal response 
has gone back. We acknowledged receipt. 
We will be responding in greater detail in 
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due course. I also enclosed a copy of the 
Hansard in which we had an exchange in the 
House on this very matter. Therefore, we 
have not drafted the final response to the 
letter. 

I think it would be an excellent exercise 
now to do two things. One is to have the 
director of legal services discuss it at some 
length. Secondly, if we are going to use this 
time in a productive way, it would be inter- 
esting to get to the specific mechanics that 
should be used, if and when. There are so 
many questions that become so difficult to 
answer after you say yeS or no. 

Let us assume for the discussion that we 
said, “Yes, we are going to fund.” Does that 
mean everyone? There would be many times 
when there would be many groups. Given 
that the lawyers do need the work these days 
and knowing that your colleague who just left 
stated feeling for the profession and the need 
to help them, would it be logical then to 
assume that every citizens’ group, subdivided 
as it might eventually be, would thave equal 
access to funds? Those are the really difficult 
problems one must address once one has got 
past saying, “Yes, it is a good idea.” How 
many would you fund? 

Let us take a hypothetical situation in 
which a proposal was made, not where we 
were cO-proponents. Let us take the Samuel 
Smith Park. That is a good illustration—there 
is a hearing going on now—in that people 
from the six boroughs which might be rela- 
tively affected by that park all form citizens’ 
groups. Let us assume that the proponent— 
and it is Metro Toronto, is it notP—is pre- 
pared to state publicly that it is spending 
$200,000 on this proposal. Tell me how much 
do you think we should budget in our minis- 
try for funding groups for that one hearing? 
How would I distinguish between groups? 
There is one group from Etobicoke which, I 
think, ‘had every legitimate right to be there 
and to be heard in cross-examination. They 
decided to hire Mr. Estrin, a reasonably well- 
known lawyer. Then, there are some in Scar- 
borough, which is some distance away, who 
are interested. One could not deny it, but 
it was not exactly in the midst of the project. 
But it was a citizens’ group out there that 
decided it too wanted to disagree. 

I could give more specific illustrations of 
where there is a proliferation of interested 
groups, even on a hearing that is not yet 
ready to proceed, such as one about which 
your leader may have had a few things to 
say even today. I know of at least two or 
three and the list could be growing. Where 
and when do I or whoever administers that 


funding stop? I think those are very practical 
questions which have to be addressed. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
supplementary? 

The Porter royal commission got into the 
whole framework of providing funding, which 
probably applies to other jurisdictions in 
Canada too. The royal commission in BC on 
uranium mining did very much the same 
thing. They would say to a series of groups, 
“We will provide funding to you if you get 
together and decide among yourselves how 
best you would like to be represented and 
then put a proposal before us that seems 
reasonable for funding.” It can be done on 
the basis of an amalgamation of groups. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are saying one fund- 
ing of one group and that is all? | 


Ms. Gigantes: For example, there is a 
series of communities or societies interested 
in a particular hearing. In most cases, I 
think you would find they would be quite 
pleased to have joint representation. | 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: In what amount? How — 
would you establish the levels? 4 


Ms. Gigantes: What you do then is ask , 
them for a proposal. They would seek out | 
consultants—a legal consultant or an environ-— 
mental consultant or somebody of that expert | 
nature—ask what the fee would be, give an | 
estimate of the kind of work that would he | 
involved in representing their case, get an 
estimate from the consultant, and then come | 
to you to see whether that seems reasonable. | 
It is just a very simple process in negotiation. | 
I am sure that Arthur Porter would be glad | 
to speak to you about the process he went , 
through. | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I have talked to Dr. 
Porter about this. He made it very clear he | 
was not interested in the adversary position. 
I thought we were miles apart. After discus- ' 
sing it with him, I found we were perhaps | 
much closer. He made it very clear he was’ 
interested in funding, and having funding 
provided to, only those groups that wanted 
to investigate rather than to oppose. I think 
I iam reflecting accurately what he said to} 
me. | 

Ms. Gigantes: I think the process which 
he followed and which has been followed in’ 
other jurisdictions in similar kinds of hear- 
ings would probably be simply transposed’ 
to this kind of funding process for such, 
appeals for hearings. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We do not like guide- 
lines in this province obviously. We would. 
have to have some standards, What would 
the standards be for that? 








__ Ms. Gigantes: Why don’t you try it and 
| find out? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Tell me. I am listening. 
__ Ms. Bryden: We have standards for legal 


aid. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: You threw down the gauntlet 
)yesterday—no pun intended. I was just look- 
ing around to see if Henry Landis, the 
general counsel, was here. You send him 
and me out of the room for two hours and 
-we will come up with some criteria for you. 


Ms. Gigantes: Ask for a proposal. 
' Mr, Gaunt: Are you taking me up on my 


‘offer? One for one is fair enough. What 
could be more fair? 

Ms. Gigantes: Ask for a proposal. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think Ms. Gigantes 
just vetoed that proposal. 

_ Ms. Gigantes: Absolutely not. We can 
have a lot of fun around this one, but the 
fact is that if you are interested in finding 
ey how this process could work, then you 
are going to have to give it a try. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, but tell me the 
standards that you think are appropriate, 
such as unlimited funding. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: Try for size the CELA criteria. 
I would like to get the minister’s response 


and then we can go from there. 


8:40 p.m. 
) Ms. Gigantes: I would be happy to join 
you. 

| Mr. Gaunt: First of all, they say, “There 
should be an ascertainable environmental 
interest for appearing at the hearing.” Fair 
¢mough. That is obvious. 

_ “2. It should be shown that those seeking 


i 
ly 
\i 








| 


‘unds do not have sufficient financial re- 
‘ources to enable them adequately to repre- 
ent that interest and will require funds to 
lo so. 

ie “3. These funds should be available for 
lisbursements, conduct money and necessary 
vitness fees for expert witnesses ‘and rele- 
vant reports and studies for the person en- 
itled to assistance.” 


| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Is that legal fees? I 
aissed that. 


Mr. Gaunt: No. It says here, “We have 
oft the question of legal fees aside as your 
tatement to the Legislature specifically dealt 
vith expert testimony.” They have left that 
ut. My own view on that particular matter, 
Suppose, accords somewhat closely to that 
£ my colleague from Brant-Oxford-Norfolk 
Mr, Nixon). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“4. If several persons having identical or 
substantially similar interests apply for assist- 
ance from the fund, the minister or the board 
should have the discretion to issue one sum 
to all such persons.” 


Ms. Gigantes: There is a precedent. For 
example, I remember hearing the test of the 
Ottawa-Carleton regional plan hearing. The 
city of Ottawa gave funding to an expert 
who had to organize various community 
groups and their various interests in making 
presentations to the regional board and to 
the provincial hearing. It was not a terribly 
difficult task to allocate an amount of funds 
for community groups. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: How much was it? 


Ms. Gigantes: I do not recollect at this 
stage. But community groups were quite sat- 
isfied to share the time of this resource 
person who helped them to gather basic in- 
formation related to the plan, which they 
could then present with their particular in- 
terests in mind. There the variety of interests 
was very much greater than you are likely 
to find in the kind of process with which we 
are dealing here. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Was there not one basic 
difference? This was a planning proposal, so 
people were looking for the ultimate in 
quality of the plan. They were not likely to 
be in opposition to the concept of planning. 
They would be opposed to that particular 
section of the plan— 


Ms. Gigantes: That is right. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: —but they would not be 
opposed to the plan. 


Ms. Gigantes: There were a variety of in- 
terests there which had to be brought to- 
gether in the presentation. That was allowed 
because the resources were provided by the 
municipality of the city of Ottawa so that 
community groups that were participating 
would have the funds to be able to make a 
genuinely valuable contribution to the 
hearings. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think the terms of 
reference for the board now give them at 
least the first three opportunities. They can 
ascertain the interest, they can try to legi- 
timize the need, and they can fund these 
witnesses. Those three things are already at 
the discretion of the board. In the name of 
justice, would you not prefer that the board 
has this power, so that the minister would 
not be seen to have limited the hearing for 
whatever reason? The board that will hear 
the appeal, should know infinitely better than 
the minister whether or not there are appro- 
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priate and adequate witnesses available? 
Would you not ask those first three functions 
to be at the discretion of the board, not at 
the discretion of the minister? 


Mr. Gaunt: I see no problem with having 
them at the discretion of the board as long 
as the mechanism is there. 

‘Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think those first three 
are legitimate. 

Mr. Gaunt: As long as the mechanism is 
there. But let us just take the Ajax situation. 
We can deal with Ajax under another vote, 
but I want to use it as an example of the 
problem I see in this whole area. The min- 
istry is a co-proponent of that proposal in 
that it is funding it to the extent of approxi- 
mately $270,000, of which $100,000 is for 
legal fees. Under those conditions, it seemed 
to be a very unequal fight, if I may use that 
term loosely. 

Those people who are concerned about the 
whole project feel that the entire weight is 
on the other side. As it stands now, they are 
not satisfied that there is any appropriate or 
reliable mechanism allowing them to bring 
forward their own witnesses so that at least 
they are assured in their own minds that all 
of the technical facts of the proposal are put 
before the board. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Have they asked the 
board and have they been denied? 


Mr. Gaunt: I think they came in and asked 
you and the Premier for funds. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We told them that they 
could ask the board, make their case to the 
board, and the board would ascertain their 
interests. The first three principles are right 
there. The board has the power. I think it is 
willing, and certainly it has the approval of 
the minister a la this statement, to do those 
first three things for sure though not to pro- 
vide direct funding as in “Here is a cheque.” 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
a supplementary on that point? One of the 
problems that bothers people about the offer 
is that they are asking if they can have these 
people prior to the hearing so that they will 
be able to talk to them in order to be able 
to prepare their case. It is fine to bring this 
person in during the trial, if we are going to 
use that sort of legal concept, but can they 
bring them in prior to the trial so that the 
other side can talk to them? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am afraid the process 
is not known as well as I am sure it will be, 
but the hearings are less structured than that. 
How many adjournments have we had in the 
Ajax matter? Does Mr. Caplice of the environ- 
mental approvals branch have any idea? 


Mr. Caplice: Three. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let us assume we have 
had three, one for at least two weeks. You 
are asking for all this ahead of when the logic 
of the process unfolds. Here the hearing 
starts; the people make their cases; and the 
proponent makes his case. Until the pro- 
ponent has that opportunity to make the case, 
who knows the deficiency of it? You don't. I 
think I am absolutely correct in saying that 
the proponent goes right through the pro- 
posal and then rests. 


Then there is an adjustment. Then there is | 
quite possibly an adjournment. If they want | 
then to see or to understand the weakness, 


that seems the more logical time. 


Ms. Gigantes: Why was there an interrup- | 


tion? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are asking before | 


there is any evidence on the record at all 
that the weakness of a case be exploited. Who 


knows whether there is a weakness or not? | 


With the greatest of respect, nobody knows 
any of the facts until the proponent has | 
literally put the case there. 

Mr. McGuigan: Because we have not had 
experience with these, we certainly did not’ 
realize how much time would be available 


for adjournments and so on. You are saying | 


there is ample time. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure. 


Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Chairman, could I ask a | 


supplementary? 
Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Mr. 
Gaunt? 
Mr. Gaunt: No, I am not. 
Ms. Gigantes: Why did the interruptions ' 


occur? We had a breakdown in the hearings | 


essentially. 


Ms. Bryden: Yes, they were challenged in 


the court. 
Ms. Gigantes: That was why one interrup- 
tion occurred. I think that speaks to the very 
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point Mr. Gaunt and his colleague are raising, | 


which is that groups should have some feel- 


ing of assurance as they go into a hearing, 
that they are going to be able to have a! 
satisfactory review of all the elements they, 


consider important in that hearing. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is not true, of the 


one in Harwich certainly. 


Ms. Gigantes: You were speaking of Ajax. 
That is what happened in the Ajax hearing. 


You say that the case has to be presented 


and nobody knows anything about it before- 
hand. There is material one can gather in 


terms of developments in other jurisdictions’ 
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and expertise in a particular area of tech- 
nology. 

8:50 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Under the Environ- 
|mental Protection Act, that will be put on the 
‘record. Under the Environmental Assessment 
‘Act, the whole proposal will be put forward 
in advance of the hearing. The public is well 
‘aware of the total proposal and has a chance 
‘to make it clear at the very beginning of the 
‘board hearing that these witnesses will be 
needed during the course of the hearing. 


| Ms. Bryden: Why was Ajax not under the 
Environmental Assessment Act so that it 
‘could have had the material ahead of time 
to look at? 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: With respect, I think 
we have gone over that several] times, 


, Ms. Bryden: You are making the argu- 
brent when talking about Ajax that they 
‘could have had the material ahead of time if 
it were under the Environmental Assessment 
‘Act but they did not have it. 


Mr. McNeil: Mr. Chairman, who has the 
door here? I am a little confused. I thought 
Mr, Gaunt was asking questions. 


_ Mr. Chairman: He did have it, but they 
we all wanting to ask questions on it. I 


| 


dresume it is of interest to them all. 


| Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, the fourth point 
s something that is not included in the 
current policy. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is right, and I am 
hot ready to answer that tonight. 

Mr. Gaunt: And you do not have any 
‘omments on that one? 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. I had hoped that 
rou would have said X number of dollars or 
. percentage of the cost. Surely there is 














omething fermenting there in your thought 
‘rocess that says it is an unlimited amount. 
t is limited to $10,000 per hearing. I would 
hink you would have something in the back 
f your mind which would suggest that that 
_ an appropriate amount because some day 
and I think you are asking the minister to 
yake that decision—it would likely have to 
ary and there would have to be some guide- 
‘nes, some principles, some standards or 
vhatever. No one wants to get down to that 
ery difficult decision. The first three are 
sy; we have done them. The next one is 
ot SO easy. 

,Mr. Gaunt: How did Dr. Porter arrive at 
te amount? Did he take a percentage of the 
tal cost he expended on the study? 

‘Hon. Mr. Parrott: I do not know, but I 
ink Dr, Porter had pretty free rein, and 
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the government was prepared to spend what- 
ever he, in his wisdom, thought was neces- 
sary. I believe that is correct. 

Ms. Gigantes: A very minor portion. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But that is a slightly 
different thing from a minister having a 
budget of X number of dollars, and you 
demanding I should have that. We would 
have to show in one of our estimate items 
the cost of funding of witnesses. There 
would have to be some principle. 

Mr. Gaunt: It would be a special fund— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure. 


Mr. Gaunt: —out of which money could 
be drawn to fund witnesses. What about Mr. 
Justice Hartt? Did he have ‘a particular 
formula or ratio? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Caplice would like 
to make some comments, I understand. 

Mr. Caplice: In the case of Dr. Porter, I 
think for two separate years in the beginning 
of that hearing he was allocated funds in the 
budget process. I think it was $260,000 for 
the first year, and then he got $163,000 for 
the second year. 

Ms. Gigantes: It was a total budget of $5 
million, 

Mr. Caplice: Over the five year period, 
yes. As I recall, he spent something in the 
neighbourhood of $300,000 on funding those 
groups he brought together, including groups 
that opposed nuclear power or wished to 
make comments. He allocated it as Ms. Gi- 
gantes said. He tended to group similar 
interests and then allow them to speak. For 
the last two years of his hearings, I think, 
he was not funding anybody. He thought he 
had heard from a fairly wide group. 

So it was done through the budget process 
really. 

Ms. Gigantes: By that time, I think, the 
groups involved, though they continued 
working without funding, had gathered to- 
gether the material they used throughout 
the five years of the period. It was not 
necessary to fund them every year. Perhaps 
I could pick up one of the minister’s com- 
ments to Mr. Gaunt when he said we would 
have to have an allocation here, I think that 
what we would expect in the Legislature is 
that when the estimates come before us, 
we would have an accounting of that fund- 
ing and we would expect it to be justified. 
But, given the experience we had of the 
Porter commission and the way in which it 
has been worked with other hearings, I 
cannot see that it would be difficult to justify 
it. In fact, the Porter Commission drew rave 
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reviews all around for that element of the 
commission’s initiative. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It was one hearing, 
though a large one, and I think the number 
of environmental assessment hearings will be 
very large. I believe so. As we apply it to 
the municipalities, it will increase. As the 
grandfathering time has ceased, we are going 
to have large numbers of hearings. You are 
comparing one hearing with a limited acti- 
vity to many of great variety. I would there- 
fore think you have to talk specifically about 
each hearing that might be held and the 
variation in funding that might be necessary. 

Secondly, I really cannot help but feel, 
given the newness of this act and the limited 
number of hearings that have been held under 
it-which I am sure we all agree will in- 
crease rather dramatically in the next few 
years—that it is premature to judge how 
valuable that act is and how effective it will 
be to protect the interests of the citizens. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What would be wrong 
with matching dollar for dollar? If you are 
giving $100,000 to the applicant, what would 
be wrong with giving $100,000 to the other 
side? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think there are several 
flaws in that. First of all, there is a lot less 
work on the part of those who would be 
reviewing it than of those proposing it. It 
requires a great deal of research. By defini- 
tion, a person who has to conform with the 
proposal has to do all kinds of studies and 
make a great deal of effort to bring his 
proposal to the fore. You are saying, there- 
fore, that you would spend as much on the 
opposition as you would on building the 
whole case? I do not think that necessarily 
makes too much sense. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: You have to get it off 
the ground. The information is going to be 
yours. It is going to be in the public interest. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is the point. It 
is there. Somewhere or other that point 
seems to get overlooked every time. The in- 
formation is coming forward. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: How are you going to 
get the confidence of the people? That has 
been the problem. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I have quite a few 
ideas on that. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: If you give them 
$100,000 on one side but you do not give 
them the same on the other side, then how 
do you get their confidence? If they do not 
need the budget, then okay, make sure it is 
not wasted; but you could have some control. 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr. Chairman, could I 
put in a supplementary? The minister has 
asked for proposals. I would settle it a little 
more cheaply than my colleague. I am 
speaking specifically of the Harwich proposal, 
in which case the government, as you know, 
is the co-proponent and is guaranteeing 
$100,000 to Brown and Ferras in the event 
of the failure of their proposal. 

I understand the cost of their proposal is — 
something in excess of $200,000, so we might 
say it is roughly one half of what the minis- 
try is putting up for them. | 

I am not sure that all of my constituents 
would agree with me, but I would think that | 
a one-half split would not be a very bad_ 
deal in this respect in that every citizen 
has some obligation to protect himself. Even | 
when he is being attacked by Goliath, he 
still has some obligation to protect himself. | 
If people are not willing to put up some, 
money, assuming of course they are able 
to put up some money, they probably do not | 
have that good a case. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are making a valid 
comparison. As I understand it, the company » 
will receive $100,000 if the proposal fails. 
and zero if it wins. In this case, the proposal , 
is accepted. | 

Let us assume for a second that the pro- 
posal goes through. The board hears it and- 
recommends it. We pay zero. Do you want! 
the same rules to apply to the public that | 





opposes it? 
9 p.m. 
Mr. McGuigan: No, I was not saying that 
at all. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I thought maybe that 
would be a fair way of going about it be- 
cause then I would have to decide. Do you 
see what is coming next? i 
Mr. McGuigan: Yes. 
Ms. Gigantes: It is just a game. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are not making 
many positive suggestions. 
Ms. Gigantes: Yes, I did. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are just saying. 
“Write a blank cheque.” That might be all’ 
right for you, but it is not all right for us. 
Ms. Gigantes: I did not say that. I said’ 
that if you were treating this matter seriously. 
you would actually sit down and look at 
one or two cases where the request hhas been) 
urged upon you. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I can see it all now so 
beautifully. I would sit down and decide that, 
groups three, four and five are agreed upon: 
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so we will give them $10,000 in the best 
interests of the public. 


Ms. Gigantes: I did not say that. Will you 
let me finish? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am sorry. 


Ms. Gigantes: I did suggest to you that 
you sit down to look at one or two cases, 
reviewing what you think might be the possi- 
bilities, and look at how reasonable the re- 
quests might be to you. We do pilot pro- 
grams in a lot of things to try out processes, 
especially in this government. We do pilot 
programs long after we should have had pro- 
grams instituted and operating on a compre- 
hensive basis. It seems to me that if you are 
serious about this you take one or two cases 
wherein the public demand for funding for 
public participation has been very strong. 
You would look at them and see if you can- 
not reasonably find a way of getting a re- 
quest in formal terms from the groups that 
are interested in making the appearances and 
take a look at the amount of money that is 
involved. As a reasonable person, you are 
capable of determining whether the requests 
are reasonable. I do not think you are go- 
ing to be able to find these so-called guide- 
lines, percentages or anything else. But it 
will have to take some judgement on the part 
of the board, once the process has become 


acknowledged. 


Hon, Mr. Parrott: On the part of the 
soard, you said? 
_ Ms. Gigantes: Sure. 
' Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not on the part of the 
ninister? 
| Ms. Gigantes: No, but I think as the min- 
ster you should. You are going to insist that 
vercentage rules be set up first and you are 
soing to play these games about the level of 
unding and all that jazz in an abstract way 
nstead of dealing with concrete situations. 
‘ou will not sit down and talk about con- 
tete situations with the people who are mak- 
ag the requests. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We already have. You 
te asking me to sit down and talk about a 
oncrete situation. We did. We were asked for 
qual funding in two illustrations tonight for 
100,000 each. It had nothing to do with 
hether it was necessary or not; it was just 
a the principle of fair is fair for $100,000 
ach. 

Ms. Gigantes: That is not what I meant. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is the case that has 
?en made both here and at the meeting to 
hich we came. I had nothing to do with the 


















need. With respect, when we met with the 
people of Ajax, they did not discuss the need. 
They discussed one point. They wanted equal 
funding whether the work was equal or not. 

Ms. Gigantes: If you are being honest in 
asking how it should be done, then I will 
make my own suggestion to you that it should 
be done with a little work and initiative by 
the ministry at this stage. It should not be 
done by playing games with abstract 
proposals. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I can just hear the games 
you might play after I allocated $10,000, 
which might be quite sufficient in the Ajax 
illustration, while $100,000 went to the pro- 
ponent. And that might be quite legitimate. I 
would bet a lot of money you would have a 
few games to play yourself on whether or not 
it would be $10,000. 

Ms. Gigantes: Did you hear Dr. Porter 
complaining about anybody gaming? You 
heard the amount he gave for public 
participation. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: If you think I am open- 
ing up the floodgates to that degree, I tell 
you I will not. 

Ms. Gigantes: He spent $5 million. He 
allocated a few hundred thousand dollars to 
public participation, and nobody argued about 
that. There is a willingness to be reasonable 
on the part of groups that are serious about 
their participation in these reviews. They are 
grateful to be able to get hold of resources 
that allow for real participation and for the 
resources to submit a good case. 

Mr. Gaunt: I guess the key question iis, are 
you Satisfied with the current situation? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I really do think it is 
premature to change from the present situa- 
tion because, quite frankly, the act has had 
only one hearing. I would like Mr. Mulvaney 
to give us an overview now of how many 
options are open to the board and to the 
hearing process and to comment on the fact 
that only one hearing has been held. Surely it 
is a bit premature in a way. Mr. Mulvaney, 
would you comment on a couple of these 
aspects for us please? 

Mr. Mulvaney: My name is Neil Mulvaney, 
director of legal services for the Ministry of 
the Environment. We are involved in the first 
hearing under the Environmental Assessment 
Act. It involves a proposal by the Metro- 
politan Toronto and Region Conservation 
Authority to create a park by landfilling into 
Lake Ontario. 

We are feeling our way; there is no doubt 
about it. In a number of areas, the board has 
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had to agonize over its role. We have had 
to give a lot of thought to how we are going 
to approach it. We decided, eventually, that 
we would appear as counsel, which we did 
under instructions from the minister, not to 
oppose the proposal, nor to support it, but 
with the object of taking on the role of bring- 
ing out all the evidence which the board 
would have to have at its disposal at the end 
of the hearing in order to make a well- 
informed decision. 

That view was unpopular with the pro- 
ponent. He insisted on referring to me as 
his opponent. But we have stuck to that and 
we think we may have hit upon the correct 
approach to proceedings of this kind. I do 
not suggest that it pre-empts the need for 
active participation by other parties, but 
there would be a possibility, certainly, for 
counsel for the minister in such hearings to 
bring forward a range of expert witnesses. 
We have called five so far in this hearing. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You called, the board 
has called, or the process has called? 


Mr. Mulvaney: The proponent called about 
eight, all expert witnesses, and we are now 
on our fifth expert witness. In that way, the 
expert witnesses who we feel need to be 
there are brought before the board; then they 
are ‘available to the other parties to pursue in 
cross-examination. Other parties are repre- 
sented as well. Ratepayers’ groups and water- 
front property owners’ groups are represented 
there. 

I understand they had discussions with 
CELA as to whether they wanted CELA to 
represent them. In the end, they chose to 
act for themselves. They are not lawyers but 
they are doing a very good job. There may 
be a lot of value in trying to hit upon a for- 
mat in these hearings which does not always 
require a high content of lawyers and a great 
clinging to the traditional linear approach of 
legal proceedings. I think we have to try 
panels of witnesses, rather than the traditional 
witness cross-examination or re-examination, 
to cut down the time involved in such hear- 
ings. I think that could become a problem, as 
this one is becoming lengthy. It is an im- 
portant hearing as it does involve landfilling 
into Lake Ontario. 

I can say we are feeling our way. We have 
made a number of judgements, probably not 
all of them correct, but the process looks 
workable. 


Ms. Gigantes: Do you think it would work 
for burning PCBs? 


Mr. Mulvaney: Maybe it would work there 
too. But we have another problem right now 
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with burning PCBs. There is a bylaw which | 
prevents it, which is another story as you) 
know. : 

Ms. Bryden: How many expert witnesses | 
have the citizens’ groups asked to be called? | 

Mr. Mulvaney: They have not yet sug- | 
gested any. The proponent has shown great | 
concern that all of the ones we have called | 
seem not to be in favour of landfilling in 
Lake Ontario. The rationale for that was that | 
the proponent was already doing a good job 
of bringing forward witnesses from among’ 
those who did support landfilling. We were 
trying to present a balanced picture. 
9:10 p.m. | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think that is really im- | 
portant and I wish the members of the com-| 
mittee would see that as a valid position for | 
the ministry to take, as the chief protector 
of the citizens. That really is the role of gov-. 
ernment. I know in this House we find that: 
not the easy way to accept, but that is the | 
role of government. 

Mr. Mulvaney is saying that the witnesses 
are seeing the process whereby the pro-| 
ponent is bringing forward these proposals. 
with expert witnesses, while the ministry 1s, 
bringing in witnesses who are all cross-, 
examined and are presenting another point of) 
view. The panel of the Environmental Assess-) 
ment Board gives the ultimate of guarantees: 
because they are citizens interested in their 
community of Ontario. They have no vested | 
interests. I do not think there is any doubt! 
about that. The members of the Environ-, 
mental Assessment Board are there as the’ 
ultimate representatives of the people. If you 
cannot hope that the ministry would do that, 
or if you cannot hope that the bureaucratic) 
process will do that, surely you can hope that 
a citizens’ panel would serve the citizens. | 

I think I just heard Mr. Mulvaney say that, 
the balanced approach was being taken in out’ 
first hearing. 

Mr. Mulvaney: I think the role of the, 
private groups is important too. They are, 
there and they are doing a very good job! 

Ms. Bryden: How many more witnesses ar¢| 
you going to call? 

Mr. Mulvaney: I think we have three 0 
four more. We are not going to- be able tc 
finish this month. 

Ms. Bryden: Are they going to take «| 
different position on landfill? 

Mr. Mulvaney: No, they tend not to bi 
overly enthusiastic about landfilling. But ou’ 
position as counsel for the ministry is that wi 
are attempting to be neutral. We think tha 
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with the witnesses from the proponent and 
those from our side, the board will have a 
balanced view at the end of the hearing, 

We have also offered to cal] witnesses, 
whom the proponent may provide to us, to 
indicate we are not insisting on calling just 
; witnesses who seem to see difficulties with 
| landfilling. So far we have not been provided 
with the names of any. It may well be that 
| the proponent has good counsel—he certainly 
, has—and feels capable of presenting his own 
, case and does not want us interfering with it. 
Ms. Bryden: Have you informed all of the 
_ citizens’ groups that they are entitled to ask 
for expert witnesses? 

Mr. Mulvaney: I cannot say I have done 
that. I do not think I would have too much 
hesitation in suggesting to them that, if they 
, do ‘have an expert in mind on ground that we 
| have not covered, we might well bring such a 
, person before the board. I think we have 
covered it pretty thoroughly, and I would be 
\ 
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surprised if they could think of anyone. 


Ms. Bryden: But if they do not know that 
they have the right to ask they may not ask. 


_ Mr. Mulvaney: It may well be. They are 
very independent and very forceful partici- 
' pants. They know what they are doing. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you expect that the 
) 

board might ask for witnesses? 

,_ Mr. Mulvaney: That could happen too. The 
board certainly has that power and may well 
| feel that there is something missing on both 
_sides of the case or on all sides of the case. 
At the end of the hearing, the board may 
\say, “We are a little troubled by the weak- 
)ness of the evidence in marine engineering or 
fisheries bylaws,” or whatever it might be. 
_ The board might say, “We would like to hear 
someone else in that area.” 


| Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think the key is that 
‘the board then makes the decision. 


__ Ms. Gigantes: Everything is going to be all 
right, Mr. Gaunt. Don’t worry about it. 

| Mr. Gaunt: Why do I have this uneasy 
feeling? I recognize that you are feeling your 
‘way and it is. a new process. I have two other 
items which I want to get out of the way and 
‘then I will pass. 

_ Can I have your assurance you will keep 
an open mind on this question and see how 
the process works as it is presently consti- 
tuted. If there seems to be an imbalance, 
which I think there is, and if you are satisfied 
that that imbalance is not lending itself to the 
best hearing process, will you reconsider? 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: In a real, honest ex- 


change, I would be quite prepared to accept 


\ 





that proposal, provided that those in opposi- 
tion, perhaps here in this Legislature, would 
allow the process to have an opportunity to 
work, rather than take the strident position, 
“It does not matter what the hearing says, we 
are against it.” 

Right at the moment, that is happening far 
too frequently. Before any evidence goes for- 
ward, unconditional opposition is there. 
Though nobody knows what the guarantees 
are or what the process will do, they are just 
against it. That is making it very difficult for 
us to keep an open mind. I am dealing with 
many cases wherein there is no open mind on 
the other side. I think that I can assure you 
I will be as open-minded as anyone else is, Or 
has been, on this process. I really think we 
will keep an open mind, more so than many. 

Mr. Gaunt: Do you have anyone particular 
in mind? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 

Mr. Gaunt: I have to get on that. 

Mr. McGuigan: Could I respond to that? I 
was with our leader this morning. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I hear he had some very 
nice things to say. 

Mr. McGuigan: I did not hear our leader 
say that we mistrust the board or the people 
on it or the system. I did not hear him say 
that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: What did you hear him 
say he mistrusted? 

Mr. McGuigan: He said a good many 
things about things that have happened in 
the past. 

Hon. Mr, Parrott: In people? 

Mr. McGuigan: No, not in people but in 
processes. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You heard quite differ- 
ently. You were there? 


Mr. McGuigan: Yes, I was. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is rather interest- 
ing. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: There was a firsthand re- 
port about, processes. 

Hon. Mr, Parrott: I have also had another 
firsthand report, so I find that rather in- 
teresting. There was no suggestion of mis- 
trusting them. 

Mr. McGuigan: You can take what you 
want out of it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It was well reported, 
Mr. McGuigan. You know that. 

Mr. McGuigan: There is no question about 
that as far as the board and the people 
on it are concerned. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: What you are saying is 
that you do trust the board to come up with 
a decision on the Harwich situation that will 
reflect the appropriateness of that method- 
ology of treating our industrial wastes. 

Mr. McGuigan: In the same way I would 
trust a judge, were I up in front of a judge. 
But then I put this to you last fall, if you 
remember. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am having trouble be- 
cause I think you said, “I hope to God it is 
not here.” I think that is your comment. 

Mr. McGuigan: That is a natural enough 
hope. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But if the board makes 
a decision for it to be there, could you live 
with it? 

Mr. McGuigan: I would have no choice. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You could object. 

Mr. McGuigan: I said it at the meeting 
you were at, that I would not take part in 
any illegal activities that involved the law. 
You heard me say that. 

Hon. Mr, Parrott: I agree. 


Ms. Gigantes: Not only throw away the 
environment, but free speech too. 

Mr. McGuigan: I would have to abide by 
the law, but I would still hope that it would 
not be in my backyard, as you would hope 
it would not be in your backyard. 

Ms. Gigantes: Sign here. 

Mr. O'Neil: You ought to know about that. 

Ms. Gigantes: Mr. Gaunt knows about that. 

Mr. McGuigan: If I appeared before a 
judge, I would want to have the service of 
the best legal counsel. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: If you trust the board, 
would you not want to oppose the bylaw? 

Mr. McGuigan: You have to look at it a 
little bit through the eyes of the people who 
see their farms disappearing, farms they have 
had in their families for years and years. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: How? 

Mr. McGuigan: From the encroachment of 
a plant that will in all likelihood increase in 
acreage. Even if it does not increase in acre- 
age, they certainly see a downgrading. 

9:20 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Over what present con- 
ditions? 

Mr. McGuigan: Well, they see it that way. 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: They see that a solidifi- 
cation process is worse than open landfilling 
of waste? 


Mr. McGuigan: I think they do; they see 


it that way. They cannot see that at the end 
of five years it is going to cease suddenly. 
Ms. Bryden: This is more than a supple- 
mentary, it seems to me. We are getting into 
a major discussion of the Harwich proposal. 
Mr. Chairman: Continue, Mr. Gaunt. 


Mr. Gaunt: I had two other matters. 

The first one has to do with the recom- 
mendation of the regional council of Halton 
to amend and tighten the Environmental 
Protection Act and the Ontario Water Re- 
sources Act because of a situation in which 
a Campbellville man was caught dumping 


acetone into a stream near a conservation > 


area. 


The regional municipality recommended — 
that those two acts be amended as follows: — 


first, to provide that any officer designated 
by the minister may seize any and all articles 
used in the contravention of either of the 
said acts; and, also, that the regional clerk 
be authorized to notify the Ministry of the 


Environment in each and every case in | 


which a contravention is brought to the 


attention of the regional municipality of | 
Halton—really it could be of any municipality. . 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Gaunt, before you | 


go on, that is another vote and I do not 
think we are ready to answer that one 
tonight. 

Mr. Gaunt: Okay. I was raising it as a 
policy matter. Do you think that is a fair 
position? Do you think that the act does 
need to be amended in order to deal with 
these kinds of things wherein someone is 
caught at the municipal level? According to 


the municipality of Halton, there does not | 
i 


seem to be an adequate mechanism in place 


to allow them to do the things that they | 
think should be done in the event of a con- 


travention of that type. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I may have to have Mr. 


Mulvaney’s help on this. 
Mr. Gaunt: 


Halton, whether there have been other inci- | 


| 


I just wondered from the | 
policy point of view whether you were | 
considering any changes, as suggested’ by ' 
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dents, and whether any sort of review deal- | 


ing with that particular aspect was under | 
way. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: What was he caught. 


doing? | 
Mr. Gaunt: He was caught dumping ace- | 


tone into a stream. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: And the municipality 
caught him? 
Mr. Gaunt: The municipality caught him. | 


They apparently felt they did not have the | 
| 


| 


_ power to seize any equipment or vehicle he 
had used in this dissemination and that they 
did not really have the proper authority 
/ under the act to deal with the situation, 
_ other than to notify the ministry so that it 
_ would come out to do the investigation. By 
_ that time, the offender has cleared out with 
_ all his equipment. 
_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is something I 
, really would have to ask my director of legal 
' services about. Mr. Mulvaney, could you 
help us with that? 

Mr. Gaunt: This is a tense situation. The 
municipality had what they thought was 
evidence enough to charge him as there was 
a violation of the act. 


_ Mr. Scott: You wanted to find out about 
| seizing the equipment. 

| _ Mr. Gaunt: Seizing the equipment is the 
first thing. Then they wanted the authority 
| for the regional solicitor to take all necessary 
| steps to prosecute. That gets into another 
aspect as well, and I am not sure that the 
| ministry would be too inclined to go that 
_route. But that is what they are recom- 
_ mending. 

_ Mr. Mulvaney: I am afraid I do not know 
the particulars of that case, not knowing the 
‘name of the person. We may well have a file 
on it. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t think we are as 
/much interested in the case as we are in 
the principles. 

Mr. Mulvaney: I can address the principles. 
First of all, as to the right of a regional 
solicitor to lay charges under our legislation, 
‘he has that right, as does anyone in Ontario 
‘who has reasonable and probable grounds 
‘to believe that an offence under our legisla- 
tion has occurred; he could lay a charge. I 
cannot see that he has a problem with respect 
to his right to prosecute. Seizure is a power 
that our provincial officers do not have. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: They would have the 
:same opportunity to charge or to seize as we 
would. ,; 

| Mr. Mulvaney: We do not have the power 
to seize. 


_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, but if it were neces- 
sary to seize, then that authority could be 
‘granted under another jurisdiction. 

Mr. Mulvaney: It would 
‘legislation. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: New legislation? 

Mr. Mulvaney: Yes, we do not have it 
as game officers do under the Ministry of 
‘Natural Resources legislation, Our provincial 
officers do not have the power to seize in 
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the same way. We can gather things which 
are evidence. We can take records and docu- 
ments which we see to be evidence, but we 
could not, for example, seize a car that was 
used in a pollution incident or something of 
that kind. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Could we take a photo- 
graphP Would that be as good a form of 
evidence in court? I think that is a very 
valid point. 

Mr. Mulvaney: Yes. If it is related to the 
evidence-gathering process, the powers of 
our provincial officers are quite extensive. 


Mr. Scott: Do you mean you could seize 
it until such time as you are able to take a 
photograph of it? Or that you could hold it 
until such time as you are able to take a 
picture of it? 

Mr. Mulvaney: I am not sure. We could 
seize most types of documents and evidence 
to make copies and so on, We do not have 
the same kind of power as a game officer 
who could seize a rifle that was used in an 
illegal act. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have answered half 
of the question. The municipality does have 
the right to prosecute. It is likely that we 
would ‘be very co-operative in taking over 
the case, if the evidence were supplied. We 
do not have the power to seize, and maybe 
we should take a look at that as a legitimate 
power. I learned this tonight. 


Mr. Mulvaney: I think that usually we 
would be very happy if they would lay a 
charge. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, there is no doubt 
about that. I think we should also look at 
an amendment which would give us the 
power to seize. That is fairly important. I 
think it deals with Bill 24. 

Mr. Mulvaney: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is a very serious and 
legitimate suggestion. 

Mr. Gaunt: The other matter I have 
under this item relates to the 1.5 litre ex- 
ploding bottles and the problems that pertain 
to that situation, There was some difficulty 
between the federal and the provincial gov- 
ernments with respect to that matter, but it 
was sorted out. The ban on that particular 
refillable container expired on October 1. 
The deputy made a speech before the On- 
tario soft drink industry shortly thereafter, 
in which he made the point that Ontario 
was going to have to compromise on the 
short term with respect to its voluntary 
agreement to put 75 per cent of Ontario’s 
soft drink production into refillable bottles 
by the end of 1979. 
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There were two other points in which 
they were going to have to compromise. One 
was the matter having to do with equal 
shelf space for refillable and non-refillable 
containers, The other was in reference to 
allowing the use of one litre refillable bottles. 
Are we back on target? In other words, are 
we going to have, or do we have at present, 
75 per cent of the Ontario soft drink pro- 
duction in refillable containers? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I do not have the exact 
figure. We have certainly come back a long 
way from where we were. We dipped badly. 


Mr. Scott: Not badly. 


Hon. My. Parrott: The deputy says I have 
perhaps overstated it in saying “We dipped 
badly,” but we certainly dipped. 

Mr. Gaunt: To what extent? 

Mr. Scott: We can provide the figures 
for you a little later, but it was not a ter- 
ribly significant dip. I do not think we 
dipped down much more than 10 per cent 
or 15 per cent on the average. I think west- 
ern Ontario was about the worst, but we 
were almost at the target at that time. 


Ms. Gigantes: Do you have a report that 
would come up under the appropriate vote? 


Ms. Bryden: Is this not vote 2104? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, it is, but I was dealing 
with a policy matter with respect to this. I 
could raise it now or I could raise it in vote 
2104. I am through now. 

Ms. Gigantes: If you ask for the informa- 
tion now, we will surely have what you need 
by then. 

Mr. Gaunt: That is right. If I could get the 
information when you have it available or 
when we come to the appropriate vote, I 
would appreciate it. I am finished now, Mr. 
Chairman. 

9:30 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: This picture was taken 
during the time when it was banned. I 
assume that is why your leader was using a 
non-returnable container. 

Mr. Gaunt: Do you keep those things on 
file? Do you have a special file for that kind 
of thing? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I suspect you may have 
one. Yes. I think it is a very interesting 
photograph. 

Mr. Gaunt: I have not seen that. Would 
you send it over to meP 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I certainly would. It is 
your leader, I believe, in a very relaxed posi- 
tion with his Coke can—no, it is a Schweppes 
non-returnable container. 
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Mr. Gaunt: That was in 1975 at our leader- 
ship convention. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, it was not. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I am very dis- 
turbed by the minister’s comment that he 
would give no funding to a citizens’ group 
that is just dead against a waste disposal site| 
in its community. He does not think this is 
an ‘adversary thing. All he is prepared to fund | 
is the citizens’ group that wants to know. 
whether the waste disposal site will deal with | 
cadmium or zinc, how the waste will be. 
treated when it is there, and so on. It seems) 
to me it is quite legitimate for the citizens: 
in a community to be given the opportunity to 
tell the board why it thinks its community is | 
not suitable for the particular kind of facility | 
your proponent and you are proposing. 

Not to give them funds means that they do, 
not have the full opportunity to present their 
case and to present research showing, in the 
case of Ajax for example, that it is definitely’ 
on a flood plain; or to show, in the case of. 
Harwich, that it appears to meet very few of 
the criteria that were in the MacLaren report. 
as the criteria for locating waste disposal, 
facilities. While I know the minister has not; 
accepted those criteria, I think it is time he 
did have some criteria so that people would: 
know what sort of sites he considers suitable.) 

Instead, he is rushing to try to get one or 
two waste disposal facilities established some-| 
where in the province in order to try to show. 
that something is happening; but he is not: 
prepared to give the people in those com-' 
munities an opportunity to say, “This com-. 
munity is not suited to what you are pro- 
posing. We think you should look somewhere, 


else because these criteria are not being met.” 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But, Ms. Bryden, the key 
to the Environmental Assessment Act is that. 
the alternatives must be considered. | 

Ms. Bryden: Okay, but you say you will} 
not fund anybody who is just opposed to it.! 
The alternatives are what those people want, 
to put forward. | 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. | 


Ms. Bryden: They cannot put them forward 
without research. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: They are being put for- 
ward by the proponent. | 
Ms. Bryden: By the proponent? The pro- 
ponent has an interest in getting the facility, 
right there. He is not going to put forward! 


the alternatives. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is part of the pro- 
i 
cess. | 


{ 











} 
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Ms. Gigantes: He may leave out some 


alternatives. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, that is possible. 


Ms. Bryden: I do not think the citizens 
are going to trust the proponent’s submission 
of alternatives when they know that he is 
, the proponent wanting that facility. 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott; Okay, but you forget 
| that is the responsibility of the board, and 
,I keep repeating that. Somehow or other 
that is being lost. It is just unbelievable. Be- 
| cause it is a new process, I guess it is under- 
Heendable, but the board is the citizens’ 
,board; it is there to protect the citizens. I 
, thought that was pretty progressive legisla- 
| tion when it was applied. 
| Ms. Bryden: I submit that the board is a 
quasi-judicial body which is deciding be- 
| tween the proponents and the opponents. 
‘Sure, their job is also to bring out informa- 
ition; they can call expert witnesses on their 
lown. But I do not think you will ever con- 
vince the public there was a fair hearing 
if they do not have the opportunity and the 
funding to present their own independent re- 
‘search, analysis and alternative proposals. 
' Hon. Mr. Parrott: Alternative proposals? 
| Ms. Bryden: Yes. Sites, for example. 

_ Hon. Mr, Parrott: I guess what you are 
Saying to me—was it last year or the year 


y 


before that we started these estimates? With- 
out any question, I remember Mr. Gaunt and 


myself having a bit of a discussion then on 
whether the liquid industrial waste situa- 
tion was a crisis. You were unconditionally 
persuaded that it was a crisis, Mr. Gaunt. 

| Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 


_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Now I am hearing that 
we are rushing at it too much. I guess I am 
1. bit naive, but I thought that if you had a 
‘risis you rushed at the solution; I thought 
rou turned every possible stone to find a 
olution. Are you now asking me that we 
top everything, that we continue to Jand- 
ill our liquid wastes, and that we go right 
vack and take a very long, hard look at this 
vhole thing before we find any solutions at 
AP 
Ms. Bryden: No, certainly not, Mr. Minis- 
2t, What I am saying is that you do not 
ush into community A and say, “We will 
ave a liquid industrial waste site here re- 
ardless of whether you want it or not, and 
ye will not listen to your views. We will not 
| 
. 











ive you the opportunity—” 


_Hon. Mr. Parrott: Where have we done 
aatP 


_Ms. Bryden: In Ajax. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. 


Ms. Bryden: You have not given them one 
cent. You said, “If I gave them $10,000, 
would that satisfy them?” It would certainly 
be better than nothing. 

In ‘Harwich, at the moment, they have no 
assistance for presenting their case, and they 
know that the proponent has assistance, I 
certainly have not asked that they be given 
$100,000, but I think they should be given 
adequate funds so that their case will be 
presented to the board in an adequate way, 
with adequate research. 

Why do we have legal aid? It is so that 
people are equal before the law. Surely the 
same thing applies to environmental lhear- 
ings. People must have an equal opportunity 
to get their viewpoints before the board, 
Mr. Minister. 

There are dozens of precedents for this 
kind of public funding on the North Amer- 
ican continent. In the United States, you will 
find all sorts of public funding for environ- 
mental hearings written right into the statutes. 
We had the Porter commission do it and 
even the Ontario Energy Board is providing 
some funding now for groups in regulatory 
hearings. I think you are just Saying it is 
impossible to fund the public without looking 
at all the precedents. They have worked out 
the questions of allocation and auditing, and 
the questions of getting groups to coalesce 
so that it is not as expensive as giving money 
to each individual. It can be done; it has 
been done, and there has been quite a bit of 
literature written reviewing how it worked. 
Thus there is lots of opportunity to work out 
a system that will not say, sort of, “The sky 
is the limit.” It will be under control, in the 
same way that legal aid has rules that keep 

the costs under control. 

I remind the minister that the Environ- 
mental Assessment Board had a study done 
about three or four years ago on the possi- 
bility of public funding and this report was 
published by the ministry. That report had 
a great deal of material dealing with how 
you could handle the funding, and with the 
sort of rules that might be put into effect. 
They polled the board, and I think a pre- 
ponderance of the members thought it might 
be a good idea to try it. 

Do you recall that study, Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, I cannot say I do. 

Ms. Bryden: It is published by your min- 
istry under the name of the Environmental 
Assessment Board. They ‘commissioned the 
study. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am sure Mr. Caplice 
will know of it. That was during your time 
as director, Mr. Caplice? 

Mr. Caplice: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I do not know how 
much more we can say on this business of 
funding. We are not seeing eye to eye, ob- 
viously. One more thing: it is not just my 
ministry that looks at this proposal; there is 
a very wide review by a half dozen or more 
ministries. Is it 21, all told? That many? But 
we look at it. Would you not think the peo- 
ple of the Ministry of Culture and Recreation, 
for instance, are pretty interested in main- 
taining the heritage of this province? 

Ms. Bryden: I do not know. I have found 
the Ministry of Natural Resources is not as 
interested in the environment as it is in 
gravel pits. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Is there any ministry at 
all—would you think the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food— 

Ms. Gigantes: I think if you want this legis- 
lation to work you will be saving yourself a 
lot of time, trouble and travelling money if 
you go ahead now with the serious considera- 
tion of funding proposals. Otherwise you are 
going to be constantly before the courts. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not necessarily. I do not 
think the Ontario Municipal Board is before 
the courts all the time. 

Ms. Gigantes: I think it is predictable. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I guess we will disagree 
on that. Is the OMB in front of the courts 
all the time? 

9:40 p.m. 


It is an old process. It is well known that 
people have a lot of confidence in the OMB, 
and I think they will have a lot of confi- 
dence in the Environmental Assessment 
Board for exatly the same reasons. 


Ms. Gigantes: The OMB, on many mat- 
ters which are quite similar to the kinds of 
matters which will be decided under the 
Environmental Assessment Board, has been 
before the courts. You know the time and 
money involved when citizens are not satis- 
fied with the process. 

Hon. Mr, Parrott: In that case, they will 
be before the courts— 


Ms. Gigantes: Unless citizens get the 
assurance that the initial phase will consider 
matters which they believe to be vitally im- 
portant to the circumstances of their lives, 
they are simply not going to stop at that 
level—that is, at the level of dealing with a 
hearing in which they feel they are not get- 
ting adequate representation of their views. 


I think you are going to end up with citizens 
getting angry enough— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Then you would suggest 
that the OMB opponent set hearings and 
that the OMB would also be funded, I would 
take it. Do you feel the same way about 
OMB hearings? 


Ms. Gigantes: I think that most of the mat- 
ters dealt with by the OMB are of a quite 
different nature. They do not affect the lives 
of the whole community in the same way 
as do matters confronting people in Ajax and 
in Harwich right now. | 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: In cases like these of 
the landfill sites you have to have two hear- 
ings, one involving the OMB, usually, and 
one involving the Environmental Protection 
Act. That has been our past history. I hope: 
we can change that to one hearing; but cer- 
tainly in the past, in the OMB hearing, almost 
the same kind of evidence was heard. I would. 
think you would say those who oppose re-| 
zoning for a landfill site should also be fund- 
ed, would you not? 

Ms. Gigantes: In fact, there is some preaaal 
dent for funding people who appear before; 
the OMB. It has been undertaken by the 
municipalities in some cases. I think, in all 
seriousness, in order for this legislation to. 
work and to bear out all that you hope ‘or| 
from it, it would be a wise investment of 
your time and some of the public money at, 
this stage, as we begin establishing the pro- 
cesses that are included in the environmental 
assessment hearings under the act. | 

Mr. Chairman: Are you finished, Ms. 
Bryden? 

Ms. Bryden: No, Mr. Chairman, I have a 
couple of other items. Perhaps we could pass 
on from the question of funding groups. I 
think we have given it quite a discussion 
tonight. I would like to talk about the policy’ 
on Experience ’80, because I notice this year 
there is a 35 per cent drop in the amount of! 
money allocated in the estimates: that is, 
from $576,000 down to $373,000. Last year, 
part of your Experience program involved 
the use of students to go around checking out) 
for abandoned dumps and landfill sites and, 
trying to find out what had gone into them, 
so that we could discover whether we had’ 
any Love Canals in Ontario. After that was 
completed, I thought it had been reported to 
us in the estimates last November that there) 
would possibly be further testing of the con-| 
tents of some of those sites in which it ap- 
peared that there might have been toxic sub- 
stances deposited in the past. I would have 
thought there would be an increase in Ex 
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perience 80 money if the students were go- 
_ ing to do that. If not, I would like to know 
the reasons for the big reduction, Would the 
| minister not ‘be concerned with trying to 
_ keep student employment up this summer, 
' in the light of the inflation which a lot of 
_ students are facing in their university fees 
, and costs? I am sure there will be more 
, students wanting summer jobs this year than 
, there were last year. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think the executive 
. director of MOE’s finance and administration 
| division, Mr. Higham, wants to make some 


| comments on that for us. 


__ Mr. Higham: Perhaps first of all, Ms. Bry- 
den, I should say that the project last year 
‘involving the searching out of abandoned 
! dump sites was not, in fact, carried out under 
'the Experience program, It was carried out 
‘by the waste management branch, so it was 
‘never in this particular vote at all. 

| Ms. Bryden: So any follow-up would be 


‘in the waste management vote this year as 


well? 

__ Mr. Higham: That is right, in program 
four. 
Ms. Bryden: We will look at that when we 
| get to program four, then. 

__ Mr. Higham: The second part of your ques- 
tion dealt with the funding of the Experience 
780 program. We are allocated funds by the 
youth secretariat, as all the ministries are. 
we have no direct control ourselves on the 
amount of funding allocated to us. The reduc- 
tion in funding that you see here, from 
$576,000 to $373,000, is not a ministry deci- 
)sion intended consciously to reduce the fund- 
ing in that program. 

Ms. Bryden: Do you think it reflects the 
overall reduction in Experience ’80? Did you 
get about the same cut as everybody else? 

i Mr. Higham: Exactly the same cut as 
everyone else. 

_ Ms. Bryden: [ think that is pretty shock- 
ing. I would have hoped the minister might 
have had more influence in cabinet. I think 
all of his projects last year were very useful 
ones. He has obviously had to cut out one 
‘hird of them this year. 

Mr. Higham: If you wish, I might even 
Sive you a little detail on where we stand on 
he Experience ’80 program. 

_ Ms. Bryden: I am more linterested in know- 
ng where the cuts are. 


_ Mr. Higham: The cuts are not specific. It is 
he total amount of dollar funding allocated 
9 us. The level of submissions that we have 
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received from various groups around the prov- 
ince obviously cannot be met. We are clearly 
funding a little less than one half of the re- 
quests we have had. 


Ms. Bryden: Could you supply us with a 
list of the projects that are being funded this 
year, perhaps at the next meeting? 

Mr. Higham: Yes, 


Ms. Bryden: I would like to ask the minis- 
ter if he opposed this reduction, and does he 
not think it is important to try to increase 
student employment grants? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think lit was not a 
reduction. I think it was just redirected under 
the youth incentive program. You are talking 
about influencing cabinet. I think if you look 
at the percentage of increase to the Ministry 
of the Environment, you will see that we did 
reasonably well. 


Ms. Bryden: You say a reduction. Do you 
mean that the money is going to subsidize 
employers? 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: No, the amount cut, as I 
understand it, was from this Experience ’80 
program, and was redirected to the Ontario 
Youth Employment Program, which subsidizes 
wages of students hired in the private sector. 

Ms. Bryden: That is a different program. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. We just redirected 
it; we put it under a different ministry or 
responsibility, but we did not cut. 

Ms. Bryden: But it means the environment 
gets less attention through the services of 
students. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is not necessarily 
so. For environment-directed programs that is 
true, but people have a very broad under- 
standing of what the environment is, and 
rightly so. It would not necessarily follow 
that we do more poorly. The Ministry of 
Transportation and Communications does a 
great deal of environmental work. 

Ms. Bryden: But the private employers are 
not doing a great deal of environmental work. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think Mr. McNeil and 
Mr. Riddell would tell us that some of the 
young people hired to work on the farm are 
doing something which I think is just as 
valuable to our society. So is cleaning a 
stream. Both are very valuable and helpful. I 
do not know how you could distinguish be- 
tween cleaning up a farmers woodlot and 
cleaning up a conservation woodlot. It is the 
same thing. However, let us tell you some of 
the things that we are doing this year. 


Mr. Higham: I will select a few at random. 
The geography department at Brock Univer- 
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sity, for example, is doing a study of environ- 
mentally sensitive areas in Welland county 
which will employ 10 students at a cost of 
some $15,000 during the course of the 
summer. 

We have Ryerson Polytechnical Institute 
carrying out a study on land-use planning in 
the Rouge watershed, employing some seven 
students. We have the University of Guelph 
employing five students to do an assessment 
of landscape maintenance and land use in 
selected areas of Halton region. We have the 
University of Toronto, Department of Botany 
employing four students to carry out a study 
of the various effects of low level chronic 
irradiation. We have the University of Water- 
loo, Department of Geography, employing six 
students, involved in a biophysical analysis 
of the effects of the Centre Creek industrial 
discharge at Nanticoke. 


9:50 p.m. 


We have Pollution Probe employing eight 
students to provide assistance for research 
and a public information program. We have 
the Federation of Ontario Naturalists employ- 
ing three studénts, doing field testing to re- 
vise the proposed wetlands evaluation man- 
ual. We have the Public Interest Advocacy 
Centre employing three students on a project 
to recommend regulations and rules of pro- 
cedure for the Environmental Assessment 
Board. In the northwestern region we have 
the Pic 50 Heron Bay Indian band, with 
three students, working on a project to create 
awareness within a community of pollution 
and poison control. 

Those are just a few examples. All told, 
we have about 245 students who will be 
employed during the course of the program 
this summer. 

Ms. Bryden: I think there are a number 
of very worthy projects. In fact, all of them 
are very worthwhile. It is just that we are 
concerned that you have cut back. The ones 
who are drawing up the rules and regulations 
for the Environmental Assessment Board 
could perhaps consider the possibilities of 
public funding rules as part of their job. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Submit your concepts 
and we will look at them even if we do not 
have— 

Ms. Bryden: I will be glad to. I did have 
a private member’s public bill on this a 
couple of years ago. I will bring that in again 
with more specific guidelines. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Good. 


Ms. Bryden: I notice when looking at the 
different items under vote 2101 that several 
of them have very sharp percentage increases, 
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and most of them seem to be in the field of 
services. I am wondering if there was a, 
change in policy to use more contract em- 
ployees, instead of employees whose wages 
would come under the salary and wages and 
employee benefits vote. 

For instance, the personne] department is 
up 55 per cent, including a 214 per cent in- 
crease in services. The analysis and planning, 
branch is up 42 per cent, including a 207.7, 
per cent increase in services. Audit services 
are up 45 per cent, including a 100 per cent. 
increase in services. Mind you, the figures, 
are quite small, but the percentage is “big. 
However, in the other ones the figures are 
larger: analysis and planning jumps from. 
$13,000 to $40,000 and personnel jumps from. 
$28,000 to $88,000. Could you explain what! 
is going on in this particular administrative 


field? 


Mr. Higham: Perhaps we can take thor 
one at a time. I think you mentioned per- 
sonnel services as the first item. We have 
added to the personnel services branch this 
year the training program that the ministry, 
operates for ministry staff and sewage and 
water plant operators from other municipali-, 
ties within the province. In fact, we have! 
such a good program that we even have other 
provinces sending some of their own sewage 
and water plant operators to our courses. | 

i 

i 





We have added that in there, and the 
safety program is also added to the personnel 
branch this year. Previously it had been 
shown under the pollution control branch. 
We are talking here about a reallocation of 
resource staff from one part of the ministry _ 
to another. What was the next one? 7 

Ms. Bryden: The next one was the analysis _ 
and planning branch: a 42 per cent increase, 
with 207 per cent in services. 

Mr. Castel: Here again there has been al 
transfer of staff internally from one area of 
the ministry to another. We transferred two, 
economists from the environmental approvals, 
branch to the program planning branch. It is. 
not new money; it is an internal realloca-' 
tion. i 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Minister, why do you get! 
out this book called Background 1980-81) 
Estimates? It is a background document re-) 
quired under the rules, but it does not tell 
us any of these things about shifts within the 
branches that would explain a 55 per cent 
increase in personnel, Should the explanatory, 
material on this not cover that sort of shift? — 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, but I think you are. 
asking for a book of colossal size, and 1) 
think it is far better to ask these questions: 
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‘when we have all the staff here. You will get 
janswers on any of them. We are more than 
‘prepared to do it, but this is a dynamic situa- 
is and things change. Ask any of the staff 
vany of your questions. That is why they are 
here. 

| Ms. Bryden: But in a case of big increases 
‘like that, it seems to me a simple four-line 
mote would have explained it. As it turns 
out, when you do ask the staff you find that 
‘two programs were simply added in, as in 
the case of the personnel branch, and have 
been dealt with elsewhere. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I guess there is no limit 
to how much you could put in the printed 
thing; but we are quite willing to give you 
the answer. 

j Ms. Bryden: Is the audit increase of 45 
per cent due to the same reason? 

, Mr. Higham: I am sorry, I missed that, 

| Ms. Bryden: The audit services have gone 
kip by 45 per cent. 

Mr. Higham: That is right. This year there 
has been a change in the financing of our 
capital interest structure. Previously the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 
orovided funding to our capital projects and, 
jndeed, provided the auditing of municipali- 
des which were receiving funding under that 
program. That financing operation was 
thanged by the federal government a year 
go, and we now have what is known as 
he community services contribution program. 

e federal government is now not carrying 
mt audits of municipalities, and the prov- 
mces are having to do that on its behalf. 

So what we have in here is the addition 
if two more auditors to visit municipalities 

audit the books and see that the grants 
hey are receiving from the federal and pro- 
‘incial governments on sewage and water 
wrojects are in line with the regulations under 
hose two programs. 


' Ms, Bryden: This is another thing which 
think could have been dealt with in the 
xplanatory material: that is, there are new 
rograms, new requirements that have to be 
overed and, therefore, a staff increase was 
equired. Without spelling out exactly who 
ras added and at what salary, just a general 
fase in program might have been indica- 
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, 1 am sure the minister would be unhappy 
I did not ask my usual annual question 
bout hhow he is getting along with increasing 
ve percentage of women employed in his 
linistry. He has been one of the ministers 
ith a fairly low percentage of women em- 
lovees. We hope there is a good affirmative 





action program going on there to encourage 
women to move into different kinds of jobs 
in the ministry and to move into upper man- 
agement positions. Is your women’s adviser 
with us tonight to be able to give us an up- 
date on what is happening? 

Hon. Mr, Parrott: No. However, Mr. Burns 
is here. He is her immediate—I guess I should 
say Supervisor. I want you to know, Ms. 
Bryden, there are days when they think I 
have too many females in my own personal 
office. I thave only one male, and he has 
been harassed on occasions. The rest are all 
female, 

Ms. Bryden: Yes, and I have found they 
are very competent. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Thank you. That is why 
I have them. They are competent; I agree 
with you completely. 

Ms. Bryden: It was the overall picture at 
which we were wanting to look, not just the 
minister’s office. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. You are satisfied 
with the minister’s office and I hope that— 

Ms. Bryden: If you shad that percentage 
throughout the ministry that would be very 
good. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Counting at all levels, 
about six secretaries out of seven are female. 
Is that satisfactory? 

Ms. Bryden: Very good for one office. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Burns. 


Mr. Burns: I am Bob Burns, director of the 
personnel services branch. Ms. Bryden, our 
figures have shown some improvement, again 
on a percentage basis. In the scientific and 
professional area, where we have been his- 
torically low, we increased by one per cent. 
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In the general administration area, which 
would cover positions such as personnel offi- 
cers, information officers, purchasing officers, 
that general area, we have improved by three 
per cent. In clerical services, that is, the 
general clerical support work, we are exactly 
the same in terms of last year. In job services, 
including secretaries, typists, those kinds of 
jobs, interestingly enough the percentage has 
dropped by one per cent. In the overall—the 
remaining clerical support figure—the number 
of women has again dropped by one per cent. 
The historical relationships in the lower cate- 
gories have really improved, and we see it as 
a positive program all the way through. 

Ms. Bryden: Do you have an affirmative 
action program going on? 

Mr. Burns: We have a very dynamic pro- 
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gram. I think probably one of the best things 
that has been going on is a kind of outreach 
program in which we are using our own pro- 
fessional staff in the ministry to go out to 
high schools and to talk to the staff there. 
One of the staff of the environmental ap- 
provals branch, for example, went up to 
Havergal College and gave a presentation on 
her role in the ministry. The affirmative ac- 
tion program includes noon-hour sessions on 
family law, budgetary processes, how to pre- 
pare a better job application form and how to 
prepare yourself for interviews. These are 
going on on a regular basis. 

The women’s adviser within the last year 
has formed an internal advisory committee so 
that she gets, on a monthly basis, a report 
from representatives from each of _ the 
branches as to what is going on. They have 
indicated to her their proposals for the pro- 
gram, which she is now in the process of 
reviewing, and that will be the basis of her 
targets and goals for the next year. The 
number of women who are taking courses 
such as management development or upgrad- 
ing types of courses, has gone up by about 
17 or 18 per cent. 

Ms. Bryden: But how does it compare with 
the number of men going on upgrading 
courses? 

Mr. Burns: The number of men going on 
upgrading courses has dropped. 

Ms. Bryden: But what is the ratio between 
the two? 


Mr. Burns: I do not have the figure in front 
of me, but about 19 or 20 per cent of our 
staff is made up of women. The number of 
women attending courses is greater than the 
number of men attending, and I am talking 
here about management development types of 
courses. I am not talking in terms of the tech- 
nical types of courses to which the branch 
heads will be sending their people, but of 
management development: those things that 
will allow a woman to progress up the man- 
agement ranks are the things being targeted. 


Ms. Bryden: I am glad to hear that some 
progress is being made. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think it is good. May I 
draw to your attention this booklet, Women in 
the Environment? Let me read just the titles: 
senior environmental planners, _ scientists, 
photographers, program analysts, environ- 
mental technican, clinical lab technician. 
manager of accounts payable, waste and 
water project operator and so on. I would like 
you to see that book. I really think what we 
have done on the status of women is excel- 
lent. I accept that there was a great oppor- 


tunity in our ministry to do a good job on | 
this and I think we really have. 

Our French-language co-ordinator is a resi- - 
dent of Mr. Riddell’s constituency, I guess, | 
on occasions, and she is a young lady. | 

Mr. Riddell: Good Huron county blood. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: In many places we have 
used the opportunity to update our staff with | 
women of great abilities and quality, and I} 
really believe we can be justifiably proud of | 
this. 

My own personal secretary has been sent 
on courses every single year. She is now, I 
guess, on the last course required for the | 
post of personnel officer. I am sorry my Sec- | 
ond secretary is not here, for she applied. 
for another job and was, I think, pleased | 
that she got as high and full a recommenda- | 
tion to advance herself as was possible. I) 
think we really have a record to be proud 
of in this annual question that you ask, and 
it is getting better every year. I hope you 
ask this again next year. 

Ms. Bryden: Thank you. There is still a/ 
long way to go before we get complete’ 
equality, as I am sure you recognize, and. 
before we change all the attitudes. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not in my office. 

Ms. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
will let somebody else speak. | 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, do you / 
want to continue on thisP 


Mr. Chairman: On the first vote, yes. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: On the number one 
vote? 
Mr. Gaunt: Item one? 
Mr. Chairman: No, vote 2101. 
Mr. Gaunt: The whole vote? ! 
Mr. Chairman: Yes. 
Mr. Gaunt: We are taking it as a whole? 
I was just taking item one, I wondered why 
we were up and down that particular list.| 
Mr. Chairman: That is what I was | 
following. | 


| 
| 


} 











Hon. Mr. Parrott: I thought we were on) 
the whole doggone estimates. We have been} 
on 2103 as much as 2101. + 

Ms. Bryden: We are supposed to finish 
the whole vote tonight; in fact; we were 
supposed to have finished it half an hour 
ago, i 

Mr. Gaunt: That is right, and I have 
several matters with which I would like to 
deal before we leave it. 

Mr. Chairman: Do you want to do them 
now? 








| 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller: I was going to ask the 
minister, in regard to the Nanticoke gener- 
ating station and the stations around there, 
_to indicatc how the environment is being 
_attected. I think we asked for a report on 
_the monitoring of the area last year. Do you 
_have an update on that? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I really have to ask 
you on that one to come forward during the 
eppropriate vote, which is 2102. You are 
referring to air resources, I would imagine. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Really we have tried 
, to be fairly loose, but— 
/ Mr. G. I. Miller: I know. Would that not 
‘come under analysis and planning? Okay, I 
‘would like to have that information, maybe 
\because of the fact that it has been brought 
‘up recently. Could we have an up-to-date 
report going back to the beginning and 


¢ 











| 








; 

‘comparing it? 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure, but we are just 
not ready. Tonight is not the night, 

imMr. G. I.. Miller: That is okay. I just 
wanted to put it on notice so that it would 
be available. 

| Mr. Chairman: Mr. 
questions. 

! Mr. Gaunt: Yes, Mr, Chairman, I wanted 
to move to information services. I notice 
chat there has been an increase of $81,000. 
{ wanted to talk particularly about the little 
magazine that the ministry puts out, Environ- 
ment Ontario Legacy. How much does that 
cost per year, and to whom does it goP 


| Hon. Mr. Parrott: We get a tremendous 
humber of requests for information, and I 
lo not think we spend enough. I wish I had 
more to spend on information; I think it is 
‘ital, I could not answer your question on 


his. Who will answer that question for me? 
_ Mr. Higham: Perhaps I may just deal with 
he first part of your question, which was 
-egarding the increase in funding of $81,000 
shich we had this -year. About one third of 
hat is due to salary adjustments, the normal 
ost of living increases. We provided an 
dditional $25,000 towards the Pitch In 
ampaign, which I assume you have seen 
a the press. 

| Mr. Gaunt: I have heard of that one. 
Mr. Higham: We also allocated an addi- 
‘onal $11,000 for advertising in the ethnic 
ress. So far as our tabloid, Legacy, is 
oncerned, we have a circulation of about 
2,000, I think. 

Mr. Gaunt: For Legacy? 


Mr. Higham: For Legacy. It is going to 


Gaunt had more 
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libraries, environmental faculties, schools and 
so on. 

Mr. Gaunt: So those people to whom it 
goes, other than libraries, which are really 
information resource centres, are associated 
in some way or have an interest in environ- 
mental information and have written in and 
requested this information? 

Mr. Higham: An interest in the environ- 
ment, that is right. In some cases it is a 
write-in; in some cases we have established 
a liaison with environmental teachers, if you 
will, in both the high school and college 
systems, and we customarily send them 
copies as well. But las to anyone else who 
happens to write in and who has an interest, 
we are very happy to put them on the mailing 
list. 

10:10 p.m. 


Mr. Gaunt: I had a couple of concerns 
about the magazine, and am going to 
put them on the record. First of all, when 
a magazine of this type comes from a min- 
istry in government, any ministry, I think 
it should be a piece which conveys accurate 
information, and should be reasonably ob- 
jective. I take a look at this some times and 
I think it is the minister’s constituency news- 
letter: “Parrott: ‘Ontario determined to con- 
trol acid rain’,” or “Parrott shows way out 
of waste disposal maze.” Obviously it is 
proper and right to convey information, but 
I think it should be reasonably objective. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: The editor thinks it is. 

Mr. Gaunt: I guess objectivity is all in the 
eye of the beholder, but from where I be- 
hold, it is not all that objective. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Anything from your 
newsletters— 

Mr. Gaunt: That is different. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: They do not seem to be 
objective. I am sorry. You are right. 


Mr. Gaunt: This is Environment Ontario, 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Would you like a head- 
line on the next one? 

Mr. Gaunt: No. I do not want a headline. 
I would be embarrassed with a headline in 

Mr. G. I. Miller; Mr. Gaunt has con- 
tributed much— 


Mr. Gaunt: Not me. No, I do not want a 
headline. Just the odd story on the second 
page will suffice. That would be quite 
satisfactory. 

The other thing that concerns me about 
the magazine is its accuracy. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: Seriously, are there any 
inaccuracies there that you would like to 
correct? 

Mr. Gaunt: We talked last year about the 
stories on acid rain and about some of the 
articles in Legacy which conveyed informa- 
tion that could be misconstrued. Actually 
some of the information was implied, almost. 

Now take this one, January-February, 
1980. This is a quote from the lead article: 
“Parrott: ‘Ontario determined to control acid 
rain.” F ive paragraphs down is a direct 
quote: “We in Ontario ‘have been com- 
mitting substantial resources to the _acid 
rain situation for more than 15 years,’ Dr. 
Parrott said.” 

Heavenly days, your ministry has not been 
in existence for 15 years, Fifteen years ago 
you were standing beside the dentist’s chair, 
either drilling or yanking teeth. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, you see that is how 
easy it is to be wrong in your information. 
Fifteen years ago I had the great pleasure 
of not doing any drilling or pulling. I was an 
orthodontist, Mr. Gaunt, and you should 
know that you do not drill and fill as an 
orthodontist. You may poke a bit, you may 
put extra oral pressures on, but you do not 
drill and fill. I mean that is how easy it is to 
have the information wrong. 

Mr. Gaunt: All right, so you were not drill- 
ing and filling. But you did not know any- 
thing about acid rain 15 years ago. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That made two of us. 

Mr. Gaunt: That is right, and I admit that, 
I did not. As a matter of fact, I do not think 
we knew anything about acid rain until about 
three years ago. And I do not think we have 
been, even now, committing substantial re- 
sources to the matter of acid rain, let alone 
15 years ago. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: How much do you think 
we do? 


Mr. Gaunt: You've got your $400,000. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, a little more than 
that. 


Mr. Gaunt: How much more? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: As a government or as a 
ministry? 

Mr. Gaunt: 
more? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: About $3.4 million. 

Mr. Gaunt: You say $3.4 million? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. That is a lot more. 

Mr. Gaunt: That is substantial. I would 


say that was substantial this year, but not 
15 years ago. 


As a ministry. How much 


Hon, Mr. Parrott: That compares pretty 
well with the US total of $10 million. 


Mr. Gaunt: All right. Not bad. That is all 
right for this year. What did you do last 
year, the year before, and 15 years agoP 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That $3.4 million does 
not include many of the salaries. For in- 
stance, I doubt if it would include several of | 
the people I see here. Dr. Van Volkenburgh, 
does it include your salary? Is it under that 
vote? He spends practically the whole 24 
hours of the day worrying about acid rain. 
You saw him perform very capably the other 
day, and his salary is not included in that 
$3.4 million. I have no idea how many dol- 
lars we spend on acid rain, and on dealing 
with the data base we are collecting, which 
is second to none. But the sum is huge. It: 
is greater than that of any other jurisdiction I: 
know. 

Mr. Gaunt: But the point is you were ny 
doing that 15 years ago, nor have you been 
doing it right up until, perhaps, last year and | 
the current year. I do not know how that in- 
formation gets in there. You did not say that, 
did you? Did you say that? 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: I will make a deal with} 
you. I will make several deals. Mr. Gaunt, 
does it say I said it? 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes, it is a direct quote. 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: We have had all i 
of interviews with the editors and assistani, 
editors of the paper. Of course we have had 
all kinds of conversations. There is a lot of 
activity which goes on in that office on which 
the director of information sits in—or a 
assistant, who helps me in this area, or Mr. 





Frewin back there, We wasit fairly frequently, 
Mr. Gaunt: I am sure you do. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: My office is not one in 
which people do not feel free to come to talk 
about these items. For every speech, with 
which I am fortunate enough to have some 
help, I see the people on a routine basi: 
twice. I frequently throw away notes—no’ 
that is not fair. There is a lot of communica: 
tion in our office, and there should be. 

Mr. Riddell: What has that got to do with 
the duration of 15 years? 

Mr. Gaunt: You would state that you were, 
misquoted? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, I am not saying - 
was misquoted. I would say we, as a govern: 
ment, were spending money 15 years ago. 

Mr. Gaunt: On acid rain? 

















Hon. Mr. Parrott: On water quality, ai) 
quality, and that is all background in 
formation. | 


? 


| 
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Mr. Gaunt: But it does not say that. It 
says, “committing substantial resources to the 
/ acid rain situation for more than 15 years.” 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: If you had it labelled as 
acid rain, no; but if you were talking about a 
‘knowledge that we have been building up as 
‘the Ontario water resources—I get blamed day 
‘in and day out for things that happened in 
‘1969 before there was any doggone ministry. 
‘Now, all of a sudden, you are very pure on 
‘whether it happened after the formation of 
the ministry. 

; Mr. Gaunt: I am not pure. I just want to 
be accurate, 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I always have to be held 
jaccountable for the actions of Ontario water 
wesources—my goodness, on landfill sites we 
did not even licence. All those things are 
quick to be put at the doorstep of the minis- 
try or the minister. If I have to carry the can 
for all that in the last 15 years, surely it is 
fair to accept that we had done all of this 
work as preparation, as background? Look at 
the work we have done on wells. If we needed 
to know what is happening with the water 
cables of Ontario and a new problem devel- 
oped, that would all be background informa- 
ion that we would use. So I think it is legi- 
imate to say that before our ministry, the 
various components—because I have to carry 
‘hat can—are background work to acid rain. 


| Mr. Riddell: Mr. Parrott, you could sell a 
lefrigerator to an Eskimo. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Thank you, Mr. Riddell. 
found it harder to sell magazines up north. 


| Mr. Gaunt: You did not really say that. You 
jave explained what you really meant, but 
ou did not say that in that context. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: You know me well 
nough to know that I would not say, “Yes, 
did” or “No, I did not.” I would not be able 
) recall the myriad times I have had an 
pportunity to discuss the problem of acid 
tin with my staff. You are asking me to give 
du a yes or a no to something that it is 
tremely unlikely that I would honestly re- 
ul, because there is so much dialogue. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay. Let me make this point. 
~9u have explained what you meant, and you 
ive explained that one can go back and deal 
“ith Ontario water resources and that this 
| as all background and all that sort of thing. 
vat to put that in the context in which it 
“pears in the article, I would say— 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: I think you miss the 
. vint. 

Mr. Gaunt: —I think that would be con- 
ued as really misleading an unsuspecting 
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public. They do not know what you mean. 
That is a bald statement. It is in direct 
quotes. I think a piece like this should be 
objective; it should be accurate, I do not 
quarrel with the fact the ministry puts it 
out, that is fair enough. I do not quarrel with 
that at all. I think there should be a very 
aioe and serious attempt to make sure 
at— 


10:20 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have been doing SO, 
abatement for many years, probably in addi- 
tion to 15 years. All that I was trying to con- 
vey, and I think all that is conveyed there, 
is that this is not just something that the 
ministry cottoned on to a year and a half 
ago. They have been at the problem of air 
emission abatement, which is really the es- 
sence of acid rain, for many years. 


Mr. Gaunt: But on the North American 
continent, we did not really know about acid 
rain until three or four years ago. They knew 
about it in Scandinavia. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: They knew about it and 
were fighting emissions, many years ago. 

Mr. Gaunt: Emissions, all right, that is dif- 
ferent. SO, emissions, fair enough; but it does 
not say SO, emissions. It says acid rain. That 
is my only point. I am not going to haggle 
over it any longer. I think you get my point. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Would you accept—to 
be quite serious about it, and I am sure you 
realize this—that I cannot possibly write all 
of the speeches that I am asked to deliver? 
Therefore I get a lot of help on those. Fre- 
quently, with no disrespect to the person 
who wrote it, I will use two thirds or one 
half of that speech. But it does not excuse 
me for every single word that is in it. It 
will likely say, “Check against delivery,” but 
I cannot retract everything that was said in 
that printed speech, which is frequently dis- 
tributed. I have to live with what is there, 
and I take that responsibility. I think it is 
the same kind of process that you are seeing. 

I will not deny the responsibility of any 
of those words, I cannot, should not and will 
not. I think the same thing is true of the 
printed speech I might give next week. I may 
not deliver that word, but if it says in that 
speech that I said it and I hand it out then 
I am accountable for having said it. I think 
it is the same principle. 

Mr. Gaunt: I think you get my point. I am 
going to leave it. In the analysis and planning 
there are two things. There is the computer- 
ized industrial water pollution monitoring sys- 
tem, which records data and sampling results 
submitted by industries and maintains a 
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record of waste loads and plant performance 
tested against the limits set by the ministry. 

We had a discussion about this last year. 
There were some operational problems associ- 
ated with this system, First of all, I think 
there were only about 80 companies report- 
ing. There were some cutbacks on funds, on 
personnel, and the whole system really had 
not got off the ground. 

Does the ministry now have the personnel 
and the resources to implement this program 
fully? Really, in essence, it is the first step 
in the annex 12 requirement. One must have 
this piece of machinery in place and this kind 
of information being fed in before one has 
any hope at all of meeting the requirements 
of annex 12. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Again, Mr. Turner would 
be the legitimate one to try to respond to 
that. 

Mr. Gaunt: I thought it was under plan- 
ning and analysis. That is where we dealt 
with it last year. I read Hansard this after- 
noon. If you want to deal with it at that 
time, I will put it off. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Turner is not here. 
It really is under the other vote. 

Mr. Gaunt: I will leave it until that time. 
Do you want to leave the other matter, that 
of the waybill system, too? It can come under 
either one. 

Hon Mr. Parrott: Yes, I think it is better 
under waste management. 

Mr. Gaunt: As to the control orders coming 
due this year, I have already asked for that 
information. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: All right. 

Mr. Gaunt: The number of charges laid— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You do not want that 
now? 

Mr. Gaunt: I have already ‘asked for that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: There is quite a long 
list for that. Do you want a photocopy? 

Mr. Gaunt: Can we table the information? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 

Mr. Gaunt: That is fine. The only other 
matter that I wanted to raise was that of 
the Experience “79 program. My friend, the 
member for Beaches-Woodbine (Ms. Bry- 
den) dealt with the matters of cutbacks and 
what programs would be undertaken this 
year. The list of Experience 779 studies in- 
dicates that some interesting studies were 
done last year, specifically—and this is of 
parochial interest on my _ part—the south 
Bruce county environmentally sensitive area 
study. There were six students involved in 


that one. What sort of information did you 
get out of that study? | 

Mr. Higham: The personnel services 
branch acted as the co-ordinator for PS 
program. The various reports were assigned 
to different liaison officers who were estab- 
lished in various branches within the min: 
istry. I do not know at this minute who was 
the assigned liaison officer for that particulai 
study, but I think we could certainly arrange 
to have that individual in to talk about the 
results that were obtained from that project’ 


Mr. Gaunt: I would be very interested tc 


see the results of that project. As I said, i 


is a parochial interest on my part with 
respect to Bruce county, but I would be 
interested in getting that particular repor 
if it could be made available. 

In terms of some of the other projects, | 
am sure they are all very valuable and very 
good. There were a few others here in whicl 
I had a specific interest. One was the acidic 
precipitation ‘and long-term changes in alka. 
linity and pH level of municipal water sup: 
ply in Ontario. There were two student! 
working on that one, and I am surprised | 
first of all, at the manpower complemen‘ 
there. I would have thought it would have 
taken more than two students to do that kinc 
of work across the province, or am I missing 
something there? | 

Mr. Higham: Not necessarily, It is likely, 
that in the particular proposal we receivec 
from—and I do not have in front of me 
what you have—they likely requested only 
two students; and it is quite likely, agair 
that the study dealt with a small parameter 
perhaps, within the overall acidic precipta: 
tion problem. 

Mr. Gaunt: Municipal water—that woul 
imply municipal drinking water. ’ 

My. Higham: I do not know. 


Mr. ‘Gaunt: So then, if I am correct i 
my assumption, one might get into healt! 
aspects as well in relation to changes i 
pH level. ; 

Mr. Higham: That would be a reasonabli 
assumption, but again, without looking a 
the terms of reference of that project, _ 
could not either confirm or deny tha 
assumption. j 

Mr. Gaunt: Is it possible to get that oni 
as well? iL 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is quite possible an 
we will be glad to do it. It has botheret) 
me a bit that we cannot give you that to 7 
night. The process we use is to assign 1) 
to various parts of the ministry and, de’ 
centralized as we are, you might be askin’ 


i 
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a question of Douglas McTavish in London, 
who could have been responsible for that, 
or next would be Mr. Caplice; you are going 
all over Ontario literally, not only all over 
the ministry but all over Ontario, So for 
any of those questions, if you would just 
give us a list of them we could easily give 
ou that information. That is no problem, 
but it is almost an impossibility to give it 
to you instantly. 

Mr. Gaunt: All right. The only other one 
that I would be interested in is the compila- 
tion of the landfill sites inventory in the 
Welland district. I would be interested to 
have a look at that one as well. So basically 
there are three in which I have a specific 
interest. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. 
Ms. Gigantes: I, too, would like to ask for 
Be eation that perhaps the minister would 
like to provide later. As I recollect, Mr. 
Minister, there has not been an answer—and 
you can correct me if I am wrong—to the 
question asked by my colleague the member 
for Riverdale (Mr. Renwick) concerning your 

valuation and your intent to draw informa- 
tion and suggestions for a future action by 
Be ministry from the legal case involving 


the dumping of raffinate by Eldorado Nuclear 
Limited. 

i p.m. 

_ Mr. Mulvaney: The specific charge was on 
[ee basis of the judge’s view that a federal 
srown corporation such as Eldorado Nuclear 
's beyond the scope of a provincial environ- 
nental law, and also that that particular 
‘ederal crown corporation was working within 
h field of constitutional jurisdiction which was 
exclusively federal. We argued the contrary 
on both the tissues and we are appealing the 
lecisions. That is all we can do from our 
md. 

_ It obviously has implications upon what- 
‘ver constitutional negotiations are taking 
lace over the manner in which provinces 
aave it at their disposal to control federal 


‘Town corporations and facilities within ex- 
usive federal jurisdiction, But from our end, 
ve are appealing the decision. There is a 
eavy body of law supporting the view which 
he judge took. We think it is also arguable 
hat the judge should entertain a charge of 
hat kind. 

, Ms. Gigantes: Yes. I think there is an argu- 
ble position. Have you written a report on 
he case which would sum up the reasons 
vhy you felt it was worth appealing? Have 


‘ou reviewed what happened? 











| 
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Mr. Scott: Perhaps I can help explain why 
we got into this case in the first place. I be- 
lieve there was some criticism of the fact that 
a number of months passed after the event 
before we laid the charges. During that 
period of time we had extensive consultations 
with the Ministry of the Attorney General to 
get advice and assistance on the constitu- 
tional question. Quite frankly, as I am sure 
you are aware, this is not the only area in 
which we have difficulties about knowing 
where our jurisdiction begins and ends as it 
relates to various corporations—where the 
lines are drawn. The mining of uranium is 
another. We have not always been totally 
satisied with the views of some of our col- 
leagues in the federal government as to en- 
forcement of certain aspects. 

Because of these differences, we finally 
decided, notwithstanding the fact that we 
knew we had a very edgy case in this one, 
we would proceed with it. The very worst 
that could happen is that we could then at 
least clarify the area. We intend to pursue it. 
We are not satisfied that we are getting the 
success we should in relation to these mar- 
ginal corporations, or these corporations that 
claim that they are for some purposes ours 
and for some purposes the federal gov- 
ernment’s. 

That is why we pursued the case in the 
first place, because we wanted to act on it. 
We felt that they needed to be bearded, if 
you like, on this particular issue. That is why 
we are continuing to pursue it. We feel we 
cannot lose, because if we eventually lose all 
the cases on this matter, then we have a clear 
position to put to the federal government; we 
can take away much from the dance of the 
many veils that we have to perform in trying 
to cut through a number of these constitu- 
tional questions. 

Ms. Gigantes: I wonder if there is avail- 
able through the ministry any analysis of the 
case at which we could have a look. I think 
you will find us very supportive of the process 
that you have initiated, and of your decision 
to continue the case. Our hope is that you 
will win the case. 

Mr. Mulvaney: First of all, we have the 
judgement now. It has not been reported yet. 
We can check and make available a copy of 
that. Second, Linda McCaffrey did present a 
written argument supported by verbal argu- 
ment as well. We can certainly get you a 
copy of her written argument. 

Ms. Gigantes: Has there been an internal 
document or something on which the deci- 
sion can be reviewed? 
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Mr. Scott: I am just trying to remember. 
I believe you may have sent me a brief memo 
before you had the formal reasons for judge- 
ment. I think I made the recommendation at 
that time that we should appeal just on the 
basis of constitutional issue. There is no 
reason why we would not be quite happy to 
show you the position we have taken and to 
explain why. 

Ms. Gigantes: That is what I would like to 
get. Thank you. 

Mr. Gaunt: While Mr. Mulvaney is there, 
Mr. Chairman, the judge quashed 22 
charges against Denison; I noticed in the 
report the judge said that as far as he was 
concerned, Denison had proved they had 
taken reasonable care. So he threw it out. 
But in the course of the information, I also 
noted that the ministry had depended on the 
water sample evidence collected by the 
company. This did not seem to me to be a 
very appropriate way to proceed under 
those circumstances. Why was that done? 
Did you not have the staff to do your own? 


Mr. Mulvaney: In the Elliot Lake area, 
it is a fact that a lot of the routine sampling 
is done by Denison and Rio Algom. Our 
staff are able to do spot sampling to satisfy 
themselves that the data we are getting is 
accurate. That is my understanding of it. In 
a number of cases in the past we have had 
to rely on data which was supplied by the 
company. The original prosecution against 
Inco, undertaken by Linda McCaffrey, was 
based on data supplied by the company, 
which was eventually convicted. It is not an 
insuperable obstacle. It is always nice to 
have your own data supporting it, but in 
this case we did not have it. 


Mr. Gaunt: That tends to compromise the 
evidence, does it not? 


( 
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Mr. Scott: I might add, if it would help 
in this area, that in fact we are moving more 
and more towards this type of process. 
Frankly, we believe it is part of the polluter 
pay principle. The enormous demands which) 
we would face in trying to carry out as a 
complete program as is desirable with all the 
pulp and paper companies, mining companies 
and so on, make it really prohibitive for us tc 
do it. But we believe that with a one 
system of spot checking, plus looking at the 
track record of other samples over a perioc. 
of time, we can assure ourselves. { 

I stand to be corrected, but I am noi 
aware that we have had any real trouble 
relying on this information, and, indeed, we 
have had convictions on the basis of the 
information which they have supplied us. 

Mr. Gaunt: The company will not be toc 
anxious to collect and tabulate informatior 
that is going on to incriminate itself. 

Mr. Scott: I think that is reflected in the 
fact that a lot of them are not enthusiastid 
about it when we ask them to provide Fy 
sampling program for us. But as I say, we 


t 


believe the system works quite well, iand, ; 





fact, they have a lot of professional scientist: 
and others who, I think, would have som¢ 
reservations about fixing the books. With that 
and a proper audit program run by our! 
selves, I think we can satisfy ourselves or 
the basis of the track record, the type 0} 
effluent, the time of year, et cetera. We Cat 
satisfy ourselves pretty well that no one ij 
pulling the wool over our eyes. 

Mr. Gaunt: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Vote 2001 agreed to. | 

Mr. Chairman: The committee will mee 
again at 8 oclock next Tuesday evening. | 


y 


The committee adjourned at 10:38 p.m. — 
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SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





_ The subcommittee met at 8:13 pm. in 
committee room No. 2. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1978, WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD 
(continued) 


_ Mr. Chairman: The committee will come 
co.order. Mr. Van Horne is first. 

Mr. Van Home: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. I would like to go back to 
wo points that I made in my opening com- 
nents. The first point was on the theme of 
‘ehabilitation, and the second one was on the 
heme of women in the work place. I under- 
tand from one of the staff who spoke to me 
vst prior to our meeting this evening that 
he staff person who would be the most 
propriate to deal with this theme will be 
vith us when we meet again; that is, one 
veek from Tuesday. 


| Mr. Chairman: I understand it will be on 


‘une 10, at 8 p.m. 


Mr. Van Horne: Yes. I would gladly defer 
until that time. That leaves us with the 
aeme of rehabilitation. I would like to direct 
hese comments to the committee and to 
Ir, Pearce. 

/I would like Mr. Pearce, if he could, or 
te minister or the chairman, to give us 
me indication of the present criteria and 
dicate at the same time whether there has 
2en any change from what used to be the 
‘iteria or whether there are any anticipated 
nendments to them. 

‘What are the criteria for eligibility into 
e@ program, which is designed to remove 
aployees from the hazards of diseases 
used by asbestos and uranium? In so far 
| that program relates to the designation of 
moving employees from the hazards of 
‘seases caused by asbestos and uranium, 
vuld you please review the present and 
St criteria, what is in them now that didn’t 
ed to be and what is anticipated for the 
‘ture? 

At the same time, I would like to give an 
Hlication of my understanding which leads 
i to ask this question. I indicated I had a 


| 


. | 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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handful of specific cases that were of con- 
cern not just to me but also to our office, 
because some of these people are outside of 
my own particular jurisdiction; they have 
come in through the provincial Liberal office. 

Having said that, it is my understanding 
that in order to be eligible for the program 
an employee must be at risk at the time he 
applies for the program. That is he must be 
working in an area with more than 0.5 fibres 
per cubic centimetre, as well as—I under- 
stand these are linked together—showing 
signs of having asbestosis. Those two factors 
would seem to be the main criteria. The area 
would have to have more than 0.5 fibres per 
cubic centimetre and the individual would 
have to be showing signs of having asbestosis. 

That, to me, would mean that an employee 
could have a compensable industrial disease, 
could be receiving a pension and, in spite of 
those factors, still could not qualify for entry 
into a program. I don’t know whether I 
understand that correctly but, given that as- 
bestosis is a progressive disease, could it 
mean that a person might have been refused 
entry into the program, even though he was 
working in an area of high risk, because he 
wasn’t diagnosed in the beginning as having 
sufficiently suffered from the ailment? 

It is my further understanding that the 
program, which began in May 1976, could 
have had as many as 80 eligible people at 
the Johns-Manville plant. Of those 80 peo- 
ple interviewed between June 1976 and early 
1978 who might have been eligible, only 18 
men voluntarily entered the program. I 
would have to ask why such a small num- 
ber of them, out of such a fairly large eligi- 
ble number, have opted into this program. 
Is there something in the program—and this 
is a further question that makes it less attrac- 
tive than whatever other option there might 
be? What keeps people out rather than bring- 
ing them in? 

Finally, in that particular area, I would 
ask about the current status of that program. 
It is our understanding that Johns-Manville 
Canada Inc. has cleaned up its act a little to 
the point where the 0.5 or 0.05 fibres—and I 
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ask for your direction on that; I am not sure 
which it is, technically—has been cleaned up 
at that particular site. If that is the case, is 
the program in a state of limbo? 

Let me ask those questions by way of 
background before I get into the handful of 
specific cases that I would like to bring to 
your attention. 

Mr. Wisocky: The person most qualified to 
give a full explanation of the program and 
the intimate details as to what has happened 
is Bill Pearce, as you have identified, Mr. 
Van Horne. I would like Mr. Pearce to ex- 
plain to the committee precisely what the 
terms of reference are and where and what 
has happened right up to date. I will be 
glad to supplement anything Mr. Pearce says. 
8:20 p.m. 

Mr. Pearce: Mr. Van Horne, I think it is 
specifically important to relate to you that 
the special assistance program was specific- 
ally designed and given approval by the 
corporate board to become effective on May 
1, 1975, covering uranium miners at Elliot 
Lake. It was through the implementation of 
this program we chose to identify with and 
to relate to that specific program as a pilot 
one. We gained our experiences from the 
implementation of that program; following 
that, a special program was set up to cover 
the asbestos workers at the Johns-Manville 
plant at Port Union. 

The program covering the asbestos work- 
ers became effective on May 13, 1976. At 
the request of the corporate board— 


Mr. Van Horne: Excuse me. I have a 
problem with that. I am looking at a docu- 
ment from the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board which indicates the program was re- 
vised in a document dated September 1976. 
You have just indicated the date was in 
May. Are we talking about the same thing? 

Mr. Pearce: Yes, indeed. I can explain 
that quite readily. We got into a situation 
of retroactivity, and we chose the date of 
May 13, 1976, as being the effective date 
for entry into the asbestos program since 
that was the date that it was officially an- 
nounced by the government of Ontario to be 
effective. Any reference to dates made men- 
tion of in our vocational rehabilitation divi- 
sion manual, as you have pointed out, 
namely, September 28, 1976— 

Mr. Van Horne: May I interrupt again? 
I think we are looking at almost half a year 
in time. It may be the way the process 
works that there is simply that much of 
a lapse between when something comes 
through the staff and when it is approved 


by the chairman’s office, the minister’s office 
or whoever is responsible. We are not sug. 
gesting, I hope, that there was any change 
in the program definition between the date 
that you suggested, May 13, and the ong 
listed in document 44-21-01, which we 
September 28, 1976. Are we talking abou! 
the same program? 

Mr. Pearce: It is one and the same thing 
Mr. Van Horne. 


i 


Mr. Van Horne: One and the same. 


Mr. Pearce: As I have endeavoured tc 
explain to you, we felt in all fairness to the 
asbestos workers, since an announcement hac 
been made by the government of Ontaric 
that such a program would be available 
effective May 18, 1976, that we shoulc 
adhere to that date and not preclude any: 
one’s potential entry to the program. 

Mr. Van Horne: The reason [J pursue tha 
is that between that date in September 197¢ 
and February 1977 it appears there was ¢ 
further revision made which essentially 
eliminated the deduction of a pension awarc 
for the work adjustment rehabilitation allow: 
ance paid to the employee. If that is 1 





and that is mentioned in the same document’ 
then the time lapses of roughly five to si 
months become very significant. If some. 
thing can happen between September anc 
February to effectively revise the program 
so there is a deduction of pension award. 
then I have to ask about the preceding five 


or six months. : 
/ 


Mr. Wisocky: If I may, Mr. Van Hore 
the only thing that changed was the mainte: 


nance allowance associated with the pro: 
gram. Initially the board approved— 


t 

Mr. Van Horne: Between what time anc 
what time, though? | 
Mr. Wisocky: In May 1976, the principle: 
for the program were approved, and aat tha 
time the board stipulated they would pa} 
maintenance allowances up to a maximum 0 
12 months or one year. In September 1976 
for various reasons, we thought we shoul 
remove the ceiling and the 12 months refer 
ence was eliminated. In essence the program 
remained the same, but in September 197 


we adjusted the maintenance allowances 


Mr. Van Home: I think I understand 
Mr. Chairman, but I beg the indulgence 0 
the committee. I must listen to this and lool 
at it at another time when I can assimilate 
the facts and see whether they make sens‘ 
to me. If they do not, I would have to asl 
that I be allowed to come back to this point’ 
I think I understand it, but I want to mak 
sure that I do. 





/ 
; 
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| Mr. Pearce: Perhaps to add to that, Mr. 
Van Horne, I could state that revision of 
elimination of pensions and deduction of the 
same came to our attention after the pro- 
gram was in effect. It was only by virtue 
of representations by the miners concerned 
that it was deemed necessary to look objec- 
tively at the submissions they made on their 
behalf and therefore make recommendations 
back to the corporate board which, in turn, 
resulted in these changes being implemented. 


i 


, Carrying on with this, I would like to 
deal specifically with the eligibility portion 
whereby it is set forth in our criteria that 
employees with asbestosis or subject to a cer- 
ain amount of asbestos fibre dust would be 
considered eligible for entry to the special 
assistance program. 

_ At this time, I would like to stress that 
barry to the program is basicaliy found in 
he title of the program itself, 


| Mr. Van Horne: Would you say that again, 
dlease? 


| Mr. Pearce: The program is entitled the 
Special Rehabilitation Assistance Program to 
Remove Employees from Hazards of In- 
iustrially Generated Diseases. By that, we 
imply mean we accept that the premise of 
he program was twofold, The most import- 
mt factor is to remove the worker from 
tazardous employment or from risk, if you 
yish, and at the same time to provide that 
yorker with work adjustment allowances to 
jompensate him in the case of any wage loss 
nd to enable him to make a safe transition 
rom hazardous to nonhazardous employment. 
| Basically, if a man were not at risk, he 
yould be automatically precluded from en- 
‘yy to the program irrespective of whether 
& may have been subjected to lengthy 
etiods of inhalation of asbestos fibre dust 
t medically certified as being asbestotic. 
all times, he must have been in risk. 


-Mr. Van Horne: You get the point I am 
tiving at. You mentioned the five factors in 
us memo before; it says, four or five. If 
je are looking on a scale of one to five you 
te talking about a variance or variation 
jetor of 20 per cent. 

_The other factor is the progressive nature 
F asbestosis. You seem to be rather specific 
1 an area that I perceive to have some con- 
derable greyness in it. There is elasticity. 
a I am talking about rubber trees and 
su are talking about cement blocks, I am 
st wondering how we compare the two. 









| Mr. Pearce: I have to place emphasis on 
te fact that the program was designed as 
medial by nature. It is preventive rehabil- 


itation. As I have said, Mr. Van Horne, the 
premise of the program was to remove the 
worker from risk of exposure to asbestos dust 
where it could be shown convincingly that 
dust fibres were in excess of provincial 
standards. 


Mr. Van Horne: Perhaps you could give 
me a runthrough, assuming that you dealt 
with specific individuals. Could you tell me 
about Mr. X, one person, and how he was 
dealt with? Could you run through a typical 
case for us? 


8:30 p.m. 


Mr. Pearce: Is your question in respect to 
a person who may be considered eligible to 
participate in this program? 

Mr. Van Horne: Yes. 


Mr. Pearce: All right. Assuming this man is 
indeed at risk, whether he is classed as 
asbestotic or has suffered long periods of 
inhalation of asbestos fibre dust, we have 
established that he was at risk. 

For a moment, I would like to dwell on 
“at risk.” At the Johns-Manville plant, we 
had two specified and designated areas at 
risk. These were classed as the Transite pipe 
production area—the term “Transite pipe” is 
not mysterious; it is a registered trademark 
of the company’s product—and the erection 
and repair division, where the journeymen 
tradespeople were assigned in the overall 
plant maintenance: maintenance millwrights, 
electricians, plumbers, welders, carpenters 
and so on. 

Where the worker was deemed to have 
qualified, our first step was to contact— 


Mr. Van Horne: How do you do that? I 
am trying to ignore the rather mundane bio- 
logical reaction brought out by the terminol- 
ogy used here by some members at the head 
table. Go back through that and tell me 
about it. 


Mr. Pearce: The worker has qualified for 
entry to the program. My first step in a situa- 
tion like this would be to contact the em- 
ployee relations manager and the union 
president with a view to determining, within 
the terms of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment lin existence with the Canadian Chemi- 
cal Workers Union, whether this man had 
the right to medical bump and could exercise 
his seniority rights and bump into what was 
considered to be an established safe area of 
the plant. 

Unfortunately, with this plant, we ran into 
a trendendous amount of difficulty in this 
area, basically because the Canadian Chemi- 
cal Workers Union had accepted, without 
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any reservation whatsoever, that there were 
no safe working areas in that plant, north, 
south, east or west. As a result of this, we 
could not negotiate compatible work in other 
areas of the plant. 

We were faced with a situation where we 
had to go to the worker and say, “We do not 
and cannot accept the responsibility of asking 
you to terminate your services.” I would 
like to emphasize at this particular stage that 
we were dealing with a work force ranging 
in age from 51 to 64 years with, I would 
say, an average of grade seven education. 
Most of the workers had their roots down 
there with the company. This is not a trans- 
ient work force. They started out there at a 
very young age. Senioritywise, we were look- 
ing at 29-year to 32-year men. They were 
very reluctant to leave the company, and 
rightfully so. 

This in itself would explain, in direct re- 
sponse to a query you raised earlier, why, 
of the 80 people that our special team inter- 
viewed, we had only 18 respondents. Most 
of them felt they had spent their lifetime 
there. They had such little time left before 
they would be pensioned off that it might 
serve an extremely useful purpose if they just 
remained on there and combated whatever 
elements they deemed were applicable at the 
time. 

I would like to stress that when we inter- 
viewed these workers we did so on neutral 
grounds. A special team was in attendance. 
This was headed up by our own chest disease 
consultant. He saw each worker in privacy 
on a physician-patient relationship, We en- 
couraged the injured worker to bring with 
him his wife or the advocate of his own 
choice. The workers were seen by our chest 
disease consultant. 


Mr. Van Horne; Let me interrupt you 
there. Were there any of these people who 
were seen, the 80 that you spoke of, who did 
not come voluntarilyP Were there any who 
had to be coerced into itP Did you have to 
twist any arms to get those 80? In fact, were 
the 80 who were eligible the same ones who 
were interviewed? 

Mr. Pearce: No. Initially we established 
the 80 subject to a confirmation of dust read- 
ings in the work areas to which they were 
assigned. Again, I am going back to estab- 
lishment of the “in risk” who would be 
eligible for entry to the program. 

Mr. Van Horne: So you defined “in risk”— 

Mr. M. Davidson: Through what process? 


Mr. Van Horne: You defined “in risk” as a 
guess, and you applied that definition to the 


people who were there and said they were 
the 80. Is that what you ended up with? — 
Mr. Pearce: That is correct. 
Mr. Van Horne: Did they all have dusi 
effects? ) 
Mr. Pearce: No. We had divisions of those 
who were suffering from dust effects anc 
those who were confirmed asbestotics. 


Mr. Van Horne: Maybe we could go inte 


that a little bit. These are internal division: 
Did these people know that they were either 
group A, B or C? j 
Mr. Pearce: Did they know which cate: 
gory they fitted into, medically speaking? _ 
Mr. Van Horne: Yes. 
Mr. Pearce: Yes, indeed. This was one o! 
the prime reasons they were seen by our om 


y 


disease consultant. He discussed these case! 
with them— | 
Mr. Van Horne: And their wives. | 


Mr. Pearce: —and their wives in a physi 
cian-patient relationship. 


Mr. Van Home: Given that this progran 
was general knowledge in the area, and thai 
you may have missed someone who felt he 
should have been eligible—I am not sure tha’ 
is too realistic-were there any who came tt 
you and said they wanted to be a part of the 


program who were denied entry into it? 


Mr. Pearce: No. We had a few who came. 
forward and expressed interest in participat: 
ing in our program and we explained the 
criteria. My responsibility there would be t 
confer with our chest disease consultant a’ 
head office with a view to determining ¢ 
medical point of view. I could establish, witl 
the help of the union president and the em: 
ployee relations manager, the work station it 
terms of designating whether it was at risl 
or otherwise. i 


Mr. Van Horne: This is Dr. Stewart, the 
consultant? 


Mr. Pearce: This is Dr. Stewart. I workec 
with Dr. Stewart, not only at the Johns 
Manville plant, but also at Elliot Lake. 


Mr. Van Horne: Let me get into a specific 
use. From the information we have, there 
is a problem in this instance, and I woul 
like to see whether there could be a resolu 
tion of it. I am referring to Mr. John Tops’ 
The claim number there is 10293297. Ther 
is a further claims number, 11177239. I an' 
hoping these are correct numbers. They wert’ 
given to me by our research people. { 


Mr. Pearce: Mr, Van Horne, it is extremel! 
difficult in my role as a rehabilitation coun 
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sellor specialist to deal in specific cases, I 


am sure you appreciate that. 
| 


_ Mr. Van Horne: Yes, that cannot be done 
now. I appreciate it. 

__ Mr. Pearce: Certainly I would be very 
happy to discuss this with you. 








Gabrielle, who I understand happens to be 
the family physician of the Scarborough 
undertaker who died as a result of exposure 
to asbestos. So he has more than one instance 
of involvement in this. 

| Apparently this gentleman, Mr. Tops, was 
fee ated 10 per cent disabled by the Work- 


men’s Compensation Board. There is ap- 


parently a letter from Dr. Stewart, his chest 
disease consultant, stating that he can con- 
tinue to work. As we understand jt, he is 
oxisting on a pension of $114 from the Work- 
‘men’s Compensation Board, Out of that he 
ys $20 for drugs he is taking. He tells us 
‘ has asked the board repeatedly for this 




















‘ehabilitation program and has been refused, 
presumably on the basis that his disability 
evel is not high enough. 

We have gone around the bush on this 
vase to a point where we feel we must bring 
t here, because we simply haven’t been able 
C get answers. 

3:40 p.m. 

Mr. Pearce: I can say to you, Mr. Van 
Jorne, that is most untrue. 

_Mr. Van Horne: I am sorry; what parts of 
t are? 

_ Mr. Pearce: The part that the man is dis- 
ualified because he is, as you have stated, 
eceiving the 10 per cent award. 


| Mr. Van Horne: That’s their understanding. 
Mr. Pearce: That is not so. 


Mr. M. Davidson: If I may, Mr. Van 
forne, by way of supplementary: Is it not 
‘ue that there are people in the Johns- 
fanville plant, in the Transite pipe division 
od in the erection and repair division, 
ho are receiving pensions from the Work- 
ens Compensation Board and are still 
vorking in high-risk areas at this moment? 
hat is a matter of fact. It can be proven, 
necessary. 


“Mr. Pearce: Mr. Davidson, with due re- 
yect to you, sir, there are no high-risk areas 
_ Transite pipe. Dust samplings will bear 
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Mr. M. Davidson: That depends on what 
you consider to be a high-risk area, Based on 
the criteria you use, you are probably correct. 

Mr. Pearce: I would like to add that, re- 
gretfully, with the economic conditions as 
they are prevalent there now, Transite pipe 
no longer is produced. 

Mr. M. Davidson: I am well aware of that. 


Mr. Van Horne: I will leave the case of 
Mr. Tops, because I think it would be un- 
reasonable and unfair for me to present cases, 
given the number that you deal with from 
people who expect an immediate response. 
The numbers are on record. The name is 
on record. If you could please take a look 
at that and reply to me I would appreciate 
it very much. 

I point out again that this is one that 
has not come to me alone. It arrived, as we 
understand it, through a process, of going all 
over the place to get some assistance; the 
problem ended up in our caucus office and 
‘was given to me as one that I should present. 


Mr. Pearce: I would say Mr. Van Horne 
that I appreciate your offer very much. Cer- 
tainly I would be delighted to discuss this 
with you. I would also add that we are very 
sensitive to the problems of these workers 
at Johns-Manville in the same manner that 
we were with the workers at Elliot Lake, In- 
deed, if a man is not eligible for our special 
rehabilitation assistance program, we do 
everything within our power to ensure that 
nothing has been overlooked. For instance, 
we consider whether we can fit him into our 
regular rehabilitation program. 

Mr. Van Horne: I appreciate that, but I 
don’t want to get away from this special 
program. Apparently, in spite of the signifi- 
cant number of special people, it has not 
attracted anywhere close to even half that 
number. If my numbers are right, there are 
about 80 there who could be in it, but only 
about 18 have applied for participation. If 
those numbers I started off with are correct, 
I think we have a further explanation coming 
to us. 

You have spoken of the nature of the work 
force there, its average age, its longevity at 
the plant, the possible inherent reluctance to 
get involved with this out of whatever feel- 
ing of loyalty they might have to have to 
their community or their plant. But you 
didn’t dispute the numbers I stated at the 
beginning. If they are not correct, please let 
me know. If they are correct, please try to 
find some reason for this relatively low par- 
ticipation level. It is less than 25 per cent. 
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Mr. Pearce: I think the explanation that 
should be tendered at this point is that when 
we commenced these interviews in June 
1976 at the Howard Johnson Motor Inn at 
Highway 401 and Markham Road, strangely 
enough the bulk of workers placed a great 
deal of emphasis upon a time element to 
which end they might be given opportunity 
to respond. At that time we mentioned to 
them that they would certainly be entitled to 
all the time in the world to think this over. 
We took great precaution to stress that this 
was probably one of the most important 
decisions of their lifetime, and for that 
reason to think it over carefully. 

Relatively little or no response took place. 
The number I have cited, 18, is correct. Of 
the 80 people we interviewed, those were the 
only ones who came forward and became 
involved in the program. 


Mr. Van Horne: That then leads us into a 
second case. I am trying not to spend too 
much time with specifics. There are members 
who have other things they want to talk 
about. I think we would all be able to come 
in with a handful of cases. I brought with 
me the other day a case from London just to 
show the minister what one appeals case ends 
up with in terms of paper. I put it back in 
my briefcase thinking he might not be here 
tonight, but I will share this with you to- 
night before I go home. It is only one ap- 
peals case with more than an inch of paper 
in it. 

We made the appeal, and I appeared on 
behalf of the claimant Jast July in London. 
We were notified of the outcome only last 
week. We are looking at more than 11 
months and that much paper. It is just mind- 
bending the type of thing that goes on with- 
in the constituency office and the homes of 
the people involved. That is the kind of 
detail I could bring. But I want to touch on 
two or three specifics to open up this area of 
this special rehabilitation program. 

What you just said about the 18 out of 
the 80 brought to mind another case that 
came to us as an example of someone who 
apparently thought about this. Whether he 
was at Howard Johnson’s, I don’t know, but 
apparently this individual thought about it 
anid for whatever reasons did not act. He 
came along after the fact and said that may- 
be he should get involved. 

To assist us, I will give you the name and 
claim number. His name is Wolfgang 
Palleske. The number jis S-12397247. Again, 
he is an employee of Johns-Manville who 
was eligible to participate way back in 1977, 


decided not to, but indicated recently—with- 
in this calendar year, I gather—that he 
wanted to participate. He was told by some- 
one that he would have an answer no later 
than March; that is, within a couple of 
months. Around March, when he was se 
ting anxious and didn’t hear, we started to 
get the calls. Now we are into the last couple 
of days of May and they have precipitated 
enough interest within our research depag 
ment to ask if there is something—given the 
small number that are there—that would 
cause such a delay in telling this guy whether 
he is in or out. 


Mr. Pearce: There were circumstancestil 
| 





difference between hourly rated employees 
and salaried employees. A layoff took place 
at the plant last February in which 76 
workers were involved. | 
Mr. Van Horne: I don’t know whether 
that name rings a bell with you. 
Mr. Pearce: I know the case extremely’ 
well. | 
Mr. Van Horne: Was he one of the om 
in the laid-off group? 
Mr. Pearce: Yes, and adequately provided! 


! 


for ‘as a salaried person by the company. | 


Mr. Van Horne: Was there that kind of, 
distinction made between the salaried and 
hourly rated employees? | 

Mr. M. Davidson: Could you explain what. 
“adequately looked after by the company”) 
means? | 


| 
8:50 p.m. 


Mr. Pearce: Salaried personnel who were 
subjected to layoff were given an opportunity, 


of premature or early retirement—or slow 
retirement, as they term it. Apparently it is 
an American terminology. It means special) 
leave off work. In recognition for their long 
service they would draw the equivalent of 
possibly 50 per cent of their salary for per- 
iods of up to three years from date of 
separation. 

Mr. M. Davidson: I think Mr. Van Horne, 
is probably going to ask the same question 
I am. 

Mr. Van Horne: I don’t understand that 
the original criteria had any distinction made’ 
within it to say that the hourly rated folks 
would be treated one way and the salaried 
folks would be treated another. 
' 





Mr. Pearce: It did, Mr. Van Horne, in the 
respect that with the inception of the Can- 
ada Pension Plan in 1967, the union—and! 
this is not hearsay, it is not an unsubstan-) 
tiated statement; it is a statement of fact— 
suggested to the work force as a whole that, 

) 





| 
| 


| 
| 


‘since Canada Pension obviously did not make 
i 


‘provision for the stacking of pensions, they 
‘might do well to just withdraw from the 
ER peny- paid pension plan. In other words, 
‘they should withdraw their savings, because 
‘their needs would be adequately provided 
for by the Canada Pension Plan. The result 
of this was that something in the neighbour- 
‘hood of 80 per cent of the work force with- 
‘drew their savings from the pension plan. 
As the story has been given to me, the 
‘result of this was that the parking lot was 
‘filled with new automobiles in a relatively 
short period of time. Regretfully, I think it 
fcan be said that those who did withdraw 
‘their savings rue the day today, since they 
‘are that much closer to retirement. 

| The company has made provision for a 
noncontributory pension for hourly rated 
‘employees who are subject to the collective 
bargaining agreement but, in my considered 
opinion, in no manner, shape or form would 
this provide adequate means for a livelihood 
to meet such circumstances. 


4 


| Mr. M. Davidson: I am sorry; I fail to 
ainderstand, Can you explain to me the rela- 
donship between what you just told us and 
4 person who is disabled on the job and 
zetting a pension through the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board? I don’t see the rela- 
ivity there whatsoever. If a person is dis- 
rbled through an occupational disease in 
uis plant, it doesn’t matter where the hell 
P is getting any other money. If he is dis- 
‘bled, he should be getting some remunera- 
ion through the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. 


Mr. Pearce: Indeed he is. If he is dis- 
‘bled, ‘as you say, and has been certified 
hedically as ‘being asbestotic, then he is re- 
eiving a benefit. 

oe. M. Davidson: Okay. I thought you 
yere saying because of this they weren’t 


etting this; that is what I understood you 
» be saying. 





_ Hon. Mr. Elgie: I guess what he is saying 
that the salaried employees did not with- 
raw their pension. 

| Mr. Pearce: That is true. 

fen. Mr. Elgie: The hourly rated em- 
loyees did, because of the supposition that 
te CPP wouldn’t stack on if they got a 
ension. 

cs Pearce: That is correct, Mr. Minister. 
‘Hon. Mr. Elgie: Now there is no base 
money left from their contributions. 

Mr. Pearce: Correct. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: Other than a minimal com- 
pany contributory pension. 


Mr. Pearce: True. 


Hon Mr. Elgie: Had you heard of this 
before? 


Mr. M. Davidson: No, I had not. 


Mr. Van Horne: Nor had I. I still have 
trouble, I guess, with the raison d’étre for 
the program. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: That has nothing to do 
with the WCB program. 


Mr. Van Home: No, I realize that. 


Mr. M. Davidson: That’s what I couldn’t 
understand. 


Mr. Pearce: I wasn’t trying to suggest that 
we would willfully deprive someone of en- 
titlement— 


Mr. M. Davidson: I was hoping that was 
not what you were Saying. 


Mr. Pearce: —because they were receiving 
some form of remuneration from the com- 
pany; that was not my intent. 

Mr. Wisocky: Mr. Chairman, if I may, I 
will try to summarize the program in a few 
words, and I hope people can understand it. 
The program was brought about as a preven- 
tive measure. In other words, it was and is 
believed that if a person has dust effects, or 
some form of asbestosis, by his removal from 
hazardous exposure that person will not de- 
teriorate in the future or develop the disease.. 
That was the plain, simple truth behind the 
program as I know it. 

The criteria for eligibility were also very 
basic. There were three factors. First, the 
person was or is in hazardous exposure as 
defined under our criteria. In other words, 
Mr. Van Horne, the 0.5 fibres per cubic 
centimetres that you talked about. 


Mr. Van Horne: Is that hard or is it forti- 
fied? 

Mr. Wisocky: It’s 0.5 fibres per cubic centi- 
metre. I think you're looking at the code four 
and five for the silicosis. 


Mr. Van Horne: I’m looking at your docu- 
ment 44-21-01. 


Mr. Wisocky: The first point there is about 
silica dust. 


Mr. Van Horne: It says: “The corporate 
board requested that one policy document be 
developed covering the program for miners 
with silica particle dust evident in X-ray (e.g., 
‘A’ or ‘5’ rating ).” 

Mr. Wisocky: I can explain that. We had 
two separate documents, one for the Elliot 
Lake situation, where we had silica dust, and 
one for the Johns-Manville program, where 
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there were asbestos dust fibres. The board 
thought we should meld the two documents 
into one document for a special report. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Neither one is relative 
to the other in terms of making a determina- 
tion based on— 


Mr. Wisocky: The criteria are a little bit 
different. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Yes. 
Mr. Wisocky: But it’s all stated there. 


Mr. M. Davidson: It’s all in one document. 
But when you make a determination they're 
not relative one to the other. If you work 
with asbestos, it’s based on asbestos. 

Mr. Wisocky: You're right there. As far as 
the asbestos situation is concerned—0.5 fibres 
per cubic centimetre—the air readings were 
done through the Ministry of Labour. Our 
people looked at it to see what the exposure 
level was. If it was above 0.5 fibres we con- 
sidered it hazardous. If it was below that it 
was not considered hazardous. That’s putting 
it as plainly as I can. 

The other thing is that the person must 
have either dust effects evident through X- 
rays and medical examinations, or a form of 
asbestosis. In other words, a recognized per- 
manent disability. Once he had those two 
things, he theoretically qualified for the pro- 
gram. 

The third factor was that the removal was 
both vocationally and medically appropriate. 
I explained that too. If a person was 64 years 
old, or 63, sometimes it didn’t make any 
sense to remove him when he was going to 
retire within a year. That was discussed by 
a team and they came to some sort of a 
determination. 

Those are the three basic criteria we used. 

When a person two years later decides he 
feels he would like to go on the program, 
by that time his circumstances have changed; 
the air readings are such that the exposure 
level is no longer considered hazardous, That 
is really the point at issue. 


Mr. Van Horne: Is there any validity to the 
statement I made earlier that asbestosis 
is a progressive disease, and whereas at one 
point in time he may be rated in a certain 
way, later on he may be rated as being in a 
higher category? Is that true? 

Mr. Wisocky: That’s possible. That's up 
to the medical people to decide. People 
with dust effects have developed a form of 
asbestosis. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: That might be a point that 
Dr. McCracken could address. 


Dr. McCracken: From a medical stand. 
point, there are a few points that require 
some clarification. 

First of all, the four and five you are 
making mention of, Mr. Van Horne, is spe- 
cifically the coding used for persons exposec 
to silica and has nothing to do with expo. 
sure to asbestos fibre dust. | 

The category that has been used by the 
Workmen's Compensation Board for many 
years, the other category that is used, is— | 


: 
Mr. Van Horne: Tell us about the asbestos 
ratings and how you define them. 


| 
Dr. McCracken: We can leave the cod¢ 
four, code five. That has nothing to do with 
levels of asbestos fibre dust. 
From a medical standpoint, there is only 
one type of recognized condition, and tha’ 
is asbestosis. We’re not talking ‘abou the 
Ba Fleet at the present time. This spe: 
cial program was designed for asbestotics. 
Over and above that, however, severa 
years ago we were able to develop a doen. 
ment and define asbestos fibre dust effect, 
Asbestos fibre dust effect is a situation where 
the man does not have asbestosis in so far av 
his X-ray examination is concerned. He doe: 
not have asbestosis in so far as his pul 
monary function studies are concerned. H¢ 
does not lhave asbestosis as far as the 
clinical examination is concerned. But he 
does have certain identifiable, subtle change: 
which we have interpreted may be a pre. 
cursor—I say may, and I emphasize that—td 
asbestosis. | 


| 
| 
. 
| 


i 


9 p.m. i 

Mr. Van Horne: Hang on for a minute 
Let’s go back to Mr. Pearce, who said there 
were two different sets of conditions thal 
were considered if you were examining then 
prior to 1976. You came up with this mem¢, 
when you were talking about, as I under 
stand, uranium miners in Elliot Lake as on¢ 
of the major factors involved on the on¢ 
side, and the people such as we have a 
Johns-Manville on the other side. : 

Are you saying they are so distinct anc 
separate that a set of conditions has to be 
established for each one? Have you got sucl’ 
a document, or have you put the specia’ 
qonaviietion program together, as it woulc 

apply only to those at Johns-Manville? 


Dr. McCracken: No, not at all. What In’ 
talking about is a medical document—not thi’ 
special vocational rehabilitation document. 

What I’m saying is that up until 197 
nowhere in the world was there any docu 
ment in existence which would allow spe 
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cially trained physicians to look iat this type 
of disease. 
| Mr. Van Horne: What type of disease? 
'Asbestosis? 

Dr. McCracken: Asbestosis—to identify as- 
bestosis before it became a clinical reality. 
In other words, if I could go back to the 
silica, it is similar to the code four X-ray. 
‘Code four X-ray is an X-ray in which, from 
‘a radiological standpoint and from a medical 
standpoint, the individual does not have 
\silicosis, but he does have changes ‘going on 
in his X-ray which are compatible with and 
may indicate he is in the pre-silicotic stage. 
| Similarly, what the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board was able to do was to develop 
tthe indicators which would allow us to say, 
from a medical standpoint, that this person, 
path these findings, might be in the pre- 

sor stage and might progress to develop 
isbestosis. 
| We were the first group to be able to do 
that. It has been challenged a number of 
jimes in the medical world, but so far it has 
stood up to the challenge. 
i ‘Mr. M. Davidson: It has been accepted 
ore times than challenged. 


| Dr. McCracken: I wouldn’t say that. The 
icceptance in the medical world has not 
yeen all that great. The people who are 
nvolved in this type of work are rather 
oath to accept these fine nuances in X-ray 
hhanges. They’re sceptical about it. As far 
is were concerned, we're satisfied that they 
wre there and that we are able to utilize 
hese. 

| This is the category known as asbestos 
ibre dust effect. The closest I can come is 
hat it is synonymous with the code four 
<-ray for pre-silicosis. 

“We can’t call this pre-asbestosis because 
’s not that well defined; so we call it 
isbestos fibre dust effect. 

| These cases were eligible for the program 
f they met the other criteria, just the same 
s the cases of asbestosis. were eligible for 
he program if they met the other criteria. 







































Mr. Van Hore: When you say just the 
ame as those who have asbestosis, tell me 

you distinguish between them and the 
ategory you just described before that. 
Dr. McCracken: The people who have as- 
‘estosis have radiological changes which are 
t keeping with the diagnosis of asbestosis. 
Mr. Van Horne: With no question? There’s 
9 feeling in the medical community that 
akes the ultimate decision that it could be 
° could not be? 
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Dr. McCracken: It’s not all that black and 
white, I’m afraid, 

Mr. Van Home: If it’s not all that black 
and white within a category, and it’s not all 
that black and white between categories, 
surely we have some problems. 

Dr. McCracken: They are problems from a 
medical, scientific, technical standpoint. In- 
deed, they are problems, The very best 
radiologists we have are the people who 
have to interpret these X-rays. As a matter 
of fact, so far as the International Labour 
Organization method of reading X-rays for 
silica is concerned, currently I know of one 
physician in Ontario who is qualified and 
trained to read such X-rays. That just gives 
you an idea as to the complexity of it. 

Mr. Van Horne: Is he being used by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board? 


Dr. McCracken: Yes. 

Mr. Van Horne: He’s here in Metro, is 
he? 

Dr. McCracken: Yes. 


Mr. Van Horne: What is his name, out of 
curiosity? Could you tell us his name, or is 
that not to be divulged? 

Dr. McCracken: I don’t see any reason 
why not. His name is Dr. J. Vingilis. 

It is indeed a complex problem. When the 
X-ray findings and the pulmonary function 
studies and the clinical findings are put all to- 
gether, in 90 per cent of the cases the ex- 
perts can be well satisfied that a person does 
have asbestosis. 

There is that grey area where it is ex- 
tremely difficult to determine. This is why a 
person will go along for a period of time and 
the chest advisory committee to the board, 
of which Dr. Vingilis is one of the members, 
will be unable to make the statement that 
the person has asbestosis. 

They say he is showing signs of asbestos 
fibre dust effect; lhe is showing some clinical 
signs which are suggestive of asbestosis. After 
a year, sometimes two years, sometimes three 
years, the diagnosis is changed because they 
are able to arrive at a diagnosis of asbestosis. 
It’s an extremely difficult medical decision 
to make, but there are the two main cate- 
gories that iare utilized. 

The other question of clarification con- 
cerns— 


Mr. M. Davidson: Progression. 

Dr. McCracken; —the matter of what hap- 
pens in this disease ‘and the rationale for 
having a special program. 

Mr. Van Horne: Are you going to tie pro- 
gression into that? 
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Dr. McCracken: The very reason for the 
program was based on the premise that by 
taking a person out of risk, if the person is 
one of those cases whereby coming out of 
risk means the disease will not progress, the 
program is well worthwhile. Having said 
that, from a medical standpoint— 


Mr. Van Horne: You can’t be sure. 


Dr. McCracken: That’s right. I believe you 
made the statement that it was a progres- 
sive disease. That is not the fact of the 
matter. Asbestosis is progressive in certain 
individuals only; in other individuals it is not 
progressive. There is no way of identifying 
in which individuals the disease will be pro- 
gressive and in which individuals it will not. 
This compounds the problem again. 


Mr. Van Horne: If you knew that, you 
wouldn’t hire them in the first place. Ulti- 
mately, that’s the bottom line. 


Dr. McCracken: That goes back before 
that again. What you're talking about now 
is some genetic identification. 

Mr. Van Horne: You should be able to 
identify them. 


Dr. McCracken: We could, if there was 
some genetic identification where you could 
take a blood test and say, “Sorry, if you 
expose yourself to asbestos fibre dust, in all 
probability you will end up by having 
asbestosis.” We don’t have that facility that 
we can use because there hasn’t been that 
scientific breakthrough. 

We're ‘in a situation where some people 
will progress, even if they're taken out of 
risk. They will progress from asbestos fibre 
dust effect to asbestosis. There are some 
people, even if they are taken out of risk, 
whose asbestosis will worsen. There are some 
people, who are the other way around. If 
they are taken out of risk, we believe the 
disease will stop its progression. On _ that 
premise we feel the program is well worth- 
while. 

Even if there is only one person for whom 
the disease will not be progressive if he or 
she is taken out of risk, that makes the pro- 
gram well worthwhile so far as [I’m 
concerned. 


Mr. Van Horne: I must admit to being a 
little uncomfortable about what the doctor 
has said. I guess that feeling comes from not 
fully appreciating the grey areas I perceive 
here. I would have to ask that I have the 
time to sit back and take what was said 
tonight and apply it to some of my learned 
friends and see what matters are here that 
we could pursue. 


It leaves me not fully satisfied. It’s not that 
you are being obtuse or evasive. I don’t want) 
you to walk away from here thinking that ] 
don’t trust you. It’s a matter of what I think 
of as a gap or a fault in the program. | 


9:10 p.m. | 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Just for interest, there are 
other medical diseases that present the same 
picture: multiple sclerosis, for instance. It 
may stop, it may be chronic with years be- 
tween attacks, or it may be acute and un. 
remitting. We don’t know why. It’s the same 
thing, as Dr. McCracken was saying, with 
asbestos. We don’t know why people re- 
spond differently, but they do. What I think 
he lis saying is that we don’t want to take a 
chance on the category. | 


Dr. McCracken: That is correct. Since we 
can’t distinguish the person whose disease 
will progress, no matter what we do, from’ 
the person whose disease will not progress if 
we take him out of risk, the program is 
designed to take that into account and to! 
take the people out. As I said, even if one 
of the 18 who came out of the program has 
the nonprogressive type of disease, the pro-| 
gram is well worthwhile—totally worthwhile. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Could I ask a supple-' 
mentary? Would it be fair to say that the 
difference, from a medical point of view, ) 
between asbestos dust effects and asbestosis 
fis that asbestosis is more readily identifiable’ 
because it covers a greater area of the lung?) 














Dr. McCracken: No, you can’t even say! 
that, unfortunately, because there is such 
wide variation. There are some cases where, 
a diagnosis of asbestosis can be made on 
X-ray examination where the disease is) 
limited to the lower portions of the lung, the: 
basal portions of the lung, and the remainder 
of the lung is absolutely clear and appears to’ 
be totally normal. There are other cases 
where there is a diffuse infiltration of the 
disease to all lobes of the lung. Again, there’ 
is a wide variation. | 

This requires a person who is really expert) 
in the interpretation of X-rays. The vast) 
majority of radiologists do not have the ex- | 
pertise to make a diagnosis on X-ray exami-| 
nation as to whether a person is suffering’ 
from asbestosis or not. It’s a very difficult 
diagnosis to make, and the people must be! 
really expert to do lt. | 


{ 
Mr. M. Davidson: You could fail on either 


side. [ 
Dr. McCracken: Yes. 


Mr. Di Santo: I heard Dr. Selikoff say that: 
any exposure to asbestos is harmful in one, 











"way or another, and that this has been 
ascertained scientifically. He has been work- 
_ing on this for many years. Now that we 
know it’s a dangerous substance, don’t you 
think we should look at preventive action 
rather than having to cope with all the 
problems you say result when a person has 
been exposed to asbestos? 





! 

| Dr. McCracken: This is a preventive pro- 
‘gram in that we are hoping to prevent a 
person from getting asbestosis or prevent a 
eo who has asbestosis from getting it 
worse. 

' In so far as Dr. Selikoff is concerned, when 
‘he says there is no identifiable safe level, 
he is referring to the fact that asbestos has 
been demonstrated to be a carcinogenic 
‘agent; it causes cancer. In so far as a safe 
level is concerned, to ensure that a person 
will not develop asbestosis, this is something 
\I really don’t know. The two-fibre level, 
‘which is the current level, has not been in 
effect long enough for us to have any ex- 
perience as to how many people, if any, are 
going to get asbestosis at that level. 

_ The level we took for our program was 
0.5 rather than two fibres. The reason we 
did that was to crank in that added safety 
factor rather than take the two-fibre level 
Lt say, “If your work place exceeds this, 
then you qualify.” We elected not to do 
that, but we elected to use the 0.5 figure, 
which is one quarter of the current level. 


_ Mr. Chairman: Mr. Van Horne, I under- 
‘stand you have to leave at 9:30. Do you 
have any further questions at this time? 


? 

| Mr. Van Horne: ‘Mr. Chairman, I ‘apolo- 
gize for that becausee it seems that my party 
imay not have a member here for part of 
‘the last hour. 


Mr. Chairman: I understand. 


Mr. Van Horne: Going back to the last 
case mentioned, the Palleske case, with which 
‘Mr. Pearce indicated he was very familiar, 
‘we sort of went off at a bit of a tangent, 
trying to distinguish between a program 
available for salaried people versus one for 
hourly-rated folks. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: He didn’t say that. 


| Mr. Van Horne: You made some refer- 
ence to a layoff, to the fact that he was 
laid off in February 1980, 

~ Mr. Pearce: My introduction of that topic 
was intended to convey to you that there 
are certain provisions made for salaried per- 
sonnel as opposed to no provisions for 
nourly-rated workers. 
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Mr. Van Horne: All right. You also men- 
tioned that he was laid off this year in 
February. Is that true? Whichever category 
he comes into, does the layoff have any 
bearing on his not being accepted into the 
program? 

Mr. Pearce: None whatsoever. 

Mr. Van Horne: Why did you mention it? 
Why get into that then? 

Mr. Pearce: [ introduced that topic be- 
cause I was of the opinion that you felt or 
were saying to me that there was some rea- 
son, other than the fact that he may not 
have been able to meet the criteria, that 
resulted in his rejection. 

Mr. Van Horne: Does he or doesn’t he 
meet the criteria? 

Mr. Pearce: He does not. 

Mr. Van Home: For what reasons, ‘again? 

Mr. Pearce: The man has never been 
working in the risk area, 

Mr. Van Horne: He has not been diag- 
nosed as having the five factor? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: You mean, does he have 
any evidence of the asbestos exposure? 

Mr. Van Home: Yes. 

Hon. Mr Elgie: Dust effects or any greater 
effects? 

Mr. Van Hore: Plainly and simply, he 
is not eligible, period. Is that what you are 
saying? 

Mr. Pearce: 

Mr. Van Horne: 
problems? 

Mr. Pearce: That is correct. 

Mr. Van Horne: If that is the case, why 
was he told that he might be given an 
answer as to his eligibility at the end of 
March? Why the hell didn’t you tell him 
at the beginning? 

Mr. Pearce: He was told that. Our reason 
for considering a date in March was simply, 
as I stated earlier, that when a man is not 
eligible for the special program we examine 
other facets in an endeavour to assist him. 

Mr. Van Home: I have trouble with that. 

Mr. Wisocky: Mr, Chairman, if I may 
and if Mr. Van Horne agrees, I would be 
most happy to arrange an appointment with 
him and to bring along Mr. Pearce to dis- 
cuss the three cases in detail, so that he 
gets a clear picture of the facts and can 
judge accordingly. 

Mr. Van Horne: Yes, but the three cases 
I brought here are typical, as we under- 
stand them. fe 


That is correct. 
He doesn’t have any 
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In this instance, if the man does not 
qualify but he comes along and applies, if 
he is in a plant where other guys apparently 
qualify, it strikes me that it would be fairly 
simple and straightforward to say: “Sir, our 
information is that you don’t qualify. Let’s 
not beat around the bush. Go back to your 
job and keep happy.” But ‘apparently he was 
told you might have a decision at the end 
of March. 


Mr. Wisocky: I wouldn’t describe these 
cases as typical, Mr. Van Horne, with all 
due respect. I think they are unusual. The 
man was inquiring about other services, 
which we explored. I would really like to 
sit down with you, give you all the details 
and Jeave it up to you to decide what you 
want to do. 

Mr. Van Horne: All right. 

The third example—and this is the last 
one, Mr. Chairman—concerns Mr. Edward 
Cauchi. I may not be using the pronuncia- 
tion used in his community, but where I 
come from, where there are significant num- 
bers of Portuguese and others, that is how 
you pronounce it. The claim number is 
S10408101. 

Apparently this gentleman is in receipt of 
an allowance under the special rehabilitation 
program. Perhaps this is a matter I should 
be directing to someone other than you, 
but our understanding is that he should have 
been in receipt of an increase as a result of 
the amendments made in December 1979, 
and yet it was decided, for whatever reasons, 
that his entitlement to this is in some kind 
of question. To this point he has not re- 
ceived any increase. Is this just a technicality 
or is there something there that would pre- 
clude his being eligible for an increase? 
9:20 p.m. | 

Mr. Wisocky: Again I would like to look 
into that. 

Mr. Van Horne: Fair ball. Let me ask 
generally, however, are there instances you 
are aware of where people have not been 
eligible, for whatever reasons, for an in- 
crease in their allowances brought in through 
the amendments of December 1979? 


Mr. Wisocky: Of those in the program, I 
am not aware of any. 


Mr. Van Horne: So there are no excep- 
tions. 

Mr. Wisocky: I don’t know. I would like 
to look at this case to see what happened. 

Mr. Van Horne: Again, I appreciate that. 
Mr. Chairman, that is what I wanted to 
speak of tonight. The other point I had was 
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with the women’s representative. I under-. 


stand she will be here next time around So | 
let me stop at that point. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, if I i 
I have a supplementary I would like to 
ask, before the gentleman leaves, related to. 
the Johns-Manville special program. | 


Mr. Van Horne indicated that originally 
18 persons entered the program out of 80.' 
You have given us some age brackets as to 
those who probably entered the program. 
They ranged from 51 to 64 years. Wouldn't 
part of the reason for that be, if I may ask, | 
the criteria used by the board of, I believe, . 
20 years’ exposure before recognition is) 
granted? 


\ 

Mr. Wisocky: If I understand your ques- | 
tion, the guidelines for allowance of asbes- 
tosis really are separate from the guidelines | 
for the special program. A 20-year factor has | 
nothing to do with it. : 


Mr. M. Davidson: That is what I wanted | 
to find out. Are there still 18 persons in- 
volved in the program? 


i 
} 


Mr. Wisocky: Yes. | 
Mr. M. Davidson: Could you outline for 
me under the special program to get the men, 
not only out of the risk area but actually out | 
of the work place, what kind of rehabilitation | 
you have provided to these 18 persons? 


Mr. Pearce: This has included provision | 
for formal training at the community college | 
—Durham College at Oshawa to be precise. 
It has included provision for velocatia 
workers from their immediate place of resi- 
dence into a new locale. It has included | 
supportive financial measures in respect to | 
training on the job. It has included assistance | 
in selective employment with comparable ' 
industry. ( 


Mr. M. Davidson: Out of those 18, how 
many people have you actually placed back | 
into the work force? { 

t 

















Mr. Pearce: Ten. 


heard, that there are approximately three or | 
four who, to this date, have never received | 
any form of rehabilitation whatsoever, but | 
have spent the last couple of years sitting | 
at home? 


Mr. M. Davidson: Is it true, as we have | 
| 


Mr. Pearce: I wouldn’t agree with that. | 
There have been interrupted periods of that | 
group you mentioned, back and forth, but to | 
say they have been sitting continuously at 
home over a period of time such as you , 
have mentioned is not true. 
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Hon. Mr. Starr: What he means is, are 
there some in addition to the 18? 


Mr. Pearce: No. 


Mr. M. Davidson: No, are there people in- 
cluded in the 18 who really have not received 
any form of rehabilitation but have pretty 
well been left sitting at home waiting for 
something to happen? 

Mr. Pearce: No. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You are taking excep- 
tion to the Canadian Chemical Workers’ 
Union position that there are, out of those 
18, some people who have never yet received 
any form of rehab and are sitting at home, 
particularly the position taken by Charles 
Neilson, the president of Local 26, who has 
documentation to this effect. 


| Mr. Pearce: I would find that difficult to 
reply to. 
| Mr. M. Davidson: Well, I don’t have it 
here, but I would be more than pleased to 
get the evidence. I would like you to retum 
and I will present it to you. 

Mr. Pearce: Mr. Neilson is currently in 
Europe on a vacation. 


| 


_ Mr. M. Davidson: That may well be but 
i still has other people there who look after 





he union affairs. 


Mr. Pearce: I am aware of that, Mr. David- 
son. I spent a good deal of Sunday with the 
anion in my attempts to go over the list of 
ayoffs because of our expressed concern, and 
pent all day Monday of this current week 
n the plant reviewing every case. 


R 


| Mr. M. Davidson: You are aware, though, 
jais is one of the charges the union is mak- 
ag in terms of special rehab programs? 


i Mr. Pearce: I heard these charges on 
tumerous occasions. I have seen them in the 
tess, I have seen them on my television set. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Let me put it another 
yay: Would you deny the people themselves 
tho are in the program and have been 
itting home? Would you suggest they are 
ot being accurate in their statements? 


Mr. Pearce: I would say this to you, that 
ach person who is on the special program 
seen by myself on an ongoing basis and 
10se services are available and have been 


ndered. - 


| Mr. M. Davidson: I never suggested you 
javen’t seen them and I never suggested the 
dard has not been in touch with them. 
That I am suggesting, and I believe there 
evidence to indicate this, is there are 
>ople on that program and no attempt has 
en made to rehabilitate them into another 












work place. They are simply sitting at home 
receiving their cheques. 

Mr. Pearce: I can’t agree with that state- 
ment, Mr. Davidson, because that is not our 
policy. We are there to assist people. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I will get the evidence 
on this. That is all for the moment. 

Mr. Pearce, when you were responding 
to Mr. Van Horne, you made a comment 
that it was very difficult in certain circum- 
stances because the union, without reserva- 
tion, had declared no part of the plan as 
being a safe work environment or a nonrisk 
area. I would suggest to you that is under- 
standable, given that there are variances as 
to what is considered a nonrisk area when 
you are working with asbestos. 

There are those who believe two fibres per 
cubic centimetre is a level at which you can 
operate. There are other medical opinions 
which indicate something much lower than 
that. I realize in the Johns-Manville plant 
they have got down to, I believe, 0.08 fibres 
per cubic centimetre. They have done a 
tremendous job in cleaning up, but I think 
the union questions whether that is still low 
enough to be a nonhazard or a nonrisk area. 
That lis their argument. I understand the 
position you have to take based on what we 
recognize as being a safe level. 


Mr. Di Santo: Mr. Chairman, I asked 
questions yesterday about the agreement 
which was signed between Italy and Canada. 
Unfortunately, I didn’t get a satisfactory 
answer. Perhaps the minister might be able 
to answer my concern for workers who 
choose to go back to that country and 
whether under the present agreement they 
are being deprived of the fundamental right 
to make their case before the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board if, once they are in 
Italy, the doctor there decides their dis- 
ability is more serious or that their condition 
is exaggerated. 

I have a letter from Mr. MacDonald. I 
asked at that point what happens to them if 
they choose to be present and they appear. 
I was told they can have a representative and 
he gave me a leaflet that says transportation 
expenses for out-of-province residents are 
paid from the Ontario board to the munic- 
ipality in Ontario where the hearing is held. 

I would like to bring this to the attention 
of the minister and ask whether he does not 
consider this to be a major limitation in the 
agreement and whether he thinks that may 
be changed in the future. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: The agreement, as you 
know, was gone over very carefully by the 
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Italian advisory committee which thought it 
was a good agreement. I think it was the 
Union of Injured Workers which also had a 
chance to go over it and agreed with it. 
It is the same as the Quebec government’s 
agreement and, oddly enough, the Italian 
government hasn’t ratified the agreement yet. 
There may be some technical reason for that 
but I don’t think there lis anything about it 
they don’t like because I have talked to 
them. I think it is just because of the change 
in government that has gone on over there 
in the past month or so, as you know. 

9:30 p.m. 

I do not say that it is something that was 
left out deliberately. It was a matter of its 
representing what appears to be a standard 
accepted by those who were involved in the 
negotiations. I do not know what the future 
will hold. I guess we will have to look at the 
cases that develop and see if there are prob- 
lems about it. What else can you say? Cer- 
tainly it has never come up before, that is all. 

Mr. Di Santo: Yes, I understand that, But 
what will you do in a case wherein an injured 
worker is examined by a doctor who says 
that his condition is aggravated, giving him 
the right to appeal the decision of the board? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: I will have to ask the 
board what would happen. You have a doctor 
who examines the worker in Italy and sends 
the report over here to determine whether 
the percentage of disability should be changed. 
A decision is made, we will say, not to change 
it, and you are suggesting that he or she 
might want to appeal, and asking what the 
process would be. That did not even come up 
in the negotiations or discussions from any 
group. What would happen in a case like 
that, Mr. MacDonald? 

Mr. Chairman: I believe that was answered 
yesterdiay. 

Mr. MacDonald: Yes, I believe I did answer 
it. I tried to suggest to Mr. Di Santo yester- 
day that this really is a hypothetical situation. 
When we were looking over the need to have 
this agreement, we could find only one case 
that had occurred in our past history in which 
we had a problem. No cases have come to our 
attention during the discussions, and certainly 
no cases since we have had the agreement. 

T suggest to you, Mr. Di Santo, that when 
and if we do have a situation like the one 
you described, we will find a way of resolv- 
ing it. In a general way, if the man does not 
wish to come back to Ontario, he could be 
represented by anyone of his choice, by 
proxy. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: What if he does wish to 
come back to Ontario? , 
Mr. MacDonald: Again, you would have tc | 
look at the individual case to see what wa: 
warranted. But I suggest to you that you are 
manufacturing a problem that does not ye 
exist, and I do not think it is going to exist. | 
Mr. Di Santo: I think the agreement shoulc, 
make provisions— 


Mr. MacDonald: One of the sections of the 
agreement calls for an annual or regular re_ 
view of the provisions of the agreement by 
joint committees, Certainly, if it becomes « 
problem, we will have to discuss it and finc 
a solution. | 


Mr. Di Santo: Okay, I will not pursue thir 


: 








issue further. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: The mechanism was buil 
into the agreement to resolve problems. 


Mr. Di Santo: Yes, but this is the majo 


| 
point that is not solved by the agreement, ama 
it was brought up several times at the a 


t 

ference when you were present. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Yes, I know it was. Bu 
it just was not raised during the discussions, 
and the mechanism was put into the agree 
ment to resolve, or at least to discuss and try 
to resolve, problems that arose. If the prob’ 
lems arise, then I guess we have to face then 


4 


and find an answer. i 


{ 
Mr. Di Santo: I also asked another questior 
but, unfortunately, there was not a satisfac. 
tory answer. I would like to ask the ministel 
now if he does not think that the policy 0 
the board should be changed vis-a-vis the 
fact that medical reports are made availabl' 
for the Canada Pension Plan but are no) 
made available to us when we are represent 
ing the workers at the appeal level. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have supplied some 0: 
those reports, and they are supvlied to ‘ 
physician at the Canada Pension Plan. I sup 
pose you know of the debate that is goin! 
on at the moment with regard to the con, 
fidentiality of reports. I will not give my per; 
sonal viewpoint on it, but you know that th 
view is that an exchange of reports betwee) 
physicians is something that is acceptable. | 

At the present time it is the reports tha, 
the board receives under the act that ar 
deemed to be confidential. Whether th 
board’s present practice is an appropriate on¢) 
I cannot say. But if you want my persona, 
opinion, I think we will be heading into a 
era in which there will be much _greate’ 
openness with regard to reports. I think w_ 
will have to wait and see what the Kreve’ 
report says about these things. My own pet! 








, sonal view has nothing to do with what I 
think the board should do in the light of the 
constraints that are placed upon it by its 
legislative mandate. 





Mr. Di Santo: I think you will agree it is 
, very difficult for one of us to go before the 

board and represent an injured worker with- 

out having available the medical reports, 
_ while when we go before the Canada Pension 
Plan, they give us the report that has been 
| supplied to them by the board. I think that 
| is very serious. I do not know how the policy 
should be changed, but certainly it is a 
| serious matter that we have raised several 
i times. I would like to bring that to your 
_ attention because the present practice is un- 
, satisfactory from the point of view of the 
injured workers. 


- Mr. Lupusella: May I ask a supplementary 
question, as Mr. Di Santo is going to change 





the topic? You just stated that eventually the 
policy is going to be— 


| 


) Hon. Mr. Elgie: No, I said I can foresee 
_ that possibility. 

| Mr. Lupusella: I would like to pinpoint a 
| situation, because we are used to tackling the 
_Workmen’s Compensation Board, employees 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, the 
,chairman of the Workmen’s Compensation 
, Board, and so on. Who is running the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board? 

In relation to legislative changes, you are 
responsible for those, and of course the chair- 
_man of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
along with the employees working for the 
board are supposed to implement the legis- 
lative changes that have taken place down 
here. The question I would like to raise be- 
fore you is, are you planning to make changes 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Board, in- 
‘stead of attacking the chairman and the em- 
‘Ployees of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board about wrong policies that are in exis- 
‘tence at this time? 
| I would like to know your opinion as a 


politician, and what you are planning to do 


‘on behalf of your government to make the 
required changes in order that employees of 
the Workman’s Compensation Board, includ- 
ing the chairman, are going to feel more 
comfortable in implementing those legislative 
changes which are supposed to come from 
your ministry. 

| What are you going to do? I am getting 
sick and tired of promises and promises. We 
aave been attacking the board, while it is 
you who have been responsible for that. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think you know very 
vell that one of the lissues that will be 
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addressed is the issue of medical reports in 
the light of the Krever commission and in 
the light of the Weiler study. Certainly, that 
is a process in which I am very much in- 
volved. It will be addressed one way or the 
other lin the light of those reports. 


Mr. Lupusella: Are you telling us that 
when the Krever report is available to the 
public and to us, you foresee there will be 
legislative changes made to ensure that the 
board is going to take into consideration the 
point that has been raised by my colleague? 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I am saying that iin the 
light of the Krever report and the Weiler 
report, interim or long term, recommenda- 
tions arising from those reports will be taken 


into consideration with regard to legislative 
changes. 


Mr. Di Santo: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to ask this of the chairman of the board: On 
page seven of his opening remarks he says 
that in 1979 “we topped even our more 
optimistic projections by finding 2,868 job 
Openings and placing 859 rehabilitated 
workers.” 

In the 1978 report he says they found 
1,425 jobs and 418 new jobs for rehabili- 
tated workers. On page 17 of the report he 
says, “In 1978 a record 2,800 people success- 
fully returned to employment.” On page 19 
it says that the number of workers rehabili- 
tated was 2,800, the same number. Then 
there is a footnote that says rehabilitated 
workers “returned to former employment; 
new employment; self-employment; and 
achieved financial self-sufficiency through 
other means.” Can you explain to me what 
that all means? Did you find jobs for workers 
who are rehabilitated or did you rehabilitate 
2,800? 

9:40 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: What is the last part 
your question, Mr. Di Santo? 


Mr. Di Santo: You say on page 17 that 
2,800 workers returned to jobs and then 
you say on page 19 that 2,800 workers were 
rehabilitated. Of those workers rehabilitated, 
there were not only people who returned to 
work but also other people who found new 
employment or self-sufficiency through other 
means, 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I don’t have all those 
figures before me at this moment nor can I 
explain the differential except to say that we 
do rehabilitate workers and we do try to 
place them. We have launched ourselves into 
a specialist area where we have blitzes 
throughout the province’s various munic- 


of 
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ipalities with a great deal of success in trying 
to place these people. If there is any dis- 
crepancy in the figures, if that is what you 
are talking about— 

Mr. Di Santo: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: —I would ask Mr. Wisocky 
to explain any discrepancies that appear in 
the financial] report. 

Mr. Wisocky: Mr. Chairman, the figures are 
two separate things. I guess this is one of the 
problems. It depends how you interpret them. 
If you read the words carefully in the annual 
report, it does say that we returned a record 
2,800 people back to work and that figure is 
rounded off for obvious reasons. If you want 
a specific figure, it’s 2,787 people. Of the 
2.787, 418 were returned through our Special 
Training on the Job Program, and primarily 
these are people we returned to new employ- 
ment. So the 418 is part of the 2,787. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: How did the others return 
to work? 


Mr. Wisocky: The others were through the 
efforts of the counsellors. In other words, it’s 
not only employment specialists who return 
people to work. We have case load carriers 
whose primary responsibility is to work with 
the original employer to get him back there 
or else find a new job. If that’s unsuccessful, 
the employment specialist enters the picture. 


Mr. Di Santo: The chairman says that in 
1978 his staff found 1,425 job opportunities 
for rehabilitated workers and placed 418 in 
new jobs. I cannot reconcile the figures. 


Mr. Wisocky: The employment specialists 
find job opportunities, and that year they 
found 1,425 job opportunities suitable for 
placement of injured workers. Of the 1,425, 
418 were utilized. We don’t say, “Mr. X, 
here is a job. Take it.” We like to say, “Mr. 
X, here is a selection of two or three jobs in 
a field in which you have expressed an 
interest. Which one would you like to take?” 


Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr. Di Santo, we have an 
average of about 25 to 30 per cent success 
in the jobs we locate. We knock on doors. 
For example, I will go back to Windsor. We 
found some 63 job opportunities, but we were 
only able to place 31 injured workers there. 


Mr. Lupusella: On the same lines as my 
colleague, Mr. Chairman, in 1978, there were 
28,496 injured workers using the service of 
the board. There were 28,496 interviews con- 
ducted by the division. In the light of this 
figure, and considering also that 2,800 injured 
workers have been rehabilitated, taking into 
consideration the number of people who have 
been employed as well, why there is this 
discrepancy? 


Considering the number of people using the 
interview process as a service of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, in my opinion 
there is a high percentage of injured workers 
coming to the board for an application but 
the board is just rehabilitating 2,800 injured 
workers. How many people have been em- 
ployed? | 

Mr. Wisocky: Twenty-eight hundred; 2,787 
to be precise. 

Mr. Lupusella: What’s happening with the 
rest of the injured workers who are coming in 
for rehabilitation and eventually waiting—I 
don’t know how long—until they will be able 
to find a job? 

Mr. Wisocky: That’s a good point, Mr. 
Lupusella. There are several factors involved. 
The gathering of statistical information dates 
back many years. What I am trying to do is, 
ensure some semblance of continuity of 
figures in the same format to ensure that 
people can understand the figures.The 2,800) 
referrals you talk about encompass all types 
of services we give. They might involve social 
workers’ referrals, commutation requests, 
people when went to our hospital and so on. 
These are all part of the 2,800. The ones you 
are interested in are the ones who require 
assistance in finding jobs. In 1978, there were 
4,743 of those types of referrals, people who, 
were fit for work or modified work. In most! 
cases they had no job to go back to. They, 
were the ones we had to concentrate on find-| 
ing jobs for. That was the number of referrals) 
in that particular year. We also got almost, 
2,800 back to work. 

I plan to table all the statistics. Since Mr.) 
McClellan asked about it, I will table the’ 
various statistics from 1974 right up to 1979) 
so that you will have an opportunity to look’ 
at them. They cover all categories and I 
wish to stress that an explanation has to £0, 
along with the figures. They cover various: 
categories because they have been used 4 

| 











many purposes, not just for this purpose. | 

Mr. Wildman: Can I ask a supplementary? 
Did those figures you are giving us include) 
injured workers who have been judged te 
be fit for modified employment or light duty 
work but who live in very small communities’ 


{ 


in which there is no light duty work, who 
may own their homes and for whom it will 
mean a major financial loss if they have to 
move—besides all the emotional problems and 
so on—and go a long distance? For instance.’ 
I will take an extreme example. Let’s say 
you had somebody in Moosonee who was fit. 
for light duty work and, other than perhaps 
being a night watchman or something at the 
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federal or provincial government installa- 
tions, there might not be a hell of a lot of 
light ‘duty work; or any small community, a 
railroad community like Armstrong or some 
place like that, where the worker doesn’t 
want to move. Is he included in those figures, 
or what happens to him? 


Mr. Wisocky: Most definitely. Our main 
eligibility criterion is very simple. If a per- 
son has a compensable disability which pre- 
cludes his return to the pre-accident job, that 
case is referred to our services regardless of 
where the worker resides. I can go into the 
system of how the referrals are made, The 
claims services division and the medical sery- 
ices division and others are of great assist- 
ance in identifying these cases and bringing 
them to our attention. The fact that the per- 
son lives in Moosonee has no bearing on his 
eligibility and his services. 

I agree with you that realistically, when 
you look at the situation, there may be no 
light work and so forth. We try to counsel 
the man accordingly. If he decides he would 
like to relocate elsewhere, then we do help 
in that regard. 

Mr. Wildman: What happens if he refuses, 
_ if he says, “No, I want to stay in Moosonee”? 


Mr. Wisocky: That’s a decision the man 
| makes. We try to give him all the facts of 
life. It is up to him to decide which way to 
go. If he decides one way, then we can 
counsel him as to what happens after that. 


Mr. Wildman: What happens to his pen- 
_ sion? 

_ Mr. Wisocky: His pension is determined on 
"medical findings. Choice about relocating has 
no bearing. 


Mr. Wildman: What if it were judged that 
he lis taking himself out of actively trying to 
find work? 


_ Mr. Wisocky: If that’s the decision the 
‘man reaches he is given appropriate coun- 
‘Selling, then we alert the claims services 
division of that fact. They judge his further 
‘entitlement based on the information they 
shave. More than one fact is taken into con- 
‘sideration. They take the medical findings 
and so on. 


19:50 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I think the question Mr. 
Wildman is raising is that a person may be 
On a pension but receiving a supplementary, 
land what happens to the supplementary 
‘aspect when you approach him and say, “We 
have a job for you 200 miles away.” 


| Mr. Wildman: Let’s say Moosonee, 





) 
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Interjection: Is that in Algoma? 

Mr. Wildman: Moosonee. I am the critic 
for northern affairs. 

Mr. Wisocky: If a person is on supplemen- 
tary benefits under section 42(5), we go 
through the same process. He is on 42(5) 
benefits because the man has said he is avail- 
able and is co-operating with our vocational 
rehabilitation program. If we find out there 
is absolutely no work in the community, it is 
still up to the person to decide his future life. 

Mr. Wildman: He is really in a catch-22, 
isn’t he? 

Mr. Wisocky: Not necessarily. 

Mr. M. Davidson: How often would you be 
prepared to uproot yourself and move away 
from the place you have lived all of your life? 

Mr. Wisocky: This is a hard decision, Mr. 
Davidson, I agree with you, but— 

Mr. Wildman: Especially if you are Cree 
and speak Cree and live in Moosonee, and 
you are being told to move to Cochrane. 

Mr. Wisocky: It is a hard decision; I don’t 
deny that. 

Mr. Di Santo: My colleague Mr. Davidson 
reminds me we are still on the main office. 
We will pursue this when we go to 
rehabilitation. 

Mr. M. Davidson: I pointed out to some 
of my colleagues that we more or less set out 
criteria to follow in main committee. I have 
a supplementary to Mr. Wisocky, based on 
something he said. He talked about economic 
self-sufficiency. Can you explain what that 
means? 

Mr. Wisocky: Financial self-sufficiency. 

Mr. M. Davidson: Does that include the 
Canada Pension Plan? 


Mr. Wisocky: Jt may. 
Mr. M. Davidson: The wife working? 
Mr. Wisocky: It may. 
Mr. M. Davidson: Welfare? 
. Wisocky: I doubt it, but it may. 
Mr. M. Davidson: Are all of these things 
taken into consideration? 


Mr. Wisocky: This is a situation where the 
person, usually an older gentleman, says, “No, 
I have worked for X number of years; I am 
entitled to a good pension. I can retire early 
and that is my option.” What we say under 
those circumstances is, “If that is your deci- 
sion we will try to help you to get other 
benefits to which you may be entitled.” We 
just make sure that person can exist on those 
finances, and if he can, that is a category we 
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use. That is a decision that is made entirely 
by the injured employee, not by us. 

Mr. M. Davidson: So the individual himself 
determines that, not the board? 


Mr. Wisocky: That’s right. 


Mr. Di Santo: Perhaps this brings us to a 
question that was raised by Mr. Van Horne. 
I would like to ask the minister about it be- 
cause it is a problem I have raised in the 
Legislature—I introduced, as a matter of fact, 
a private member’s bill—and that relates to 
Canada Pension Plan. The member for Sud- 
bury East (Mr. Martel) also raised the same 
problem. 

There are many cases of injured workers 
who, once they are injured, are unable to 
contribute towards the Canada Pension Plan. 
The reason is there is no provision for them, 
there is no mechanism. They don’t work and 
therefore they are not allowed to contribute; 
they don’t qualify. 

The fact is that in many cases, as tyou 
know, if ‘a person has not contributed for five 
years in the last 10 years he cannot qualify 
for a Canada Pension disability. That means, 
in effect, that the person on full disability or 
on permanent partial disability is excluded 
from the benefits to which he would other- 
wise have been entitled if he had not had 
an accident. 

Don’t you think it is a matter of human 
justice to remedy this area to allow them to 
have the benefits that other workers have 
and that they don’t enjoy only because they 
had an accident? 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: That is not within our 
legislative competence, tis itP Isn’t that under 
the Department of National Health and 
Welfare? 


Mr. Di Santo: Not necessarily. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Let’s just clear that up 
first, I think it is, but you raise a good point. 
Mr. Di Santo: The contributions— 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I understand what you 
are saying. That is not within our legislative 
capacity, but it is an issue and I think it is 
an important one. 


Mr. Di Santo: It is within our legislative 
capacity and, ‘in fact, there are many juris- 
dictions where they allow voluntary con- 
tributions in cases when the worker cannot 
contribute through the employer because he 
is not working. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I just don’t see how that 
would be within the provincial jurisdiction. 


Mr. Di Santo: Not in Canada. 
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Hon. Mr. Elgie: Oh, I see, but within our 
constitutional setup that’s a federal jurisdic- | 


tional matter. 


Mr. Di Santo: Yes, but nothing prevents | 


the Workmen’s Compensation Board from 
contributing towards the Canada 
Plan on behalf of the injured party. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I guess both the WCB 
and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare Act would have to have an amend- 
ment then. I’m glad you raised it, and I'll be 
glad to discuss that with my federal counter- 
part. 


Mr. Di Santo: I think it’s possible. As a_ 
matter of fact, I don’t think the Department | 


of National Health and Welfare Act should 
be amended. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: I have asked my assistant | 


to make a note of it and Ill chat with the 
federal people. 


Mr. Di Santo: I would also like to raise | 


another issue that is of great concern to me 
and that is the fact that the Employment 
Standards Act, 1974, doesn’t make any pro- 
visions for injured workmen who are on full 
compensation to prevent them from being 
dismissed by their employers. I think this is 
a fundamental right that is denied to the 
injured workers because of their accidents. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Is that the Employment | 


Standards Act or the Ontario Human Rights 
Code? 


Mr. Di Santo: The Employment Stand- — 


ards Act. 
Mr. M. Davidson: There is no provision. 
Mr. Di Santo: There is no provision. I 


think we are faced with a situation that when | 


a worker has an accident he can immediately 
be dismissed and he has no recourse what- 
soever. I don’t see why they should be 
penalized twice: once, because they have an 
accident, and again, because they lose their 
job. In fact, one of the reasons many workers 


cannot find a job when they are assessed for 
permanent disability is because the former | 


employer refuses to take them back. 


Mr. Wildman: It’s especially true in firms 
that are not unionized. 


Mr. M. Davidson: You run into it quite | 


often, Mr. Chairman. 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: Ill take a look at it. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, I think » 


my colleagues have agreed to one more 
question before we move on to claims. I 
would ask Mr. Eakins if he has anything on 
the main administration? 


Myr. Eakins: Not at this time. 


Pension 
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__ Mr. Di Santo: I have one more question, 
/Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Chairman: We have Mr. Lupusella on 


‘the list next. I don’t know if his question is 
on main administration. 


Mr. Di Santo: Main administration, yes. 
In your report you mentioned the ethnic 
relations section in your communications 
division. We discussed this issue last year 
mainly because of some interference of the 
co-ordinator, political interference, but I’d 
like to bring to the attention of the com- 
mittee that I still don’t understand the role 
of the ethnic relations section of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

_ We have innumerable cases of injured 
workers who are asked by the people in this 
section to go to them if they have problems, 
which, if I understand the job description, is 
not within their responsibilities. Once they 
go to them, they are referred to the claims 
branch, and also there are occasions where 
they make statements and remarks and give 
suggestions, for instance, not to go to the 
MPPs, especially the NDP MPPs. I don’t 
inderstand why since I think we are the most 
ictive in representing the injured workers. 
' I also think that whole section is nothing 
out propaganda, and not very intelligent. In 
act, you produce a bulletin, if I can call it 
1 bulletin— 


| Hon. Mr. Starr: It is four pages; let us call 
t a bulletin. 


0 p.m. 


Mr. Di Santo: It has a section which 
Iways repeats the same information and 
vhich supposedly should be circulated and 
istributed to 800 outlets. I have a com- 
laint from the principal of a school who 
id me the co-ordinator brought a bunch 
f bulletins and gave them to the kids and 
old them to take them home. I would like 
ou to tell us the function of this section. 
d like assurance that it is not a waste of 
toney to pay $30,000 for a job that—quite 
ankly, I don’t understand it and_ the 
orkers don’t understand it—seems to be only 
bad propaganda machine. 

These people go to the Italian radio and 
Il the workers how wonderful the Work- 
en's Compensation Board is, what a good 
Stem it is and every problem can be 
Ived “as long as you come to us.” Of course 
ley go to them and they are told they 
¥ appeal, which is what the workers al- 
ady know. I would like to ask if you think 
is money is well spent or if perhaps it could 
'} spent in a more useful way for the injured 
orkers. 
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Hon. Mr. Starr: I think quite a few 
people are making the point that we should 
probably convey more of our information 
in the language of the people we have to 
deal with. This is one of the things we are 
doing. We are trying to tell people of 
Italian origin in their own language what 
their rights are under the act, what the act 
stands for, what services are being provided. 

I am rather surprised you would not think 
it a good thing. We use the radio in much 
the same way as we use the radio, tele- 
vision and other forms of media in the 
English language to tell the people what 
their rights are under the act. A right is not 
a right until the people know what that right 
is. I realize that Mr. Di Santo and Mr. 
Lupusella probably convey these rights to 
the people who come in contact with them, 
and so do others. I used to do it when I 
was a member of Parliament. 

We have the means of doing a mass 
communication, rather than being limited to 
the individuals who come in with a particular 
case. We want to do this through the other 
means. We will probably be launching a 
program similar to this in another language 
—I am thinking of Portuguese. There is a 
necessity to do that sort of thing. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I hope it is distributed 
much farther than this. It seldom reaches 
Cambridge. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: Doesn’t that one? 

Mr. M. Davidson: No, it doesn’t. 

Hon Mr. Starr: There are people of Italian 
origin? 

Mr. M. Davidson: Oh yes, there are. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I will see that is dis- 
tributed. 

That is the only logical explanation, Con- 
sequently, as a result of that as you sug- 
gested, I wish we could print forms in 
other languages, and that the other media 
we use for communications be printed in 
various languages. We are trying to do that. 
Mr. Wildman brought up the French aspect— 


Mr. Wildman: In that regard, am I going 
to get the forms that are produced in 
French? I asked for them. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: Yes, you will. 
Mr. Wildman: Okay, fine. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: I do not know if we are 
going the right way. Or should we withdraw 
these things and just print them in English 
and French? We use the media in Italian; 
it is only a normal, natural thing for us to do. 
When we use radio why should we not use 
the Italian media? 
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Mr. Di Santo: My point is not that you 
should not use the media—any kind of media, 
including the print media. What I am saying 
is that this is a useless piece of paper. I 
recognize, of course, that you are photo- 
genic, and of course your picture is on it. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: My picture appears too 
much. Whenever I see it I yank it out. The 
space could be filled a little more usefully 
with something else. 

Mr. Di Santo: What I am saying is, one 
finds the same information in every booklet 
that you put out. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: Is my picture in that 
issue? 

Mr. Di Santo: It is, on the first page. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: Oh, just to introduce the 
thing, right. 

Mr. 
picture. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: They will probably have 
another one saying that I am out of the 
picture now. 

Mr. Di Santo: The information that you 
have repeated time and time again in this 
bulletin is printed in every leaflet that the 
injured worker receives when he goes beyond 
the claims adjudication branch. I think this 
is a waste of money. I understand you can- 
not be responsible for the quality of the 
broadcasts, apart from when there is a direct 
attack on the members of the Legislature. I 
believe it was to the minister with a letter 
from— 


Di Santo: It is a very beautiful 


Hon. Mr. Starr: Do you mean in these 
pamphlets or is it directed— 


Mr. Di Santo: No, no, no. Just a minute. 
I am saying this is a waste of money and 
also the whole ethnic relations section is a 
waste of money. If you cannot judge the 
quality of the broadcasts these people get, 
I think once a week or once in— 


Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr. Di Santo, I don’t 
understand it. I receive letters from indi- 
viduals of the Italian population complement- 
ing us on the wonderful thing we are doing 
in this pamphlet. They say they listen to the 
information on the radio and have been able 
to learn more than they have ever known 
about workmen’s compensation before. I just 
don’t understand; this is the first time I have 
heard any real criticism. 

Mr. Di Santo: I am bringing to you my 
concerns and the concerns of many people— 

Hon. Mr. Starr: I have not heard from 
them, Mr. Di Santo. 
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from different constituencies. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: I haven’t got the sami 
imagination. | 

Mr. Di Santo: We represent the injurec 
workers, and maybe the people who write t¢ 
you are in other constituencies and who are 
fascinated by—_ 

Hon. Mr. Starr: I do more business i 
Toronto than I do anywhere else. | 

Mr. Di Santo: What I am saying is tha’ 
you may not be able to judge it by yourself 
because of the language problem. But I car 
say this bulletin is a waste of time and ¢ 
waste of money too—$2,500 for every issue, 
And the programs on the radio are a waste 
of time, even when they don’t attack a 
directly, as has happened sometimes in the 
past. 

Quite frankly, from a selfish point of view 
if we were looking after our political in’ 
terests we should not be going into thir 
type of thing, because it creates a reactior) 
among the injured workers and they ge’ 
really upset. Quite honestly, I think thi 
program should be scrapped. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: And we were thinking o} 
doubling it. 

Mr. M. Davidson: You mean in its presen’ 
form? | 
10:10 p.m. | 

Mr. Lupusella: Mr. Chairman, if I may) 
pursue the same principle, maybe I can ge’ 
into specifics. It is a system that can be 
improved. I am sure there is room for im 
provement and, eventually, change. 

If you go through the contents of each 
item on this bulletin, you will find—and / 
share your opinion in some ways that the 
workers should be aware about their rights, 
I greatly support this principle and that i 
how this bulletin should be utilized. 

I did not have an opportunity to read al! 


of the bulletins which have been printec 
since the inception of the bulletin per se, bu’ 
taking a look at November 1979, as a con) 
crete example, I want to read a short para: 
graph of the item on the appeals system) 
Then you can tell me if this bulletin i) 
attending to the rights of injured worker: 
or is it something else which should be 
improved. | 

“Appeals system: The number of casei’ 
which have been appealed increased in 197 
by 20 per cent. The waiting period has beer 
reduced with the introduction of certair, 
procedures which are facilitating and speed 
ing up the process. At this point in time the 


| 


Mr. Di Santo: Okay, obviously we a 
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| appeals can be introduced directly to the 
board on the appeals system and, on doing 
, 80, we can reduce the waiting period. The 
new system is going to reduce by three 
_months the appeal system. In 1977, the 
_ waiting period was just one month,” 

, That is what it says about the appeals 
' system and nothing else. 

! Hon. Mr. Starr: It gives some statistics. 


_ Mr. Lupusella: Yes, it gives statistical data. 
, But I go back to the principle which you 
jraised that the intention of this bulletin is 
,to emphasize the rights of injured workers. 
In my opinion, this bulletin does not comply 
_with the principle which has been em- 
phasized by you. If you want to improve the 
,system, and you would like to explain the 
procedure to get into the appeals system and 
‘how the appeals system should be carried 
jaet then I can concur with such a principle. 
But to give just statistical data is only a 
‘means of propaganda for the board and 
nothing else. In that sense, I think the 
function of this bulletin is becoming useless. 


f 
, Hon. Mr. Starr: Mr. Cameron, who is act- 
ing director of this communication, is here 
with us this evening. He iis taking in every- 
thing you are saying, sir. 

_ Mr. Lupusella: This is just an example, 
but the line is common from beginning to 
end. 


| Hon. Mr. Starr: I agree with you. It is a 
Ood suggestion, but we should not cut it 
all out. 


_ Mr. Lupusella: No, but I am saying that 
it is propaganda. If you want to write precise 
statistical data that is fine. 

| Hon. Mr. Starr: That is fine, but should 
we not have the opportunity of saying once 
n a while that we have a pretty good 
Workmen’s Compensation Board? 


Mr. Lupusella: No, that is fine. I have 
10thing against that. You can emphasize the 
jtatistical data. I might disagree with the 
‘pirit of certain procedures of the board, 
md we are living in a democratic process 
‘0 we can disagree from time to time, or 
‘nost of the time. 

| Hon. Mr. Elgie: Let me know the day you 
te not going to let me disagree. 


_ Mr. Lupusella: If you are concerned about 
he principle which has been emphasized by 
ee previously I guess the content and the 
tatute should be changed. 


| Mr. Wildman: I have some matters which 


‘can raise under the specific items, such as 
de matter of claims, if you would put me 


n at the beginning of claims. I would say, 








| 





though, that since there are no Tories or 
Liberals present, I am prepared to ask a 
couple of Tory questions if you like— 


Interjections. 


Mr. Wildman: —such as the tremendously 
high levies placed on the companies. I think 
the minister should look at that. This is the 
kind of thing which I am sure a Tory would 
like to ask if he were here. Anyway, I will 
pass. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Are you part of the sub- 
committee or the main committee? I can- 
not recall. 


Mr. M. Davidson: He is one of us. 
Mr. Chairman: Carry on. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have really only one question and I 
believe it deals with main administration. It 
is something that is of concern to us, and I 
am sure it is of concern to yourselves. 

In the supplementary report that was given 
to us, the fifth paragraph on page five reads: 
“The division initiated implementation of 
‘Project Access,’ which will allow board 
clients to telephone their nearest WCB 
office,” and so on. “As part of a continuing 
program to improve safety measures in the 
hospital, handrails were installed in halls and 
non-skid floors in shower areas for greater 
patient safety.” 

That is fine. I would like to compliment 
the board on seeing that safety measures in 
the hospital particularly are of chief concern 
to them. I am sure that, in addition to what 
has already been done, there are other 
matters being contemplated. But I refer 
specifically to access to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 2 Bloor Street East. 
Most of you are no doubt aware of the 
mayor’s task force report regarding the dis- 
abled and the elderly. Out of that comes a 
section of the report which is not printed’ in 
the report as such, but is part of the con- 
siderations which I understand are now being 
studied by the board on a contract basis. 
I understand the report is going to be 
handed down some time in June. 

I would like to read into the record, if I 
may: “2 Bloor Street East: Accessibility for 
physicially handicapped people. 

“The commercial-residential complex 1o- 
cated at 2 Bloor Street East has included 
some features to allow accessibility for 
physically handicapped, but the complex 
cannot easily be used by people in wheel- 
chairs or with mobility problems. In addition, 
further development is proposed for the site. 
This is to include a hotel, a health club,” 
and it goes on to explain what they are 
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going to do with it. “The proposed use of this 
site means that a population which has a 
high incidence of mobility problems is being 
attracted to the area without providing ade- 
quate amenities for that population. 

“Parking: The multi-level parking facility 
consists of seven levels. There are no 
specially designated 12-foot spaces. At all 
levels there are obstructing steps leading to 
the elevators, making them totally nonfunc- 
tional for people in wheelchairs. P3 level is 
the only one from which there is a direct 
access from the parking Ict to the Hudson 
Bay store. There is an eight-inch step ob- 
structing access, but this could be overcome 
by a curb cut. Designated 12-foot wide 
spaces could be located on P3’—and iit goes 
on to explain how all of this could be 
changed. “Ideally all levels should ramp the 
eight-inch curb. The doors leading from the 
parking area are heavy and need to be of a 
balanced type. There should be a_ glass 
panel to prevent pedestrian collision. Handles 
should be of the lower level type. There is 
an elevator from the parking area into the 
hotel which is accessible, but the only access 
to the Bay from the hotel is down four steps. 

“Entrance from exterior points: The only 
accessible entrance not requiring going up or 
down a flight of steps is located at the north 
end of the building on Yonge Street. This 
allows access to both the Bay store and the 
tower. There is a standard steel fire door 
leading to a 40-foot ramp with a gradient of 
steeper than 1:7. This is much too steep for 
a wheelchair to negotiate safely. The Ontario 
Building Code requires that ramps have a 
gradient of no greater than 1:12. A corridor 
of 126 feet leading to the Hudson Bay store 
is used for storage of garbage, ladders and 
unused signs. One gets the feeling that 
physically handicapped people are being dis- 
couraged from shopping in this complex. 
There needs to be a new access entrance 
leading more directly into the store, without 
stairs, and either lifts or ramps are acceptable 
substitutes.” 


10:20 p.m. 


It is my understanding that the board has 
contracted a person to look into this prob- 
lem. But I also understand that there is a 
problem between the board and the Fidinam 
Corporation, which apparently is not pre- 
pared to make any of the necessary changes 
required. I am wondering what you, as a 
board, or you, Mr. Minister, intend to do 
about this, given the location of your offices 
within that building. Given the difficulty that 
has been readily identified—my understanding 
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is, and I may be wrong, you can correct me) 
if I am wrong, that the board has, in fact, 

contracted a person to carry out this study—_ 
and given the fact that the owners from 
whom you rent the premises have indicated. 
not only now but iin the past, and probably. 
will continue to indicate, that they simply 
refuse to comply with any changes that may | 
be required, how are you going to alleviate’ 
this problem for the injured workers who re- 
quire the kind of access that is described in; 
that document? i 


Hon. Myr. Starr: Mr. Vic Sweeney can} 
respond to that. 
Mr. Sweeney: There is a study under way. | 
I am not aware of any refusal by the owners 
of the building to participate. Once we have! 
the report in hand, once it is received, my! 
division will be talking to Fidinam Corpora- 
tion to see what we can do to correct the: 
deficiencies. | 
Hon. Mr. Starr: There have been no dis- 
cussions. ! 
Mr. Sweeney: I have had no discussions. | 
The report is not in, so I do not know how, 
they could refuse unti] the report has been} 
completed. 
Mr. M. Davidson: There have been re- 


quests made before by various other people. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: What is the document you | 
are reading from? 
Mr. M. Davidson: That is a document that | 
comes out of the mayor’s task force report 
regarding the disabled and elderly. 
Interjection. | 
Hon. Mr. Elgie: You have not had any 
conversations with Fidinam? 
Mr. M. Davidson: No. | 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Does that talk about con-, 
versations with Fidinam?P | 


Mr. M. Davidson: No. This is information) 
I have gathered over the telephone. 


Hon. Mr. Starr: But you said earlier that; 
your information was that Fidinam Corpora- 
tion would not agree with us. | 


Mr. M. Davidson: That is right. That is, 
information I have received. | 


Mr. MacDonald: We have not had any. 
discussions. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I understand that. What 
I am saying is that Fidinam Corporation has 
refused to comply with any changes based 
on discussions it has held with other people 
—I am not saying with you, but with other | 
people in the complex. I want to know what) 
you as a board, or a ministry, given that 




















| 


| 


_Fidinam Corporation may continue to refuse, 
are prepared to do in the event that Fidinam 
Corporation refuses to put into effect the 
necessary. changes? 

_ Hon. Mr. Starr: Hypothetically. 


} 
| Mr. M. Davidson: It might be hypothetical 
: 
} 





Hon. Mr. Starr: We will deal with it when 
the time comes. 

Mr. M. Davidson: My question then, hypo- 
)thetical or otherwise, is this: If Fidinam says, 
“no,” what action are you prepared to take? 

, Hon. Mr. Starr: The board will have to 
take that into consideration. 


_ Mr. M. Davidson: Why was that consider- 
)ation not given at the time the board decided 
,to locate its offices in that building? Why was 
jthat not taken into consideration, given the 
itypes of people with whom you are dealing, 
yand given the understanding that a great 
number of the persons who have to get access 
‘to that building are either physically incapa- 
ble of getting up there or are in wheelchairs? 
Why was that not given consideration? 


_but it is damned important. 





| Hon. Mr. Starr: I was not there to make 
that decision at that time. 

Mr. M. Davidson: I am not casting blame 
on anyone. I am asking a question. 

Hon. Mr. Starr: I cannot answer. 

| Hon. Mr. Elgie: I think the board has al- 
ready told you that it is going to deal with 


— 


| Mr. M. Davidson: I understand that. 

_ Hon Mr. Elgie: —should that ‘hypothetical 
ituation arise. 

Mr. M. Davidson: Given the fact that we 
we dealing with injured workers, who in 
many cases do not have the physical abilities 
© get into this kind of building, surely to 
30d whoever made that decision understood 
hat. What I am asking is, why was that 
ocation chosen, given the limited access? 





_ Mr. MacDonald: I was part of the manage- 
nent at the time and therefore I think I 
thould respond. If we look at the clientele 
f the board, the number of people who come 
a wheelchairs is infinitesimal really. There 
as access provided in those cases. 





| 

Mr. M. Davidson: Even if it is only one— 
| Mr. MacDonald: I don’t ever recall a com- 
aint from an individual who came to the 
vard offices saying he had a problem getting 
‘not one. 

| Mr. M. Davidson: I'll give you one. 

Mr. MacDonald: We are concerned about 
hat has happened to that building since 
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we moved into it. Various things have been 
added to it and there is a greater density: 
of traffic, which is referred to in the report 
you are talking about. It is making a differ-. 
ence. If there is a problem, I can assure you 
we will do something about it, but I wouldn’t 
want you to think we didn’t have a look at it’ 
before we went in there. I would Say it is 
one time in 1,000 that we have somebod: 
come in a wheelchair, 


Mr. M. Davidson: Surely, Mr. MacDonald, 
you understand that your offices are on the 
higher access levels of that building. If you 
want to get to the board it requires a great 
deal of manoeuvrability even to walk up the 
steps, get on the elevator and go up. A person 
who is physically unable to do all of these 
things is required to go into the parking 
areas and all that. 

Surely that must have been given some 
consideration before a decision was made 
on the location of the board’s offices. If it 
wasn't, I think whoever made that decision 
—and I can’t blame anybody because I don’t 
know who made it—whoever was responsible 
for that decision made one hell of a big 
mistake, one hell of a big mistake. You say 
there aren’t that many. It doesn’t matter if 
it's only one person. It is the responsibility 
of the board to deal with the injured’ workers 
of this province. 


Mr. Sweeney: If I may make one comment, 
first of all, the gradient you were talking 
about met the requirements at the time the 
building was originally constructed. The 
intention was that injured workers in that 
condition would be let off or discharged 
Outside that door before their drivers at- 
tempted to park. We have attendants on the 
main floor whose job it is to assist them to 
get into the building, whether they be in 
wheelchairs or on crutches, and whether it 
be up the stairs or via the ramp. 

Mr. M. Davidson: Do you think that’s 
sound reasoning? Do you agree that’s sound 
reasoning? 

Mr. Sweeney: I don’t see anything wrong 
with it. 

Mr. Wildman: Don’t you think it’s kind of 
dangerous to be lifting a wheelchair up and 
down stairs? 

Mr. Sweeney: We didn’t say “up and down 
stairs,” there’s a ramp there. 

Mr. M. Davidson: But at that gradient? 

Mr. Sweeney: As long as somebody is 
pushing him up, the injured worker is not 
the one required to expend the energy. 

Mr. M. Davidson: How do you know that? 
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Mr. Sweeney: Because he can get assist- 
ance. 

Mr. Bounsall: I have a couple of questions 
along this line. 

Mr. Chairman: We have only a few min- 
utes left. 

Mr. Bounsall: I can get them out. The 
next logical question is how does one attract 
the attention of the attendants? I am_ not 
sure that’s adequately taken care of. 

As a general principle, if Fidinam says 
it will not bear any of the expense of any 
renovation that may be suggested, is the 
board prepared to bear the full cost of that 
renovation itself? That’s one question. 

The second one is a bit more hypothetical. 
If Fidinam says not only will it not bear 
the cost but that it does not want the ap- 
pearance of its building changed by what- 
ever it is you are proposing—it would al- 
most have to be an outside facility—what 
recourse do you have under the law to see 
that you get the changes you need? 

Hon. Mr. Starr: My term ends on Satur- 
day and I am not prepared to answer. 

Mr. M. Davidson: We are so relieved, 
Michael. 


Mr. Bounsall: We expect to be reading 
your memoirs shortly. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have an answer for 
Mr. Bounsall, sir? 

Mr. Sweeney: Again, it is hypothetical. 
You may rest assured that whatever recom-. 
mendations come through from this study— 
and we hope the recommendations will give 
us solutions to the problems—we will try to 
put them in such a context that we and 
Fidinam can work together. The Bay will 
probably wish to participate in this, since it 
also has an interest in it. We trust that 
all the parties will work together to find a 
solution. We are not calling for the study 
just to have a study and then put it in a 
drawer. If there is a problem, based on to- 
day’s needs, it will be met. 

Mr. Bounsall: Who answers for the board’s 
expenditures then? If the other parties in- 
volved say they will not bear any of the cost 
—they will let you do it but they won’t bear 
any of the cost—is the board prepared to bear 
the cost? 

Mr. MacDonald: That is hypothetical. 


Mr. Bounsall: I don’t want to weaken 
your bargaining position. 

Mr. Chairman: Gentlemen, it is 10:30. We 
will adjourn the meeting and meet again 
on June 10 at 8 p.m. Thank you very much. 


The committee adjourned at 10:30 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:08 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


(continued) 


On vote 2102, environmental assessment 


and planning program; item 1, program ad- 


ministration activity: 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
order. Perhaps the deputy minister would 
like to introduce some people here. 


Mr. Scott: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For 
a film night on estimates, we unfortunately 
could get only the cuts from The Tin Drum 
so we are unable to show it. 

We have Dr. Walter A. Lyons, who is 
president of Mesomet Incorporated. He has 
also had extensive experience in interpreting 
weather developments for television. He has 
a doctorate from the University of Chicago 
in geophysical sciences. He has worked ex- 
tensively with the Environmental Protection 
Agency on the problems of the transporta- 
tion of air pollution. 

The significance of the film tonight is that 
it is one of the first major attempts to work 
with the satellite study of weather in an 
effort to interpret it in so far ‘as transporta- 
tion of air pollutants is concerned. I do not 
think you can be expected to draw too many 
in-depth scientific conclusions from the mate- 
tial you are about to see, but it does give 
us some general idea of the nature of the 
problem and the movement of a number of 
these patterns. Perhaps the most useful thing 
we can do at this stage is to have Dr. Lyons 
proceed to present the film, along with the 
presentation that goes with it. 

Following that, you may wish to ask him 
some questions about the system, about the 


techniques and about its future application. 


We feel very strongly that it is an interesting 
new area that should lend very much to 


the kind of concerns we have about trans- 
boundary and, indeed, the whole patterns of 


the movement of air pollution, With addi- 
tional development, I hope this will become 
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a major tool in trying to devise appropriate 
abatement schemes and other methods to 
deal with the problems of transboundary air 
pollution, not only as it relates to our main 
concern at the moment, acid rain, but to 
other concerns such as CO, ozone, et cetera. 


Dr. Lyons: There is an interesting back- 
ground to this movie. I became interested in 
long-range pollution transport in 1972 while 
serving on the faculty at the University of 
Wisconsin, where we were working on 
various research projects with the US 
Environmental Protection Agency studying 
what was then considered long-range trans- 
port of pollution from Chicago to Milwaukee, 
which is approximately 75 miles. 

We became involved with satellite sensing 
through the US Landsat program and, there 
was considerable Canadian interest in the 
use of that material. We found ourselves 
jumping to another scale of remote sensing 
using spacecraft by the middle of the 1970s. 
As you will see in the upcoming movie, we 
found during certain periods of the summer 
we could not see the ground. It was as 
simple as that. 

I am the soundtrack for the movie. I will 
now begin the projection of the movie. It 
goes quite quickly so I apologize if I do 
inadvertently go fast and neglect to define a 
few terms. I will try to leave technical terms 
out to the extent that it is possible but the 
pictures are indeed worth a thousand of my 
words, 

What we are trying to show with this 
film is an overview of the scale and the 
dimension of the problem of long-range pol- 
lution transport and the episodes which can 
occur. This movie, incidentally, was origin- 
ally produced in the spring of 1979, essen- 
tially as a research paper and report to an 
assemblage of scientists at Durham, North 
Carolina. 

We were at that time preparing the first 
tentative outline for a large-scale field pro- 
gram to measure long-range transport and 
transmission of pollutants. That program is 
called the PEPE program. It stands for Per- 
sistent Elevated Pollution Episodes, It will 
begin in the United States in July 1980, and 
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we are certainly pleased that there is going 
to be considerable Canadian interaction with 
it because, as we all have come to realize, 
the border is nonexistent when it comes to 
the atmosphere. With that preamble, I will 
begin. 

This is the conventional satellite imagery 
of the east coast of the United States and 
Canada. The movie is entitled, Satellite Ob- 
servations of Persistent Elevated Pollution 
Episodes: 

For those who do not look at satellite pic- 
tures daily, and I hope this pointer works, 
these large, very bright areas are water 
clouds, thunderstorms. Note this hazy area 
here which seems to be milky white. That is, 
in fact, haze, air pollution. There are some 
words of preface which ‘are actually prepared 
for the Environmental Protection Agency 
document but the 1977 amendments to the 
US Clean Air Act did require that the states 
begin to look at transboundary pollution 
transport. It did not necessarily provide the 
answer on how this was going to be done, 
but at least it began these types of studies in 
greater earnestness in the United States 
quite a long lag after the European experi- 
ence. 

This is White Face Mountain in New York 
state on August 26, 1976. It was a beautiful 
day. Visibility was more than 50 miles. This 
is the’ exact same location two days later. 
What had happened? It was simply a change 
in wind trajectory from the northwest to the 
southwest. As to the emission inventory in the 
northeastern quarter of the United States, 
people tend to blame the Ohio River valley 
but actually it is a much wider emission area. 
There are numerous tall-stack point sources, 
mostly from the burning of fossil fuels. 

In the original Clean Air Act of 1967-70, 
the focus was on such pollutants as particu- 
lates and sulphur dioxide within the first five, 
10 or 15 kilometres of an individual point 
source. But the further we looked downwind 
the more we found. By the mid-1970s, a 
number of field programs began to study the 
longer range transport and transformation of 
plumes from point sources. One of these was 
the MIST program—Midwest Interstate Trans- 
port and Transformation Program—centred in 
St. Louis. 

One plume from a power plant north of 
St. Louis was tracked with an aircraft all the 
way into southern Minnesota, a distance of 
almost 500 kilometres. It travelled in calm, 
night-time air. The air was completely co- 
hesive all the way. Of course, that one plume 
was surrounded by many other smaller 
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sources of various types—you rarely get an 
individual plume acting all by itself. You 
have, essentially, urban scale plumes which 
are an assemblage of many plumes with many | 
different types of chemicals being released. 
But the St. Louis urban plume, for instance, 
on this day was blowing from the southwest | 
to the northeast, towards Chicago. 

There are secondary pollutants that be-| 
come more important the farther downwind | 
you go, such as photochemical oxidants or 
ozone. Initially, the amount coming out of. 
St. Louis may be actually depleted due to’ 
fresh automobile exhaust. But if you go | 
another 50, 100 or 150 kilometres downwind, | 
photochemical oxidation in the presence of | 
strong sunlight raises the ozone level so that | 
a new higher background level, or apparent | 
background air mass level, drifts into Chica 
go. Then Chicago begins the process over and | 
over again. That is one secondary pollutant. | 

Another secondary pollutant, which until 
only the last several years had been given | 
very little consideration, was aerosols. The 
aerosols result usually from the conversion, in | 
the presence of sunlight and warm humid | 
air masses, of gaseous pollutants into parti- 
culates. Going through a city you might 
initially pick up, as this green band indicates, | 
some fresh aerosols directly emitted as soot, 
dirt or whatever. But farther downwind, 
more and more aerosols occur because of this — 
gaseous transformation. Gases become par- 
ticulates. 

St. Louis does not exist by itself, nor does 
Chicago, nor does any city in eastern North | 
America. They are all part of a giant airshed. 
In the summer, very much like the situation 
we have present now—a stagnant, Bermuda 
type of high pressure system—will slowly cir- | 
culate the air through this area, and the 
numerous urban plumes and other sources 
combine and congeal into one large polluted 
air mass. These have been given various 
names: pepe, as we mentioned; blobs, hazy 
blobs, which may not sound very scientific 
but lit seems to be a pretty apt description. 

This is a computer simulation of what we 
see in a typical episode, but there are other 
ways of looking at it. One of the best studies 
occurred in 1976. This is a view of Chicago 
during that episode, and it fis not local 
Chicago pollutants which are causing the 
reduction of visibility, being only three or 
four miles. This type of condition prevailed 
over many states. 

So we went back to the original satellite 
imagery and said, “Can we actually see this 
thick, milky white haze?’ The answer was 
yes. There were also other types of data. This 
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is a sequence going from August 17 to 28. 
These orange areas superimposed over the 
weather map are reports of visibility of less 
than five miles. 

For the first several days not too much 
happens, although you can see some hazy air 
drifting up the Mississippi River valley. But 
suddenly by August 21 this entire area has 
cooked, so to speak, and blooms and is now 
joined by areas of less than three miles 
visibility as shown in red. You can see, in 
the latter portions of this episode, which is a 
very typical one, that the extent of the 
episode is from Louisiana north through 
Lake Superior into Ontario and then east- 
wards into Quebec and, of course, over much 
of New York state, New England and the 
middle Atlantic states. It finally took a strong 
Pacific cold front coming through to cleanse 
the air mass and push it out to sea, which 
did not incidentally mean it disappeared; it 
was just no longer visible over land. 
| We have superimposed hazy areas that we 
could on the satellite imagery. You cannot 
take the straight satellite imagery. You have 
to do some enhancement with it, but it is a 
relatively straightforward process. We deter- 
mined that the haziness we could see on 
these specially enhanced satellite pictures 
corresponded to a visibility of about six miles 
or less. This is relatively hazy air, approxi- 
mately what we have today. 


8:20 p.m. 


' You can see how the extent of this has 
ichanged, how it is moved and finally what it 
takes to get rid of it, namely a total cleansing 
of the air mass on a subcontinental scale by 
‘a cold front pushing in from the Pacific and 
western Canada. You might also note that 
this episode extended well into Canada, into 
the Maritimes, and has been associated with 
several notable acid rain events in that area. 
' To make a correlation between what we 
see on the satellite and the visibility, there 
were some scattered reports of sulphates on 
the last day of the episode. We found values 
lof 30, 40 or 50 micrograms per cubic metre 
of sulphate aerosol alone, which is a very 
high value. It is approaching a significant 
fraction of the primary air quality standard 
in the United States. So we are not dealing 
with trivial amounts of pollution at all. 

/ What do we really see with a satellite? 
First of all, there are many types of satel- 
lites. The one we are discussing is the geo- 
synchronous satellite, which is one that 
stands 22.000 miles above the globe, rotates 
at the same speed as the earth and therefore 
appears to be stationary over one spot, and 
can take a picture of the entire hemisphere 
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every 80 minutes, allowing us to make, in 
this case, animations of the earth’s weather. 

The satellite pictured here is part of a 
global network that will eventually have five 
satellites. Two of them serve North America; 
one is the GOES east and the other is the 
GOES west. The European satellite had been 
in operation although it has failed recently, 
but it is hoped that it will be replaced 
shortly. GOES, incidentally, stands for Geo- 
synchronous Operational Environmental Sat- 
ellite, and with a mouthful like that, you 
can see why we prefer the acronym. 

In any case, the resolution is as low as 
one kilometre. It works both in the visible 
and the heat-seeking infrared, produces a 
picture of the hemisphere every 30 minutes 
and produces a volume of data so staggering 
that it duplicates the information content of 
the Library of Congress every 10 days. You 
can reduce that by going to hard-copy 
imagery such as you just saw in a typical 
satellite receiver. 

‘There are other ways to handle satellite 
data, although this is not necessarily real 
time. We go back to the film archives and 
they have actually prepared a sequential 
animation, in this case thunderstorm clouds 
developing over Oklahoma, Kansas, Mis- 
souri and Arkansas. By adding motion, in- 
stead of a static picture which is sort of 
a meaningless white blob—sometimes even 
to the meteorologist—-we can begin to see 
the dynamics, lhow the air moves, its three- 
dimensionality, in fact its four-dimensionality, 
time being that very important fourth di- 
mension. By looking at how the atmosphere 
behaves, we can begin to see that animation 
is not just a frill; it can be a very important 
diagnostic tool. If we can see it with our 
eyes, we should be able to see it with this 
satellite system if it is a large enough 
feature. 

Every fall it is almost a tradition for Los 
Angeles to try to burn itself down with 
forest fires. In this case, we could clearly 
see the plumes of smoke coming from the 
San Gabriel Mountains, drifting several hun- 
dred kilometres into the Pacific with rela- 
tively little dilution. By old standards, that 
was long-range transport; by today, I think 
we would almost have to call that medium- 
range transport. 

That was a very bright target, very dense 
smoke. The satellite really was not designed 
to see the fainter, hazy type of air masses; 
it was designed to see very-high-contrast 
bright clouds. But once you have it in digital 
form, you can play some tricks on the com- 
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Here is the Florida peninsula, and notice 
this band of haze across the state. By en- 
hancing it, by telling the computer to bring 
this out, we suddenly see this very intense 
band of haze which apparently, incidentally, 
originated in the Ohio valley several days 
before. The air was thick enough there that 
solar heating, late in the afternoon, was sup- 
pressed so that thunderstorms formed north 
and south of that area but not in it. This is 
a good example of weather modification due 
to large scale air pollution episodes. 

This is another event in 1977: some clean 
air from Canada—we thank you for that— 
slid southwards over the northeast and then 
there was a clean high-pressure system, if 
you will, and a polluted high-pressure system 
with this front now not being so much a 
cold front but haze front. In other words, 
we can see it. 

We can also see it in real time and make 
measurements with a system that has been 
called Macidas, Man Computer Interactive 
Data Access System. This is the antenna that 
is looking directly at the satellite and can 
receive this enormous stream of meteorolog- 
ical information in real time. It processes it 
through an entire array of computers, discs 
and various and sundry devices. It is mostly 
software though—software developed by the 
University of Wisconsin under National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration support— 
to deal with real time satellite meteorological 
data, to allow an operator to interact with 
the system, to pull data out, to enhance 
satellite imagery and to find out what is 
going on as it goes on. It has been used 
for many applications, but this is the first 
time people have really looked at man-made 
air pollution on this large, semi-continental 
scale. ! 

In 1976 we received some seed money 
funding from the Environmental Protection 
Agency to do several case studies on Macidas. 
This is an actual photograph of the scope of 
the east coast of the United States. You 
might have a little trouble locating where you 
are, so we will ask the computer to tell us 
that it is 20:30 Greenwich time, mid-after- 
noon, and please give us the geography. It 
will simply draw in where we are, starting 
with the coast of the eastern United States. 
There is Long Island, New England, Lake 
Ontario, Lake Erie, and so forth. 

This is what we can do, day and night; sit 
at a console and zoom in on portions of the 
world and start making observations, What is 
that milky-white haze? We very strongly sus- 
pect, in fact we know at this time, that it 
was air pollution, We have asked the cursor 


to go into the computers memory and mea- 
sure how much light is being reflected back 
into space from this hazy area over what 
should normally be a dark water surface. It 
has 70 or 80 digital brightness counts; that is 
on a scale from one to 256. That does not 
mean too much until you go south of that 
smog front, if you wish to call it that, into 
the water area where there is apparently 
clean air with visibility much above 15 miles. 
We see that the amount of light being re- 
flected back to space is only 40 units. 

Thus, in these polluted air masses we are 
getting a signature of almost twice, a clear 
indication that we are dealing with a pheno- 
menon that is measurable, quantifiable, wide- 
spread and significant in terms of the way it 
affects the earth’s radiation budget. 

What is this haze? This summer, with the 
PEPE program, we are going to try to get a 
much better idea of the chemical character- 
istics. We know it is rich in sulphate, in 
ozone and many other secondary pollutants. 
We want to see what it is, correlate what we 
see on the satellite, and see how it moves. 

Our staff at the University of Wisconsin 
will spend each day talking to the computer, 
asking what is the temperature right now at 
nine o'clock in the morning. It is a relatively 
cool day, in this example, with temperatures 
around 15 Celsius. Let us ask the computer 
to plot out, in real time, what the surface 
wind trajectories are. Where is the air coming 
from and going to? The hours appear and we 
can see that apparently a high-pressure system 
is stalled in southern Wisconsin, reaching 
down through the Ohio valley, picking up 
polluted air there, whirling it back through 
western Wisconsin, Minnesota and—it doesn’t 
know the border is there—across into Canada. 

To make a few double checks, we asked it 
to look at the 5,000-foot windfields at the top 
of the earth’s boundary layer—the top of the 
polluted layer, if you will. We can see that, 
yes indeed, there is a strong flow from Wis- 
consin and Minnesota across lakes Superior 
and Huron, into Ontario and the rest of 
eastern Canada. 

Let us check the visibilities. We can see 
the ground clearly near Marquette—we can 
see 15 miles visibility, and within this hazy 
area only three of five miles visibility. In the 
next several hours we can actually see that 
haze front move across Lake Superior into 
Thunder Bay and areas of that type. 

Another episode—this is June 30, 1975, one 
of the better episodes in its documentation. 
These are visibility contours, five miles, three 
miles, and down as low as two miles visibility, 
not due to fog or rain but just due to haze. 
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The next numbers that have appeared there 
are sulphate values which are highly elevated 
inside the low visibility air. Some of these 
sulphates are very rich in acid; they may be 
sulphuric acid mist. There is also a fairly 
strong correlation with ozone, which is be- 
coming increasingly worrisome in the United 
States and, I suspect, particularly in southern 
Ontario. Values of 80 parts per billion peak 
measured during the afternoon were sort of 
widespread, but when you got up to 160 
parts per billion, which is getting quite h‘gh, 
those tended, definitely, to be concentrated in 
the same area of pollution. 

The point is that when you are flying in 
an aircraft and you cannot see the ground, 
or when you are in a satellite and the ground 
is not visible, you are dealing with a com- 
plex chemical soup that consists largely of 
sulphate aerosols, sulphuric acid mist, very 
rich in ozone, plus other secondary chemicals 
that we probably do not even know yet. 
These become, effectively, the raw material 
for acid rain events. In other words, they 
become injected into the clouds and become 
involved in the precipitation mechanism. 

Going back to June 30, 1975, we are going 
to animate the weather. Again we are using 
the satellite imagery and you can see the 
flow coming out of the Ohio valley and note 
its front east to west. Forget what the text- 
books say; the air goes any way it wants. 
It comes out of the Ohio valley, reaches its 
peak in the south-central plains, ‘goes jas far 
west as central Oklahoma, then turns rapidly 
northwards into Minnesota, gets involved in 
thunderstorms around the boundary area, 
then northwards. 


8:30 p.m. 


- You also see some other interesting fea- 
tures. Look here in Missouri at this area of 
apparently cleaner air drifting southwest- 
wards, if I can point it out. This apparently 
is an area that had been scavenged, as we 
say, of its aerosols by previous thunder- 
storms. That material in the air had been 
washed out and had fallen to the ground in 
an acid rain event, probably over the south- 
ern Ohio valley. All those large white areas 
are thunderstorms which are ingesting the 
precipitation, converting it into an acid rain 
event and dropping it to the ground. 

_ We go north into Minnesota where you 
can see very clearly how this polluted air is 
streaming northwards into the state—this 
incidentally. was the highest ozone value ever 
measured up here—into these huge thunder- 
storms over northern Minnesota. Some of 
them produced as much as 18 inches of rain, 
but did not get deposited out as an acid 





rain event in the boundary waters area, They 
slipped ‘across the border into Canada and 
could have travelled several thousand miles 
farther east if they had not got involved in 
a thunderstorm system or other rain system. 

There are no boundaries; there are no 
borders. The pollution goes where it will 
when it wants to. It can transport itself 
thousands of miles or only several hundred 
miles, depending on whether it becomes in- 
volved in rain systems. 

The economic impact of this is very diffi- 
cult to say. There are inklings now. For in- 
stance, some ongoing research at _ the 
University of Minnesota studied soybeans, an 
important cash crop of the United States, 
virtually tied now for number one. When 
you have a sulphate episode in progress some 
people say, “Well, in certain areas, don’t 
worry. The sulphur is good for the soil. The 
farmers don’t have to apply it.” 

But you may have also very high values 
of oxidants, ozone, occurring at the same 
time. It has been found that certain varieties 
of soybeans in the upper midwest are highly 
sensitive to ozone. If you have one, two or 
three afternoons of values of around 100 
parts per billion, which are totally typical of 
what can be received around the Great 
Lakes, even with that visible damage to the 
plant, you might be talking about potential 
yield reductions of 10, 15 or even 20 per 
cent. This is tentative; it has not been con- 
firmed. But it gives you an idea of the mag- 
nitude of effects we could be dealing with, 
in this case from ozone associated with a 
sulphate episode. 

We don’t know what other hidden effects 
there may be of dry deposition or fallout, if 
you will, of sulphate particles, or wet de- 
position, that is, acid rain events. This is a 
whole other area of investigation in which 
there are many far more qualified to speak 
than I am. 

We realize the number of things that are 
sensitive to pollutants transported on_ this 
scale. We would like to propose or to alert 
people that many technologies can be used 
to monitor it. Not only are there individual 
isolated sampling sites that are necessary to 
get ground truth, but we can get the over- 
view from the satellite. We can see sharp 
fronts. We can see how it moves back and 
forth across borders on any given day, in 
fact, from hour to hour. We can see the 
thunderstorms north of Lake Superior should 
not be producing any kind of acid rain be- 
cause they are in clean air, whereas those 
along that front could very definitely be caus- 
ing acid rain and we get some indication of 
where it is coming from. 
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We can see particularly over water where 
these things are even more photogenic how 
smog fronts can move—in this case south- 
westwards into Florida. We can see very 
easily—and we can map these things in real 
time if we apply the resources—just how far 
pollutants can travel. This is satellite data of 
1974, which is ancient in this business. 
Watch this tremendous cloud of pollutants, 
which presumably originated in the Ohio 
valley, as it moves about 1,000 miles north- 
eastwards well out into the Atlantic. Much 
of it travels north of Maine. It is difficult 
from this image to suggest whether it got as 
far north as Labrador and Newfoundland, but 
probably it did. Every one of those white 
blotches that is appearing is taking some of 
those chemicals and transforming them by 
the precipitation mechanism into chemicals 
which have fallen on to the ground with 
many possible effects. 

The movie is an overview, but I hope it 
gives you some sense of the scale on which 
these things are occurring. I am available 
for any questions you may have. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chaiman, this has been 
very linteresting. I was interested to hear Dr. 
Lyons indicate that a plume could travel up 
to 500 kilometres in one cohesive fashion. 
Would it be possible under certain circum- 
stances, presuming a wind were blowing from 
the north, for pollution—and the minister will 
already know what I am leading up to—to 
blow south via a north wind from Canada 
and then for the wind to change direction 
so that we get a southerly wind and that 
same plume loops back and ends up deposit- 
ing over Canada somewhere—Ontario or 
wherever? 


Dr. Lyons: What often happens in certain 
types of meteorological conditions that pro- 
duce these episodes is that you have a week, 
or even two or perhaps three, of large-scale 
rotary air motion. I suspect that at any 
particular point within the stagnant high- 
pressure system, whether it be southern 
Canada or any place in the northeastern 
quadrant of the United States, we may 
breathe the same air several times as it goes 
around and around. 


Mr. Gaunt: So it would be possible that 
during the course of up to two or three 
weeks it could come back and redeposit, if 
you like, in a completely new area or in- 
deed in the area where it originated? 


Dr. Lyons: Right. Of course, it would be 
joined by countless other plumes by that 
time. But yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: This is off on a slightly differ- 
ent tack. Since you are a _ meteorologist, 
what sort of impact is all this having on our 
weather patterns? Is it fair to say that all 
this pollution being emitted year after year is 
cooling our weather over North America? 

Dr. Lyons: There are many types of pollu- 
tants with many types of effects. The particu- 
lar pollution we are talking about here is 
haze. That is a blanket word which covers a 
large number of chemical particles, of 
course. There has been almost no extensive 
research done anywhere that I am aware 
of to take a look at the weather modification 
effects of these episodes. We ‘have seen evi- 
dence—this has been almost on a_ hobby 
basis in terms of research not being done 
in a formal way—through the years in look- 
ing at the satellite pictures that these hazes 
can inhibit thunderstorms or cause them to 
grow explosively on the boundaries. They 
tend to act like cold fronts. The sun is being 
reflected into space in one area and not the 
other, so the ground heats up in one area— 
differential heating, as we would call it— 
and that triggers thunderstorms. We know it 
does affect daily high temperatures several 
degrees. As a forecaster, I routinely lop three 
to four degrees off my high-temperature pre- 
diction for an area when there are these 
types of episodes. 

As to longer-range implications of how 
much it is reducing solar radiation to crops, 
and whether it is doing so in a really signifi- 
cant amount, no one knows the answers. But 
I think these questions should be studied. I 
think attention should be given to these 
pollutants. We know they become involved 
in rain systems, because that is how it comes 
back down in so-called acid rain events. But 
there is enough to suggest that these pollu- 
tants which are highly hygroscopic—they love 
water—can actually affect the cloud genera- 
tion and the precipitation mechanism to make 
it rain—perhaps more, perhaps less. One does 
not put massive amounts of these type of 
chemicals into a cloud system and not expect 
them to have any effect whatsoever on how 
that cloud behaves. 


Mr. Gaunt: I was thinking of one portion 
of the film where the radiation counts were 
dramatically different in the haze as opposed 
to the clean air portion. 


Dr. Lyons: It must have some effect, but 
in terms of quantifying and proving it 
—whether it is a local effect that will last 
a day or even just a few hours or one that 
could have an impact on seasonal trends— 
no one knows. It is something that clearly 
deserves scientific attention. 
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Mr. Gaunt: Maybe it is too early to ask 
this question, but have you done any research 
with respect to Mount St. Helens and the 
ash that has been deposited? What sort of 
impact it will haveP Will it greatly increase 
the acidity on the continent? 

8:40 p.m. 

Dr. Lyons: This is some Mount St. Helens 
ash. It is being sold by entrepreneurs in Chi- 
cago for $1 a bag, I believe. The jury is 
going to be out for quite some time; jn fact, 
it hasn’t even really been convened yet on 
Mount St. Helens. 


I think the preliminary assessment is, 
though—of course, within the immediate 
vicinity of the volcano the effects have been 
catastrophic—that compared to past volcanic 
eruptions it is going to be almost trivial in its 
impact on climate. 

_ What is interesting is that this ash, and 
‘several more cubic miles of it, were extreme- 
ly photogenic, very visible on the satellite 
Picture. We could track it, minute by minute, 
as it spread out across the US and into Cana- 
da. In fact, the area around Winnipeg had 
far more ash fall than any place in the 
northern plains of the US. 

_ The satellite bay system—this real-time 
monitoring system we are describing—can be 
used for many types of events, not just this 
type of air pollution episode but, heaven for- 
bid, for volcanic eruptions to categorize the 
local meteorology in the case of chemical 
spills, things of this type. There is a lot of 
meteorological technology being developed 
in the laboratories today that has not quite 
got out into the operational world of decision 
making when you are faced with potential 
catastrophies. 





, Mr. Gaunt: The only thing I was wonder- 
ing about is, there was an article in the press 
b week or so ago indicating that because of 
the tremendous eruption and the ash and 
the wide distribution of it, it was expected 
that we would have a cooler summer than 
was normally anticipated. 


' Dr. Lyons: This has happened in the 
historical past; volcanic eruptions have done 
that. The year 1816 is famous as the year 
without a summer in eastern North America. 
But the amount of material ejected from 
Mount St. Helens was estimated at perhaps 
; 10th or less than occurred in that particu- 
ar eruption so it is unlikely it will have a 
significant effect, as I understand the current 
_ Mr. Gaunt: So you really do not have any 
vandle on what kind of acid deposits are 
s0ing to result from the volcanic ash? 








Dr. Lyons: Again, secondhand information, 
not based on my own research. The consen- 
sus that has developed is that any kind of 
acidic deposition from the volcano would 
probably be less noticeable than what we 
have every summer. 

Just an interjection which I did not bring 
up in the movie, quite a bit of research is 
now going on by the state University of 
New York at Albany. They have a laboratory 
on top of Whiteface Mountain. In fact, you 
could see the little observatory on the top 
of the mountain in the Olympic coverage 
every day. 

There, they are measuring not only acid 
rain but acid clouds. The clouds themselves 
are even far more acid than the precipita- 
tion that is being recorded at the surface. 
You begin to wonder just how much we can 
change the chemical characteristics of the 
clouds over eastern North America without 
having effects we have not yet anticipated. 

Mr. Gaunt: My last question, Mr. Chair- 
man: I think this has been a very useful, 
informative film. Do you have any ideas or 
any plans to produce an update? Some of the 
data was from 1974, 1975 and 1976. 


Dr. Lyons: There is a second version of 
the movie being produced now which has a 
few updates. This summer, the summer of 
1980, we will be spending about three 
months’ time on the Macidas system at the 
University of Wisconsin. This is largely as a 
result of joint EPA and NASA funding, to 
track these episodes as they occur. 

We are going to be co-ordinating very 
closely with Canadian investigators to com- 
pare what we are seeing with the satellite 
with what is being measured on the ground. 
We are particularly interested in gathering 
data on the transport of pollutants across 
the Great Lakes because the Great Lakes, 
as a water boundary, makes it the perfect 
background for making the satellite measure- 
ments; so it is a serendipity at work in this 
case. 

We would hope, as a result of the raw 
data collected, there could be several up- 
dated films perhaps focusing on the US- 
Canadian exchange program—if I can use 
that phrase. The data will be available; it 
is just a matter of finding the appropriate 
resources to put it together in these types 
of presentations. 


Mr. Gaunt: So this would be available to 
EPA and to any of those organizations? 


Dr. Lyons: That is correct. 


Ms. Gigantes: I found this film fascinating 
and I wonder if I could ask you, Dr. Lyons, 
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to tell us a little about ozone because you 
mentioned it several times and it is some- 
thing that we have not discussed very much 
in this jurisdiction. What is the effect of 
ozone on soybeans? Is it direct or is it 
simply as a solar inhibitor? 

Dr. Lyons: There are people who could 
answer that question far better than I but 
perhaps I can paraphrase correctly some of 
the work that has been done by several 
groups, particularly by Professor Krupa at the 
University of Minnesota. He has done a fair 
amount of work in Minnesota to study the 
effect of various pollutants on typical soybean 
varieties that are grown in that area. 

Ozone is an extremely volatile form of oxy- 
gen. It affects the human respiratory system 
in some cases. People are sensitized to it. In 
Chicago—and I also believe here—there are 
ozone advisories, or some such term, which 
request people who have sensitive respiratory 
systems not to exercise, particularly during 
the day. 

The effects on crops are less well known 
even than the effects on human beings but 
the preliminary evidence suggests that the 
ozone attacks the leaf structure of the plant 
in such a way that it reduces the amount of 
chlorophyll, therefore reduces the rate of 
photosynthesis, therefore reduces the overall 
yield of the plant. This is how it has been 
explained to me. The preliminary suggestions 
are that under certain conditions we could 
be seeing yield loss of five per cent, 10 per 
cent or 15 per cent. 

There are better documented cases here 
in Ontario of the impact of ozone on tobacco, 
which is an even more sensitive crop. I know 
that throughout the midwest, growing spinach 
becomes increasingly difficult. That is prob- 
ably the most sensitive of all crops. I have 
not been able to grow spinach for six years 
now. My little garden doesn’t really make 
much difference but it gives you some idea 
of how important this chemical may be and 
how little we understand some of its impact 
on plant life and perhaps even on human life. 
It does occur under the same circumstances 
which produce these types of episodes. It’s 
invisible. You cannot see it but when you 
have sulphates you usually have ozone. 


Ms. Gigantes: Does the ozone level ac- 
cumulate over time? 


Dr. Lyons: That is a much better question 
than you might even suspect. Ozone reaches 
a peak level and it is always decaying. It is 
just a matter of how much is being input 
through these chemical transformations. 

Ten years ago if I had said that ozone can 
travel even overnight, the prevailing hypo- 
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thesis was that the sun goes down and the 
ozone disappears. That turned out to be quite 
false. Ozone can travel several hundred miles 
—500, 600, 700 miles—overnight under proper 
conditions. In Milwaukee we routinely meas-| 
ured ozone levels that were just above 
ground, going by what we call “low level 
jet stream” at 30 or 40 miles an hour, 300 
or 400 feet above the ground. I am sure’ 
these types of conditions transport significant, 
amounts of ozone into Ontario. I could not 
give a number; I do not know if anyone can 
for the moment but a significant fraction of 
what you receive here comes from the United) 
States under certain circumstances, that frac- 
tion being hard to pin down at the moment 
but more than 10 per cent and less than 90. 
per cent. | 

: 








But it is one of several secondary pollutants 
that are produced with time. No one emits 
ozone from a smokestack and there is very little 
actual sulphate aerosol emitted from the 
stack. It takes several days of cooking—that' 
is the best word I can use—in the sunshine, 
particularly in warm, humid air masses for) 
these transformations to occur. Therefore, the) 
impact of a source here may be distributed’ 
over a wide area, many hundreds if not thou-: 
sands of kilometres away. . 

All the same that is the impact. You have 
this source producing this impact and this 
source producing this impact, and they all 
make their incremental additions hundreds 
and thousands of kilometres away. The con- 
trol of ozone is probably the really classic 
problem, In the United States the prevailing 
notion would be that if the region emits the’ 
primary chemicals of hydrocarbons and oxides: 
of nitrogen and has an ozone violation, you’ 
simply control those chemicals in that air 
quality control region, which is only several 
counties. Well, it does not work. i 

It does not work at all because a good deal 
of what people breathe as ozone in the after-_ 
noon was emitted many tens of miles down-. 
wind that morning, plus the contributions 
from rush hour of some city a couple of hun- 
dred kilometres away from the night before, 
plus a smaller contribution from rush hour 
the morning before that from another city 
maybe 1,000 kilometres away. | 

There is a real irony with ozone in that if 
you were to reduce the amount of locomotive 
exhaust in a city that was undergoing an 
ozone episode you would probably actually 
increase the ozone levels because fresh auto- 
mobile exhaust actually gobbles up the ozone 
initially, then it reforms at even higher levels 
farther downwind. 

Ms. Gigantes: And it can last over a Sig- 
nificant period of time. 











| 


| 
| Dr. Lyons: Three or four days as a half 


‘life seems to be what people are finding 
‘under optimum conditions, 


Ms. Gigantes: Can I ask you about the 
methodology you have been using? Does this 
_ methodology promise us a way of getting out 
|of the business of doing spot readings on 
ae rain in this test site and that test 
| site? 


8:50 p.m. 
| Dr. Lyons: I don’t think you would ever 
jwant to get out of that. I think it gives a 
) framework for understanding the measure- 
,ments you have. 

| All too often one group makes a measure- 
ment here, a university gets a little funding 
) to make a measurement here, then a lab 
|makes a few measurements here, and they all 
| have their own little piles of measurements 





t 








and they are looking at them and trying to 
understand what they are. Chemically they 
lmay understand them very well: They have 
180 much of this and so much of that. But 
ijthen the hard questions come: Where did it 
‘come from? How did it get there? Not to 
mention, what is it doing once it is there? 
_That’s a whole other area. 

, This type of technology gives a framework 
ee understanding the entire air mass: where 
‘pollutants come from, where they go. I have 
a measurement of acid rain at this point. 
\How does it relate to the entire continental 
iscale air flow over the last few days? This is 
jwhat we are suggesting, not necessarily to 
replace in situ measurements, but as a way 
of making sense out of these hundreds of 
apparently disparate data sets. 

| Ms. Gigantes: How much promise is there 
for using this kind of methodology actually 
to analyse the content of these great flows 
‘of pollutants? 

| Dr. Lyons: Directly measuring the con- 
stituents with the current technology is a 
dificult matter. Much of what we are doing 
right now is ‘by inference. 

| We hope that this summer we will begin 
to see some patterns: When we have this 
level of thickness or brightness, so to speak, 
on the image, it corresponds to approximately 
this concentration of this class of chemicals 
we have dubbed sulphates. We cannot get 
much more into the chemical constituents 
with this type of technology; however, we 
hope, as work continues along this line and 
as people begin to think more in these terms, 
his will spur the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and other participating 
organizations to develop other remote sensing 
ools which can be flown on spacecraft and 
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which can measure specific constituents. 
Probably the most promising right now is 
measuring ozone from spacecraft. 

I think there has to be not only tech- 
nological development but also support from 
the public to get this done, to make sure the 
work continues. 


Ms. Gigantes: The last question I have 
relates to cost. I know it is difficult to put 
a cost on the things you would like to see 
done. How much will the work you speak of 
being done in 1980 cost? 


Dr. Lyons: We are just one small com- 
ponent of a much larger project. A number 
of programs are being lumped into one, It 
is now called PEPE-NEROS. It is sort of an 
alphabet soup of acronyms, but PEPE is 
Persistent Elevated Pollution Episodes and 
NEROS is the Northeast Regiona] Oxidant 
Study. The cost of these two programs plus 
several of the smaller ones—again, I am not 
privy to the Environmental Protection 
Agency's budgetary figures, but I understand 
it is in the $3 million to $4 million range 
for this summer’s experiments. Then there 
will be follow-up programs. It is of that 
order. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Dr. Lyons, first of all, I 
would like to emphasize my support for the 
concern about acid rain pollution and related 
problems, but I am a little concerned about 
some of the problems we perceive and I 
wonder if we are not being a little presump- 
tuous. I am not sure how to say it without 
appearing as though I 'am not concerned with 
the problem, but are we seeing something 
that doesn’t exist? 

Our crop yields have been better during 
the last 20 years than they have ever been. 
People are living longer. One of the prob- 
lems we in Ontario are facing is how to 
take care of our senior citizens. 

This problem with acid rain and ozone, 
particularly as it relates to the Ohio valley 
and Pittsburgh, goes back to the turn of the 
century. People have lived with it for 60, 
70 or 80 years. What is happening now that 
is any different from 50 years ago, except 
that now we are aware of something? We 
accepted it then, maybe because we didn't 
know anything different. 

Dr. Lyons: I would like to dispute the 
contention that things really are the same 
as they were 60 years ago. Some attempts at 
controlling pollution create other problems. 
This is the classic dilemma of science and it 
will never end, at least not in our lifetime. 
We just don’t understand everything. If we 
did, we would be perfect and life wouldn't 
be fun any more, I suppose. 
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There have been several developments in 
air quality control over the last several dec- 
ades. One has been the elimination of very 
obvious sources of smoke and soot in cities. 
If you go back and look at the data for the 
last 30 years, yes, the air in cities has be- 
come cleaner in terms of particulates. Pitts- 
burg is much cleaner today than it was. You 
can actually see New York when you land 
at La Guardia now. 

However, it is very interesting, if you look 
at patterns of regional visibilities over east- 
ern North America, starting about 1950, that 
there has been a steady, progressive decline 
in visibility, not just at city airports but 
everywhere, in totally rural areas; whereas, 
in the early 1950s, you almost always had 
an average visibility during the summertime 
of 15 miles or better. It was very clean air; 
a blue sky, a beautiful day. Now that is 
rarely found in the eastern United States. 
The average has dropped, not only in large 
areas of the United States, but also in por- 
tions of eastern Canada, to below seven 
miles. This has occurred in the last 10 to 
20 years. 

Ms. Gigantes: Our childhood recollections 
of glorious days are true. 

Dr. Lyons: Perhaps in that respect, yes. 

The reason appears to be that in attempt- 
ing to control sulphur dioxide emissions at 
their immediate source—in other words, at 
that particular coke oven or what have yvou— 
we have used various strategies, one of which 
has been, for a long time, the tall stack 
strategy. If you put it up higher, it is not 
going to affect you down on the ground. But 
that allows the pollutant to travel very long 
distances. It is no longer sulphur dioxide but 
other things. 


Mr. J. Johnson: We have heard that. 


Dr. Lyons: Yes, I am sure, but we can see 
the effect. It is not the same type of prob- 
lem. We don’t know. Maybe these are not 
really as serious as some people say they 
are, but maybe they are. 

Tt is one of those things where I personally 
would like to see that we get the final 
answers rather than be, in some cases, in 
limbo a bit as to what these long-range im- 
pacts are, particularly in soil and forest pro- 
duction. That bothers me. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I don’t think there is any 
question about acid rain affecting the quality 
of the lakes. It destroys fish populations, for 
one thing. That is something we have seen. 

Would you mind if I ask you, as an Ameri- 
can, a couple of political questions? 


Dr. Lyons: As a scientist, I will probably’ 
not be able to give you an answer. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Well, it does have some- 
thing to do with the elections. President 
Carter has made a commitment to the 
American people to build, I think it is, a 
little over 100 coal-fired generating stations, 
and I believe Reagan thas taken the atomic’ 
approach. Is this correct? 

Dr. Lyons: I have not heard Reagan’s| 
position on that, but certainly the idea that! 
the Carter administration is committed to! 





coal seems very widespread. | 
Mr. Haggerty: He’s going in both direc-' 
tions. | 


Mr. J. Johnson: Let’s go back to the cout 
fired generating station. What will this do to’ 
the problem we have today? 
Dr. Lyons: That is the correct question. 
Mr. J. Johnson: It will add to it? 
Dr. Lyons: Yes. : 
Getting back to what you were asking, a 
there real effects? Are they second-order: 
effects, which are going to have a limited 
impact on a small number of people? Are 
they widespread? Are they going to affect’ 


| 
{ 


only a small number of people but in a very 
serious way? There are just too many ques-. 
tions outstanding, I think, to which energy’ 
policy makers in the United States and every- 
where, really don’t have complete answers.’ 
There is always that fear: Is there another’ 
“acid rain’ out there? In solving one prob-' 
lem, we have apparently created this one, 
and now, in trying to solve this problem, are’ 
we going to create another one? 

The lack of knowledge, research, basic’ 
science, does tend to come back and haul 
us. It may sound like the old scientist’s plea’ 
for more basic research, but I think we can’ 
say that the lack of basic research in certain 
areas has had some very profound, practical, 
day-to-day implications. | 

Mr. J. Johnson: There is quite a lobby in 
the United States against nuclear power. Is! 
there no group speaking against coal-generat- 
ing practices? | 

Dr. Lyons: Yes, there is. It is not as well 
organized, perhaps, but I think in the last 
six to nine months there has been a tremen- 
dous enlightenment of the American public 
about the acid rain problem. A year ago they 
had not heard of it. Today it is something 
being mentioned in popular press articles, on 
the entire front page of the Boston Globe. I 
have been contacted by numerous television 
stations that want to use portions of the film 
in their specials on acid rain. | 
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Of course, there was a conference held 
here in Toronto in November, and an awful 
lot of the overflow crowd came from the 
United States. As a matter of fact, on the 
CBS Evening News, Walter Cronkite even 
a some of our film to talk about the acid 
rain problem. So it is something of which I 
‘think the American public, as opposed to the 
,policy makers, is now aware. I think that 
awareness will feed back to the policy 
makers, and there will be an even higher 
level of concern than there has been for, say, 
the past year or two. 


| Mr. J. Johnson: This seems to be one of 
the problems with environment, that is, that 
‘there are always two sides to the story. I 
‘understand that Montana and some of the 
festern states have hard coal which would 
be preferable, and because of the opposition 
to strip mining they cannot make use of it. 
Yet they use Virginia coal and they use the 
Ieoft coal of the eastern states. Again, it is a 
matter on the one hand of being opposed to 
strip mining, which I assume has to be a 
position taken by people, and on the other 
wit of having the problem of the soft coal. 


i 


























Is it simply a matter of weighing each and 
trying to decide which is the lesser of the 
evils, or is it a matter of which has the 
stronger lobby? 

Dr. Lyons: That is a politicall question to 
which I am not even sure I know the an- 
swer, nor would I venture to guess it. I agree 
with what you say, in the sense that there is 
a0 such thing as a one-sided, simple en- 
vironmental issue. The only way you can 
nake the best choice out of several difficult 
dptions iis to be best informed. 

|'One of the reasons this movie was pro- 
luced was to serve as a vehicle not only for 
oxplaining the matter to other scientists who 
vad not been involved in this area, but for 
meating a link or a bridge for policy makers, 
he people who really have to make the final 
ottom-line decision. This is what we know 
oday, and this is the best information we 
wave. Of course there are many other 
ources of information; this is just one of 
hem. The final decision, I guess, is a poli- 
ico-economic one, but it should at least be 
vased on the best knowledge the scientists 
an provide at that time. 

Mr. J. Johnson: I would assume that you 
vould concur with the proposal that the only 
vay really to solve the problem is through 
Ye joint effort of the two countries, the 
nited States and Canada, and of the 
‘ates and provinces affected. 
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Dr. Lyons: It appears to me that the 
United States and Canada have a much 
better ability to get along than do Ohio and 
the rest of the 49 states. It has been said. 

‘We have a very similar problem, com- 
pounded just by the sheer number of states 
with which we are dealing. Certainly the 
ozone problem, the sulphate problem, the 
acid rain problem, the visibility reduction 
problem—certainly in the US visibility is the 
thing they are worried about—these are all 
part of the same chemical complex. 

There is just no way, as I see it, based on 
what we see on satellite pictures and on 
modelling results, that any particular juris- 
diction can look just at its own source and 
say, “I am (going to look at this source and 
worry about what it appears to do to me.” 
While you are staring at it you are being 
impacted from all directions. We have to be 
much more altruistic, and say, “I have to 
control a given source here,’ or “I have to 
do special maintenance programs on auto- 
mobiles in one city,” even though it will not 
have an immediate demonstrable impact on 
levels of air. If everybody else does the 
same thing, then Jevels all over begin to fall. 
That is perhaps a simplistic way of looking 
at it, but I think it is probably a good way. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Chairman, there is 
one point on which, if I could, I would just 
follow up. I think it was an interesting point 
of view. We have been worried about the fact 
that it is hard to negotiate with another area 
—and I iam not talking about US-Canada but 
just about another area, period—when they 
are not recipients. But you make a case that 
they may not be recipients of acid rain, but 
they are recipients of other problems. So we 
are all recipients—did I hear you correctlyP— 
not necessarily of acid rain specifically, but 
when the whole bundle is put together, we 
all become recipients. I hope that is what 
you said, and I do not want to lead you to 
say “Yes,” but I hope that is what you said 
because then I think it gives all of us a lever 
that I had not previously seen. If we are all 
recipients, then we all have a need to do 
something about it. 


Dr. Lyons: To paraphrase: Sooner or later 
everybody—at least in the eastern North 
American airshed, which I have determined 
to be 110 degrees longitude eastward—will 
breathe everybody else’s air, at one time or 
another. We have seen the pollution from 
Ohio go to Florida; we have seen stuff from 
Louisiana come all the way up into Ontario. 
It goes in all different directions in any 
given episode. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: But there is more than 
acid rain. You were talking about visibility, 
and what was the other thing? 

Dr. Lyons: They are all different sides of 
the same coin. The sulphate aerosol, which 
is often rich in sulphuric acid, when injected 
into a cloud produces a good deal of what 
we call the acid rain effect. Those aerosols, 
those little fine particles, are tremendously 
powerful as light scatterers. They produce 
this haze, this low visibility, which is of ex- 
treme concern to a number of people who 
have just bought homes with a view and can 
no longer see it. The solar effect is an obvious 
one. They are all] linked. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Thanks. I did not want 
to interrupt. 


Ms. Bryden: Dr. Lyon’s last conclusion, 
made when he was speaking to the member 
for Wellington-Dufferin-Peel, was that we all 
have to deal with all of the problems in our 
area by making a combined effort to solve 
this problem. Does he know whether En- 
vironment Canada has been doing any of this 
sort of smog blob research to measure the 
smog blobs in Canada and their patterns, 
that is, the way they are spreading? Some 
of his maps showed a little bit of Canada, 
but has he been in contact with Environ- 
ment Canada? They have their own satellites, 
of course; they have their own observations. 
Have they been doing this kind of research 
that he has been doing? 

Dr. Lyons: There has been a considerable 
amount of work done on using the high- 
resolution, Landsat data; but that covers a 
small area and can be used in different ways. 
As part of our upcoming summer program, 
we are making a definite effort to talk to the 
individual investigators in the various organ- 
izations, including Ontario Hydro and those 
at the federal and provincial levels, to try 
to facilitate as great an exchange of informa- 
tion as possible. We do not have that much 
money for it, but we feel it is very important 
that people on both sides of the border talk 
to one another and share information, so we 
are making the maximum effort in this regard. 

Ms. Bryden: Do you know whether En- 
vironment Canada has done any of this kind 
of analysis of the satellite— 

Dr. Lyons: With satellite energy? Not that 
I am aware. I am not aware that it has been 
done here, If it has, it has not reached my 
desk yet. 


Ms. Bryden: So perhaps that is an area in 
which we will have to prod them, because 
I think the results of your research do give 
us a very good impression of the extent of 


the transport of these pollutants and of how 
far they can go. Can you also measure whai 
is in the haze very accurately, or even ai 
all? I gather you know there is a certair 
amount of sulphur dioxide and a certair! 
amount of nitrogen oxides in it; but how 
do you know that? | 

Dr. Lyons: Only by inference, at this poll 
We have learned that certain patterns i 
associated with these episodes, and that the 
brighter or the hazier it appears, the lowe 
the visibilities are and the greater the various 
sulphate chemical levels are. It is not a 
direct quantitative measurement; but wher 
we combine them with those measurements 
made on the ground from the various s‘tes 
which have been set up, then we are able 
to draw the line, so to speak, from all ow 
isolated data measuring points, to fill in the 
blanks, and to see that things extend out 
over water much farther. It is a tool which 
is additional to the various point measure- 
ments which are being made, and that is ir 
a sense the context in which we offer it. 
It is also offered as a way perhaps to forecast, 
for the short run, where these will move 
over the next 24 to 48 hours. We will alsc 
be doing that this summer. 


Ms. Bryden: It does not necessarily tell 
you the source of the pollutants. The ground 
measurements may tell you what is coming 
down, but they do not tell where it came 
from. | 

Dr. Lyons: This technique does not tell 
you the specifics, such as “the stack” or even 
“that cluster of counties.” It does give you a 
much better idea, though, where this blob 
impacts once it is formed. That in itself is 
very valuable information. | 

Ms. Bryden: Do you have any concern 
that within the blob or within the haze there 
can be synergistic effects, that is, the reac- 
tion of one chemical and another, or the 
effects of additives to different chemicals? 
Is there any study of that? | 

Dr. Lyons: I am sure there is. I am not 
intimate with a lot of the ongoing research 
in the area of effects. But experience shows 
that when you get two chemicals together 
there is always some synergistic effect on 
some receptor. I think there should be more 
research done in the area of potential syner- 
gistic impacts between acidic aerosols, sul 
phate aerosols and oxidants. It has been 
studied to a certain extent, and I am suré 
more work could be useful. 

Ms. Bryden: That is another area for re 
search. I notice in your paper you mention 
that the Clean Air Act amendments in 1977 
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‘required states to account for the trans- 
boundary transport of air pollutants and part 
‘of your model or your methodology was de- 
‘veloped, I presume, to enable the states to 
fulfil this obligation. Are most of the states 
‘now undertaking a program to carry out that 


obligation that was put on them? 


9:10 p.m. 

| Dr. Lyons: I think they are still looking 
‘for a way. As of now, the best approach has 
e coming from the federal level, and that 
| 


is to use some of the models that have been 
developed in Europe. The Eurmap model, for 
instance, which was developed by the Or- 
‘ganization for Economic Co-operation and 
Development and used quite successfully 
‘throughout Europe, is now being run to give 
‘some estimation of how much various clusters 
‘of states are transporting between one an- 
‘other. There are a number of models under 
‘development. Part of this summer’s experi- 
‘ment is to gain the basic meteorological and 
‘background information to run these various 
long-range transport models to begin to pin 
‘down some of the numbers. It’s ongoing. It 
‘is not done yet. 

Ms. Bryden: A state trying to fulfil that ob- 
ligation would probably have to hire a con- 
‘sultant or an agency such as yours to per- 
‘form this function for it? 

_ Dr. Lyons: Generally, yes. With several ex- 
‘ceptions, the states would not have that de- 
‘gree of sophistication or resources within 



























minister, supposing that was considered a 
responsibility of the province of Ontario to 
account for the transboundary transport of 
‘the air pollutants coming out of Ontario; in 
other words, where is it going and how 
much of it is going to Quebec and how much 
of it is going across the border; would you 
have the facilities or be able to acquire the 
facilities to make those measurements or are 
you already making arrangements? 


Mr. Drowley: Mr. Chairman, to answer that 
question, yes, we have in-house capability on 
hat model development. As a matter of in- 
terest, we are in a joint program which is 
upcoming with the Environmental Protection 
Agency on the same sort of modelling to 
which the doctor is referring. It will take 
lace this summer. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Drowley, you might 
add a little more. I think it’s important and 
valuable to outline a little bit more our in- 
volvement with the United States authorities. 
You have been there several times. 


Mr. Drowley: Let me go back, if I could, 
and paint the US-Canada scene and our in- 
volvement in that and our involvement with 
it directly. As you are aware, there is a com- 
mittee of ministers on the long-range trans- 
port of air pollution problems. Under that 
committee of ministers is a management 
board which is charged with steering the re- 
search work, both on the scientific side and 
on the abatement side of the program. Our 
time frame for some of the research work 
and technology is within the order of 12 
months, and others are ongoing. From that, 
we do have direct contact with EPA through 
the Canada-US mechanisms. However, we do 
deal directly with EPA. Our staff have been 
down to discuss both the scientific side and 
the modelling side as I indicated, and also 
to discuss their types of control programs and 
the way they are looking at it. I would say 
that as far as we are concerned here, we are 
pretty well directly involved with what’s 
going on in the US. 

As the doctor has indicated, their program 
is quite large and it’s very difficult to get a 
handle on it. This year, as I understand it, 
EPA has been given complete charge of their 
research program and has actually taken over 
parts of the program which the Department 
of Energy had before. 

Am I correct on that, doctor? 

Dr. Lyons: That’s my understanding. 

Mr. Drowley: Thank you. 

Ms. Gigantes: Where would we find the 
accounts in the ministry estimates that relate 
to Ontario’s participation with EPA in the 
study? 

Ms. Bryden: How much is being spent this 
year by Ontario on this measurement of long- 
range transport? 

Mr. Drowley: Our total program as far as 
our ministry is concerned on the scientific 
side of the problem is approximately $3.5 
million. | 

Ms. Bryden: What vote does that come 
under? 

Mr. Drowley: It comes under the vote we 
are discussing. 

Ms. Bryden: Is that 2102? 

Mr. Drowley: Yes. 

Ms.. Bryden: Air resources. 

Mr. Drowley: I should clarify that, Ms. 
Bryden. It’s split among air resources, water 
resources and laboratory. It’s lumped into one 
program for the purposes of acid rain or 
long-range transport. 

Ms. Gigantes: Does the $3.5 million relate 
to this continental participation of Ontario? 
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Mr. Drowley: No. It’s our total program on 
acidic precipitation and parts of it relate 
directly with EPA. We provide them with 
information and they will provide us with 
information, exchange of information. 

Ms. Gigantes: What kind of information 
do we provide to EPA? 


Mr. Drowley: I don’t think our modelling 
chap is here but I think Mr. Shenfeld could 
possibly answer that more directly than I 
could for you. 


Ms. Gigantes: How much money do we 
spend on that particular combined effort? 


Mr. Drowley: Pardon me. This is an effort 
we have just negotiated with them and I 
don’t have a dollar figure at my fingertips, 
but I could get it for you. 


Ms. Gigantes: Do you have a rough 
estimate? 


Mr. Drowley: I am sorry, we don’t have a 
dollar estimate right now. We are going to 
provide them ik specific information to put 
into their models and in return they will 
extend their models to cover Canada. 


Ms. Bryden: Is it provided for in current 
estimates or will it have to be a supple- 
mentary estimate? 


Mr. Drowley: No, it won't be a supple- 
mentary. 

Ms. Bryden: It’s under air and water and 
laboratory. 


Mr. Drowley: It’s scattered all through. 
As a matter of fact, it’s under my office which 
is the administration side of this vote and I 
think it shows $3.467 million for the acid 
rain program. 

Ms. Bryden: Perhaps you could for the 
next session provide us with a breakdown of 
that so we have some idea. I think Dr. 
Lyons’ presentation and comments have cer- 
tainly indicated that we may be doing too 
little because we are not going to be able to 
get a handle on the program until we answer 
a lot of these questions about what’s in those 
smog blobs and where the sources are. I 
wonder whether, for a further sitting of this 
committee, you could provide us with a 
breakdown of that $3,467,000— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We can do that for sure. 

Ms. Bryden: —on the acid rain program. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would also point out 
that some of this is directly related to the 
activity of the individual members of staff 
and the total package lis really very difficult 
to put together because how do we decide 
when their salary directly relates to acid rain 
as compared to other things that they are 
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also doing? To give a total and accurate pic- 
ture becomes a little difficult. We can give 
you the specific contracts or something of 
that nature very easily, but the whole thi 
becomes very difficult. For instance, would 
you say that all of Dr. Tom Brydges’ salary. 
should be accounted or not accounted for 
under this particular activity? | 

Ms. Bryden: It depends what percentage of 
his time he spends on acid rain. | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: He spends most, if not 
all, of his time on acid rain research and yet) 
it’s not in this vote at all. It’s not in that) 


| 


$3.5 million. My point is that we could pad 
the account tremendously if we said these 
salaries were on acid rain and it would give 
an astronomical figure, but then, in fairness,| 
we would have to take the same amount 
away from another program. We are not try 
ing to pad the account by those kinds of 
numerical gyrations; we are simply saying 
there is $3.5 million that we can account for) 
quickly and easily. There’s more than that by, 
a considerable amount but I don’t think that’s | 
what we are trying to make it look like. 
9:20 p.m. : 
Mr. Wildman: The equivalent of the loop- 
ing plume in financing. 
Ms. Bryden: They did a public opin 
poll in which 59 per cent said they thought 
the provincial government should be doing, 
more on the question of acid rain. Perhaps 
we should have some sort of an accounting) 
of what is being done in that field alone, 4 
possible. I know you have to make estimates, | 
and I agree we do not want figures padded, 
but we do want to know how much is being ' 
devoted to this very serious problem. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am not surprised at. 
that result. I suspect you could find 59 per 
cent or more. We can give you some rough 
parameters. I do not think we can beim 
to tell, not because we won’t, but simply 
because it becomes a matter of judgement, 
how much one person is doing on that par- | 
ticular problem as compared to other ee 
ties that he or she might also be doing. It 
is very difficult to arrive at a final figure. 
Ms. Bryden: If you show us the basis for 
your estimates— 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would be glad to do 
that. 
Ms. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Ms. Gigantes: Could I ask a supplemen- 
tary, Mr. Chairman, on the inputs to the 
continental work that is being done? Are 
most of those inputs coming from the minis- 
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try related to the acid rain material produced 
_ in the latest Shenfeld reports? 


| 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am sorry, I do not— 


Ms. Bryden: You mean those three reports 
| that came out on Inco last week? 
| Ms. Gigantes: Is that most of what we are 
offering? 

Mr. Drowley: No. This is additional infor- 
- mation they have asked for to plug into their 
model, which takes in—I am not that famil- 
iar with all the details—specific conditions 
- which exist in Ontario that they do not have 
/ access to. Without that information they 
' have difficulty. Possibly Mr. Shenfeld can 
| answer you in more detail. 
Mr. Shenfeld: We have an emission in- 
| ventory program and, of course, we give 
' the emission inventory for all Ontario to the 
federal government and to the US Environ- 
| 
i 





' mental Protection Agency. It is part of our 
| program, It started well before the acid rain 
problem grew, but it is one of the inputs to 
_ the model for ozone production, as well as 
| for sulphates. The model we are working on 
with US scientists is for the long-range 
_ transport of both ozone and sulphates and 
, acid rain. It all comes out into one program. 
_ Ms. Gigantes: So these are emission esti- 
, mates as opposed to the collection of data 
, on precipitation? 
Mr. Shenfeld: The air quality data and! the 
) precipitation data we will be collecting will 
| be used for verification of the model results 
| in this part of Ontario. 
_ Ms. Gigantes: For example, would the 
_ ozone emission levels— 
' Mr. Shenfeld: There are no ozone emis- 
_ sions. The emissions are nitrogen oxides and 
hydrocarbons. Ozone is a result of the reac- 
tion of the emissions. 
_ Ms. Gigantes: You are providing informa- 
_ tion on the findings on ozone results? 
Mr. Shenfeld: Right. We have a vast net- 
_ work of air quality stations measuring ozone. 
Ms. Gigantes: Thank you. 

Mr. Riddell: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to return to ozone for a minute so that I 
may better understand its formation and its 
effect on vegetation and perhaps animal life, 
including home sapiens. As I understand it, 
this ‘highly volatile form of oxygen is formed 
by a mixture of man-made pollutants or hy- 
drocarbons and sulphur dioxides—pardon? 

Mr. Shenfeld: Nitrogen oxides. 

Mr. Riddell: Nitrogen oxides, right. 
| Mr. Shenfeld: Nitrogen oxides and hydro- 
/ carbons, mostly emitted by the automobile, 
Hasa matter of fact. 


} 
| 
| 








Mr. Riddell: All right. Now you indicated, 
at least as I understood you, that it directly 
affected the chlorophyll content of the leaf 
which, of course, interfered with photosyn- 
thesis. My understanding, and I certainly 
disagree with my good friend the member 
for Wellington-Dufferin-Peel, is that there 
has been no obvious effect of these pollutants. 
We do know the white bean crop in Essex 
and Kent counties has been chased out to 
points farther north because of, I understand, 
the pollutants coming from Detroit and other 
areas, 


Mr. Shenfeld: Not necessarily Detroit, All 
pollutants coming from the Ohio valley. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Could I ask Dr. Sam 
Linzon to come forward because I think we 
are getting closer now to his area of exper- 
tise? I would like him to hear your questions 
so he could respond to them. 

Mr. Riddell: My understanding is that it 
was not so much the direct effect of this 
highly volatile form of oxygen on the chloro- 
phyll, but the fact that there was an ozone 
layer that allowed certain rays of the sun to 
penetrate, which otherwise would not have 
been able to. Is that not right? 

Mr. Shenfeld: Dr. Linzon will answer that. 


Mr. Riddell: It has nothing to do with the 
penetration of certain rays of the sun which 
are affected by this ozone layer? Is it the 
oxygen that is— 

Dr. Linzon: The ozone. 


Mr. Riddell: Yes, okay. Is it the ozone 
that is directly affecting the leaf? 

Dr. Linzon: Yes. I am Dr. Linzon of the 
air resources branch. Dr. Lyons mentioned 
ozone as a secondary pollutant. It is also 
described here as a result of photochemical 
reactions of primary pollutants producing a 
secondary pollutant. It is the ozone that di- 
rectly affects plant life. 

Mr. Riddell: So the condition we know 
as bronzing in beans—we are going to have 
to go back to university, Jim—I am sure we 
were taught at that time it was the ozone 
layer that allowed certain rays of the sun 
to penetrate and they affected the leaf, rather 
than the direct effect of ozone on the leaf. 

Dr. Linzon: You have two situations here. 
There is an ozone layer surrounding the 
earth. 

Mr. Riddell: Okay. Now what is that? Is 
that the same as this ozone we are talking 
about? 

Dr. Linzon: It could contribute partially to 
the ozone through convection currents, but 
the bulk of the ozone surrounding the lower 
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layers of the earth is anthropogenic. Its man- 
made source is automobiles, power plants, 
emissions of nitrogen oxides and hydrocar- 
bons, which in the presence of sunlight form 
ozone, They also form other photochemical 
oxidants, peroxyacetyl nitrate. They are other 
oxidants, but ozone is a prime concern with 
respect to vegetation. 

Mr. Riddell: How long have we known 
about this? How long have we known about 
air pollutants and the fact they do have some 
effect on vegetation and crop production? 

Dr. Linzon: With respect to ozoneP Ozone 
was first found to be the cause of damage 
in Los Angeles in the 1940s. There were cer- 
tain effects on vegetables and other crops 
in the Los Angeles area. The work of a 
scientist down there determined that the 
secondary pollutant, ozone, was the cause 
of vegetation damage. 

This was followed by findings in the 1950s 
in Beltsville, Maryland, that tobacco crops 
were suffering as a result of ozone. Then it 
was found in southern Ontario in tobacco 
crops that what they used to call weather 
fleck is actually caused by ozone. In the 
1960s it was determined that ozone was caus- 
ing damage to white beans and a number 
of vegetable crops, such as tomatoes, pota- 
toes, onions and spinach. We are primarily 
concerned about tobacco and white beans in 
southern Ontario. 

Mr. Riddell: You are suggesting there has 
been considerable research done since 1940 
on the effect of pollutants, such as ozone, 
on crops? 

Dr. Linzon: In the 1940s, yes. 

Mr. Riddell: Why is it we cannot seem to 
get any of the results of this research? I am 
interested in knowing what acid rain is doing 
to the crops and what ozone is doing to the 
crops. I have been of the belief from my 
questioning that very little research has been 
done. Why has so little research been done 
on the effects of acid rain? If there has been 
research, where can I get the results? I want 
to know if my yields of com are going to 
decrease year after year. I also grow white 
beans, and I want to know if that crop is 
going to decrease year after year. I want to 
know where we are heading with all this. 


Dr. Linzon: We have all this information. 
A lot of research has been done on the effects 
of ozone on plant life in the United States 
and in Canada. In fact, the Ministry of the 
Environment has been doing surveys of 
oxidant damage in southern Ontario for the 
last 10 years in relation to white beans. 
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Research has been done by the University 
of Guelph, which has Ontario ministry funds 
to do this research studying the effects of 
ozone. We know the incidence and occur-) 
rence of damage in various counties from 
year to year. The question as to why—I am 
not sure what you are leading to—is a very, 
difficult problem because there is no station-, 
ary source. It is mainly automobiles, a mo-} 
bile source. Until we can contro] all the 
nitrogen oxides emitted from automobiles, 
and hydrocarbon sources, we are going to. 
have an ozone problem. / 
9:30 p.m. 

Mr. Riddell: Do we know that crops other’ 
than beans and tobacco are affected to any, 
significant degree by these pollutants—ozone, | 
acid rainP | 

Dr. Linzon: You are bringing in acid rain 
and there is a lot less known about acid 
rain. They are two different pollutants. There 
is a lot more known about the effects of; 
ozone, as Dr. Lyons mentioned. There has’ 
been work done in Minnesota, in southem 
Ontario and there is a lot known about the! 
effects of ozone. But at the present time the’ 





state of knowledge of acid rain is not as 
good. 

Mr. Riddell: If there is not a great deal of 
public interest at the present time in the 
tremendous damage we are doing to our) 
environment, I suppose it might indicate the) 
day may well come when we are not able 
to produce the food. Then there would be! 
considerable interest. Maybe people would) 
be knocking on the minister’s door and} 
saying, “We have had enough of this emis-. 
sion from Inco. We have to get them down! 
right away.” | 

Until we get that public outcry, neither! 
the minister nor anybody else is going to’ 
do too damned much. If I could go to the) 
public and say our crops are really being’ 
affected by the stuff that we are spewing) 
into the air, to the point where we may be! 
wondering where the next loaf of bread is: 
coming from, then we may get pretty serious! 
about doing something about the environ-| 
ment. | 
Mr. Shenfield: The problem is that we are 
emitting it by automobile emissions. It is not 
the industrial emissions we are talking about 
that are causing the ozone. 

Mr. Riddell: Maybe it is time we did get | 
serious about going to the burning of alcohol, 
which is pretty well a complete combustion. 
Maybe it is long overdue. 

Okay, I won’t get exercised any more, Mr. : 
Chairman. 


} 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, could we 
ask a couple of supplementaries on that? 
What is the effect on spring grain and has 
there been any research done on that? The 
production of spring grain in our area of 
Haldimand-Norfolk has deterioriated much 
in the last 15 to 20 years. Rust seems to 
attack it and the production is not as abun- 
dant as it was 20 years ago. It does not 
seem to affect the corn that much but spring 
grain it has. Have there been any studies on 
that? 

Dr. Linzon: There has not been as much 
work done on the grain crops. They are not 
as sensitive as these other crops I mentioned. 
' We do have studies that have been done, 
_ both through the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment and through the University of Guelph 
_ through funding from the ministry, on white 
_ beans, potatoes, cucumbers, onions and other 
: major vegetable crops in Ontario. However, 
: there has been very little work done on 
| spring grain. I think the problem you men- 





| 


| tioned is unrelated to ozone. 


» Mr. G. IL. Miller: What about the weevil 
) in the alfalfa? Is that something that has 
- come about again in the last 15 or 20 years? 


| Dr. Linzon: Again, it is unrelated to ozone. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why don’t you ask about 
\ blue mould while you are at it? 


__ Mr. G. I. Miller: We understand where 
' blue mould came from. But we have not been 
able to reap a crop of alfalfa, and Haldi- 
mand county is a particularly good area for 
_ growing alfalfa. 
_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: With a little better 


county, like Oxford, we are still’ producing 
, alfalfa. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I still say we can produce 
jalfalfa seed better in Haldimand, but we 
haven’t been able to; I don’t think you are 
producing it in Oxford either. I don’t think 
any place in southern Ontario is producing 
alfalfa seed to any great extent at present. 
All we buy to reseed has to be imported from 
California and the western states or western 
Canada. There has to be a reason for it, and 
yyou lindicate there has not been any research 
done in this field. 

I read a report about air pollution and 
crop damage which appeared in the maga- 
zine Highlights of Agricultural Research in 
‘Ontario, June 1979: “Crop damage due to air 
pollution, although scattered and patchy, has 
caused yield reductions of up to 40 per cent 
affected areas.” That is a considerable 
reduction. 

_ It goes on to say that only four known 
rops are susceptible to air pollution damage: 








ee 
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beans, onions, grapes and potatoes, which 
you have indicated. But from my experience, 
spring grain is a crop that has not been as 
productive. As a matter of fact, there have 
been a lot of near failures—30-bushel crops— 
at a time when fertilizer is used and all the 
ingredients to go with it. If you still can’t 
produce better than a 30-bushel crop, that 
is not a very good return on the investment. 
Are there any studies being done in that? 


Dr. Linzon: As far as the effect of oxidants 
is concerned, we have no research studies on 
grain right now. It has been looked at in a 
list of sensitivities of various crops. It can 
be affected, of course, but it is deemed not to 
be as sensitive as other crops; so there is less 
research being conducted with respect to 
pollution. 

You mention our disease and our lnsect 
problems and cultural problems and other 
problems which are probably contributing to 
the yield losses. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I don’t want to take any- 
one else’s place, Mr. Chairman, but the 
environment management program is doing 
an intensive study in the area; I believe it 
began back fin 1970. How close are these 
reports to coming back to the ministry? 


Mr. Drowley: I didn’t catch which report 
you were referring to. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The Nanticoke environ- 
ment management program, which began 
back in the early 1970s. Do they report back 
to the Ministry of the Environment? Are they 
connected with the effects on agriculture in 
the area? Are those reported back to the 
ministry, and are you not aware of it? 


Dr. Linzon: There is a Nanticoke environ- 
ment management program which is looking 
at the problem in the area. But we also have 
a program on the effects of the industries in 
the area on vegetation in Nanticoke, and 
there is an annual report produced. It is 
available if you would like to have it. 


Mr. Haggerty: Is there a problem there? 
You mentioned a problem. 

Dr. Linzon: No potential problems of in- 
dustry in the area. There is a large-scale 
program in progress. We do also have an 
annual phytotoxicology program with respect 
to the potential pollutants on soils and vege- 
tation in the area. There is an annual report. 

Mr. Haggerty: I happened to drive past 
the industrial complex up there about a 
month and a half ago and it looked almost 
like another Hamilton steel plant site. 

Mr. McGuigan: While Dr. Lyons is here, 
I want to get as much information as I can 
from him. 
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You must have contacts with other scien- 
tists around the world and be aware of what 
is happening. How does North America com- 
pare to Europe as to their research and 
advances in handling this problem, bearing 
in mind they have been in the industrial 
business a lot longer than we have? 


Dr. Lyons: There are some interesting 
comparisons. I suppose the simplest way to 
sum it up is to say we are five years behind. 
A very extensive program was conducted 
throughout Scandinavia, with particular input 
from the Norwegians; that has just been 
completed. It is called the SNSF project. The 
initials are Norwegian; so I can’t tell you 
exactly what it means. But it is essentially 
the effect of acid rain on crop, soils, fish and 
forestry. 

That program has been wound down. 
There was an international symposium in 
March in Norway, and the proceedings are 
still on the press. What came out of that 
meeting was that we seem to be experiencing 
the same type of problems the Europeans 
were finding themselves with 10 years ago 
and to which they responded by launching 
these large-scale research programs which 
were characterized by a multinational effort. 


9:40 p.m. 


The intensity and the aerial coverage, the 
extent of acid rain and other associated 
pollutants in North America now seem to be 
at least as much, if not more, than they find 
in western and northern Europe. Of course, 
the impacts may be different because of the 
differences in soil and bedrock, but the entire 
range of problems they had to face, we are 
now facing. I think it would well behoove 
both the United States and Canada to pay 
even more attention to the work that has 
gone on in Europe and to interact more 
with particularly Scandinavian scientists, who 
have been in the forefront. 

People talk about crops but there are other 
areas of concern. Effects on materials could 
become important in the long run. Subtler 
but equally important are the effects on for- 
estry. The Swedes seem to think they have 
found indications of up to 10 per cent reduc- 
tions in forest yields. Those types of num- 
bers get hotly disputed, of course, but this 
has been stated. 

There are the effects on soil and leaching 
of certain chemicals—heavy metals. I believe 
also the Swedes have just reported cases 
of leaching of minerals into ground water 
and drinking supplies in Sweden. In other 
words, once this rain with different chemical] 
characteristics hits the soil, it just doesn’t 
stop there; it continues to percolate through, 


and what comes out into wells or elsewhere 
is not going to be pure water. 

Mr. McGuigan: Is it affecting things like 
galvanized fences and roofs? 

Dr. Lyons: Those too. Deterioration of rails 
and _ structures—limestone. That’s probably 
one of the simpler ones to categorize. But to 
assess the total dollar impact of that, I sup- 
pose would take. quite an extensive study. 
But it is not trivial, that’s for sure. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. McGuigan, if you 
would like, Dr. Linzon was at that confer- 
ence that you had reference to and would 
be glad to offer his report on that conference. 
I don’t know whether you were there, too, 
Dr. Lyons. 

Dr. Lyons: Yes, I was. 

Mr. McGuigan: I ‘have just one further 
question. How have the Europeans, being so 
many states, coped with the political prob- 
lemP 

Dr. Lyons: I probably can’t answer that 
question all that well except from the occa- 
sional rumblings I have heard. It apparently 
was not an easily accomplished process and 
took a lot of perseverance by all parties. But 
I also get the impression that it was worth 
the effort and the occasional discord that 
resulted. 


Mr. McGuigan: That’s all I have to ask. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, are we dealing 
with the whole of vote 2102? Are we taking 
it in its entirety? 

Mr. Chairman: Whatever you want. 


Mr. Gaunt: Because of the limited amount 
of time we have, I would suggest perhaps 
that would be the best approach. I want to 
thank Dr. Lyons for coming here and being 
so informative. It’s very much appreciated. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, could I ask 
one short supplementary before Dr. Lyons 
leaves? 


Mr. Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. Wildman: You talked about the po- 
tential effects of acid rain on forestry, and 
we have had discussions about this in these 
estimates last year and previously. But I was 
interested in your comments and that of the 
ministry staff about ozone and its effects on 
crops. Are there any studies about its effects 
on forestry? 


Dr. Lyons: As a matter of fact, yes. I am 
not intimate with them since the effects area 
is not where I put my prime effort. But I be- 
lieve white pine is one species that is quite 
susceptible to ozone. I know it is more 
anecdotal but it may give you some idea: In 
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that 1975 episode—if you can remember the 
movie—we had this blob that pulled east into 
the Ohio valley, then north into Canada; later 
on, it sort of shifted the other way and went 
south into North Carolina and South Carolina. 
The ozone levels there were about 100 parts 
per billion which are somewhat typical of 
what gathers in this area during midsummer. 
The worst damage was noted to white pine 
as this blob passed by. There were significant 
impacts on needles. 

_ What this means for long-term growth, I 
don’t know, but there are forest species that 
can be effected by ozone. What the long- 
range economic effects are, I do not know, 
but it cannot be ignored when looking at the 


Mr. Wildman: Thank you. 


| 

| Mr. Chairman: Are there any more ques- 
tions to ask the doctor? On behalf of the 
committee, I want to thank Dr. Lyons for 
appearing. I think some of us who realized 
we didn’t know too much are convinced that 
we knew less than we thought we did. 


_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: May I also add thanks 
om the ministry for appearing here, doctor. 
{ know it was not at great notice that you 
tame, and we appreciate your accommodating 
as as you did. I am sure all of us found it 
nost helpful. Thank you for coming. 


| Dr. Lyons: It is a distinct pleasure to come 
@ Ontario for any reason whatsoever. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: We get along pretty well 
with our southern neighbours, and they with 
Ss 

| Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman. I want to talk 
or a few moments about the PCB burn in 
flississauga. First of all, I want to ask the 
ainister about the court decision upholding 
ae bylaw of Mississauga to ban the PCB 
uming. I think it was indicated that the 
Mister was going to either appeal that de- 
sion or bring in new legislation. We have 
ot seen any new legislation; so I presume 
rat the minister is going ahead with the 
ppeal. 

} Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 

| Mr. Gaunt: The court did not rule on the 
‘asis of the wisdom, or lack of it, of the 
uring, As I understand it, the court simply 
ad that Mississauga had the right to pass 
tese bylaws and to do what they did under 
€ terms of the Municipal Act. The ministry 
mgued that it had certain powers under the 
myironmental Protection Act, and that it saw 
as as one of them. So there was an area 
‘etre which I am sure caused the minister 
me concern, [ think this particular prob- 
™ could snowball and could move out into 


areas like Harwich and into many other com- 
munities across this province. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It could. 


Mx. Gaunt: I wonder what you are going 
to do in terms of trying to cope. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are going to appeal 
the decision. That is the first thing we are 
going to do. Second, I think it would have 
some potential benefit if this were tested not 
only in the courts but also in the reality of 
the world. I guess if the Harwich council 
decided to issue its bylaw and the present 
court remains disposed as it now is, it might 
be very interesting to observe what happened 
if there were no facility. 

I have been trying to make the case—and 
I think too often it has been ignored—that 
it is one thing to be opposed to a facility 
and another thing not to look at the other 
side of the coin and say, “What happens with 
no facility?” That very easily could be on 
our doorstep within days, and I literally mean 
days. I guess the real world will test that 
out. Maybe it is about time that all of society 
had an opportunity to look, eyeball to eye 
ball, at what would happen if we did not 
have our various sites and, more particularly 
down the road, if we did not have treatment 
facilities. They are one in the same. We have 
become very accustomed to knowing that a 
landfill site will take our solid wastes. As 
you know, I am unconditionally opposed to 
having our liquid wastes landfilled, but at 
least in the short term we could look at what 
would happen if there were no solid waste 
receivers. That could happen within days. 

Mr. Gaunt: So when will this appeal be 
launched? You have indicated that you are 
going to appeal, At what stage is it now? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Jackson of legal 
services? 

Mr. Jackson: I am Jim Jackson, legal serv- 
ices branch. The appeal was returnable on 
Monday of this week. I have been out of 
town at a hearing, but I understand the 
application for leave to appeal was adjourned 
to be argued a week from next Monday. 

Mr. Gaunt: So the court has not decided 
whether you can appeal? 

Mr. Jackson: That is night. 

Mr. Gaunt: I see. That will be heard a 
week from this coming Monday? 

Mr. Jackson: I believe that is the day 
until which it was adjourned. 

Mr. Gaunt: I see. What is the time frame? 
Having heard that, do they render a dec’sion 
almost immediately? What is the process? 
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Mr. Jackson: They will not hear argument 
on the merits of the appeal a week from 
Monday. They will just decide whether it is 
worthwhile hearing argument on the merits. 

Mz. Gaunt: I understand that. 

Mr. Jackson: The main argument will be 
made in the fall. 

Mr. Gaunt: Presuming you win the first 
argument. 

Mr. Jackson: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: If the court says, “No, we 
do not think you have a case for appeal,” 
then that is the end of it. 


Mr. Jackson: That is the end of it. 


Mr. Gaunt: If they do say you have 
grounds for appeal, do you think it will be 
heard in the fall? 

Mr. Jackson: That is right; probably in 
late September or early October—but that is 
only a guess depending on what other cases 
are scheduled. 

Mr. Gaunt: Okay. I want to move on to 
another aspect of this particular matter. It 
has to do with the TAGA 3000, the super- 
sniffer. We found out it was not as super 
a sniffer as we thought it was. I gather there 
have been some indications that the informa- 
tion coming from it was not entirely accurate. 
I think that has implications not only for 
Mississauga but, in so far as the testing is 
concerned, also for the plasma are process. 
I gather the TAGA 3000 was going to be 
used in the testing of that particular process. 

What is the current status in so far as the 
technology involved in the TAGA 3000 is 
concerned? Is it as accurate as we once 
thought it was? If not, what is the problem 
and can it be corrected? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let the deputy say a 
few words first, and then Tom Cross will 
give us some more detailed information. 


Mr. Scott: I think that Mr. Cross is best 
qualified to answer. But as I understand the 
problem, Mr. Gaunt, it is not that the TAGA 
3000 is not accurate. Our problems in St. 
Lawrence Cement are more related to the 
fact that the TAGA is too accurate and was 
picking up too many other problems that 
were clouding the whole picture. The prob- 
lem was, if you like, to filter out a lot of 
the background to give an absolutely clear 
picture of the problem. But perhaps Mr. 
Cross can give you a more thorough and 
scientific explanation than I. 

Mr. Cross: I am Tom Cross of the area 
resources branch. 

I think there is a patent misunderstanding 
about the TAGA, that it is the instant answer 
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to everything. It is a very powerful fiel: 
study tool and is very powerful for stac 
testing. Unfortunately, in tackling PCBs w 
start off with the most complex chemice 
family, with 209 forms of that type ¢| 
chemical and 10 different molecular weight: 
We would have been much happier to havi 
broken fit in on something simpler, such ¢ 
chlorine or something like that, which w 
had in the Mississauga derailment. 

But I will give you a progress report on ii 
We first attempted to monitor PCBs in thy 
atmosphere, and they are down in the rang) 
of one part per trillion. With all the othe 
things that are in an urban industrial’ are 
we had a lot of interferences. While we cai 
monitor down to about three nanograms, tha) 
is not adequate for our purposes, becaus 
with 10 different molecular weights we coul 
be losing 80 nanograms of which we woul 
be unaware. For stack testing purposes, w! 
hrave proven ‘it well within the range of th 
safety limit we had set for the maximum w) 
would permit to go up the stack in the PG) 
burn. In the cement kiln dust, we can se) 
PCBs at the level we need to in order t) 
guarantee the safety of the PCB burn. 

In ambient air, we are still not satisfiec| 
In a great many other chemicals we have t, 
develop procedures. It is not like your Chev 
rolet, in that you turn the key on, put it i 
gear and away you go. You have to prove } 
on the various chemicals as you go along 
For instance, with chlorine, which is a simp) 
chemical family with only two differer| 
forms, it was a relatively simple matter t| 
program the TAGA and to use it. As to PCB: 
we would probably never have had the TAG: 
if it had not been for PCBs, but I woul 
rather have started on anything but PCBs. ]) 
is just a tough way to start. It is like playin’ 
in the big leagues the first day you ever pic. 
up a baseball bat. ot 


Mr. Gaunt: So the technology and th 
machine itself is still a very useful weap 
Mr. Cross? Its qualities are such that it 3}! 
so accurate that it picks up all these othe; 
things and distorts the reading you want t/ 
get in some cases if you are aiming for | 
specific reading of a certain chemical produc 
emission. 





































Mr. Cross: It does that for some things 2: 
those levels. For most things, we are conter 
to monitor at the parts per million level. W 
are trying to measure PCBs at the nanograr) 
level, which is parts per trillion; and th’ 
other chemicals in the atmosphere do inte 
fere, particularly in the case of hydrocarbon: 
We have got it down to three nanograms; W_ 
can see the 10 molecular weights at thre 
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‘nanograms. This is very good and probably 
satisfactory for most of our purposes, but it 
dnes mean in some areas where we feel that 
‘the PCB content in the air is down under 10, 
if we monitor and we are hiding three nano- 
grams of each of 10 molecular weights, then 
there is too much we are missing. Our effort 
is to get it down to one nanogram so the 


most we could miss would be 10 nanograms. 


_ Mr. Gaunt: I know that a lot of money has 
bun spent with respect to the Mississauga 





um and everything associated with it, the 
TAGA 38000 and all of the costs associated 
with the reseach, although I gather the 
TAGA 8000 wasn’t designed specifically for 
the Mississauga situation. 

' Mr. Cross: That’s right. 


| Mr. Gaunt: I have a series of questions 
‘vith respect to the costs in Mississauga. First 
of all, do you have an accurate estimate of 
yhe whole cost associated with that PCB 
jurn in Mississauga, including the research, 
the legal fees, the consultants and so on? 
for instance, what was the cost of research 
nto PCBs and their disposal and the money 
hat 'was paid to the Ontario Research Foun- 
lation? It was in the neighbourhood of $300,- 
)00, was it not? I think that was the figure. 
Jo you know the legal costs to date of every- 
hing you have undertaken with respect to 
hat, the cost associated with the commis- 
jon of inquiry into the burning at the St. 
uawrence plant and the cost of the pending 
yppealP Do you have any idea how much 
‘hat is going to cost? 





| Hon. Mr. Parrott: How would we know 
hat until it becomes a reality? It might not 
tappen in the first place, but it might last 
a week or two weeks. 


) Mr. Gaunt: All I am asking is, on the 
sresumption that it does go ahead, what sort 
yf figure are you budgeting? That is all we 
an do, What is the best guesstimate you 
van give at this point? 

' Mr. Cross: As the minister pointed out on 
cid rain, a lot of our costs in overhead, for 
‘instance—don’t appear. When we talk about 
‘ur acid rain budget in my particular branch, 
ve are talking a little more than $1 million. 
\ quarter of that is in salaries, both regular 
omplement and long-term casual or contract 
taff. There are all kinds of overhead for 
taff like myself and my supervisors, whose 
alaries don’t appear against these things. 
| think you could add 25 or 30 per cent to 
ur budget cost on a specific study just in 
rverhead. 

| Getting back to your original question on 
CBs: for PCB surveys, for the development 


| 
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of the TAGA capability, for the time we 
spent on the stack, we write this off at some- 
thing close to $750,000, and that was with- 
out the cost of TAGA. 

Mr. Gaunt: That was without the cost of 
TAGAP 

Mr. Cross: The purchase cost of the TA- 
GA 1s over and above that. That is the 
operating cost of the TAGA, the hardware, 
attaching it to the stack, the programs we 
did in our lab and in outside labs to test 
every known method of analysing PCBs 
against what we were doing to determine 
the best ways. I think we have spent pretty 
close to $750,000 on the analysis of PCBs. 
That includes the four-week survey that we 
did in some 26 locations across Ontario last 
year. 
10 p.m. 


Mr. Gaunt: Was that the ambient air 
quality survey conducted by some consult- 
ants, I think, International Environmental 
Consultants Limited and subcontracted to 
Nucro-Technics Limited? 

Mr. ‘Cross: Nucro-Technics did the analy- 
sis of the samples. 

Mr. Gaunt: What was the cost of that, Mr. 
Cross? 

Mr. Cross: That was included in that. 

Mr. Gaunt: That was included. 

Mr. Cross: I haven’t got those figures, but 
it is all in that $750,000 package. 

Mr. Gaunt: Right; and what was the pur- 
chase price of TAGA 3000? 


Mr. Cross: It was $476,000. 

Mr. Gaunt: It is an expensive little piece 
of equipment. 

Mr. Cross: It is expensive, but I still think 
it is worth it. 

Mr. Gaunt: What about the Dillon report 
on the facilities for storage of PCB wastes? 
That can’t all be laid at the doorstep of the 
Mississauga cost, of course, but what did 
that cost? 

Mr. Cross: That belongs to the waste man- 
agement branch and not the air management 
branch. It is in vote 2104. 

Mr. Gaunt: All right; I will ask about 
that when we get to vote 2104. There 
would be a cost in hiring Dr. O’Connor, 
because he was the consultant for the pub- 
lic seminars, I believe, that were held. What 
was the cost associated with that? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Frewin will answer 
that. 

Mr. Frewin: My name is Bob Frewin, in- 
formation services branch. The total we paid 
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Dr. O'Connor was about $8,000. He per- 
formed several services. 

Mr. Gaunt: I see. How many meetings 
were held? 

Mr. Frewin: He did some work for us over 
in Middleport, and we held the one informa- 
tion meeting over there, and he did some ap- 
praisal work for us which was also included 
in the $8,000 charge. 

Mr. Gaunt: I think there was a liaison com- 
mittee with Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Carroll and 
Mr. Bendell. 

Mr. Frewin: Mr. Pitura could probably 
better answer that question. I wasn’t asso- 
ciated with that. 

Mr. Gaunt: Oh, I am going around here. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That’s fine. Mr. Pitura 
is here. Why don’t we let him answer it and 
get it done? 


Mr. Gaunt: Just while Mr. Pitura is coming 
up, would there be copies of the minutes of 
the meetings held by that committee? I be- 
lieve there are. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Are you speaking of this 
liaison committee? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 


Mr. Pitura: We have had something in the 
order of seven or eight meetings, I believe, 
and the last one was held about a month 
and a half ago. We had on that committee 
a representative from the city of Mississauga 
who I believe was acting more in the capacity 
as an official observer rather than that of 
an official representative from the city, be- 
cause of the problems with the bylaw. We 
had three representatives from citizens’ rate- 
payers groups. One was the president of the 
overall umbrella association of ratepayers’ as- 
sociations in ward 2 of Mississauga, Mr. 
Clarkson. Mr. and Mrs. Bendell represented 
Meadow Wood-Rattray which was the as- 
sociation nearest to St. Lawrence Cement. 
Mr. Larry Carroll, who is president of the 
Park Royal Ratepayers’ Association, which I 
believe is probably one of the largest in Mis- 
sissauga, representing something like 3,000 
families, was there. We also had a representa- 
tive from the Canadian Environmental Law 
Association. St. Lawrence Cement Company, 
also was represented. There were also mem- 
bers of the air resources branch, my own 
branch. I acted as the chairman. 

As far as costs are concerned, which I 
think you were alluding to, there were no 
costs. It was all done after hours. We met 
at 7:30 p.m. and our first meeting went to 
one in the morning. It was not quite one 
in the morning; about midnight, I would say. 
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We got home about one in the morning. TH 
second meeting lasted until about 11:30 p.m| 
and I think from then on we tried to sto 
about 11 o'clock. There were no costs eve, 
for coffee, as it was provided gratis by th 
hosting company. All the meetings were hel) 
right on site, at the company. Presumab]) 
the other people on the committee who repre) 
sented various groups also did this on the: 
own time. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am just trying to get som 
sort of handle on what cost is involved wit 
this whole matter. It’s an important matte’ 
and it has been continuing for some time. 
was just trying to get an idea of the cos 
The problem is not resolved yet, by an! 
stretch of the imagination. We still have quit; 
a way to go. There’s the court matter. There 
the matter of new technology, which IY 
come to in a moment, because I want t, 
find out just where that sits. 


| 
Mr. Pitura: Could I just add one thing 
















| 


Mr. Gaunt? The notes of the meetings wer 
public. The meetings themselves were alway 
public. At times, we had people from th. 
media taking notes, and these notes wer 
tabled as part of the material before the com: 
mission of inquiry. They are still availabl 


{ 
H 


at the present time. 


Mr. Gaunt: Where are we with respect t 
the new-technology plasma arc? On April 28 
the minister indicated there were some road 
blocks. The technology is owned by the fed 
eral government. He wasn’t sure whether i 
was the Department of External Affairs, thi 
Royal Military College, or whomever. Wi 
have an interest in it. We have contributec 
financially. By the way, how much financially | 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: The deputy minister wil, 
answer that. 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Pitura can go into the de’ 
tails. The essential aspect of it was that the 
Royal Military College became involved it! 
it originally because they were looking for < 
technology that would permit them to dis: 
pose of waste at sea, in accordance wit! 
the international treaties and the law of the 
sea. | 

As you may or may not be aware, that ir 
a serious problem at the moment. I think 
those treaties are not necessarily strictly ad- 
hered to because of problems with the con: 
fines of ships. In any event, that is what gol 
the Royal Military College into the study 
However, the cha arc process, with 
which they’re working, as I understand it, is 
essentially an American process, patented by 
a firm in North Carolina. 

Perhaps the best thing to do is have Mr. 
Pitura bring you up to date on exactly where 








\ 
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t stands at the moment. If I’ve misled you 
n any way with regard to the relationship, 
ye can expand on it and correct me. 


| Mr. Pitura: The company is located in 
Durham, North Carolina. It’s called Re- 
source Recovery Corporation. The technology 
ls sort of an offshoot of the space program 
in the United States. They have a facility in 
North Carolina. We have seen it applied to 
olid waste, not necessarily toxic wastes— 
bber tires and that sort of thing. 

As has been mentioned already, the Royal 
flilitary College in Kingston purchased one 
vf the higher-generation plasma arcs for their 
hip waste studies. When we found out about 
f we were interested in exploiting the possi- 
ility of applying that technology to such 
yastes as PCBs. Weve had numerous dis- 
ons in the last six months to a year, the 
oblem being it is technology developed in 
ne United States. It has to be proven in its 

plication to toxic wastes. 

, We are concerned that if we spend a lot 
f£ money—say in the order of $400,000 over 
_year—we might end up proving a tech- 
ology in Canada, using Canadian resources, 
ad then not being able to apply it if the 
wner of the patent says, “Thanks, but no 
hanks.” This is the reason we've been per- 
aps more cautious than some people would 
ke us to be, but we felt it was in our 
est interests that we take these precautions. 

We met with principals of the company 
ad a representative from the Royal Military 
ollege approximately two weeks ago to try 

finalize the legalities. Mr. Jim Jackson, 

om legal services, from whom you heard 
arlier, was involved in the meeting and per- 
ups can talk in more detail on some of the 
gal implications. 
We are looking at a direct agreement with 
'e RMC on a certain part of the work 
id a letter of intent from the company in 
orth Carolina, which will have certain 
gal status that will enable us to perhaps 
‘otect our interests and the money we plan 
/ invest in this technology in future. 


:10 p.m. 


| 

Mr. Gaunt: How much money is that, Mr. 
tura? 

Mr. Pitura: It is in the order of just over 
00,000. Having said that, though, we have 

en a bit of the bullet already. 

Last week I signed a purchase order for 
‘0,000 to go to the RMC to allow them 
| start doing some work on what they call 
‘imicking compounds, which are non-PCB 
it ‘have certain similar characteristics, to 
‘© what promise that application has with 


















respect to eventually getting into a full- 
fledged toxic waste study. 


Mr. Gaunt: What you have painted to- 
night is quite a different picture from the one 
I had envisaged previously, not only in terms 
of the ownership but also in terms of the 
technology and how effective it would be. I 
gathered this was a technology that was 
tested and proven to the satisfaction of all 
with respect to destroying PCBs. That is not 
the case. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You can get rid of PCBs, 
but whether you can destroy PCBs is another 
thing. If you were asking if that were PCB 
material and you put it in a machine would 
it disappear, I do not think there is any 
doubt about that. Whether or not they have 
been dissipated, period, is the ultimate ques- 
tion. 

Mr, Gaunt: That is where the sniffer comes 
in. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is where the sniffer 
comes in, and I guess no one is quite pre- 
pared to say yet. I hope I have clarified that 
point. 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 


Ms. Gigantes: Can I ask a supplementary 
on thisP This is a NASA technology. Were 
patents picked up by more than one country? 

Mr. Pitura: No. I think this company has 
the patent as far as we know. 

Ms. Gigantes: Does not NASA usually 
release the patent generally and then make 
it available for several companies to pick up? 

My. Pitura: I do not know. 

Ms. Gigantes: It hhas in other areas. 

Mr. Pitura: I believe they have, but Mr. 
Jackson might be able to throw some light 
on the legalities on patents. 


Ms. Gigantes: What I am trying to get at 
is whether it is worth trying to deal with an 
American company which has already devel- 
oped one way of using the technology or 
whether it might be worth starting with the 
technology. 


Mr. Jackson: We have conducted a patent 
search in the United States under the Cana- 
dian Patent Act and, through an arrange- 
ment we hope to be making with the RMC, 
which is part of the government of Canada, 
we will be able to use the American patents 
in Canada if they are not being exploited 
by the American company at reasonable 
prices in Canada. 

Ms. Gigantes: What you are looking to is 
to latch on from the federal government 
involvement? 
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Mr. Jackson: That is right. Under the 
Canadian Patent Act the federal government 
has the right to use any patented procedure 
and royalties are set by the commissioner 
of patents. 

Mr. Gaunt: The minister said it was not 
a matter of funds, it was more a matter of 
ownership; so I am getting a clearer picture 
now as to what was involved. Because he 
said in Hansard on April 28, “I think it is 
more to determine who is the owner of the 
machine, whether it is RMC or the profes- 
sor”—whoever the professor is—“or External 
Affairs.” 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Or whether they have 
this negotiation right with the US. 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes, right. We hope that will 
be sorted out in the next few weeks. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I have to interject one 
comment here. I think staff will concur. 
There has been very little doubt in their 
minds that I put a great deal of emphasis 
on proceeding as quickly as possible. I 
think that is correct. 

Mr. Gaunt: With good reason, because 
you are going to spend $5 million in tem- 
porary storage near Brantford. If the tech- 
nology has proven effective and you can 
cope with PCBs so that you do not have to 
put that kind of money into storage facilities, 
it is money well spent. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Better still, instead of 
transportation, there are so many “goods” to 
this if it will work. Nothing would please us 
more if they could be destroyed on site with 
this machine, and we will do everything we 
can. I think we have gone a long way in a 
short period of time to do so. 

Mr. Scott: Unfortunately, we are looking 
at all the technologies we can and always 
with the hope that there is a miracle hiding 
under the bushes that we can get into place. 
But even with this one, our most realistic 
estimate, given no funding problems at all 
which I think is quite possible, is that we 
are still looking at about three years. This 
is a problem with most of the technologies 
we are looking at now. It is hard to guaran- 
tee that you can give the kind of safety 
assurances that are absolutely necessary be- 
fore you would ever dream of putting these 
out for commercial use. 

Ms. Gigantes: I am still rather puzzled 
that there has been no patent search in the 
United States and there is one company 
whose patent has been picked up through 
the federal government and there is develop- 
mental work taking place at RMC. Do we 
know whether any other companies are doing 


this kind of development in the United Statest 
Do we know for sure that this is the mosi 
advanced work that is being done by any 
company? 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: On a plasma arc concept! 

; 

Ms. Gigantes. Yes. ' 


Mr. Pitura: No, We are not aware of any 





companies because I am sure, if there were. 
they would have been knocking on our door! 
or articles would have been written in various 
technical journals. There have been presenta: 
tions and various conferences both on_ this 
side of the border and south of the border 
We send people regularly to find out what i: 
going on. We have someone in Newark, New 
Jersey, tonight, listening to a report of whe 
we hope is some new technology. 

Ms. Gigantes: But how is the Americar 
government treating this technology? Is i) 
treating it with the same emphasis as is the 





federal government? 
i 
Mr. The 


i 


Pitura: United States federa’ 
government? 
Ms. Gigantes: Yes. | 

Mr. Scott: Perhaps I can help. I askec 
this question of the professor at the time. | 
said: “It is interesting you should be doin; 
it for the Royal Canadian Navy. What abou 
the United States Navy? Who is doing it fo 
them?” Perhaps they have the same bureau! 
cratic problems that all governments experi 
ence, because I understand the United State’ 
Navy was watching his experiment at thi 
RMC. ! 

Mr. Pitura: They have. There has been , 
fair amount of money spent in the Unites 
States testing various applications of tha 
technology in Carolina. I am not too sur 
who funded it—I think it was in the order o' 
$1 million or $2 million—but there still ha 
not ‘been the type of data we desire for some: 
thing like PCBs. | 

Ms. Gigantes: But do you know whethe 
the Environmental Protection Agency, for ex 
ample, is considering this technology as on, 
of the best technologies for dealing wit) 
PCBs? | 


Mr. Pitura: No. This is a developing tech 
nology. I do not think anyone can say iti 
the best. It is in the research and develop 
mental stage. It is not on the shelf, ready t 
be applied. If it were the best, I am sure th 
Americans would have been embarking © 
something similar, but they are stil] lookin 
at rotary kilns or cement kilns. For example 
the US Environmental Protection Agency ha 
been very interested in what we are doin 
here in Ontario on cement kilns. 
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Mr. Eaton: They are still looking at burn- 
ing them in oy City in an ordinary furnace 
at the Chev plant. They are having a big 
fight over there about it. 

Mr. Pitura: They are no further ahead in 
that regard than we are. 

Ms. Gigantes: Do they produce a survey 
annually that indicates what kind of work is 
being done across the United States on the 
elimination of or dealing with PCBs? 

Mr. Pitura: They publish periodically in 
various journals, such as the US Federal 
Register and that sort of thing. 

“Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order: How long will the bell ring before the 
vote? 

Mr. Chairman: I think we should adjourn 
and begin tomorrow at 10 o’clock, 


‘Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
procedure: In order to keep on with that 
imetable, could we go on to the liquid in- 
dustrial waste as scheduled for tomorrow and 
nove the balance of this vote to the spare 





— nS re 


morning at the end of the estimates? We 
have three hours there. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. McGuigan wants to 
speak on this vote. 

Ms. Bryden: All of us do. We have barely 
got going on this vote. Either we stick to 
the schedule and move this into that spare 
time or we just fall behind. 

Ms. Gigantes: You had a special session 
planned for tomorrow? 

Ms. Bryden: Yes, 
waste. 

Mr. Gaunt: If we could stick to the sche- 
dule, we could pick this up during the three 
hours at the end, 

Ms. Gigantes: This is the item you were 
concerned about. 


Mr. ‘Gaunt: That is right. 


Ms. Gigantes: And we have discussed the 
likelihood that vote 2102, miscellaneous, 
would fall into the three hours. 


on liquid industrial 


The committee adjourned at 10:20 p.m. 
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The committee met at 10:10 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


(continued ) 


| Mr. Chairman: All parties are represented. 


| 


We are on vote 2102. 

_ Ms. Bryden: Was it not agreed we would 
go on to liquid industrial waste and postpone 
that? 


| 
| Mr. Chairman: Mr. McGuigan wanted to 


‘speak on this particular vote. Then we will 
‘pass it. 
__ Ms. Bryden: Then we will go on to liquid 
industrial waste. 
_ Mr. Gaunt: Then do we stand down vote 
2102 and come back again? 
Mr. Chairman: We would like to complete 
it, if we can, according to our time schedule. 
I thought he wanted to speak on this. Let us 
give it half an hour. 
| Mr. McGuigan: Perhaps we are in error. 
I was going to speak on liquid industrial 
waste. That is what I wanted to do. 
_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is what we are 
going to be dealing with this morning. 

Ms. Bryden: That is supposed to be sched- 
uled for this morning. 
. Mr. Chairman: That is vote 2103. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Viote 2104. 
Ms. Bryden: I do not think most of us 
aave finished with vote 2102. There are still 
1 lot of subjects there, including air and 
water resources and environmental assess- 
nent. Last night it was suggested we stand 
t down for that empty morning on the last 
ay and carry on with vote 2103, under 
vhich I understand liquid industrial waste 
ould come. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Vote 2104. I do not 
are if you want to do it. I am ready to go 
ith liquid industrial waste this morning, 
ut it really is vote 2104. 
Ms. Bryden: Regardless of what vote it is, 
ie subject was agreed to in the schedule for 
his morning, 
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Mr. Chairman: It is agreed we go to 2104, 
waste management program. 'Mr. McGuigan. 

On vote 2104, waste management program: 

Mr. McGuigan: The minister can no doubt 
anticipate my concerns. As the member for 
Kent-Elgin, I must relay the fears, doubts 
and feelings the people of Harwich and the 
surrounding municipalities have about the 
establishment of a liquid waste solidification 
plant in Harwich township. We have re- 
peatedly asked the minister for funding for 
these people who feel they are in a no-win, 
David and Goliath situation. I wish to point 
out two items of concern, to give some bal- 
ance to this presentation. 

I feel, and I believe our party feels, that 
solidification is the best technique available 
today to handle this problem, although we 
are looking thopefully to new methods and 
would certainly encourage the minister, along 
with the federal people, to put in whatever 
money, time and testing are necessary to find 
new methods. We realize, though, that it 
will be some time before alternative systems 
are iavailable. 

Secondly, we agree that the present system 
of codisposal is unsatisfactory, although it is 
a step up from the previous indiscriminate 
dumping of liquid waste. But the people of 
Harwich and the surrounding municipalities 
are really offended by the method of select- 
ing the site. The site was selected in 1969 
or 1970. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: By whom? I am going 
to be insistent this morning. I am sorry, but 
it is an opportunity to get some real hard 
facts on the table. I am going to have to 
interject on. those kinds of things because 
there are some inferences which have to be 
clarified. Who selected that site? Who re- 
quested it? 

Mr. McGuigan: I must tell you I really do 
not know who selected it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Then may I get some 
testimony on that? I think that is one of the 
keys. There are several key things here we 
have to know about. Mr. Turner. 

Mr. Turner: I am Ed Turner from the 
waste management branch. 
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I believe the site was first started in 1962 
by Doey Sand and Gravel. It was started as 
a site for disposing of domestic refuse or 
garbage. It was purchased subsequently by 
Sasso Disposal Limited and operated as the 
Ridge Landfill Site for a number of years. 
Then I believe in approximately 1976 or 
1977 a major interest in the site was bought 
by Browning-Ferris Industries. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: What was the town- 
ship’s role at that time? 

Mr. Turner: Prior to 1971, when the En- 
vironmental Protection Act came into force, 
the Ministry of the Environment really did 
not have a major role in approving sites. The 
role of approving sites was carried out by 
the local Ministry of Health office and the 
local council. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Right. I think we have 
to make it clear this morning that the local 
council was intimately involved with that 
site's originating where iit is today. Some- 
how or other that has got lost a little bit. 
Are we clear that the council of that day— 
God bless it; I am not criticizing it—was 
intimately involved lin establishing that site 
in Harwich township, and not the Ministry of 
the Environment? That is one of the keys. 


Mr. McGuigan: [ think it is very important 
that we have that testimony. I am very happy 
to have that chronology, but I do not see 
lit as being a key because it happened quite 
a number of years ago before the time of 
very few, if any, of the present council. 


Fion. Mr. 2arrott: It is in the light of some 
of the press releases of your leader about the 
secrecy of how it started. That bothers me 
a great deal. I am not going to argue about 
my competence but, by God, I am going to 
argue very strenuously this morning about 
secrecy. I might as well tell you that right 
now, because there was no secrecy. It was 
established under their jurisdiction, not ours. 

Mr. McGuigan, I am not attacking you 
personally, but there is no issue. We have 
talked about it very briefly. There is a lot 
of information that has to come out, and 
nobody is more determined than I to have 
it come out. We will try to give you as 
much information as is humanly possible, I 
want to put away any possible charge of 
secrecy. Competence, I cannot deal with. 
That is a subjective judgement and to each 
his own. 

Mr. McGuigan: I will come to that later, 
and I thank you for the information. In 
spite of what that information conveys, very 
few people were even aware of the site in 
the original days. I can recall when Doey 


Sand and Gravel started the site. I was not | 
aware of the particular year. At the time 
there was not much awareness of the prob- 
lem, but people began to be aware when 
they began to see a miniature Mount St. 
Helen’s growing in their midst. You have to. 
realize it is very level country there and any — 
elevation can be seen by people from quite 
some distance. About the first awareness 
people had was when they started to see the | 
pile ‘grow. | 





10:20 a.m. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Does that not also | 
destroy the business of secrecy, Mr. | 


McGuigan? It was not a screened site, as I. 
understand. It is one very visible site. 


Mr. Eaton: Did the township residents | 
haul their refuse there too? 

Mr. McGuigan: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Eaton: Do you mean the township | 
residents hauled their garbage there and 
they were not aware of the site? That just 
does not follow. | 

Mr. McGuigan: There is one particular 
part of it of which they certainly were not) 
aware, namely, that there was a licence to | 
receive liquid industrial waste. Perhaps in | 
some file there is a record. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Council very definitely 
knew of it. Would you not agree I have to 
answer for my predecessors? I accept that. | 
That is our system of government. The 
present council cannot say it was not aware | 
of the licensing of that site and what it was | 
licensed to do. They very definitely knew. | 

Mr. G. I. Miller: The member has to 
answer too. He has to go back and answer | 
for what has happened in the area. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I agree. As long as we 
are operating from what I think to be the 
facts about the situation, then I accept that | 
completely. 

Mr. McGuigan: That is the only way I | 
want to operate. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I agree. I understand | 
and accept that. | 





j 
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Mr. McGuigan: One of the things that has | 
come out since the second proposal is that a_ 
great deal of this liquid waste was taken in | 
at night. I hope you will let me go through 
this before you blow off. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am not going to blow | 
off. If you are saying things that are not | 
facts, I will make note of them. I will remain | 
quiet, but I want to come back to it then. — 
Mr. McGuigan: What has added to the 
suspicions and the unknown facts, some of 


































which you have brought out, is that many 
of these liquid waste trucks went in at night. 
_ There are reasons for that. I have talked to 
the haulers. Very often they pick up their 
_load in the evening from a factory when the 
shift ends. The only time they can take out 
these reagents is at night. They do not want 
' material in their trucks overnight because 
many of them are acidic in action and the 
acids are going to attack the interior of their 
tanks. So they go there at night to dump 
them. I am not saying there is any con- 
spiracy whatsoever. 

‘Some of the local people have seen this 
activity at night and have now used that in 
their own minds to conjure up thoughts that 
there was an attempt to hide things. It is 
just part of this whole system of mistrust 
that exists. I believe the minister, perhaps 
unfairly, bears the burden today of trying to 
create a climate of trust. I have certainly 
been as open and as fair as I know how to be 
in talking to the people because as a matter 
of strategy one ought to know one’s enemy 
‘when fighting him. I have tried to let the 
‘people know what the problems were when 
‘fighting them. But these things have led to 
‘some of the mistrust that exists today. 
The local people are offended because 
‘they have a solid waste plant in an agricul- 
‘tural area and because the government is a 
‘coproponent in establishing the solidification 
plant more or less on the basis that the site 
is already receiving this waste. The area is 
already nonagricultural because it has been 
set aside as a disposal site. 

That argument might have some validity 
if the local people could see a possibility that 
the plant would close down at the end of 
the five-year period, but my constituents 
eannot believe that a multinational company 
would spend $3 million—that is the figure at 
he moment, which will probably rise be- 
tause costs are rising—on such a short-term 
wroject, nor can they see any alternative if 
verchance it is decided to close down the 
slant. There is no other system in place to 
ake the liquid waste. What do you do in 
‘ve years if you decide this isn’t the best? 
't may not be satisfactory, but the material 
8 still going to be produced. They cannot see 
+ being closed down. 

The ministry also says it will remove the 
lidified product if there is a problem. The 
uuestion pops into mind, where would you 
ove it? You say you would move it to a 
>cure landfill site, but we don’t know where 
aat landfill site is, nor do we know what 


| 


irther environmental risks there would be in 
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Forgive us if we are pessimistic, but we 
see the plant continuing, even if it is not 
entirely satisfactory. We also see the com- 
bination of the two dumps, the solid waste 
and the liquid waste dumps taking up over 
time more land than the present 215 acres. 
More agricultural land eventually will be 
taken. 

The minister is preoccupied with his task, 
and we have a certain amount of sympathy 
for him because the problem must be solved. 
We realize that. But the farmers who have 
farmed this land for generations have a very 
strong emotional attachment to the land. 
Their ancestors came from Britain and 
Europe where ownership was denied to their 
families, even if they had the money to buy 
the land. In Europe, the land was just not 
for sale because of the social and economic 
system. 

I don’t know if the minister is a land 
owner. I know he is in the horse business. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am a land owner. 

Mr. McGuigan: I figured you must be if 
you own horses. 

Mr. Gaunt: Did you get your farm tax 
rebate? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am a legitimate farmer. 
I made far more on farming last year than on 
orthodontics. But I lost money on both. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: How about as a member? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I happened to lose 
money on both; I just happened to lose less 
on farming than on orthodontics. That is 
hard to believe, isn’t it? 

Mr. McGuigan: Eight thousand bucks? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: My gross was okay, my 
net was a little poor. I have learned from 
the farmers of my community. Nobody knows 
better. They are a smart breed. 


Mr. Gaunt: The woeful tale of farmers. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is right. I am one 
of them. 


Mr. McGuigan: As a land owner, you must 
realize the emotional strings between a farm 
family and its land. It is living, breathing, 
real property, just like one’s horses are, While 
the land won’t win any races, it has to carry 
the human race. There is that great emotional 
concern. I hope you can understand why my 
constituents feel the way they do. 

You have missed a good opportunity to de- 
fuse some of the issue. You could have pro- 
vided funding. Assuming that as coproponent 
you ‘won your case, you could have said to 
the people, “We gave you your day in court 
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and we provided for your public defender.” 
There the matter would have been settled. 
It would not be settled for those people in 
the immediate area. I would not ever be 
satisfied if it was in my backyard, nor would 
you, but at least the public in general would, 
I think, have been satisfied that these people 
had been dealt with fairly. I feel you missed 
a good opportunity. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will come back to that. 

Mr. McGuigan: A good military tactician 
always leaves an opening for the other side to 
escape. 

10:30 a.m. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: With respect, it is 40 
miles wide right now. They understood the 
process, It is hard not to interrupt, because 
if I don’t we lose some of the dynamics of 
what you are saying. I wish I could respond, 
but I will come back. 

Mr. McGuigan: I say you have missed 
this opportunity because the neighbouring 
municipalities are now rallying to the side of 
Harwich. Raleigh offered $20,000 just the day 
before yesterday, Bleinheim has offered 
$10,000 and Harwich will likely put up a 
Jarge sum. 

Another area of concern is the matter of 
perpetual care. You have mentioned the 
possibility of a perpetual care fund, yet we 
see nothing in the regulations. 

What happens if Browning-Ferris Indus- 
tries go bankrupt? What happens if they 
abandon the site and leave an unsatisfactory 
situation in place? I am not speaking about 
20 years down the road. What happens 50 
years from now? Who pays for the cleanup 
or, as is more likely, who pays for the safe 
containment of the solid and/or liquid indus- 
trial waste? Who will make the decisions on 
these matters? 

I suggest to you that for every litre of 
liquid that goes into either the present 
disposal site or the proposed solidification 
system a royalty payment should be made 
to a perpetual care fund. The trustees of 
the fund should have county, township and 
local representatives. This money should be 
available for cleanup and remedial action, 
for containment costs and for compensation 
should the local residents suffer losses in 
property values. 

One must face the issue of property values. 
Consider for a moment what would have 
happened if, instead of using that land for 
a dump site, we had been so fortunate as to 
strike oil or gas in the township. As I under- 
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stand it, under a pooling arrangement worked 
out between the developers and the Ministry 
of Natural Resources, all the land owners in 
the vicinity would share in the good fortune. 
The abandoned gas field in Dawn township 
in Lambton county, now used as a storage 
field by Union Gas Limited, pays a certain 
annual royalty to all the land owners in 
the area. . 

With a dump site we are dealing with the 
reverse of that situation. The mere presence 
of the site casts a shadow on all the sur- 
rounding land. Only time will tell how far 


that shadow will reach and only time will © 


tell how intense it will be, but the residents 


have good cause for fearing that the value © 


of their land will be reduced. 


People won’t want to build in the area. 
In the event that a family wishes to sell its — 


land— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: For farming or for 


housing? 
Mr. McGuigan: For farming. It is not a 


housing area. But even farm owners and other © 
people there who have a right to build won’t | 
want to build because of the shadow on — 


this area. People who farm it 50 or 100 


years from now will want to live some 


distance from the land. 


I think we should have a system in place — 


to protect the local people if it becomes 
necessary. Vague promises just won't reassure 


these people. If we had a heritage fund—_ 


and I hesitate to use such a word, but it is 
something we can all understand—it would 
at least give some assurances to the people. 

I want to close by assuring you that the 
people of Harwich are very good people. 
There have been suggestions and hints that 
they are not willing to carry out their civic 
responsibilities. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: If there were hints of 
that—and they were not made by me—then 
there have been strident remarks about us. 
Let us put that one in perspective. 

Mr. McGuigan: There have been remarks 
on both sides. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Remarks on both sides. 
I am going to read some into the record. 
They are not hints; they are statements. By 
golly, I have not said I think those citizens 
are not responsible. 

Mr. McGuigan: That is fine. I certainly 
wanted to tell you I believe they are respon- 
sible. They are willing to do their part for 
the environment. I know the heavier responsi- 
bility comes on your shoulders to do the part 
of all of society. Some of these things, I 
would suggest, are putting greater efforts 
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into reduction of waste at source. We have 
to decide whether certain chemicals are 
necessary and whether these things should 
be manufactured. I think we need a review 
board to determine whether certain chem- 
icals should even be made. 

_ I would point out, as an example, that the 
farmers have taken the brunt of some re- 


sponsibility through the loss of DDT as a 
pesticide. It was one of the best pesticides 
from the farmers’ standpoint and was such a 
gersistent material. Because it was persistent, 
‘t got into other parts of the environment 
ind necessarily had to be restricted. In its 
nlace we have materials that are far less 
effective for the job and far more dangerous 
‘or the farmer to use. The phosphate ma- 
erials are very dangerous for the operator. 
{hey are less dangerous for the public. I 





vould point out that farmers have partic- 
pated in a system whereby certain chem- 


cals have been banned. 


| Mr. Riddell: Just so long as you do not 
ret too uptight on 2,4-D. 


y 








| Hon, Mr. Parrott: What is your party’s 
sosition on 2,4-D? 

Mr. Riddell: I do not care what the party’s 
osition is. I will damn well put my position 
‘there is ever any suggestion on your part 
nat it is going to go. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Would we like to dis- 
ass that one right now, Mr. Chairman? I 

m more than pleased to discuss the position 
f the NDP and the Liberal Party on 2,4-D. 
Yould you give me your party’s policy? 


| 


_Mr. Riddell: You will hear my position. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am not interested in 
bur position, though not in the sense I do 
td appreciate it. I do appreciate your posi- 
on, but what is your party’s position? 

Mr. Riddell: I am not sure. I do not recall 
iscussing 2,4-D in caucus, so I cannot give 
nu the party policy. That is up to Mr. 
aunt, if we have a position. 
Mr. Gaunt: Oh, no. 

‘Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am afraid we are get- 
ig close to home on this one, Mr. Riddell. 
yu and I both know your leader frequently 
hes not talk to either one of you, but takes 
‘position. That is what worries me; that is 
’1y I want to know your party’s position. 
Mr. Riddell: They will be hearing from 
+ in caucus, if they take a position without 
msulting us, I will tell you that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Good. But what can I 
gmt on from. the Liberal Party and what 
ig count on from the New Democrats? 

| 

| 










They need a policy for liquid industrial 
waste because 2,4,5-T is now classed as a. 
liquid industrial waste. 7 

Ms. Bryden: You were talking about 
2,4-D. : 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: 
talking about 2,4-D. 

Ms. Bryden: But that is not a liquid waste. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would like very much 
to know in these estimates what your party's 
position is on 2,4-D. 

Ms. Bryden: When we get to pesticides, 
but we are on liquid industrial waste. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I did not interject that. 
one. 


Mr. McGuigan: Mr, Chairman, I am really 
finished. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am glad to know, 
though. That is helpful to have on the record, 
Mr. Riddell. 

Mr. McGuigan: Well, I will tell you mine. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Is it for 2,4-D? I may 
get a consensus there. Mr. Gaunt, I know 
you were for 2,4-D. 

Mr. Gaunt: Are we talking about Harwich? . 

Mr. Eaton: We are getting off the subject.’ 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am willing to talk 
about both of them. Which one do you want . 
to talk about first this morning? 

Mr. Gaunt: Let us talk about Harwich. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Let us deal with one- 
problem at a time; that is enough. oe 

Mr. Eaton: Mr. Gaunt does not have a 
position. 

Mr. Gaunt: I did not say that. I just. 
wanted to keep the process in order. he a 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Fair enough. And I do 
want to talk about Harwich. ? 

Mr. McNeil: Would you not like to give 
us your position anyway, Mr. Gaunt? 

10:40 a.m. 

Mr. McGuigan: I did a_ back-of-an-enve- 
lope calculation as to how many people it 
would require to hoe the corn crop with a 
stick with a piece of metal on the end of it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Look a little more to 
your right when you are saying that. | 

Mr. McGuigan: That is the crop on which 
you can use 2,4-D because, as you know, 
com is a grass plant and is not harmed by 
2.4-D, whereas broad-leaf plants are harmed. 
So you get the selective weedouts. This 
was based on a couple of years ago, when 
our corn crop was less than it is now. I 
figured it would take half a million people,. 


No, indeed we ‘are’ 
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and there are only 300,000 unemployed peo- 
ple in Ontario. It would take half a million 
physically able-bodied people, which really 
restricts the work force to the same type of 
people who can work in a mine, in a forest 
or in construction. 

Ms. Gigantes: Is this the kind of agricul- 
ture we can expect if the Liberals come to 
power? Back to the hoe? 

Mr. Riddell: If you paid them $12 an 
hour, you would not get them out hoeing 
the crop. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Nobody is arguing, Mr. 
Riddell. I just want to know the party posi- 
tion. I have 50 acres of corn. I am a little 
familiar with the problem. 

Mr. Riddell: I am already on the record. If 
you recall, I asked you a question last year. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Indeed you are, and I 
have not forgotten that one. 

Mr. Riddell: I said, “You caved in to 
pressure on 2,4,5-T. Do not do the same 
thing on 2,4-D.” That is on record. I am on 
record, 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I just did not know 
where the pressure came from in your party. 
That was disturbing me. 

Mr. McGuigan: That is only one crop, the 
corn crop, that would require hoeing. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Gosh, I wish the press 
were here. I would note a great split in the 
Liberal Party on certain chemicals in agri- 
cultural use. 

Mr. Riddell: You do not know what our 
party policy is on 2,4-D. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You just told me that on 
2,4,.5-T I caved in to certain pressures which 
I should not have. 

Mr. Riddell: I have worked with 2,4,5-T 
and I am still living. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I did not hear you say 
that when I needed you. Where were you? 

Mr. Riddell: Maybe I was doing some 
riding work or something. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You were planting some 
corn. 

Mr. McGuigan: If that chemical or any 
other chemical is life-threatening to the peo- 
ple of Ontario, we have to stop using it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Agreed, but not until 
we are pretty sure of that. 

Shall we go back to Harwich? 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes, 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. McGuigan, I want 
to take every single point you made very 
seriously. I am really pleased that you and, 
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I think, your party support solidification. I 


{ 
may on occasions tur to Mr. Gaunt as the | 
critic. I am hoping that this can reflect the | 
party position on it. I am pleased to know | 
that solidification is the best method available | 
today, in Mr. McGuigan’s opinion, to deal 
with liquid waste. 

Mr. McGuigan: The best we know of. ! 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think there are others. . 
We know that incineration is also a good one 
for certain things. But for those chemicals — 
that, we are told, fit within parameters, solidi- - 
fication is the best. I think that is just excel- 
lent to have on the record. 

Mr. Haggerty: The question is, where do - 
you put it all? { 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, Mr. Haggerty. I | 
think if it is the best in the world, and you ‘ 
are going to hear me talk about the best in | 
the world on a lot of occasions in the next | 
six months. That was what I put forward to 
this committee a year and one half ago and it 
is still my ambition. I think Mr. McGuigan | 
very positively stated that he knows that is 
my intent, and I am pleased that is the 
underlying principle on which we are work- 
ing. On that we have agreement. 

I am not going to argue with all the things 
you have said, Mr. McGuigan. I have two 
or three things here on which I agree with | 
you. We started with agreement that solidifi- 


' 








cation is the best in the world. We also agree | 
that codisposal is not good and must stop. I | 
am unconditionally committed to that. It | 
would have been done by now, had facilities 
been in place and if there were an alterna- | 
tive. 

Let us look at the three alternatives which 
at present face us: codisposal, a dream for | 
facilities—a dream is all we have at the 
moment, but I want it to become a reality—_ 
and clandestine illegal dumping. : 

Mr. Haggerty: That is where the problem | 





is. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am being told that has | 
happened frequently. Wherever I turn I am | 
being told it is happening. But I never get any 
evidence of where and how. I wish those 
who believe it is happening would give us a — 
little support in finding out where it is. We 
have done some investigation, but we all 
know that is very difficult to finalize. | 

Mr. McGuigan: If I knew of any, I would 
tell you. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: The inference goes on, 
though, and that is where we now start to 
separate. We have agreed on three things, — 
Mr. McGuigan. When we talk about trucks 
coming in at night, the inference of clan- 










destine disposal starts to rear its ugly head. 
‘There is nothing illegal about trucks going 
in there at night if they have a proper way- 
bill. Yet the inference stays that somchow or 
other, when it is happening at night, it is 
‘less than legal. 

| Mr. McGuigan: No, I did not say it was 
less than legal. But it does create that im- 
pression among people. I said I realized 
there were reasons for it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, but when your 
leader goes. around talking about the black 
‘box—and he does it veny effectively—he 
leaves no doubt in anyone’s mind that it is 
illegal. It did not happen to be the case, but 
he leaves no doubt that it is illegal and clan- 
destine, or however you want to label it. 
You started talking about fears and doubts. 
firere is no one in this province who has 
spread more fear and doubt concerning the 
iquid industrial waste problem than your 
leader. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: With respect, the Upper Ot- 
tawa Street dump did have a magic box. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: There is no argument 
out that, but it was not an illegal use 
celative to putting materials into that site. 
They were licensed as they are for codis- 
pe. If products were coming from outside 
the region into there, that was illegal. But I 
id not argue that. But it did not make the 
dlack box illegal. If the products were com- 
ng from the appropriate places, they had 
he right to put those liquids on to that site. 
{hat was their right. 

' It is interesting to see that site has closed. 
Tou could say, “Where were you, Mr. Min- 
ster, and why did you not close it?’ It 
vas not my site. The local people made a 
fecision to close it. God bless the solidifi- 
ation. But they have not made a decision 
s to where that is going. Where is it going? 
t is time for me to ask a few questions. 
Vhere is that material going? Is it being 
tored? 

What people are forgetting continuously— 
od I mean continuously—is that there is 
nother side to this coin. We are creating 
ad we have the potential for creating Love 
anals, if we refuse to accept that those 
fastes are going someplace without being 
feated. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Did you say the Upper 
ttawa Street dump was closing down? 


Hon. Mr.. Parrott: Yes, the solidification 
70cess is closed. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Where is it going then? 
‘Hon, Mr. Parrott: I suspect the black box 
's disappeared because the process has 
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closed. Now they are codisposing, which we 
all agree is not good. But what else can you 
do? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Where is it going then? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is going on to a 
landfill site as a codisposal. It is not having 
the protection of solidification. They are 
licensed to do that. 

Mr. McGuigan: On this very case of the 
black box and getting back to Harwich, the 
fact that the solidification plant is on the 
same site as the solid waste raises the fears 
of those people who are mistrustful of it that 
this same kind of thing could happen there. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: What could happen? 


Mr. McGuigan: Suppose the’ solidification 
plant breaks down? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You have forgotten the 
promise which I made and which I think the 
people believed when I was in Harwich. 
Remember that night? There were some 
rather interesting letters, though not neces- 
sarily reflecting your leader's views on this. 
I have some letters in my files that said, “We 
are unconditionally opposed to this site. We 
happen to think you are a pretty sincere, 
honest guy.” That sure as hell is not what 
your leader said down there. Do you want 
me to quote? “There is no way I can trust 
the minister.” This is the same day I said 
to you, Mr. McGuigan, “Were there any 
comments about trusting?” I suspected he 
had made those comments. No, there was 
not much comment about trusting. But he 
is saying there is no way you can trust the 
ministry. 

I am willing to accept that. I understand 
the politics of the situation. I have been 
around here nearly 10 years. I know that 
we happen to be struggling for different 
positions in this House and I accept that. 
But I do not accept that the leader of your 
party will say and imply that I make the 
decision when the knows, I know, and you 
know that on the matter of the Harwich 
site I do not make the decision. It is a 
decision made by the Environmental Assess- 
ment Board. I cannot accept that your leader 
does not understand the environmental assess- 
ment process. I can understand that others 
do not but not that your leader does not. 
He has greater responsibility than that. 


10:50 a.m. 


Mr. McGuigan: You ‘have to bear a re- 
sponsibility for that. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I do not make the 


decision about Harwich, and that is the value 
of the Environmental Assessment Board. It 
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is a citizens’ board to protect citizens’ rights. 
Nobody, but nobody, has yet cast a stone 
against the quality of that board—not a single 
person. I hear testimony from Ajax. They do 
not like the process. I understand all of those 
things. But when they say, “We shave great 
confidence and faith in your board,” I say, 
“No, not my board. I am glad to hear you 
say that, but it is the citizens’ board.” No 
one should misunderstand that. It is a 
citizens’ board established to protect the 
rights of the citizens. Yet when we talk 
about spreading fears and doubts, those who 
could do yeoman service in this province to 
dispel those fears and doubts do not. That 
is when the level of responsibility becomes 
extremely important. 

Mr. McGuigan: There were no things cast 
on the assessment board. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, indeed there were 
not. But the implication was that the minis- 
ter has to take the responsibility for this, 
when indeed it is the Environmental Assess- 
ment Board which will finalize that decision. 

There are some things that you propose, 
to which I hope the board will agree. I 
have already said that in Harwich and to 
the leaders of Harwich. I think they are 
good suggestions, not because we happen to 
agree on them, but because they are sugges- 
tions that do the right thing in our society. 

Your leader says you cannot trust the 
ministry. The quotes are unbelievable about 
muzzles on our ministry staff and corruption 
in our ministry staff; and not once will he 
appear before this committee and say it 
eyeball to eyeball to the people whom he 
accuses. Those are the things, I tell you, 
that are destroying our society. I do not 
mind politics, but I do not want this 
democracy destroyed in the process. That is 
what is happening. 

Mr. Haggerty: You could use that same 
principle about which you are talking with 
respect to the Glanbrook situation. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. 


Mr. Haggerty: I think there had been 
assessment board opinion there. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. I get so worked up 
on occasion, You and I should understand 
the difference between Glanbrook and 
Harwich. 


Mr. Haggerty: Either way you are dispos- 
ing of industrial waste. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. Let me explain it 
to you one more time because it is funda- 
mentally different. The Environmental Assess- 
ment Board can make a recommendation un- 


der the Environmental Protection Act to) 
Dennis Caplice, wherever he happens to be 
this morning, and he can act on it. The board 
makes a recommendation to Dennis Caplice. 
He is a civil servant. He does work in my 
ministry. I can understand the cloud that’ 
might be seen as hovering over us because 
of a recommendation made to a director of | 
my ministry. But the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act is not that way. : 

Let me add one more thing to that. Under | 
the Environmental Protection Act, a recom- | 
mendation is made to my director, for which 
I have responsibility. Then, in a rather con- | 
voluted form of justice, the appeal arising 
from his decision comes to me. I am not. 
particularly keen on that system of justice. 
That is why I like the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act so much better. That is why I have | 
tried desperately to sell it to my county. 
They did not accept my advice—again, for 
political reasons—which bothers me a great 
deal. 

Here is the most open act in the world, the 
greatest protection for citizens you can get 
in the world. It has been here for four years, 
yet people do not understand the funda- 
mental principle of it, which is that an 
Environmental Assessment Act will allow 
an independent citizens’ board not to recom-— 
mend, but to decide, to add conditions and 
to direct. | 





Mr. Haggerty: This may well be the case, 
but this is where the mistrust follows. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is because you are 
sowing it. 

Mr. Haggerty: No. Just a minute now. Is 
there the monitoring that should be as a 
follow-up on it? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Monitoring on what? 


Mr. Haggerty: On the industrial waste 
that is going in there. | 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: What place are we 
talking about? 


Mr. Haggerty: I am talking about Glan- 
brook. I can make reference to the matter 
in which they wanted to put a solidification 
plant in the town of Fort Erie at the dis 
posal site. I had people bring to my atten 
tion that there was illegal dumping carried on 
there. I know your staff in the ‘area have 
gone in and made a search of the area to 
find out just what chemicals were dump 
there. I know they were in the municipal 
waste disposal site in Port Colborne. The 
Ministry of the Environment staff in the 
area knows there is illegal dumping through 
the Niagara region and is trying to find out 
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where this stuff has been dumped or un- 
loaded by illegal methods. 

I agree with you that there should be 
some method whereby you have control of 
all the industrial waste that is being placed 
on the open market. 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: If we get facilities, we 

will have it. 
_ Mr. Haggerty: That is right. The key to 
this whole thing is to bring in the proper 
facilities. I. know Fort Erie did not want it. 
I know other areas do not. Glanbrook was 
another one. 


“Hon. Mr. Parrott: Tell me one place that 
wants it and will accept it. 


Mr. Haggerty: I would take a look at the 
amount of crown lands the province has and 
_ let them put it there. 


Hon, Mr. Parrott: Where? Away up north? 


Mr. Haggerty: I would not say up north 
but in southern Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sell that to the northern 
members of your caucus. Try to tell them 
that is logical; it is not, either because they 
do not have any of the jobs that are asso- 
ciated with it or because there are tremen- 
dous transportation problems. Sell that to 
| the northern members of your caucus, and 
| then we will look at it. 
| Mr. Haggerty: One of the problems in the 
Fort Erie area was that you were opening it 
-up to the American market for disposal. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Pardon? 

Mr. Haggerty: Americans were coming in. 
You know this is being transported across 
the border. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let me stop you there. 
‘That is why I said, Mr. Chairman, I would 
‘have to interject. Where do you think the 
net flow of liquid waste isP Across the border 
to the US or to Canada? 

Mr. Haggerty: It is going both ways. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Which way is the net 
flow? 

_ Mr. Haggerty: I would say right now it is 
going over to the American side. 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: You had better believe 
‘it. Are you asking me to say there should 
be one direction in a pipe? 

Mr. Haggerty: All I am saying is that it 
thas to be taken into consideration. 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: We know—thank God 
for our American friends—that they are ac- 
cepting more than we are taking. Somehow 
or other you want to imply that it is the 
American stuff coming in here that is illegally 


ined Tell me, is that legitimate, when 


I 















they are taking more of ours and we have to 
ee on them for stuff we cannot get rid 
of: 

Mr. Haggerty: I do not know what process 
they use in recycling. I suppose there are 
some profitable chemicals they can use. I do 
not know about this. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. We are talking about 


pure waste. 


Mr. Haggerty: I am thinking particularly 
about Fort Erie. I just want to finish this 
point. This is where the problem arose in 
that particular area. The Love Canal scene 
came into the picture there. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: I look at it this way: much 
of the Canadian waste from Ontario is going 
over there and is being treated or dumped 
in there untreated, but we are getting it 
back into our water system. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You have shifted ground 
completely from where you started. 


Mr. Haggerty: I do not know. I have an 
interesting book here. I will probably get 
into the Niagara Waterlog, a report that talks 
about the toxic chemicals travelling into our 
Great Lakes system. It could be coming from 
Ontario or from the American side, I do not 
know. I listen to what is going on on the 
American side, including the fact that the 
army had dumped very toxic chemical waste 
in the Love Canal site. There is a legal battle. 
going on over there. 

But I agree with you and support your 
views on this particular part. We must find 
someplace where we can dispose of this 
thing. It has to be acceptable, and it is going 
to be a tough job for you to sell it; but I 
think all of us have to be reasonable about 
it. I would rather have someplace in which 
at least I know that all the chemicals coming 
in are being catalogued and identified. I do 
not approve of every municipal dump site in 
Ontario being used as an area to dispose of 
this. This has taken place, and is happening 
right now. . 

11:00 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I do not think there is 
a better opportunity to talk about crown 
land than right now. One of the crown lands 
identified in the MacLaren report, a place 
called Cayuga, is pretty close to the ridings 
of two members here. How do you feel 
about thatP Is that the place for this dis- 
posal site? 

Mr. Haggerty: I suppose if you took some 
of the money— . 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is crown land. You 
have been selling that concept. Do I hear 
this morning that Cayuga crown land is a 
good place for a liquid industrial waste site? 


Mr. Haggerty: It has to be a good selling 
job. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I did not ask how well 
it was to be sold. I know I will get a lot of 
opposition. 

Mr. Haggerty: Sure you would, but I think, 
as a reasonable person, there should be— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would like to know 
your opinion. You made the proposal, and 
the member to your immediate left is pretty 
involved in that same area. It would be a 
good time to identify whether the concept 
of crown land is a saleable one, a viable one. 
Are you telling me that crown land in 
Cayuga is fit for a waste site under the En- 
vironmental Assessment Act? 


Mr. Haggerty: Providing all the safety 
provisions are put in there, sure. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you believe in the 
board? 


Mr. Haggerty: I do not know. I cannot 
tell you about Cayuga; but I am saying if 
you do not have a site in some municipality, 
you are going to have to take a look at this 
thing. 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: I am looking at it 
damned hard 24 hours a day. 


Mr. Haggerty: I know of a situation in 
which they are considering the disposal of 
toxic chemicals in old abandoned gas wells. 
I remember raising the issue back in 1968, 
regarding the problem which arose when 
they did it down around Sarnia. Maybe we 
do not need all these chemicals we are pro- 
ducing today. 

We talked about farming. Perhaps the hoe 
idea is the best there is, to go back to the 
forms of mechanical cultivation for farm 
lands. I have talked to farmers who have 
gone out and used sprays for com for a 
number of years. They have found out that 
the corn they plant now does not give them 
the production they got when they first used 
the spray. They feel that maybe there is not 
enough research done in this area and that 
it may be damaging future crops in the 
agricultural industry. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: So you are not quite 
sure. 


Mr. Haggerty: I read a very interesting 
article in the National Geographic about the 
herbicides and pesticides they are using on 
agricultural lands. It brings me deep concern, 
as do the results of what is done today. 
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Hon. 
answers. 
Mr. Haggerty: I do not know what the’ 
answers are. I am not an expert in this area. | 
We look to your ministry for that. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: We will give you some’ 
answers, but we need a little support. You. 
object with no evidence to every single thing 
we put forward. You agree with the concept | 
of solidification, but you say, “No, not here.” | 
Mr. Haggerty: I do not say, “Not here,” 
but I said we have to find places. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: You have not named one 
single place. | 
Mr. Haggerty: I suggested if we cannot | 
find it here, then let us go up to Algonquin | 
Park or someplace like that. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sell it to your northern | 
members. | 
Mr. Haggerty: You may get some objec- 
tions to it. But if they do not want it here, | 
where are you going to put it? 
Mr. W. Newman: Cayuga. | 
; 


Mr. Parrott: Let us have some: 












! 
! 
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Mr. Haggerty: There are scientific articles 
now that suggest you can take it and dispose 
of it in the ocean bed. They even talked | 
about nuclear waste, saying that this is one’ 
way to dispose of it. Whether it is the right’ 
way, I do not know. That is another problem | 
area. | 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not for me. I want to | 
know what I am doing with my waste. I 
do not want to pretend that I can dump it. 
someplace and that it disappears. I want to | 
know what I did with it. I want to know’ 
that to the very best of our ability we, 
destroyed it. 

Mr. Haggerty: Find proper neutralizers 
for it then. But the question is, do we need 
much of it in the beginning? Bi 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is a nice alterna- 
tive to talk about, but it does not solve a 
single problem in today’s world. | 

Mr. Haggerty: There is some question | 
whether we need all the chemicals we are. 
using. | 





Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am not arguing that | 
case. | 

I would like to come back to ‘where we | 
started on Harwich township. | 

Mr. Riddell: Before you do, let me say 
I do not think your attack on our leader can 
go completely unchallenged. | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I hope not. I would 
like to discuss it at length. I would like him — 
here, too. 
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Mr. Riddell: I think his statement about 
the lack of trust in you or the ministry has 
a foundation. 

Ms. Gigantes: Why do you not go some- 
where else and discuss it? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It may be founded, 
but he misled the people. Mr. Chairman, if 
I have said that in the sense of the rules of 
this House, I withdraw that remark. Have 
IP All right, let me withdraw that remark. I 
do not want those kinds of side issues to 
cloud the essence of what we are talking 
about. Let me say then, in response to that, 


that indeed it is implied—no, it is stated 
_ very positively—that I am not trustworthy. 
_I can live with that, but not when he and 


I and you know it is the board that makes 





{ 
_the decision. They are trustworthy, 

_- The implication is that we are not trust- 
worthy. He has never put any of that in- 
‘formation forward to us. He said that only 
}under a judicial review would he be 
interested. There has been a court case. He 
could have put it to the court, It has not 
, happened. It is the board that makes the 
decisions. Why not go down to the people 
of Harwich and say, “Here is a trustworthy 
| 3s Do not trust the minister’? I can live 
with that very easily, But why not tell the 
people he believes in the process and the 
Board? 

| Mr. McGuigan: He did. I heard him say 
‘that. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: The board? Then did 
he say they will make the decision? 

| Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, since the 
Leader of the Opposition is not here, should 
we not be discussing what the members 
who are here want to discuss about Har- 
wich? If the Leader of the Opposition wants 
0 discuss it, he can come and do it. 

Mr. Gaunt: I am sure my leader would 
»e pleased to come in and defend himself 
it the appropriate time. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would love to have 
im here with staff. I would like him to be 
yeball to eyeball with my regional director 
a central west region and to say there was 
omebody on the take. 

Mr. Gaunt: I will tell him of your invi- 
ation. 

_Mr. Chairman: We will accept that, Mr. 
taunt. I think perhaps we should turn to 


bu now. 
‘Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have not begun to 
nish Harwich. 


‘Ms. Bryden: I wanted to get in on 
arwich particularly. 
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_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is the trouble. It 
18 great to make the first half of the presen- 
tation, Right? 


Mr. McGuigan: I welcome your remarks. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think we have dealt 
with at least half of them. 

You ask what do we do at the end of five 
years? May I very quickly refresh this com- 
mittee’s memory on what our overall plan 
for the treatment of liquid industrial waste 
is? There were some very key points in that 
seven-point program. It was a beauty. 

First of all, we knew we needed a cradle- 
to-the-grave concept and a waybill system. 
The other provinces are now just forming 
committees to talk about waybills. I said a 
year ago, “Let us get on with the job. We 
will worry about the improvement of classif- 
cation. We will get it done.” Waybill system 
classification is well on the way. 

The next thing we said was we needed 
some short-term solutions so that we could 
stop this codisposal. That is why Ajax is 
going to industry and choosing solidification 
processes. Having done that, we then said, 
because that will take care of the program 
for five years or a large portion of it, we will 
put in all the monitoring systems that any- 
one can demand so that we can have a 
short-term answer, which we desperately 
need, 

We have not said forever for solidification 
because we think it is not good, but because 
we want to be able to say to the people of 
this province, “We are positive it is good. 
If it works, and we all think it has that 
chance, we will tell you at the end of five 
years.” It was not a cloud on solidification. 
It was ian attempt to be trustworthy, to be 
open and to tell the people what happens 
after five years’ experience in solidification. 
It was a short-term solution, and rightly so, 
in order to be open and to be trustworthy. 
But we have to test it. We have to do that 
in 1a few other places with a few other things, 
e.g. Mississauga. That is what our short-term 
plan was. . 

We then said, “Let us look at this province 
as a whole, at its problems and their solu- 
tions.” How many dollars have we spent so 
far on MacLaren? 

Mr. Giles: I do not know. I will have to 
get that. 

Mr. Pitura: In the order of $220,000. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: About $220,000 was 
spent to tell us what would be the best in 
the world. I do not want second-best for this 
province, I want the best in the world. That 
is what we are going to have. 
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Mr. McGuigan: You left off at the end of 
five years. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is where the long- 
range view starts to come in. That is why we 
hired Mr. MacLaren to tell us what would be 
the best in the world, so that we could go 
to the people and say, “We have a short-term 
and we have a long-term, best-in-the-world 
concept of treating our liquid industrial 
wastes.” 

Mr. MacLaren developed that first report, 
saying, “Here are some areas to look at, here 
are some concepts.” The next idea, the next 
thing, is to say, “What are the best technol- 
ogies? Look at the world and tell us what we 
need in Ontario.” Then we can go to the 
people with it and, eventually, go on to site 
specifics. So we have an immediate action, 
we have short-term solutions which you ac- 
cept, and we have a long-term plan for the 
best-in-the-world treatment that we can get 
for our liquid wastes. 

We will be as open as is humanly pos- 
sible. I will not make those decisions; it will 
be the Environmental Assessment Board 
which makes them. I think that is a great 
plan. I can understand why we have to fight 
about it on occasion, but I cannot understand 
the word “secrecy.” 


11:10 a.m. 


Mr. McGuigan: What do you do or what 
does the board do or what do I tell these 
people, if at the end of five years things 
have not worked out as well as you had 
hoped they would work out? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let us then jump down 
to your concepts of perpetual care. It is a 
good thing to be able to come back to an 
area on which we totally agree. 

You said, perpetual care. Need I remind 
you that we are establishing that very con- 
cept as part of our total package of the best- 
in-the-world treatment that we can effect 
here in this province? We agree completely 
and utterly with you on perpetual care. I 
said in Harwich—and I think you have heard 
me say in Harwich—that I think jt would be 
a great thing if the board would direct that a 
per gallon charge be paid to the municipality 
which accepted that waste. 

Extra roads may be required. There cer- 
tainly have to be iron-clad guarantees to the 
people who are around that site. Nothing 
short of that would satisfy me. A per gallon 
charge is legitimate as hell. We completely 
agree with you. It is up to the board. Make 
the case in front of the board. I cannot 
imagine citizens’ boards not responding by 
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saying, “Right on.” That is what the people 
deserve, and I will bet they get it. | 

Mr. McGuigan: Why could you not pass 
regulations now? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That there will be a 
perpetual care fund? Government policy is 
established on perpetual care. Let me cite 
you a few illustrations wherein we did not 
need regulations to be passed. I can give you 
two of them. 

I can tell you that in Oxford county, pretty 
close to home, we gave the lion’s share of 
money to a project to offset a municipal 
garbage problem that we did not create. We 
are putting in the lion’s share to supply water 
to seven residents. You could say, “You were 
pretty parochial, Mr. Minister. Of course we 
would expect it to happen in Oxford.” Let us 
talk about Dowling for a minute. 


Mr. McGuigan: The thought never crossed. 
my mind. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, but it is a legitimate 


thing. Let us then go to Dowling. To solve a | 


seven year old problem, I just spent a cool 
$1 million on about a half of the people. 

Mr. McGuigan: I do not know where the 
place is. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Dowling is just west of 
Sudbury. I had an agreement in writing, in 
blood, from the people of that community 
that they would take $500,000 from this 


government and go away and solve the prob- | 


lem. We thought we could do it differently 
with much less money. They said, “We can- 


not accept it. You are doing it on the cheap.” — 
I said, “All right, tell me how much it_ 


will take to do it to your satisfaction.” They 
said $500,000. 

I said, “Done. Send me a letter.” 

They did and they agreed to. 


It is now $900,000. And did this govern- | 


ment bat an eye? I ‘went to cabinet last 


Wednesday and got $400,000 extra in less | 
than 30 seconds to solve a problem that is | 


seven or eight years of age. Yet someone 


can say to me that we are not interested in 
solving problems and putting our money | 


where our mouth is, 


I gave you two quick illustrations of how 


this government will put large amounts 
money forward to help the citizens of this 


province solve a liquid industrial waste 


problem. 
Ms. Bryden: The problem got worse due 


to the long delay. It probably cost ou more 


because of the delay. 


Hon. Mr: Parrott: It did not get worse. 
That is rather interesting. We have yet to 
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find one single trace of PCB material in the 
containment well. 

Ms. Bryden: That has 
has it not? 


Hon. Mr, Parrott: It has been installed 
and has been operating for some time. 


_ Ms. Bryden: What about in the soil? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Of course they are 

there. How could they not be there? There 
were many gallons dumped there. It got 
_ worse but not by the procrastination of this 
minister and not by the procrastination of 
this government, it was the (procrastination 
_of the company involved. That is why Bill 24 
arrived here. Talk about dynamic action; in 
_atyear and one half, we have had it. 
Bill 24 would have solved that problem. 
| We saw a problem that was not being ad- 
_ dressed, so we brought in the legislation to 
do so. Because we cannot bring in retroactive 
legislation, we put our money where our 
)mouth is to solve those problems which we 
could not solve, and which would have been 
solved by an earlier Bill 24. 


Ms. Bryden: We still do not have an 
overall perpetual care system in place, though. 
That is two instances. 


_ on. Mr. Parrott: Indeed we do not, but 
jit is coming. In site specifics, the board 
‘could recommend a perpetual care fund now. 
_ Listen, I have taken a long time on this, 
and I am ready to yield to time because I 
know there are other points of interest; and 
i. think we should. But I hope that I put a 
few of your fears to rest. 

_ The one that I will conclude with, Mr. Mc- 
Guigan, and the one that bothers me most, is 
your saying that we missed an opportunity 
to defuse; that one is the one that makes me 
ory. Here is the scenario. In retrospect, know- 
ng how desperately I want liquid industrial 
waste treatment facilities, and knowing what 
. key to it solidification is, when I look back 
ind see what I did, and see the scathing 
sondemnation of myself as minister: “Parrott’s 
ninistry rated incompetent on waste issue,”— 
rou have seen that and have probably read 
tin the Free Press as carefully as I, it has 
teated some real problems—I say, “Parrott, 
jow did you go wrong?” I do not know. 

, Here is what we did: We told the world 
at we had a seven-point program, and that 
ye were committed to solidification, Every- 
ody should have known that means there 
‘as to be a place to do it. We then commis- 
foned the study to talk about it, We brought 
adustry in and said, “Where?” Industry said, 
You need two—not three, not four, but two.” 
ough decisions were made. Where to go? 


just been installed) 








‘) 
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One of the sites was Harwich, and Harwich 
has been unbelievably vocal. The other one 
—where is it? Do you know, Mr. McGuigan? 
Do you know the other spot? I am not trying 
to be a smart-ass right now. 

Mr. McGuigan: It is in Walkers’ quarry. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Right. How much news 
is there on that one? Thank God. I hope it 
goes through, because nobody wants solidifica- 
tion more than I do. 

But when we decided Harwich was to be 
one of them, we called the reeve and said: 
“Mr. Reeve, a present site is being selected 
to be upgraded, but we want to make sure 
there is no misunderstanding about this. You 
are getting advance notice. Second, we will 
come and explain it to you. We will then 
establish a liaison committee with the citizens. 
We will then establish information centres. 
But the key is, we will put it through the 
environmental assessment process, the world’s 
most open process and the process that will 
allow citizens to make the decision.” 

You go through that scenario, Mr. Mc- 
Guigan, and tell me where, by dint of effort, 
or by openness or even by competence, this 
ministry could have done the job better, con- 
sidering we eventually had to come to the 
bottom line of saying, “There is a spot for 
the process.” 

Mr. McGuigan: There are a couple of 
points in that Maclaren report. 

Hon. My. Parrott: Let us deal with Har- 
wich, and with your comment that makes me 
cry, that we missed the opportunity to defuse 
the issue. The funding would not have done 
it. 

Mr. McGuigan: I think you did miss the 
opportunity. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: How? Tell me where I 
went wrong then. Tell me where incompe- 
tence becomes a part of it. 

Mr. McGuigan: The whole process is new. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Agreed. 

Mr. McGuigan: And new things, the un- 
known, are always feared. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Agreed. 

Mr. McGuigan: You start with that base. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But how I can answer 
those questions without going through the 
process? How can I answer the problems of 
solidification if I do not do it in Harwich, in 
front of the Environmental Assessment Board? 
How can I answer those questions? 

Mr. McGuigan: Let me add this point— 
I made this analogy before and you rejected 
it-that people look at this as a semi-judicial 
or court system. Nobody is questioning the 
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court, but if any of us were defending our- 
selves in front of the court—what is it they 
say? “The person who acts as his own lawyer 
has a fool for a client.” 

Mr. Eaton: He has a fool for a lawyer. 
11:20 a.m. 

Mr. McGuigan: If any of us were in a 
defensive position, we would get the best 
lawyer we could afford. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: May I address that for 
a minute? Do you know what the leaders 
of that community said to me? I think this 
is absolutely correct. 

I want to make one correction to what I 
have said; my deputy reminded me. I am 
very willing to retract when I make an error. 
I will come to that in a second. 

One of the leaders of that community 
said to me in my private office, “Parrott, 
we do not give a hoot what you tell us. It 
is not coming here. The facts mean nothing. 
We are not going to have it.” They did not 
use the word “hoot.” I will retract that. They 
just said, “Under no circumstances will we 
have it.” 

I said, “Do you mean you will not let the 
board hear the evidence?” 

They said, “We will hear it, but our minds 
are made up.” 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, the Liberal 
members and the minister have taken an 
hour and 20 minutes of our hearing today. 
There is not much more than an hour left. 
Is it not time that our party was given an 
opportunity to speak? 

Mr. Chairman: It is 
subject. 

Mr. Riddell: The shoe has been on the 
other foot many times. 

Mr. Chairman: That is right. I want to 
be fair. I want to leave it open. 


Mr. O’Neil: We sat here and _ listened! 
patiently to them. 


Mr. Eaton: That’s for sure, 


Ms. Bryden: Today I think we agreed it 
would be one subject. I think we are en- 
titled to half the time—more than half the 
time. 


Mr. Chairman: I know. But in fairness, I 
think it balances out pretty well, because 
there have been certain votes on which you 
people have taken more than your fair share 
of time. 


a very important 


Ms. Bryden: At the moment we have not 
had any share of time. 


Mr. Chairman: I realize that, but this man 
is still not finished. 


add to what I have said is the correction: 
We tried to tell your reeve ahead of this ; 
the committee’s being told. I accept that, | 
to have that done, but it was not done. He 
was told within hours or within a day of | 
the committee’s being told. I accept that, | 
as the correction. But it does not mean we 
were secretive. 

Mr. Riddell: But to try to defuse the 
issue, as my colleague has indicated, and to | 
allay the fears of the people, why would — 
one of your ministry officials not attend the 
hearings of the citizens’ groups in Ajax? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: What? 


Mr. Riddell: Maybe he did. But I attended 
one of the hearings—there were about 1,000 
people who turned out—and I do not recall | 
seeing any ministry officials there to get up | 
and present their side of the story. The © 
thing that surprised me was that your Con- 
servative colleague, who represents that | 
bloody riding, did not see fit to attend that 
particular hearing, which I attended. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That was one hearing, © 
but it may have been called by an inspired | 
person, I did not attend an inspired meeting 
in Niagara Falls once at which, I think, Mr. 
Gaunt had an opportunity to be. I am not 
quite sure I was entirely wrong in not appear- 
ing. Let me tell you what we did in Ajax. 

Mr. Riddell: But I think you work on an 
assumption; when these meetings are called 
for the citizens living in the area to come in 
to hear what is going on, you are assuming © 
they are all objecting to it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. 


Mr. Riddell: I m saying that if there were 
somebody there from the ministry who would 
get up to give their side of the story, it would | 
help. | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you know what hap- 
pened at Ajax? I went down there on the 
opening day, and I am not pretending to | 
have done that particular job well, but we | 
invited all the media. We then had an open 
house for one solid week in a very public | 
place, a large shopping centre, to do just | 
what you said. We did not do it just to hear 
the objectors but, indeed, to put the whole 
program to them. We had visual aids, and 
we had people who could deal one on one 
when the people came in. It was there for a | 
solid week. | 


Mr. Riddell: What was your response? Did | 
you have people coming out? | 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Oh, sure. We did not | 


have nearly as many as I wanted, but I do- 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: The only thing I can | 
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not think it is quite legitimate to say that we 
did not attend meetings. We have been at 
meetings Ike you would not believe, 

_ Mr. Riddell: That may well be. I was ac- 
companied by Mr. McGuigan, I believe, at 
‘that Ajax meeting. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure. But who called it? 
_ Mr. Riddell: I think there was a comment 
made at the time, ‘as I recall— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I can understand that. 


| Mr. Riddell: —that the local member was 
‘not interested enough to come out to it. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is grossly unfair. 
‘That is a terribly unfair thing to say about 
Mr. Ashe. Nobody has dealt with a problem, 
‘in my opinion, more responsibly than has Mr. 
Ashe. He insisted, for instance, that the 
‘Premier and I see the citizens’ groups. He 
jdid not say, “I think it is a good idea.” He 
said, “You must see our citizens’ group”; and 
ie got zero credit for laying down the law 
| 











to the Premier and the minister that we must 
see them, There was no recognition of that. 
The recognition was a nice cartoon in the 
paper suggesting that the had just sold out. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, He 
ltttended the open house. He has had his 
secretary at the hearings. The guy has spent 
endless hours trying to understand legitimate 
concerns and legitimate proposals. But I do 
not think he has had the recognition he de- 


perves. He has been there many times, He 
really has. 
Mr. Riddell: That’s fine. I can only go by 


what I observed at that particular meeting. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. On the basis of one 
meeting, I can understand that. But to put it 
all in perspective, it is unfair. 

‘ Mr. McGuigan: To get back to Harwich 
‘or a second: I do not think the minister 
should be reporting on a private conversation. 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: They make no bones 
ibout it, They said that at a public meeting 
the first time I was there. That was no pr'vate 
meeting. They reaffirmed it. I had hoped that 
“n the liaison committee it could change. If 

















thought I had breached a confidence of a 
wrivate meeting, I would apolog’ze. But they 
baid when I was first down there, “There is 
bp way. There were people there that night 
ho said: “We do not care. It does not 
lnatter a darn what you tell. us. It is) not 
toing to come here.” 


Mr. McGuigan: There are extremists on 









| Mr. Parrott: Indeed. I agree. I 
mderstand that. But this was not an ex- 
temist. This was a representative of the 
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people who said: “No way. Do not tell me 
the facts. It just is not coming. You might 
as well know that right now.” He said it 
publicly, and he said it privately after I 
tried to explain the openness and trust- 
worthiness of the board. 

Mr. McGuigan: I am not aware of that 
having been made as a public statement. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think you know him. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I have many 
matters which come under this particular 
vote. I think it is pretty obvious at this point 
that we would not be able to complete the 
vote within the remaining time; so I will 
defer to my colleague the member for 
Beaches-Woodbine. 

Ms. Bryden: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Gaunt. I agree that this is such a big sub- 
ject that we are going to have trouble 
completing it today. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Time is not of the 
essence on this one. I have spent hundreds 
of hours on it. If the committee wants to 
spend a full week here on liquid waste, 
just say so, because I will be here. Nothing 
is closer and dearer to my heart. Nothing 
demands more attention in this province. It 
is your definition that it is a crisis, By God, 
do not limit the time. You will not find me 
asking for limitation. 


IMs. Bryden: Mr. Minister, if you are offer- 
ing this committee additional time, I think 
the committee should certainly consider it at 
the conclusion of these estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is okay by me. 


Ms. Bryden: It might even be useful to 
get the reeve and council of Harwich town- 
ship down to tell us their attitude towards 
this question in more depth. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is okay by me. 


Ms. Bryden: Right now, I think we are 
discussing overall policy on the disposal of 
liquid industrial waste. The standing re- 
sources development committee in its De- 
cember 1978 report said this should have 
the highest priority. I think the minister 
agreed that it should have high priority. But 
I am very disappointed by what has hap- 
pened in the more than 18 months since that 
report came out. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are not half as dis- 
appointed as I am. I am sick. 

Ms. Bryden: I know the minister feels 
that we must press ahead to solve this 
problem. The only thing is, I think his 
kind of pressing ahead is what I might call 
unholy haste. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let the Love Canals 
develop while we talk. 

Ms. Bryden: I am not saying that. I am 
saying we do not want to ram sites down 
the throats of people without adequate con- 
sideration. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Are we, in Harwich? 
Can you honestly say to me, eyeball to eye- 
ball, that we are ramming a site on the 
people of Harwich or anywhere else? Can 
you honestly say that to me? 

Ms. Bryden: I just received the environ- 
mental assessment reports for the Harwich 
thing; they are these very large telephone- 
book-size volumes. How can a citizens’ group 
study these before the hearings start? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: When is the hearing 
going to be? 

Ms. Bryden: I do not even know that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you want to know? 

Ms. Bryden: The point is, do they have 
any expert assistance to help them analyse 
these reports to prepare for those hearings 
adequately? The ordinary citizen cannot cope 
with such comprehensive and voluminous 
documents. They may answer a great many 
questions, but the citizens have to have the 
opportunity to deal with them. 


11:30 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We brought a man here 
last night, and I think you thought he was 
an expert; he charged $40 an hour. I just 
heard Mr. McGuigan say that one township 
had put $20,000 on the table; is that correct? 


Mr. McGuigan: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: At $40 an hour a con- 
sidered expert will come. I think we agreed 
that is only 500 hours of work, is it not, 
from one township, one expert? 

That leads me to wonder whether we are 
lining the pockets of our legal friends who 
want to object like crazy for the pure joy 
of objecting, or whether we want to investi- 
gate it. I tell you, there are all kinds of 
experts who, at $40 an hour, will do so. If 
you think I want to fund a whole bunch of 
people to object just for the sake of object- 
ing, you are wrong. If you think I want to 
support the testimony of experts, you are 
absolutely richt. 

I say $20,000 is a pretty generous amount 
of money for a township to give; I think it 
is an unbelievable commitment. I hope they 
will get the kind of expert they need. But 
do not’ tell me there is not the money and 
there is not the expertise to take that report 
and, if it is possible, to tear it apart. God 
bless it; if the report cannot stand, I want 


it torn apart. It is not because there is not 


money, it is because maybe somebody wants. 


to take money and do a lot of talking rather 


than a lot of thinking. 

Ms. Bryden: The money from the town- 
ship is taxpayers’ money. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: So is ours. 


Ms. Bryden: Right. But it is not necessarily 
going to the citizens’ groups which may 


wish to make their own presentation. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Where is that money 


going? Where is the $20,000 going? 

Mr. McGuigan: It will go to witnesses and 
lawyers. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: And citizens’ groups. 


Ms. 
presentation. 


Mr. Eaton: Township groups. 


Bryden: But it will be a township 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. I understand you 


to say that it is Citizens Rebelling Against 


Waste. 


Mr. McGuigan: I am sure the umbrella 
organization will be the township, 
CRAW will have a hand in it. 


Ms. Bryden: Let me just quote from a 
speech of the minister on April 16, 1980, to 


the third Ontario conference on waste col-— 


lection disposal and resource recovery. He 
was speaking, of course, to waste manage- 
ment companies, and he said: “Those of you 


but. 


who are involved in these projects know that 


in my ministry we are putting our money 
where our mouths are. We are putting up 
funds in an effort to ensure that the proposals 
are assessed and planned as thoroughly and 
carefully as possible.” 


A year ago, on June 19, 1979, he gave a 


speech to the 26th Ontario industrial waste 


conference in which he said: “When any 


waste disposal facility is proposed, we do 


still get public opposition. Perhaps it is partly 
because of the second reason I mentioned: 


mistrust.” Further on he said: “This can be, 
in part, resolved, however, by better access 
to environmental information.” Still further 
on he said: “more and better communications 
so that residents are informed what govern- 


ment and industry are planning, and have) 


an opportunity of presenting their opinions 
in the conceptual stages.” 

I do not think this has been done in the 
case of Harwich. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are now going to 
tell me where we erred in putting informa- 
tion forward, or in the techniques of trying 
to do so, because I am keen to hear that. I 
have thought about it and I do not know. 
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| Ms. Bryden: I am saying these citizens’ 
groups should have had more opportunity in 
i conceptual stages, before this particular— 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you mean time or 
money? 

Ms. Bryden: Both. 


| Hon. Mr, Parrott: How much time do you 
want for the citizens’ groups? Tell me how 
much time there should be between when 
that report is made public and the day of 
the hearing. Tell me how much is fair and 
reasonable. - 

Ms. Bryden: They probably need 30 to 60 
Jays to analyse this. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Done. Sixty days, and 
we will double it; we will go to 90. I do not 
vant to hear again that they do not have 
mough time. The hearing will not be held 
mtil 90 days from this date. 
| Ms. Bryden: Whether it is 60 or 90 days, it 
s not of much use if they do not have ade- 
quate opportunities for hiring researchers. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: They have $20,000; that 
; 500 hours for a witness at $40 an hour. 
_Ms. Bryden: They got not a penny from 
“Ou. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, and they are not 























'.Ms. Bryden: But the proponents have more 
han a penny from you. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. 

Ms. Bryden: Or the guarantee. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: If they fail. 

Ms. Bryden: Right. If they do not, of 
ourse, they can recoup it from their charges. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Right. The polluter-pay 
rinciple exists and lives. 

Ms. Bryden: Also, you are making a great 
oint that in the case of Harwich— 


Mr. McGuigan: Carry that over to the 
ther side. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will, and we will talk 
dout that. 

'Ms. Bryden: —there is full environmental 
ssessment. I stil] cannot understand why, in 
le case of Ajax, there is not full environ- 
ental assessment, It seems to me that the 
vo situations are similar— 

‘Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, they are not. 

‘Ms. Bryden: —and Ajax was not brought 
ader the Environmental Assessment Act 
hen it could have been brought under, As 
‘result, they are not getting the same oppor- 
nity for an adequate hearing that you are 
ting as being so essential in the Harwich 
se. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you know of one 
thing in Ajax that has been denied before the 
board? One thing? 

Ms. Bryden: What? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Tell me one. I do not 
know. No one has told me that a witness 
could not appear. Nobody has told me that 
there was evidence on geology, or on any 
other single thing in Ajax, that was being 
denied by the hearing board—not one single 
thing. 

Ms. Bryden: They are under the Environ- 
mental Protection Act. They do not have the 
same opportunity to present and discuss alter- 
natives. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think they do, and you 
know it. 


Ms. Bryden: Not under the Environmental 
Protection Act. The board is supposed to 
consider the particular site and whether it 
is suitable. It is not supposed to consider 
alternatives, The other thing is that the 
Ajax people also do not feel they have any- 
thing like adequate funds for presenting 
their case. Until you take away that public 
distrust and mistrust, you will never get 
acceptance for any site. I think this is what 
we should be addressing ourselves to right 
now; that is, how you select sites. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But you trust the board, 
do you not? Do you not trust the board? 


Ms. Bryden: I think the Environmental 
Assessment Board, if it heard all the main 
points of view, would try to make a fair 
recommendation. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Would they in Har- 
wich? You want to dwell on Ajax because 
it is easy to dwell on that, and on the 
difference between EPA and EA; but you 
know and I know a policy decision was made 
that everyone in the conceptual stage to 
which the Environmental Assessment Act 
would legitimately apply, will have it ap- 
plied. It started with Harwich, it is contin- 
uing with Walker Brothers Quarries Limited, 
and it will continue at our sites for stream- 
lining of solid waste. 

(You and I both know that I cannot reach 
back in time and change the world. If I 
did, it would be very interesting, but you 
know I cannot; yet you want to dwell on 
it. Dwell on the things I can do; not those 
things that I cannot. I want you to say 
today whether or not you trust the board, 
because I think you do. 


Ms. Bryden: I do not trust the board if 
they do not have an opportunity to hear all 
the points of view. Right now they are hear- 
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ing all the proponents, including the min- 
istry, which is a proponent in the Harwich 
case— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Indeed? What is next? 


Ms. Bryden: sand they are not hearing 
adequately from the other points of view, 
I think. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Tell me one. 


Mr. McGuigan: My daughter is a lawyer, 
a courtroom lawyer, and she tells me that 
when she is before the judge, the judge tells 
her: “Do not expect me, as the judge, to 
research all the law, because I know all the 
law. I am going to make a decision on the 
basis of the information that you, as the 
lawyer, put in front of me.” 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Agreed. But do not con- 
fuse the judicial system with the system that 
operates for the environmental] assessment 
hearing process; they just do not compare. 

Mr. McGuigan: 
exactly the same. 


Perhaps they are not 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, not even remotely. 


Mr. McGuigan: How can those people 
whom I said I trust make a decision until 
they have heard every side? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Look at this first report. 
You have seen it, I am sure, have you not? 
That is the beginning. There will be 
mountains of testimony on paper, let us 
hope on recycled paper. 


Mr. McGuigan: But most of those people 
are the proponents. 


11:40 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But that is the point, 
the concept of an Environmental Assessment 
Board. Let me go through it one more time. 
Is it for some guy with a bright idea to go 
steamboating ahead, and that is it? What 
the proponent has to do is to put as broad 
a context on paper as he can. Then comes 
the review process. The various ministries 
will object and oppose; and they do repre- 
sent people. I know it is easy to suggest 
they do not, but they really do, and that 
is their manner. They have great expertise. 

After that is all over, the board wants 
to hear the objectors. Look at the number 
of times in the last few years that we have 
heard about the great ability of the board 
to hear the whole testimony, and look at 
how much reliance we put on it. The House 
reaffirmed its belief in the Ontario Munici- 
pal Board last night in a rather dramatic 
vote. It said the OMB does protect the 
rights of people. 
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The Environmental Assessment Board wil ) 
do the same thing; it is there to hear al) 
the evidence. | 

The review process has not started ai 
Harwich. You have had no opportunity td 
know any of the answers. You have only 
the proposal. You have not heard the ob- 
jections yet from ourselves, meaning govern-) 
ment in this instance. That opportunity comes; 
at a hearing. | 

You have heard, I just made the commit- 
ment that the hearing will not be for 90 
days at least. These people have all the 


time in the world to put their evidence in.’ 
Mr. McGuigan: We were not planning on 
having it for 90 days anyway. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I know I did not give; 
a thing away; I did not pretend to. But I) 
did gain something, I think. I gained some. 
credibility on whether I was slamming it 
ahead—what was the word? 
Ms. Bryden: “Unholy haste.” 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: “Unholy haste.” I think} 
that no longer can be said. That is what I) 
gained. I did not give anything to get it; it) 
was a good trade, I admit, | 
Mr. McGuigan: It was not altruism. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: It was not. I am not | 
pretending that it was. 
Mr. McGuigan: But in this argument you: 
have just made, you have still left out that) 
citizen who does not trust. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, you have missed 
the point. A citizen who does not trust | 
| 
| 





















goes to the board that he does trust, and 
says, “Board, we have not heard enough 
evidence on this.” Now if you tell me the 
board says, “Who cares; it does not matter,” 
then you are right. But if the board says, | 
“We have heard that evidence,” then I guess - 
we have heard it. If the board says, “We 
have not heard that evidence,” there is no. 
doubt in my mind that they will call that. 
witness for that testimony and hear it. 


Ms. Bryden: But they will not let a citi- | 
zens organization call their own expert 
witnesses, 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let the deputy explain 
the mechanics, because I think this is key. 
Mr. McGuigan, I believe you are a fair man 
and want to understand that process. I think 
you honestly want to see whether it can 
work, Let the deputy give you a bit more 
insight into how it can work. 


Mr. Scott: I just want to comment on the 
distinction between a board such as _ the 
Environmental Assessment Board and_ the 
courts. One thing a court will not do is to 
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tell a lawyer to go back and improve his 
case or tighten it up, or he is going to 
throw it out; he will simply throw it out. 
The way the board operates—what is 
unique about the environmental assessment 
legislation, and why we are anxious to have 
it tested and its strengths looked at—is that in 
no situation we are aware of has so much 
information been put forward to begin with; 
and that information itself inevitably draws 
| questions that require further information. 
| At any time during a hearing, quite aside 
from any representations it hears from ‘any- 
one, the board’ could send the material back 
for more information; it could demand more 
as part of a constructive, ongoing process. 
‘That is a very powerful weapon for them 
‘to use throughout the thing. In those cases, 
any legitimate questions raised by any groups 
_in front, including those with special inter- 
ests, those with general interests and those 
with information interests, can be responded 
to very effectively and at the expense of the 
i proponent. 
| I asked about the progress of the Ajax 
| case, because I presumed it would be a mat- 
ter that would be raised here. Indeed, one 
of the things scheduled to come up this 
_morning—and we hope to finish most of our 
‘presentation today—is that the opposition 
groups or the concerned citizens’ groups will 
‘be given time to discuss with the board their 
‘concerns about any limitations in evidence, 
'and to advise the board if they have any 
/reservations which they feel the board should 
‘consider, or to look for additional witnesses 
'and so on. 
| All of that is enhanced under the Environ- 
‘mental Assessment Act. It is very hard at 
this stage to make any judgement which 
‘says the public, even if they are virtually 
‘impecunious, would not be able to get from 
‘the board the kind of assurances they abso- 
‘lutely need on these matters. 


— some 
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_ Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, could we get 
on with discussing. the overall policy on how 
‘to dispose of liquid industrial waste, rather 
‘than Harwich or some of these others? 

_ The report of the standing resources 
development committee of December 1978 
fae “The ministry should assume reseponsi- 
bility to see that adequate disposal facilities 
are provided by either the private or public 
sector or both, and that landfill should be 
ghased out. for liquid waste disposal.” As I 
said, that was more than 18 months ago. The 
minister accepted that responsibility when he 


yy 


reported to the standing resources develop- 
nent committee in February 1979. 
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In August 1979, the MacLaren report 
recommended that “the Ontario Ministry of 
the Environment should proceed to select 
and acquire a site for the specific purpose 
of treating and disposing of liquid industrial 
hazardous wastes.” But so far, all we have is 
a hit-and-miss collection of proposals from 
the private sector which do not present an 
overall solution to the problem. We have two 
solidification plants and some sort of disposal 
plant in the Ajax area. 

The minister says the overall solution is a 
dream, but it seems to me he has had 18 
months to make that dream a reality, and to 
get at the business of acquiring a site for 
whatever the private sector is not able or 
willing to handle. This is where we are. We 
are not moving in that direction, and it seems 
to me the minister is still waiting for the 
private sector to present answers. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You do not want us to 
go to the map, close our eyes and throw a 
dart, do you? 

Ms. Bryden: The MacLaren report. vir- 
tually did that, except that it did follow 
certain criteria which the ministry does not 
seem to be following in its hit-and-miss 
selection of the proposals it is considering. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. What proposal? You 
have not heard our proposal for the long 
term. 


Ms. Bryden: The solidification plants and 
the Ajax plant. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have talked about 
the medium term, and you are now talking 
about the long term. 


Ms. Bryden: How long can we wait? It is 
almost two years since the committee said 
that you should be providing the site and 
the facilities. 


Hon, Mr. Parrott: I cannot believe it. One 
time you criticize me for unholy haste, and 
the next time you criticize me for unholy 
foot-dragging. Which do you want? 

Ms. Bryden: We want an overall plan, 
first of all, to dispose of the 70 to 90 million 
gallons of waste that are going to be gen- 
erated. I do not think we have an overall 
plan. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, we do. 
Ms. Bryden: I have not seen it. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Read the seven-point 
program and try to divorce your mind from 
the fact that you do not necessarily want to 
see all that is there. That is a bit harsh. 
Surely you do see that the seven-point pro- 
gram is a cradle-to-the-grave concept. 
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Ms. Bryden: But there are no disposal 
facilities. How are we going to get it out of 
landfill until you have the disposal facilities? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Have you done much to 
promote them? I think I have done all I can, 
and it now requires collective assistance. The 
issue is so important, so vital, that we have 
to stop the game playing and join forces to 
solve one of society’s greatest problems. We 
can do that only if we join forces. 


Ms. Bryden: I cannot support what you 
have done so far, because you are ramming 
possibly unsuitable plants down the throats 
of communities without giving them an op- 
portunity to say why they are unsuitable. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is so much rhetoric; 
I am not going to respond. 


Ms. Bryden: These proposals do not follow 
any criteria, because you have not adopted 
any criteria. This is where I think we should 
join together: drawing up criteria for the 
location of waste disposal sites and facilities. 
The MacLaren report had some very good 
suggestions for criteria, but none of these 
plants we are looking at now meets most of 
the criteria in the MacLaren report. This is 
my objection. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: They are not supposed 
to. 

(Ms. Bryden: This is why I think you are 
ramming them down people’s throats, be- 
cause they do not fit good site location 
criteria. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But seriously, do you 
not hear what you are saying to me? You 
are saying I am ramming them down their 
throats, and with haste. Then, in the next 
breath, you are talking about my delay and 
lack of action. You cannot in logic—you can 
politically, I guess, but you cannot in logic— 
make both of those statements within 30 
seconds; and you just did. 


11:50 a.m. 


Ms. Bryden: I do not think the minister 
follows my point. I am saying we must 
have criteria for good site selection, and 
then we must make proposals or bring 
forth proposals that meet those criteria. But 
at the moment we do not have any criteria, 
and that is why people are not willing even 
to consider most of the proposals. When you 
are going to have sites accepted anywhere, 
you have to have not only criteria but also 
definite fail-safe regulations, a definite policy 
of enforcement and monitoring and _ policies 
to compensate communities that may feel 
that a site reduces their property values. 


It seems to me we have a problem on 
our hands, but we are not working at mak. 
ing an acceptable policy of site selection. 
Of course, part of it too is that there is. 
not adequate opportunity for the citizens to! 
say why a given site is not acceptable. ! 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But we do have the 
criteria for air, land and water. We do have: 
those criteria. What we do not have—and. 
I accept this, and that is what MacLanal 
is working on—in the truest sense of the 
word, are the social criteria. I understand 
we are still working on that. But do not! 
for a minute confuse having no understand-| 
ing of what is right for the air, the water 
and the land, with what might be socially 
and politically acceptable. 

That is going to be tough. That is the. 
hard part of the equation. I understand that. 
But that is what we are working on desper- 
ately: to come to an understanding of what 
the people of this province want. It is 
possible. They want co-destruction. They 
may want to leave it where it is right now. 
If I could judge the public response, I, 
would think that is likely what they vas 
from a purely political judgement. 

I guess I am a damned fool to be we 
to go as far and as fast as I am, because. 
if I backed off and allowed the status quo 
to remain—and Harwich is a perfect illus-: 
tration: for two solid years during which, 
they, I and everybody else closed our eyes 
to the realities. There were no complaints, 
none. We had no complaints. I think that is 
correct. I am sorry; there were two com- 
plaints in two years. 


Mr. Scott: Longer than that. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Longer than that. a 
other words, the people were saying, “It 
is okay; let it just go on.” When I waved 
the flag to indicate that is wrong and they 
agreed, then all of a sudden—you know what 
happens. 


Ms. Bryden: It seems to me that what you 
are doing is counterproductive. It is work- 
ing against the development of a sensible 
acceptance of sites somewhere in this prov- 
ince, because you are trying to put these 
facilities too close to large builtup areas, 
such as the Mississauga PCB burning area. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: How close is Harwich 
to a builtup area, Mr. McGuigan? 

Mr. McGuigan: It is closer than the cri- 
teria in the MacLaren reports recommend. 


Ms. Bryden: I think it says eight kilometres. 


-Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, but we are a 
about— 
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Mr. McGuigan: I guess it’s about three 
miles from London. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I guess the only place 
_in southern Ontario where we would find 
that is nowhere. You mean it should be in 
| northern Ontario? 
| Ms. Bryden: No. I think there may be 
some areas of low-grade agricultural land in 
| southern Ontario too. 
' Hon, Mr. Parrott: Eight miles from a resi- 
‘dence? That is tough to find. From a builtup 
area? . 
Ms. Bryden: From a builtup area. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is tough to find, 
in all honesty. Eight miles from a village. 
Can anyone think of any areas in south- 
western central Ontario that are eight miles 
from a villageP Mr. Gaunt, can you? 


} Mr. McGuigan: That is not a fair question. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. But that is what 
“Maclaren said, and all of a sudden I have 
‘to hang by somebody’s report to me. As well 
vas I know Ontario, I honestly do not know 
of any place south of the French River, east 
‘of Belleville, that is eight miles from a 











habitation. There might be one in the north- 
‘east section which is eight miles from a 
'village. I cannot think of any place in Huron- 
Middlesex, Bruce, Grey, Oxford, Wellington— 
you name them—that is eight miles from a 
‘residence, 

| Mr. McGuigan: Lambton would be a good 
‘place to look. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Lambton? Eight miles 
from a village? That would be tough, 


| seriously. 


Ms. Bryden: Perhaps we do not have the 
criteria drawn up yet. There can be argu- 
ments about the exact criteria, but the Ajax 
proposal is going into a very heavily popu- 
lated area. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Ajax is an existing facil- 
ity, and you know it. 

Ms. Bryden: But it may not be the most 
suitable way of disposing of liquid industrial 
waste. This is the problem. It seems to me 
that it is time the minister started to look at 
the provision of his own facilities, rather 
than these sort of second-rate proposals that 
are creating public opposition. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Can I ask a serious 
question? On what did you place the greater 
emphasis this distance from a builtup com- 
nunity, or proper conditions at the site? You 
see, there is more than one condition. It can- 
pot just be distance. It has to be the quality 
of the site itself. If you put the two together 
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—you are asking me almost to find a needle 
in a haystack—in which would you put more 
emphasis, closeness to a builtup area, or the 
quality of the land that would handle the 


material? 


Ms. Bryden: I think you have to keep them 
away from any substantial builtup areas. 
Maybe a village would not be considered 
substantial, although I think that village re- 
quirement should be considered as well. As 
far as the requirements, conditions and terms 
go, until you convince the public that you 
actually are going to enforce those, and I'am 
afraid the ministry’s record on enforcement 
of landfill regulations has not been that 
good— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Baloney! Look what we 
have done in eight or nine years. 


Ms. Bryden: Look at the Upper Ottawa 
Street dump. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. What is happening 
to it? It is closing. 


Ms. Bryden: I understand you have not 
been able to carry out the prosecutions be- 
cause you did not have adequate— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: They are still in the 
court. We are closing sites like crazy. You 
know and I know that the quality of our 
sites is being upgraded tremendously. 


Ms. Bryden: I keep getting complaints 
that the conditions are not being observed. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Come with me and let 
us view some of the sites of 20 years ago— 
there are one or two still around—and make 
a comparison to the new sites opened in the 
last two years. Make those kind of com- 
parisons. I will be glad, literally, to supply 
you with that opportunity. Would you like it? 


Ms. Bryden: If I had time. At the moment, 
as I say, the public wants to know that you 
are going to enforce the conditions, and that 
is a part of the public trust that has to be 
developed? 

I would like to go on to discuss what other 
parts of the standing resources development 
committee’s report on liquid industrial waste 
have not been implemented yet, and to get 
the minister’; comments on when we are go- 
ing to get some of those other recommenda- 
tions implemented. 

First of all, there was supposed to be 
mandatory registration of wastes generated 
by industry in Ontario. I think, in your up- 
date report of February 1979, you said that 
was under consideration. Is it still under 
consideration? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 
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Ms. Bryden: But no regulations have been 
issued yet? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is correct. 

Ms. Bryden: What is the holdup? How 
can we dispose of the wastes if we do not 
know exactly what is being generated? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let me tell you, the day 
before we have some facilities, we will sure 
have the regulations. When I see some real 
action and support on your party's part to 
help us solve the problem, rather than to 
delay the solution, we will have those regu- 
lations here quickly. They will be better 
than any other in Canada; they already are. 

I just came home from Halifax. Do you 
know what one of the major papers was 
there? It was the possibility of establishing a 
manifest system for Canada—the possibility. 
They turn to Ontario and say: “We know you 
are away ahead of us in this regard. What is 
your advice?” I am not bragging. It is a fact. 
I did not even do it. Look at these people 
out in the audience; those are the people 
who deserve that credit. They were not 
complimenting the minister; they were talk- 
ing about the Ministry of the Environment 
in Ontario: “You are away ahead of the rest 
of the provinces.” 


Ms. Bryden: Only because the standing 
resources development committee— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You deny that is true? 


Ms. Bryden: Only because the standing 
resources development committee found that 
our manifest system was a shemozzle, and 
that it needed revision and updating; so it 
was updated. I agree. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: All right. Listen, my 
good and great friend Jimmy Allan tells me, 
“If you want to (get something done, give 
somebody. else some credit.” Let me give 
you that one. Let me, in the charity of the 
moment, tell you that even the leader of the 
Liberal Party was very helpful in establish- 
ing some of these things as he waved the flag 
in his own community. I will go that far 
because I want the job done. 

12 noon 
Mr. Gaunt: I will pass that along. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Tell your leader that I 
will give him some credit— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: We have always tried to 
be constructive. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: —and I will give this 


committee some credit, because I want the 
job done. 

I will even agree—although the staff may 
not like this, because they were working very 
hard on it before, but I want to have a 
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spirit of co-operation here—that this commit- 
tee did have a significant impact on liquid, 
industrial waste. It would be wrong to try to, 
pretend it did not. You shook me into total. 
dedication, if you did nothing else. Maybe 
that was not much of a trick. 


Ms. Bryden: I will make a deal that we 
will support you when you start to move on’ 
wetting an adequate provincial site; the pri- | 
vate sector just is not answering the prob- | 
lem completely, and you have to have a‘ 
site for storage, treatment, maybe neutrali- | 


zation, disposal— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think Mr. Turner. 
would like to tell you the difference between | 
the medium-term and long-term specifications | 
for sites, and we are moving on that. Would | 
you like to get that from Mr. Turner? 


Mr. Turner: I think there is some general | 
confusion about the criteria which the Mac- 
Laren report developed and applied, and. 
about how the two solidification sites and 
the Ajax site apply to these criteria or to 
that concept. 

The MacLaren report developed a concept | 
of a single waste treatment complex, the key | 
component of which is a secure chemical , 
waste landfill site. The estimates are that 
that will require in the order of 350 to 400 
acres of land. With the buffering associated 
with landfill sites that is required by the 
ministry's guidelines, it ends up requiring | 
600 acres of land. MacLaren has arbitrarily 
rounded that off to 640 acres. | 

Please bear in mind the key here is a 
secure chemical waste landfill site. Recogniz- 
ing you need that, they also argue that you 
can put the other facilities that are needed— 
namely, the physical chemical treatment facil- 
ities, possibly an incineration facility and pos-— 
sibly a solidification facility—all on the one 
site. 

The problem with the MacLaren report as 
it was issued is that it does not deal with 
alternative systems. Some of the alternatives 
involve not putting everything on one site. 
You could put the physical chemical treat- 
ment facilities at other sites. You could put 
an incineration facility at another site. How- 
ever, the secure chemical waste landfill still 
requires 400 acres. Therefore, the criteria 
that were developed by MacLaren would ap- 
ply to the secure chemical waste landfill site. 

It is not fair to apply the MacLaren cti- 
teria, if I can use that term, either to the Ajax 
facility or to the solidification facilities, be- 
cause those criteria were not developed to 
apply to those particular types of waste treat- 
ment facilities. 
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We could develop criteria for a physical 
chemical treatment plant, for example, and I 
'am sure they would be completely different 
from the criteria that were developed in the 
‘MacLaren report. 

_ For example, there is no real reason why 
they should be located—just to take one cri- 
terion—five miles from a built-up area. After 
.all, in concept they are nothing more than 
chemical ‘treatment plants. We do not want 
to apply a five mile criterion to every chem- 
jical factory or every plant that uses chemicals 
in the province. 

, Ms. Bryden: I would agree that we need 
\criteria, but not necessarily the same criteria 
for each kind of facility. The point I am 
making is that we do not have any published 
ministerial criteria for site selection for these 
\different plants. 

‘I think it is quite possible that we could 
‘have more than one provincial site, but at 





the moment we do not seem to be moving 
‘in that direction at all. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Since we have been in 
office, the first report has been issued, the 
jother one is well underway, and I am sure 
‘that in the next two months or so you will 
Jhear a great deal about the next step in that 
| FOCeSS. 

| Part of our problem is we are coming back 
here seven months since the last time we 
were here for estimates, and it condenses 
what normally should be a year’s activity 
lato seven months. That is tough. 


_ Ms. Bryden: I agree. It is a very tough 
oroblem to solve. 


| Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. I mean it is tough— 


Ms. Bryden: We hope you will be able to 
set a new deadline for the closing of land- 
ill sites to liquid industrial wastes as soon as 
dossible. We still do not have that. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We agree. 


_ Ms. Bryden: I am also very concerned 
out disposal by companies on site. I do 
aot believe there are any regulations con- 
tolling on-site disposal. They do not come 
ander the waybill system. Are we monitoring 
iow that is being disposed of? I know some 
fuidelines have been issued, but the guide- 
ines have no mandatory qualities to them. 
hat about on-site disposal? 
























' Hon. Mr. Parrott: Who wants to answer 
hat? 


| Mr. Turner: I think the guidelines we put 
tut late in 1978 do recognize on-site dis- 
vosal, and as part of the site identification 
rogram we are looking at those sites that 
re currently being used for the disposal of 


waste. It is still envisaged that there will be 
appropriate regulations or guidelines which 
will cover these more formally issued later on. 


Ms. Bryden: How much later on? Are they 
being drafted, or circulated, possibly? I would 
like to see them circulated ahead of time like 


all regulations, as is being done at the federal 
level. 


Mr. Turner: I think we do circulate them 
where appropriate, certainly within the gov- 
ernment system. 


Ms. Bryden: But not to the people who 
will be affected? 

Mr. Turner: I think I have to defer to the 
minister on that question, 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have to have these 
facilities, It is that old line I have said so 
many times before, and said again, of course, 
this morning: then the cradle-to-the-grave 
concept becomes operative. I do not like the 
fact that we cannot guarantee that right now. 
We will. Once we have some facilities and 
can Say, “Here is the alternative,” then we 
will move. I want that clearly on the record. 
You do not have to worry about that. 

The difference in our positions, and I ac- 
cept this, is that I cannot say to a company, 
“You cannot do something.” In turn, they 
could say to me, “What can I do as the 
alternative?” We do not have that alternative. 

Ms. Bryden: This is one place where we 
agree. It is like the chicken and the egg, in 
that we have to get the facilities first; the 
question is how we get them. 

Going on to a few of the other recom- 
mendations of the standing resources develop- 
ment committee: they recommended an in- 
crease in fines. I do not believe that has been 
done. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: In minimum fines? 

Ms. Bryden: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. It has not. 

Ms. Bryden: You said, I think, in the last 
interim report, that you were considering 
that. Are there still any plans? 

Hon. Mr.. Parrott: Would that be part of 
your billP I have not looked at your bill. Is 
that part of your bill? 

Ms. Bryden: No. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why did you not in- 
clude that? 

Ms. Bryden: My bill is about environ- 
mental rights rather than the penalties. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I know, but that is so 
close to what you are talking about. I am 
literally surprised, and honestly surprised, 
that you did not address that problem in your 
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bill; that is, minimum fines for certain things. 
We are not going to talk about the courts 
this morning, but here was an opportunity 
for us to set policy, or indeed, if your bill 
goes through, to set policy on minimum fines. 
That seems to me to be absolutely hand in 
glove with the concepts that I understand are 
in your bill. 

Ms. Bryden: Would you have supported 
that particular part of the bill if there had 
been an increase to, say, $25,000? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: On a personal basis, 
and I do not speak for government now, 
because I do not know, I do like the concept 
of minimum fines, yes. 

Ms. Bryden: Other recommendations of 
the committee— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We will tell you a little 
bit too about some fines that we have re- 
ceived this year. Would you like to know? 
For illegal dumping— 


Ms. Bryden: Yes. 


Mr. Scott: When we have been able to 
catch people in the process of dumping, or 
when citizens have reported to us and we 
have been able to track it down with suffi- 
cient evidence, we have been doing very 
well in the area of first offenders in terms of 
illegal dumping. For example, there is Pine 
Valley Disposal Services; on their first offence 
we got $2,000 from them. We got $6,000 
from Refluent Investments. And from Cas- 
siola and Long, who were involved in dump- 
ing septic waste into a river, we got $5,000 
each. So I must say that the one area in 
which we are not having difficulty with the 
courts in terms of penalties is illegal dump- 
ing. 

We also have one, I am sorry to say, that 
amounted to only $200 on a first offence. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: How many? Can you 
give us the complete number of charges? 


Mr. Scott: Unfortunately, I do not have a 
complete list at the moment. I tried to get 
one just this morning. We also have a num- 
ber that are outstanding. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Can you get that num- 
ber for us? 


Mr. Scott: Sure. I have just given you the 
ones of which I am aware at the moment, 
but we have two or three more before the 
courts. 


12:10 p.m. 


Ms. Bryden: It would be useful to have 
a report for the last fiscal year on prosecu- 
tion activity and fines obtained, giving the 
particular violations. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will be honest with 
you right now. It is not as good as I would 
like it, mostly because a lot of them are still 
pending. 

Ms. Bryden: Yes, I can understand that. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have changed di- 
rection in this regard. 

Ms. Bryden: I said the last fiscal year. 
That would cover just up to March 31. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But the direction, under 
my time as minister, has changed; we are 
becoming tougher there. I think you have 
said that many times. But it takes quite a 
while for that to be observable because of 
the time in court. The impact has yet to be 
seen as dramatically as I think it will be. 


Ms. Bryden: That is why it would be use- 
ful if, every year, we could have a list of 
prosecutions and fines. 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, if I might 
speak: The member brought up earlier the 
matter of time and the allotting of time to 
members. She has had three quarters of an 
hour. I would not mind having five or 10 
minutes of the meeting if she would give it 
away because, as she knows, having visited 
my riding, the MacLaren report singles out 
a site there. I would like to talk about it for 
‘a moment or two. 


Ms. Bryden: I will defer to the honourable 
member in just one or two minutes, after I 
sum up. There were a few other recommen-- 
dations I wanted to mention, on which the 
minister at some later date perhaps can tell 
us what he is doing. They are: regulations re- 
lating to storage improvement in labelling of 
hazardous substances being transported, pre- 
testing of chemicals going into the manu- 
facturing process, and a surcharge on gen- 
erators, which I understand from his last re- 
port was being studied by a task force. Could 
he at some later time update us on what 
is being done on that? 

With regard to the Caradoc site, about 
which Mr. Eaton would like to speak and 
which is in his riding, my only comment is 
this: It is mentioned in the MacLaren report 
as a candidate for a possible landfill site or 
waste disposal site. I think this is one of the 
problems of the MacLaren report; it lists a 
whole lot of candidate areas without giv- 
ing the people in the areas concerned enough 
information as to how they happen to fit 
the criteria. For instance, the people in 
Mount Brydges certainly do not think they 
fit the eight-kilometre criteria, and they are 
very concerned about what the MacLaren re- 
port map of candidate areas means to them. 
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Mr. Eaton: I guess anybody would be con- 
serned after the misinformation that you ave 
it the meeting. 


| Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is a point there, 
As. Bryden. 


_Ms. Bryden; I am not aware that I did 
tive any misinformation. 


Mr. Eaton: I will fill you in on some of it. 


| Ms. Bryden: I will give the honourable 
aember the opportunity to speak for the rest 
f the period. 


| Mr. Eaton: Okay. Mr. Minister, the Mac- 
waren report, as I understand it, was intended 
9 locate potential or possible sites for further 
avestigation. Is that not correct? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Without even setting 
ot on site. 


| Mr. Eaton: Right. It was to locate the type 


f soil, the geographical situation, that might 
i a potential site. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Without seeing the site. 


_Mr. Eaton: The report done by MacLaren 
vas released and was made public. It was 
ever at any time kept under the table or 
idden, as some people would indicate. In 
ict, it in no way said that is where a site 
going to be located. It said that is a poten- 
jal site. This is what concerns me. I made 
pople aware that it was a potential site. The 
flacLaren report was there and, as anything 


ses developed, we would be able to 
i 











scuss it. 

think people like you, Mrs. Bryden, do a 
sservice to the public when you come into 
1 area and spread misinformation, try to 
Ouse concerns and try to get opposition 
ving to a site before it is even considered 
irther. All it is considered as is a possible 
otential site because of soil conditions there. 













‘Ms. Bryden: I was invited to come by the 
cal citizens. 

: 

Mr. Eaton: I know who invited you, for 
ying out loud. You were invited by one of 
sur NDP colleagues to try to stir something 
), 


Mr. McGuigan: The member for Chatham- 


ent (Mr. Watson) was quick to jump on a 
tential site in Chatham township. 








‘Mr. Eaton: I was not jumping on the site 
' anything else. I do not think there is a 
ed to jump on it. You give information to 
‘ople and as more information becomes 
ailable—just as you have been trying to do, 
a; you provide it. But Ms. Bryden comes 
there and brings—I almost should say a 
iack—a professor with her. | 


Ms. Bryden: I did not bring him with me. 
He was with a different group. 

Mr. Eaton: He was arranged too. I know 
about that as well. Anyway, she comes in, 
and let me give the kind of facts that she 
was giving to the people there. First of all, 
there are 60,000 million to 70,000 million 
gallons of waste disposable liquids to get rid 
of in the province. That fact is a thousand 
times out; an error of a thousand times. The 
fact is six or seven million— 


Ms. Bryden: Sixty or seventy million. 


Mr. Eaton: Yes. But you said 60,000 
million or 70,000 million to the people there. 


Ms. Bryden: I agree. Everybody makes 
mistakes, Mr. Eaton, and my figures were 
wrong. 


Mr. Eaton: Your figures were wrong. The 
person they brought along talked about what 
happened in Michigan with PCBs and the 
potential dangers, and about what happened 
in British Columbia. He said some got into 
the chickens there, and wiped out the mink 
industry, which wasn’t the case. They had a 
problem, yes, but PCBs didn’t wipe out the 
industry there. 

She goes on through the thing and talks 
about citizens being involved beforehand. I 
guess Dr. Cummings said, “Do you want to 
wait until the decision is definlite, because 
then it might be too late?” In other words, 
he indicated to them—and a couple of people 
there told me it was indicated very strongly 
—they weren’t going to get a chance to be 
involved in the thing. They even went so 
far as to try to solicit a petition at the meet- 
ing to get people to oppose having a site 
come into that area. 

Ms. Bryden: Again, it was the local citi- 
zens who organized that; not I or .Dr. 
Cummings. 


Mr. Eaton: There was very little factual 
information but, fortunately, there were 
some sound citizens there who were not try- 
ing to stir something up. They said: “Look, 
how can we, oppose something we do not 
even know is going to happen? We do not 
have information about what kind of things 
they are going to be doing there, All it is is 
a potential site.” Some of those citizens came 
forward at the meeting and indicated they 
were willing to take a look at facts and 
information, but not to start a petition or 
start a wild opposition going to it with the 
kind of information you and your professor 
friend brought to that meeting. 


Mr. Riddell: It was an exercise in futility, 
wasn’t it, Bob? 
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Mr. Eaton: That could be too, but this is 
a thing that concerns me; so we are trying 
to do something. I have been on this com- 
mittee and gone through a number of the 
hearings and discussions we have had in 
regard to these things. Everybody indicates 
they want to try to do a job. I want to see 
that job done too. I probably do not want it 
in my riding any more than anyone else. 

But if we are going through the exercise, 
we are going to look at all the facts and 
information and make a decision on that 
basis. Surely we have some responsibility to 
look at those facts and information, not to 
get people utterly scared before something 
starts to move along in the gathering of facts. 

I think you and anyone else who is doing 
that kind of thing around this province are 
doing a disservice to getting the process 
carried through properly. 
12:20 p.m. 


I think we have more of a responsibility 
to try to do the job together than to go into 
an area and use those kinds of scare tactics. 
You talk about things that aren’t even in- 
volved with liquid disposal when you get 
into the PCB thing. We know that is re- 
moved completely from the liquid disposal 
thing. We have got other projects going on 
trying to handle that. I would ask the min- 
ister for reassurance, but the PCBs are not 
going to be part of the liquid waste disposal 
at these sites. 

Hon. Mr. 
sites. 


Mr. Eaton: No. This is the thing. I know 
it must be a problem for the minister to 
have put up with that sort of thing, when 
he is trying to work with us. 

I simply say that Ms. Bryden is doing a 
disservice when she does that kind of thing, 
disturbing people with misleading informa- 
tion. It conjures up something that could 
possibly happen. 

Here is one instance they point out—and 
this is flat land, miles from the river or 
anything else: “One flood could wipe out 
the productivity of the land for 100 years. 
How can you guarantee there will never be 
a flood there?” 

Ms. Bryden: Is that a quote from me? 


Mr. Eaton: No. I think that’s from your 
professor friend. 


Ms. Bryden: Outside of my one factual 
error on the figure, I don’t think anything 
you have mentioned as being misinformation 
was anything I dealt with. I did not raise 
the PCB question, and I did not raise the 
flood question. 


Parrott: Not in solidification 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: Could you not also takel 
that opportunity to say we must keep things! 
in perspective? You have that responsibility. 
I guess it was your share in it. 

Ms. Bryden: I was simply invited as 4 
speaker. 

Mr. Eaton: You took one of the leading 
roles in the meeting. Here is another one 
which refers to “both speakers.” Both of you’ 
put forward the idea that we must stop pro- 
ducing these kinds of chemicals. That’s the! 
answer: We should stop producing them. 


Ms. Bryden: I’m sure the minister has said, 
that many times, that we should change our 


lifestyle. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not all chemicals. 


Mr. Eaton: Is that realistic, to think that) 
Wwe can just stop everything at once and not’ 
use chemicals to produce many of the things 
we do? One of the people was laughing about 
it. How do you cut off all the chemicals, 
used in agriculture and still provide food to 
some of the people who come from the city 
and try to put these scare tactics in a com-' 
peste 

I simply wanted to get that on the recom 
quite clearly. 

Sure, I’m concerned about it too. I discuss. 
it with the local people, and I’ve discussed 
it with my council members. We are pre-_ 
pared to deal with it when it happens in a, 


rational, reasonable way. But going in and. 





Sen er 








doing something like that is what causes the | 
problems and gets mistrust going. Before you 
ever get to the situation people are uptight. 
over the thing. They’re so concerned about 
what is fact and what is fiction, and what is | 
right information and what is not, that they 
can’t deal with the facts when the time comes, | 
because somebody has scared the living day- 
lights out of them as to what could happen 
and that the ministry might come along and. | 
put the thing there. : 

It is stressing the importance of keeping 
the public involved, through public hearings, 
should the decision to use Caradoc as a dump | 
site be adopted by the government. It is not: 
going to be adopted that we will use it with- | | 
out public hearings. 

The minister has already pointed out the | 
process. I’ve informed some of the people 
there of the process of assessment. 

I just hope you won’t continue to do that 
kind of foolish thiing around the province. 
That’s all I have to say to you. | 


Ms. Bryden: But the people would not have 
attended the meeting if the report had not 
come out designating them as a candidate. 
That’s what created the meeting and the 





interest, and caused them to invite people to 
,come and speak. 

, Mr. Eaton: You could go to a meeting like 
‘that and say, “You are in a candidate site 
area; here are all the steps you have to go 
through before a site would be located.” But 
that is not what you did. You pointed out all 
‘the potential dangers of having a site there. 
‘You did not say what the steps were to locate 
'the site, whether the site was practical and 
whether it could be made safe if it were 
selected after all the assessments. 

_ All you did was lay out all the possible 
idangers and that the government could force 
it on people without their even being in- 
volved, That is not the case. We know that’s 
not the case. That is misleading people into 
thinking something is going to be forced on 
them. I feel you’re even doing a disservice to 
your own party. I talked to some people after 
that meeting who just couldn’t believe, when 









ew beforehand, 
them in this direction, or try to scare them 
this way. 

_ Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
privilege: I feel I should— 


_ Mr. Eaton: You have up to five minutes; so 
you can explain yourself. 


_ Mr. Gaunt: Just before Ms. Bryden deals 
with the point of privilege, I have to go. I 
have an appointment, and’ I’ve got another 
sommittee meeting at 1:30 p.m. 

May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we 
bomplete this vote tomorrow night, rather 
han moving back? 

Second, I have some things to say with 
‘espect to liquid industrial waste, and I’d like 
0 be on your list. 


| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Before ‘you go, Mr. 
oo those aren’t all Ms. Bryden’s bags over 
ere. We give her first priority on the biggest 
e, That’s recycled material from our Downs- 
riew plant, and' I hope you'll take a bag of it 
vith you. It’s a little larger than those we 
iad anticipated bringing this morning, but 
ve didn’t want to be accused of being on 
he cheap. 
' Take a bag. Take it up to the great riding 
f£ Huron-Bruce and plant some flowers or 
vhatever in it. 


Mr. Gaunt: If you're really generous, you'll 
aake me an offer of five or six, and it would 
over my whole flower garden. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Ill tell you what; I'll 
ven do better. Take five or six of them right 
ow, and if you can keep them away from 
ae other members of your party, they’re all 
ours. 























| 
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Mr. Gaunt: I'll do my best. 


_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have our informa- 
tion officer outside, and you’re going to look 
handsome, Murray, as you go out of this 
door with bags under both arms. 

Mr. Gaunt: I’ve got my overalls. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Please take them, 
Murzay. 


Mr. Gaunt: Five, did you say? 


Fion. Mr. Parrott: As many as you want. 
That’s not the stuff you and I fork in our 
ridings. 

Mr. Gaunt: Thank you kindly. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I’d sure hate to offer 
you the store. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Let the record show he 
took six. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Seven. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, since we 
didn’t have a tape recording of that meeting 
in Mount Brydges, I would be glad to pro- 
vide the committee members with my press 
release on it, which I think will show that 
I did not spend my time raising scares about 
PCBs or toxic chemicals, but instead tried to 
address the problems and the need for an 
overall plan for liquid industrial waste dis- 
posal, the fact that the polluter must pay, 
and full public involvement. Those were my 
three main points, and I also discussed the 
adoption of criteria for sites and facilities. 
I think those are all legitimate things to 
bring to the attention of any public meeting 
that is called on this subject. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You must have had our 
seven-point program with you. 

Ms. Bryden: I did, as a matter of fact, 
Mr. Minister. 


Mr. Eaton: She didn’t say it was the 
Ontario seven-point program. 


Ms. Bryden: I still believe it is only a 
step along the way. There were something 
like 22 recommendations in the resources de- 
velopment committee report, and we still 
have a long way to go. 

Mr. Eaton: If you're so concerned about 
the public being involved in this, and you 
werent doing it on a political basis—you 
were just trying to dispense information— 
why didn’t you invite the local member to be 
involved in it too? 

Ms. Bryden: Presumably he saw the notices 
of the meeting. I didn’t organize the meet- 
ing. I didn’t even know who the other 
speakers were until I got there. I had not 
met the other speakers beforehand. 


Mr. Riddell: Wait until they try to put 
the clamp on 2,4-D. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: May I answer the ques- 
tion you had this morning? 

Ms. Bryden: Can you tell us what hap- 
pened to the Barrie Chemical and Petro 
Waste Disposal Limited proposal that you 
mentioned in your February 1979 report? 
12:30 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Riddell, take a bag of that stuff. It is not 
from Oxford. It is from downtown Toronto, 
and it is vitamin-rich. It is good stuff. That 
is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. Turner: Yes, an agreement was drafted 
between the ministry and the Chemical and 
Petro Waste Dispos] Limited in Barrie. The 
company was supposed to conduct an ex- 
perimental program during the period lead- 
ing up to the end of April. They ran into 
technical difficulties and ‘have withdrawn 
their proposal. They may come back, and 
we will probably negotiate a new agreement. 
But actually the company ran into these 
technical difficulties and withdrew from the 
agreement. 


Ms. Bryden: You were interested, especi- 
ally to give up proposals worth pursuing? 

Mr. Turner: Yes, we were, I think in the 
spirit of looking at any new technology that 
has potential. We felt this had potential and 
were willing to fund the analytical cost of 
analyses for proving out the technology. That 
is what the agreement covered. 


Ms. Bryden: What kind of wastes were 
they? 

Mr. Turner: They would be _ looking 
primarily at oily waters and waste that had 
mixtures of water and organic materials. The 
company is involved primarily in the business 
of reclaiming organic solvents and oils for 
use in other areas. This piece of technoluzy 
would help them with their overall program. 


Ms. Bryden: So the idea is not dead. 


Mr. Turner: No, the idea is not dead. 
They just have to resolve their technical diffi- 
culties first. 


Ms. Bryden: Thank you. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Minister, I have had 
people, especially from the Grey county area, 
who have been concerned about the Mac- 
Laren report, in that it seems to designate 
much of their land as suitable for waste dis- 
posal sites. They are quite concerned, that this 
means they are going to have to receive a lot 
of this industrial waste. I have tried to assure 
them that they will not have any problem 
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without due process, without going through. 
all the hearings processes that we have in 
order now. Is this correct? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Unconditionally correct,, 
Not only will they have the due process but | 
so many people think that, because they see: 
their area there, it is almost a likelihood. The| 
odds for getting the due process—and we are. 
only looking for one site, while 17 were iden-. 
tified—at the very beginning, before we apply 
any other criteria, are very small. They are. 
one in 17 right now, because we only want. 
one. | | 

Mr. J. Johnson: To alleviate their concerns, | 
I wonder if it would be possible for you, Mr. 
Minister, to send out a press release assuring 
them that the MacLaren report does not) 
sionify that the whole of Grey county is 
going to be designated as a waste disposal | 
site? | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would like to put it in 
very positive terms. I would think that within | 
the month I would be more than pleased to’ 
give to you on a personal basis, and to have. 
you distribute it, what we see coming down | 
the road in the broad concept and as it speci- 
fically relates to your own riding. I am sure | 
we have to have some facilities, but I am sure 
that before we have those facilities, not only 
will the full protection of the Environmental | 
Assessment Act apply but also the conceptual | 
aspect of it will be very broadly discussed 

This was a very preliminary thing. Maybe 
you can take this record to show that we 
understand the first report was very prelim- 
inary, in-office view of the total problems. 
Nobody has applied all of the criteria yet. 
That is, they have established some criteria 
for sites, and the same report that identifies a 
site identifies the criteria that will rule out. 
some sites as we apply those criteria. So I 
want to assure you that the broadest possible 
public participation and prior information will 
be given to everyone before we go down the 
road one further step. I hope that is some 
assurance. 

This morning, just before coming here, we 
met as a ministry to try to establish the direc- 
tion we will be taking in the near future. 
That will occur within the next 45 days, but 
we will have a good deal to say, in a public 
way, about where we are going on our dis- 
posal sites. 

Mr. J. Johnson: I think their concern is 
that it shows many areas—for example, in 
Grey—that could be used for sites. They seem 
to feel that they are going to use all of them. 
oY: Mr. Parrott: There is zero chance of 

at. 


} 
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Mr. J. Johnson: That is the concern. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Even if it were—and it is 
one out of 17; it will not be that, at the 
greatest possibility—there is no possibility of 
|having more than one site in Grey county. I 
am not even saying there will be one, but 
there is zero chance of any more than one. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I will get ia copy of Han- 
sard and send it out to them. 





_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: We want one more thing 
on the record about this; so I am going to say 
it in a serious vein. I said plenty this morn- 
ing, and we had some fun about it, but it is 
‘a very serious thing and I would like the 


record to show appropriately what those 
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wastes are. The deputy will do that in two 
minutes. 


Mr. Scott: I just want to indicate that the 
compost came from our plant in Downsview. 
We can recommend it for flower gardens, 
lawns and so on. We do not recommend it 
be used in vegetable gardens et cetera, be- 
cause it would be a little richer in heavy 
metal content than we would recommend, 
but it is ideal for potted plants and that sort 
of thing. I just want to make that distinction 
absolutely clear. 


Mr. J. Johnson: You should warn Murray 
Gaunt about this. 


The committee adjourned at 12:36 p.m. 
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The committee met at 8:07 p.m. in com- 
nittee room No. 1. 


Mr. Chairman: The meeting will come to 
der. All parties are represented. There is a 
notion regarding our next order of business, 
ter we complete these estimates, 

Mr. Breaugh moves, in regard to the com- 
aittee’s hearings on the closure at Firestone 
‘ire in Whitby, on the evening of June 12, 
hat Mr. A. Kramer, the president of Fire- 
tone Canada Inc., be invited to attend as a 
yitness; that on the evening of June 17, the 
nion officials, Mr. Punnett, the Canadian 
lirector of the United Rubber, Cork, Lino- 
eum and Plastic Workers of America ‘and 
Ar. Love, the president of Local 494, be 
avited to attend the meeting. 

Further, that we attempt to obtain an 
greement ‘between Firestone Canada and 
ae Federal Investment Review Agency. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I have no 
jroblem with the motion. 
| Mr. Chairman: I think it is in order if we 
gree to hear the people who have been 
scommended to be heard at that particular 
me. All those in favour of the motion? 


Mr. Breaugh: Mr. Chairman, if I might, I 
aould like to clarify for the record that this 
latter is a referral of the annual report of 
1¢ Ministry of Industry and Tourism. I 
‘ould further like to put on the record, so 
iat we are clear, that the president of Fire- 
one Canada may want to bring some local 
kecutives or a public relations man with 
im. I would think the committee would 
ant to extend that courtesy to him and to 
ayone else who attends. 

















| Motion agreed to. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


iMs. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I also have a 
otion before we go ahead, in regard to our 
lotment of time and our procedure for the 
oxt three sittings. We have exactly three 
ttings left on the Environment estimates, as 
am sure members are aware. We have com- 
eted only one of the four votes. 
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I would like to move that we devote each 
of the three sessions to one of the three re- 
maining votes, and if we have not completed 
discussion on that vote we move on to the 
next one for the next session and simply 
adopt, or at least vote on, the item. 

So I am moving that, for tonight, we con- 
centrate on vote 2104, waste management. 
For Tuesday, June 10, which is a two-and- 
a-half hour session, we concentrate on vote 
2102, On Wednesday, which is a three-hour 
session, we concentrate on vote 2103, I would 
like to move that order of business for the 
remainder of our sessions. 


8:10 p.m. 


Mr. Gaunt: We have no problem with that, 
Mr. Chairman. I think the implication is that 
we finish vote 2104 tonight. 

Ms. Bryden: That we spend no more time 
on it. We have run out of time. 

Motion agreed to. 

Ms. Bryden: With regard to tonight, I 
would also like to move that we allow one 
hour on liquid waste, because we have al- 
ready spent considerable time on that, and 
an hour and a half on solid waste. I regret 
that is all we appear to be able to have on 
solid waste. It always seems to get short- 
changed because it comes at the end. But I 
think some of the members did not finish 
what they wanted to say on liquid waste, so 
if it would be agreeable that at the end of an 
hour we move on to solid waste, I would 
propose that. 

Mr. Gaunt: I do not know, Mr. Chairman. 
I think it depends on how we get along. I 
have a few matters that will not take long 
but, at the same time, I want to deal with 
them because I did not have a chance to do 
so on Wednesday.. I think we can use that as 
a guideline, I would hesitate to go hard and 
fast on it, because it may take only another 
five minutes to clean up the vote. I hesitate 
to stick on a hard and fast basis with the 
one hour. I think we can all agree to clean 
it up as quickly as we can, within that time 
constraint if possible. 

Ms. Bryden: Yes. I would hate to see us 
have no time at all for solid waste. 
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Mr. Gaunt: I agree. I have some matters 
on solid waste as well. 

Ms. Bryden: So we can, if possible, move 
on to solid waste. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt’s proposal is 
reasonable and fair. I think he is trying to 
co-operate. 

Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, you have 
a motion before you suggesting an hour on 
liquid waste and the rest on solid waste. If 
I recall the meeting on Wednesday morning, 
there was an invitation extended by the 
minister to the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. S. Smith) to be here to discuss liquid 
waste. I would like to ask the minister if 
he thinks he can cover it in an hour. If not, 
I am not prepared—and' that is the motion 
I gather—to support that motion at this time. 

Mr. Chairman: We were just having a 
discussion. I accept Mr. Gaunt’s approach to 
it. We will try to use that as a guideline, 
but if there is something of importance that 
any member feels he wants to carry on in 
this I do not think he should be closed off, 
because it is rather hard. We have set a 
schedule now and we are running behind 
with this, not because everybody is not mak- 
ing a contribution, just because our time- 
table is not keeping pace with it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Chairman, I will 
certainly move with the rules of the com- 
mittee. I certainly hope we have sufficient 
time for liquid waste to be appropriately 
dealt with. 


On vote 2104, waste management program: 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Gaunt was the first on 
vote 2104. Since Mr. Smith is here, I pre- 
sume you are deferring to him to take your 
place, Mr. Gaunt, as first spokesman? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, I will defer to Mr. Smith. 


Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I am not 
sure how much of the committee’s time I 
will have to take. I hope it will be brief. I 
am here largely, in this instance, to respond 
to comments made by the minister yester- 
day in committee. I hope we can have a dis- 
cussion which need not be acrimonious and 
in which we can both come out with a 
better understanding of what we have been 
saying around the province. Needless to say, 
I think any member would resent the im- 
plication being made that he says one thing 
in one place and a different thing somewhere 
else. None of us is that stupid to begin with. 
We know everything is reported. Secondly, I 
do not think any of us is that dishonourable. 

I would like to respond to what, I take it, 
was a rather energetic commentary by the 


| 
| 
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minister the other day, and try to explai 
some of the concerns he has had about th 
remarks I made in Harwich. If there a 
other remarks the minister would like m 
to refer to I would be very happy to do thy 
as well. | 

If I can draw the minister’s attention i 
one matter just before I start, on page 25 ¢ 
the uncorrected Hansard of yesterday tk 
minister is asked where the liquid wastes thi 


were going into the solidification project i 
Hamilton are now going. He said they a, 


going as a codisposal on to a landfill site. M 
Miller asked where, but I don’t see the a 
swer here. I wonder, just before I get into m 
presentation—it won’t be long, /honestly— 
anybody can tell me where they are going. | 
it is something you will get for me later, 
don’t mind. | 
Mr. Turner: Mr. Chairman, I cannot te 
you exactly where they are going, but 
know the company involved, F rontene 
Chemical Waste Services Limited, is haulir' 
a considerable amount of waste across tl 
border to Niagara Falls, New York. I woul) 
imagine that some is still going into t 
Upper Ottawa Street site. The remainder | 
being disposed of across the border ar 
possibly into other landfill sites around tl 
province. It would require considerable effo’ 
on our part to document exactly where it 
going now. | 
Mr. S. Smith: I do not want to take th 
time of the committee unnecessarily, bi 
where it says it is going on to a landfill si, 


| 


as a codisposal, the minister must have he 
something in mind when he said that. Wh. 
did you have in mind, Mr. Minister? | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is quite possible, | 
I think you know, to landfill liquid wastes « 
this time. | 
Mr. S. Smith: But where? | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is the point M 
Turner appropriately makes— | 


Mr. S. Smith: Then, when he was speakir 
about Niagara Falls, New York, he did 2. 
mean that? | 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am saying that y( 
would, of course, need to have the specil| 
load or the load to a specific site. There a. 
waybills indicating that. In this province al 
in all other jurisdictions, codisposal is a fa 
of life. | 

Mr. S. Smith: So I take it some may I 
going on to the face of the site at Upp’ 
Ottawa Street? | 

Mr. Turner: I cannot categorically say 0 
so I suspect that some is, yes. | 
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_.. Mr. S. Smith: You suspect that some is, 
okay. I do not want to waste any more time 
' on that. Thank you very much for your help. 
| If we start at page 27, it would appear 
that the minister has mentioned comments 
that I made about my lack of trust in the 
_ministry’s ability to monitor and operate the 
solidification project based on my experience 
' at the Upper Ottawa Street site and based 
/ on the ministry’s handling generally of liquid 
wastes. I have come to the honestly held 
opinion, with which the minister may well 
‘differ, that the ministry is not a reliable 
' operator of these sites. Even when it is the 
| region operating them and the ministry sim- 
ply has the responsibility to make sure the 
certificate of approval is compiled with, the 
ministry cannot be, in my view, trusted to do 
well. 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do we understand for 
| sure who operated the Upper Ottawa Street 
l facility? 
Mr. S. Smith: The region. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Who allowed the ma- 
terial to come in or not? 


Mr. S. Smith: I would say— 


__ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Whose decision was 
that? 


Mr. S. Smith: The material that came in 
there presumably was allowed by whoever 
(was at the gate operating the thing. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: An employee of— 


| Mr. S. Smith: Of the region, but the min- 
istry had given a certificate of approval on 
‘that landfill site. The ministry had led the 
region and the people of the area to believe 
with that certificate of approval that would 
mean this already overused landfill site, which 
we all agreed was long past its time, would 
in fact receive only those wastes generated in 
Hamilton-Wentworth. 
__The minister must surely recognize that 
the ministry had some responsibility to 
check up on this— - 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 
_ Mr. S. Smith: —and in fact did not do so. 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not so. 


_ Mr. S. Smith: Let me go back then. Will 
he minister not agree that what happened 
it Hamilton-Wentworth is that wastes came 
n at various hours, including the middle of 
he night, and that individual truckers had 
feys to the site? It was well known in Ham- 
lton that those keys were used, and people 
vho make their living scavenging at the 


i 


‘ump, if you like, have reported clear and 
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unequivocal evidence of such dumping oc- 
curring. 

Certain individuals went to the ministry 
with the famous Coke bottles, which you 
disparage because you say they were merely 
Coke bottles, but with what they purported 
to be evidence that in fact much of the 
material coming in was coming in from 
elsewhere ‘and was just being sort of fronted 
through the Interflow or K and D site, going 
in one end of the tank and out the other end 
of the tank and that even, at times, trucks 
were sent directly to the site. 


8:20 p.m 


I don’t know how much detail the minister 
wants to go into about Upper Ottawa Street, 
but I am prepared to go into great detail. I 
do not want to take the time of the com- 
mittee unnecessarily, but I am happy to do so. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Will you go so far—and 
I think we are fortunate enough to have 
those people here tonight—as to name the 
person who has been muzzled or who has 
been paid off? Will you go that farP 


Mr. S. Smith: Hold it now, just a moment. 
Let us deal with one at a time, Mr. Minister. 

With regard to the person who has been 
muzzled, I would like to be able to name 
him. I know who he is, but my assistant has 
been specifically asked, and I quote, “Con- 
sider that I need the job; I have a family 
to feed.” I have been told that he has been 
told about section 87, I believe it is. For- 
give me if I am wrong, but there is a section 
which plainly is intended to tell people that 
if they come across confidential material in 
the course of carrying out work for the min- 
istry, let us say information about a com- 
pany’s way of handling chemicals or what- 
ever, they are not to divulge this information. 
That has been interpreted wrongly, in my 
view. That has been interpreted to this man 
to mean, “You must not talk to the re- 
searchers from the Liberal Party.” That sec- 
tion has been quoted to him. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: By whom? 

Mr. S. Smith: By his superior. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think his superior is 
here. 

Mr. S. Smith: Well, what do you want me 
to do about itP If his superior is here, I am 
delighted. I cannot tell you who it is because 
the guy has specifically— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: If you want that assur- 
ance, there will be no charges. 

Mr. S. Smith: He does not believe you. He 
specifically has said— 
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Hon Mr. Parrott: That’s what you keep 
saying, Dr. Smith. Do you want it from the 
deputy? 

Mr. S. Smith: No, I don’t want anything 
from you or your deputy. I am here for dis- 
cussion of the charges you made yesterday. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I understand you can’t 
trust me. I can accept that, but can you 
accept the word of the deputy? 

Mr. S. Smith: I have nothing against the 
deputy nor do I have anything against your 
own word. I think from time to time you are 
misinformed, but you may think the same of 
me. What I am saying to you, sir, is simply 
that there is an employee of the ministry 
wha stopped talking to us and told us that 
section 87 had been quoted at him by his 
superior. He begged us not to continue to 
talk to him because he had a great fear of 
losing his job when he has a wife and family 
to support. He said those things, I am assured 
he said those things, and that is what I refer 
to when I speak of a muzzle. 

With regard to this question of “on the 
take,” are you talking about what I said in 
Harwich or are you talking about what hap- 
pened a year ago in Hamilton on CHCH-TV? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think you repeated 
both— 

Mr. S. Smith: No, they are different, they 
are very different, and I wish you would 
understand _ that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let us deal with what 
you said on CBC. 

Mr. S. Smith: CHCH. I know what you are 
talking about. I’m sure you have the chronol- 
ogy which I handed to you. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I do. 

Mr. S. Smith: Good. On that occasion I said 
there is a lot of money involved in the haul- 
ing and disposal of liquid waste. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Can I put that one on 
the record? 

Mr. S. Smith: I'm sorry, that there is a lot 
of money involved? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, the CHCH-TV— 

Mr. S. Smith: Sure you can put it on the 
record, go ahead. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: “If I knew it, most of 
the other politicians knew it. How come the 
ministry didn’t know it? Somebody must have 
been looking the other way, either because 
of gross stupidity or because they were paid 
to look the other way.” Is that a direct quote? 

Mr. S. Smith: That’s a direct quote. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Was that not very clear? 

Mr. S. Smith: Yes, that is very clear. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are making an 
accusation of one of two things. 

Mr. S. Smith: Yes, one of two things. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Stupidity. 

Mr. S. Smith: Either stupidity—I said it is 
inconceivable to me, Mr. Minister, that peo- 
ple, if they were efficient, intelligent people 
operating in their jobs properly, could fail 
to know what virtually everybody else there 


knew, (a) that the material was coming from | 
outside Hamilton in contravention of the — 


certificate of approval, and (b) that it was 
being dumped in the middle of the night and 
at other times, and so on. It is inconceivable 
to me that they would not know it. 

I said, “Look, there is a lot of money 
involved in the hauling of liquid waste.” I 


said if those officials did not know this was | 
going on when everybody else at the dump 


knew, then either they are grossly stupid, 


incompetent or whatever words I used, or | 


they have been paid to look the other way. 


That is either/or. I have not said they have | 
been paid to look the other way. I will accept | 


the defence of gross stupidity. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: 
the other defence, are you then prepared to 
say you believe that— 


If we choose to take 





Mr. S. Smith: If you say that you were— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t think our staff 


was grossly stupid, if that is what you are | 


saying. 


Mr. S. Smith: That is fine. You are en- 


titled to say they are not grossly stupid. 
That doesn’t mean I believe you. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: If they are not grossly 


stupid, then it is obvious that you believe— 

Mr. S. Smith: No, not at all. I happen to 
think they are one or the other and, more 
likely, that they are incompetent. 


Won. Mr. Parrott: You also said that is a 


lot of money that is going into somebody's 


pocket. It seems to me that the next sentence 


pretty well eliminated— 

Mr. S. Smith: No, that was not the next 
sentence. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott; —the charge that mil- 
lions and millions of gallons— 

Mr. §S. Smith: That is right. Millions and 
millions of gallons of liquid waste were being 
dumped somewhere. A lot of money was 
being paid to the company to dump it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: There is a slight differ- 
ence, Dr. Smith, between going into some- 
one’s pocket— 


Mr. S. Smith: It could be someone in the 
company. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: —and a legitimate pay- 
ment into— 

Mr. S. Smith: A legitimate payment is 
money to deal with that liquid waste accord- 
ing to the certificate of approval. That is 
what people are paying for. They were not 
paying for the stuff to be sprayed down the 
main street of Hamilton or ‘anything else. 
They were paying for it to go into the dump 
in accordance with the certificate of approval. 

If it was going in without that, if, for 
instance, it was going in one end of the 
Interflow tank, when 'Mr. Dennis Martin was 
there, and being taken out of the other end 
at the same time in order to pretend that 
this was a Hamilton recycling industry, which 
is one of the defences we were given by 
some of your people at one point, then some- 
body was making an awful lot of money for 
not doing anything. They were not doing any- 
thing with that waste as it was going in one 
end and out the other. That is a lot of money 
in somebody’s pocket. 

That did not mean money in the pocket 
of an official of the ministry. If you have 


taken it that way, then I certainly say you are 


wrong to construe it that way. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: With respect— 

Mr. S. Smith: With respect, I am saying 
that to you. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: —I do not think that is 
the inference on any occasion that you have 
made. 

Mr. S. Smith: You kept taking the other in- 
ference. You like to stand up in the House 
and keep saying that I have accused your 
officials of being corrupt. You say it over 
and over again, It is most insulting to me. 


Mr. Watson: On a number of times, you 


have called: them a bunch of baboons. 


| 


: 
H 
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Mr. S. Smith: Would you like to talk about 
that nextP I am quite happy to do that. I 


will certainly get to that point. In the mean- 


time, the minister has asked that we talk 
about that particular matter. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: The interesting thing 
that you are doing is that because you say 
you cannot identify one person, for whatever 
reasons you say— 

Mr. S. Smith: Who is muzzied. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Could that be under- 
stood, that he will not be chastised? He does 


have those rights more so than others. 


Mr. S. Smith: I will go back to him and 
ask him. If he says it is all right, I will tell 


‘you about it. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: For one year plus, you 
have left the shadow on every single employ- 
ment in our Hamilton region. 

Mr. S. Smith: I certainly hope so. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You hope that there is a 
shadow on every single employee? 

Mr. S. Smith: Yes, in terms of their com- 
petence, absolutely. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: He happens to be sitting 
there. 

Mr. S. Smith: I don’t mind if he is sitting 
there. I’ll say that to anybody. I am saying it 
to you, and you are the minister. We have 
ministerial reponsibility in this province. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Indeed, and I accept it. 


Mr. S. Smith: Good. Then why are you 
pointing to the end of the room there? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: The man who sits there 
was the regional director at that time. I 
would like you to say that to him, because 
he suffered those abuses that you heaped on 
his thead. 

Mr. S. Smith: And well he should have. He 
was visited with the evidence which indica- 
ted that there were lots of reasons to believe 
that the waste going into Upper Ottawa 
Street was from outside Hamilton-Went- 
worth. He was the one who said he had day- 
to-day control and day-to-day knowledge of 
what was going in. Remember that? Then it 
changed to year-to-year knowledge of what 
was going in. Then it took 44 man-days 
to do an audit in the ministry to find out 
what was going in. Then, at the end of the 
audit, you didn’t know what happened to 
half a million gallons and it turned out 90 
per cent of what was going in was from out- 
side Hamilton-Wentworth. Yes, he has lots 
to answer for. 

8:30 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I wonder if Mr. Macfar- 
lane would come forward? 

Mr. S. Smith: It’s up to you how you want 
to conduct your time. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It’s kind of nice to look 
this “grossly stupid” person in the eye and 
say— 

Mr. S. Smith: If you wish to call him that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, Dr. Smith. Let’s not 
switch the words too far. They are your 
words, He is either grossly stupid—it’s all on 
the tapes—or one of his employees is. Those 
are your words. 

Mr. S. Smith: That’s right. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: And I say this man has 
lived with a shadow for a long time because 
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of that. I would like him to tell this room 
some of his experiences. 


Mr. S. Smith: I have some questions for 
him. You would like me to ask him some 
questions? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I sure would. 


Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Macfarlane, why did 
you say to the Hamilton Spectator that you 
have day-to-day knowledge of what was 
going into the Upper Ottawa landfill site 
when you did not have such knowledge? 


Mr. Macfarlane: I think we did have that 
knowledge at the time within my expecta- 
tions of the workings of the site. There are 
a couple of things I want to say, if I may. 
First of all, there has been this question of 
Coke bottles and samples coming into the 
office. It was brought in by a hauler who 
presented these bottles. I was reminded of 
this a year later by your research assistant. 


Mr. S. Smith: Yes, after denying that such 
a meeting had occurred. 


Mr. Macfarlane: Yes, I did deny it because 
it did not occur to me that there was some- 
thing that happened a year prior to this. 

Mr. S. Smith: We gave you the date. We 
told you the date at the time. 


Mr. Macfarlane: No, I don’t think it was 
given at the time, Mr. Smith. I recollect the 
question as being, “Did somebody come to 
your office with a bottle of liquid waste?” 
The imputation I gathered at the time was 
that it was something that had happened 
within weeks of the call. It turned out that 
the question was dealing with a fellow who 
came in—I think two people, if I remember 
rightly—with a bottle of Coke about a year 
prior to that. 

At the time when that Coke bottle was 
brought in, there was no such thing as way- 
bill legislation. What was happening at the 
Upper Ottawa Street site was the practice 
which had prevailed since the site opened 
somewhere about 1949 or 1950 or there- 
abouts, according to the people in Hamilton- 
Wentworth who owned and operated the site. 
I thought quite clearly in my mind that we 
had a reasonably good handle on the day-to- 
day operations of that site. 

When the waybills became more used, 
when we were more adept in the ministry at 
handling them, then I think we did have an 
improving handle on all the transactions at 
the site. But in the interim period before the 
waybills had reached a state of ease of use 
in the ministry, I was dissatisfied with what 
was going on at the site because there were 
some irregularities which I could not account 


for. That was the reason I put Mr. Daoust, 
who I think is the man you are talking about, 
to auditing the books of the Interflow com- 
pany and K and D and reviewing all of the 
data of the transactions that happened at the 
site. That took an enormous amount of time 
but it had to be done with great care. That 
was done after the legislation was available 
to us. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Was it before or after 
Dr. Smith raised the issue in the House that 
you first suspected and started to make some 
investigation? 

Mr. S. Smith: When did you put Mr, 
Daoust on the Interflow books to audit them? 

Mr. Macfarlane: Without the dates in front 
of me, I would have to— 


Mr. S. Smith: Was it before of after the 
matter was raised in the press and in the 
House that you put Mr. Daoust onP 


Mr. Macfarlane: Before. In fact there was 
an audit which had started. I hoped that it 
might have been done with some ease. The 
deeper we got in, the more we realized that 
the thing had to be done with all the care 
of an accountant. 


Mr. S. Smith: So if you knew you were 
already doing an audit and the deeper you 
got in the more care you realized was re- 
quired because of these irregularities, how 
could you have stated to the press that you 
knew what was going on on a day-to-day 
basis? 

Mr. Macfarlane: We had the accounts at 
the disposal site, so we had a pretty clear 
idea. 

Mr. S. Smith: You didn’t know what it was 
or where it came from. : 


Mr. Macfarlane: I think we should make 
it clear that the region of Hamilton-Went- 
worth received the waste that is coming from 
the site at the Strathearne slip as being gen- 
erated within the region. That is the way 
they looked at it. 


Mr. S. Smith: Oh no, that is how you 
look at it. You made that defence once in 
the press. The fact is, Mr. Macfarlane, the 
first thing you said to the press was you knew 
what was going in and where it was coming 
from on a day-to-day basis. One of the things 
those people told you at the end of 1976 was 
that it was just being channelled through. It 
was coming from elsewhere but the Strath- 
earne site stuff was not to be taken very 
seriously. . 

You did not recall that, but it is my under- 
standing that my research assistant called you 
back with the date of that meeting and you 
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sontinued to deny recollection of the meet- 
‘ng. There were three of you at that meeting. 
All three denied recollection until, finally, 
me recalled and mentioned it and it was in 
the press. 

_ As far as this notion that you had day-to- 
lay control, that changed after a while, You 
aid you did not have day-to-day under- 
tanding of what went in but you knew what 
vas going in on an annual basis. That was 
your next statement to the press. 

_ Finally, when I asked for an audit of what 
ctually was going in, a three-month period 
vas chosen. We are not talking about all 
he other years and so on where waybills 
vere being burned and everything else. We 
‘re just talking of a three-month period. It 
ook 44 man-days just to do that audit with 
he entire resources of the ministry. In fact, 
Yr. Parrott chastised me in a sense for hav- 
ag put such a heavy load on the ministry. 
mat if it took them 44 man-days to do the 
dit and then they discovered a discrep- 
ney of half a million gallons in just the 
aree-month period, how could you say you 
mew what was going on there? 














Mr. Macfarlane: It was for the reason I 
id before—-we knew what was going into 
ae site, or was purported to go into the site, 
y truckloads on a day-to-day basis from 
1e records of Hamilton-Wentworth, which 
‘as operating the site. 

Mr. S. Smith: Anybody could say X num- 
er of trucks have come in during the day- 
zht hours. That does not mean you knew 
that the chemicals were, or where they came 
om, or whether they were in violation of the 
brtificate of approval, Mr. Macfarlane. 
Mr. Macfarlane: With respect, on this 
Feetion of daylight hours and evening hours, 
te control of the site lay with Hamilton- 
Tentworth. — 

| Mr. S. Smith: I know that. 

“Mr. Macfarlane: We made quite a sub- 
antial effort to have people out at night 
see if we could catch haulers dumping 
egally. We did not. But we had the place 
aked out on a number of occasions at the 
‘e at Upper Ottawa Street, as indeed we 
d staked out the site at the Strathearne 
‘D. 

‘Mr. S. Smith: Except there were a num- 
t of drivers, as you know very well, who 
.d the key. We know of an instance where 
ey came in the middle of the night yet 
mehow when you were staking it out they 
st did not happen to come. All right. 
1ese things happen I suppose. 
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But I’m unhappy with the statements 
you made giving the clear impression that 
you knew what materials were going into. 
that dump and where they originated—if 
you knew they were in compliance with their 
certificate of approval you had to know 
where they originated. Those statements 
turned out not to have much credibility, Mr. 
Macfarlane. 


Mr. Macfarlane: Again, I say that when 
I made those statements I made them with 
an hhonest belief that we had a good handle 
on what was going into the site. 


Mr. S. Smith: Then it seems to me you 
had a whole audit going on because you did 
not believe you knew what was going into 
the site. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think several points 
have to be made here. First of all, there 
are two or three issues. One, if I gave you 
a vial of blood tonight would you like to 
make a diagnosis on that blood and then 
tell me that I might not be suffering with 
an illness that was easily diagnosed in that 
vial of bluod? I think there is a very direct 
comparison here, Dr. Smith. You have a 
vial of blood and you know the haemoglobin 
count is too low or too hhigh. You can make 
that very positive diagnosis. But you do not 
know that was my blood, because you did 
not draw it from me. You sure would not 
go into the courts and testify that my 
haemoglobin count, to make the illustration, 
was high or low based on a vial of blood 
that you had no idea of where it came from. 


Mr. S. Smith: Of course not. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I say it is an identical 
illustration of a vial of liquid waste that is 
handed to this man who has no idea where 
it came from. 

Mr. S. Smith: Nobody is asking him to go 
to court about it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: He knows what is in it 
but he does not know, nor could he prove 
in a court of law— 

Mr. S. Smith: Nobody it asking him to go 
to a court of law. 

8:40 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But you are saying here 
is a vial of bad liquid and you should take 
that to the court and prosecute someone 
you don’t know. 

Mr. S. Smith: I have never suggested any 
such thing. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: What have you suggest- 
edP 
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Mr. S. Smith: If you would listen. Dr. 
Parrott, I ask of you to be serious for a 
moment. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will get as serious as 
you are. Tell me what you wanted with 
that. 

Mr. S. Smith: What I wanted with that? 
All right. A reputable hauler goes to the 
trouble of coming to the ministry and saying: 
“This Upper Ottawa Street landfill site which, 
supposedly, is just for waste from Hamilton- 
Wentworth is really becoming the biggest 
dump around for waste from as far away as 
Massachusetts, New York State, Virginia and 
all points in all directions on the compass. 
What happens is that people go to Interflow 
and they pretend they are delivering it there 
for recycling. They put it in one end and 
then they take it out the other and here are 
some samples to show you it is the same 
material at both ends.” 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: There were two vials? 

Mr. S. Smith: I don’t recall. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let’s be specific. 

Mr. S. Smith: You are supposed to know 
how many vials there were. There were some 
vials, more than one. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You put this evidence 
forward— 

Mr. S. Smith: There was more than one, 
and they were told— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: All right. Was there 
one or two? 

Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Macfarlane will tell you 
how many bottles there were. There may be 
three bottles for all I know. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. You are telling 
us what was in that vial, who it came from. 
Mr. S. Smith: Yes, I am telling you that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Who did it come from? 

Mr. S. Smith: A reputable hauler. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Who was it? 


Mr. S. Smith: It is not up to me to tell 
you that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You never seem to get 
quite to the bottom line. You can’t name the 
employee. You can’t name the reputable 
hauler. 

Mr. S. Smith: Oh, yes, I can. I choose 
not to. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is beautiful. 

Mr. S. Smith: If you are satisfied with 
that defence, then you stick with that de- 
fence, if that is sufficient for your ministry. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: If you think you can 
legitimately put everybody under a cloud by 


not naming a single soul on any occasion, 


i} 
\ 


then I think you have a warped sense of 


justice. 


Mr. S. Smith: Does Mr. Macfarlane deny, 
that was a reputable hauler? He knows who | 


it was. 

Mr. Macfarlane: I know very well who it 
was. 

Mr. S. Smith: That’s right. You can name 
it if you wish. 


Mr. Macfarlane: I have to be very frank | 


with you— 


Mr. S. Smith: You can name it if you wish. | 


I don’t mind. It is not I. 


Mr. Macfarlane: I don’t know if I have | 


the privileges of the House here. 
Mr. S. Smith: Sure you do. 
Hon. ‘Mr. Parrott: Sure. 
Mr. Macfarlane: It was Rusty Drew. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: All right, he is a repu- 


table hauler. 

Mr. S. Smith: All right. So he is a repu- 
table hauler; we have established that. Are 
you satisfied now? There goes that defence. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. Where did it 
come from? 

Mr. S. Smith: I am trying to tell you where 
it came from, but you are busy asking how 
many Coke bottles there were. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. I am asking where 
it came from. Where did it come from? 

Mr. W. Newman: The member for Ham- 
ilton West is an innuendo man; he has always 
been an innuendo man. 

Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Chairman, my privileges 
have been breached by that remark. That 
is a slanderous accusation and I demand it 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. Chairman: I don’t believe it is. 

Mr. S. Smith: I do believe it is. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr. Newman, I think you 
ought to be fair. We want to hear this. 


Mr. W. Newman: Fine. I will withdraw 


that particular word. 
Mr. S. Smith: Fine. Let’s carry on. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


\ 





| 


] 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is almost similar to } 
saying, “There is no need for me to trust 
Dr. Parrott.” That, too, was a comment, but 


you were able to say that outside of this 
House. 


Mr. S. Smith: I can say right here I do not 


trust you or your ministry to monitor 4 
liquid waste site properly. I say it again. I 
have said it before, and I shall say it again. 
Your record is abysmal. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: And yours is worse. 
| Mr. S. Smith: You can call me anything 
you like. I am just telling you. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You can call me the 
same, but we are indulging in pleasantries. 


Mr. S. Smith: Can we go on? I don’t want 
‘o waste the time of the committee, really, 
Dr. Parrott. I am here to answer suggestions 
you have made. I wish to answer them. Will 
i let me answer them? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Up to a point, but some- 
what within the bounds— 


Mr. S. Smith: That’s fine. Let’s move on. 
| My case with regard to Mr. Macfarlane 
jests. It will be up to those who have the 
hance to read Hansard to decide whether 
ie really was in charge and knew what was 
lappening there, or didn’t. As far as I am 
oncerned, it is obvious. My case rests. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is obvious at that 
ime there was not in this province or in other 
wisdictions— 

Mr. S. Smith: So the shouldn’t have said 
le knew. 


' Hon. Mr. Parrott: —and there is not in 
ther jurisdictions today, a waybill system. 


Mr. S. Smith: That is correct. 
‘Hon. Mr. Parrott: So given the terms of 


eference for how that man was able to 
derate— 

















— 


_ 





| Mr. S. Smith: Given it was impossible to 
aow, then when he said he knew, he really 
seant he knew within the limits of the pos- 


‘bilities at the time, which were zero. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: He knew as he was 
‘ked to know, and had every right and 
‘ason to know. Those are the conditions that 
‘€ operative at any given time. You know 
id I know—we have both agreed—that there 
as illegal hauling. Why did we go to the 
jurts if we didn’t think soP Why, long in 
ivance of your raising the issue, were we 
-empting to gather the evidence, not on 
arsay— 


| Mr. S. Smith: On the collection of Coke 
jitles. 


Hon. Mr. ..Parrott: —but on actually 
tmpling a load and seeing it illegally dis- 
hsed of. That is the kind of evidence that a 
urt would listen to. 

Mr. S. Smith: Absolutely right. 


| 




















Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not to somebody who 
ngs in a vial and says, “Hey, I think this 
(ne from somewhere.” 


if 


Mr. S. Smith: You have a fixation with 
; court with that vial. 


i 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Because that is the 
kind of evidence we have to gather and 


you don’t have to produce; that is the big 
difference. 


Mr. S. Smith: Dr. Parrott, you are ab- 
solutely correct— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Good. 

Mr. S. Smith: —that you couldn’t go to 
court with the Coke bottles. I have never in 
my life suggested you could have gone to 
court with the Coke bottles. That is totally 
a straw man which you have continually 
set up. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is the evidence 
on which you are continually telling us we 
are not trustworthy. 

Mr. S. Smith: Dr. Parrott, will you please 
let me answer that and then go on to your 
next point? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I have got as much time 
asi we need. 


Mr. S. Smith: I have the time, too, but 
the committee has other questions. In fair- 
ness, with regard to the Coke bottles, would 
you like me to tell you what you should 
have done with the Coke bottles? Are you 
interested in knowing? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am not sure about 
that. I would think you do that at your own 
risk. 

Mr. S. Smith: Fair enough. 

A reputable hauler comes in. Last time 
I said this you got off on the notion that I 
wouldn’t name him. Now he has been named 
and you agree he is a reputable hauler. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: If we go much further 
we will have the entire puzzle. 


Mr. S. Smith: We might. As ia gentleman, 
I felt I had to respect ‘his desire not to be 
identified, but with the deputy minister’s 
assurance—I am sorry; is there something 
bothering the member for Chatham-Kent? 
What's wrong with you? 

Mr. Watson: Nothing. That is your opinion 
that you aré a gentleman, but okay, go 
ahead. 

Mr. S. Smith: The gentleman had asked 
that he not be identified because he fears 
for ‘his job. With the assurance of the deputy 
minister, I can go back to him and ask if 
he is willing to be identified, but for the 
moment I have to respect what he said. Do 
you not understand that? 

Mr. Watson: I wasn’t referring to him; 
I was referring to the fact that you were 
a gentleman and that is your opinion. 
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Mr. S. Smith: All right. 

With respect to the Coke bottles, a 
reputable thauler goes to your man in the 
region and says, “This site is being operated 
in violation of its certificate of approval. 
The stuff is coming from elsewhere and 
here is some evidence of the gimmick they 
are using by which they get it in.” 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Right. 
Mr. S. Smith: Fine. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: And before you raised 
the issue, we were investigating. 


Mr. S. Smith: Good. Excellent. He got 
that evidence. He forgot, of course, that he 
received it. He forgot he received it and 
then he remembered Wages that he received it. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is kind of important 
that we were taking evidence before you 
raised the issue. 


Mr. S. Smith: I am not going to argue. 
I can’t deny that, Dr. Parrott. If you say 
you were taking some action, that is great. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why don’t you give 
us that much credit? 


Mr. S. Smith: I am prepared to do that, 
but what I am saying to you is not that you 
should have taken the Coke bottles and run 
to the nearest court. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Nor did we. 


Mr. S. Smith: Of course not. You would 
have been idiotic to do that. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: What did we do? 


Mr. S. Smith: That is a good question. You 
say that at some point you sent Mr. Daoust 
to do an audit on Interflow. I don’t know 
how soon that was after you got the Coke 
bottles, Iam not certain of that, but at some 
point you did. But what I am saying is you 
should have had people down there very 
quickly on the scene at Interflow watching 
and testing what was going in, watching what 
was coming out, testing what was coming 
out, and finding out if what was alleged by 
that reputable hauler was a regular practice. 
It is not clear to me that you did that. I 
am not saying you should have run jnto court 
with it. That would have been stupid. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are agreed on that. 

Mr. S. Smith: We agree on that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Perhaps we can also 
agree on two other things, while we are in 
the spirit of agreement: (a) we did a con- 
siderable amount of investigation— 


Mr. S. Smith: I didn’t know that. You are 
saying you did. I can’t deny it; I don’t know. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: —before you asked; we 
say we started it. 
Mr. S. Smith: That’s fine, you say it. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: After you asked, we! 
did a great deal more. 
Mr. S. Smith: Yes, indeed, you did. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am only trying-to draw 
the logical conclusion. We were on the same, 
path— 
Mr. S. Smith: But you were on a much 
better path after I brought it up, I will } 
tell you. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. 
Mr. S. Smith: Oh yes. Come on, admit 
that. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: As a matter of fact, 
the other night— 
Mr. S. Smith: Okay. Don’t admit it. T 
don’t care. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: —if you will read the: 


record, I said the other night here in this 


House, “Yes, let's give Dr. Smith some 
credit” — | | 
Mr. S. Smith: Thanks. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: —“he spurred that 
action.” But I want to be equally clear that 


you didn’t set us on that road in the first 
instance. 

Mr. S. Smith: All right. I have no way of 
denying that, Harry. 
8:50 p.m. | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Secondly, we did by 
some 100 charges. | 

Mr. S. Smith: I want to get to those. All 
right. Let us talk about the charges. Do you 
want to talk about the charges? | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: So, you see, we were 
taking this very seriously in advance of you. 

Mr. S. Smith: The charges did not result 
from anything that happened in advance of 
me. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes they did. 

Mr. S. Smith: The charges came from the 
audit; you know they came from the audit. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But that all started in 
advance of your questions. 

Mr. S. Smith: The audit was done when 
I demanded the waybills from Interflow. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is correct. 

Mr. S. Smith: That is right, Then you did 
the audit of the waybills in response to my 
request. You took a three-month period an 


did an audit of waybills. In fact, you stood 
up in the House to apologize for the fact 
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| that it was not ready yet and to tell me it 
was taking 44 man-days of time, and so on. 
Hon, Mr. Parrott: That is true. 


| Mr. S. Smith: That is right. From those 
waybills you determined that there were half 
a million gallons unaccounted for. In its 
| defence, the company said, “The reason is 
that the waybills were not accurate,” in 
| essence. 


, Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is partly correct 
too. 
Mr. S. Smith: You said: “Ahah, they are 
not accurate. We will charge you with having 
inaccurate waybills.” In essence, that is what 
| happened. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, we charged them 
‘with a great deal more than that, and you 
know that. 


_ Mr. S. Smith: Basically, it was inaccurate 
waybills. In essence, that is what it was. 

' Hon. Mr. Parrott: You know there was a 
great deal more than that. 


Mr. S. Smith: Why do you not admit it? 
It came out of those waybills; it came out 
of that audit, right? Do you admit it came 
om that audit? It came from that audit, 

' Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, it came from that 
‘audit. 

_ Mr. S. Smith: Okay. 

i 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: That audit was part of 
,our long-term program. 

Mr. S. Smith: You say so, but it was in 
BP sonse to my question; even in the House 


you said that. 


| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why can we not share 
‘part of the credit in having an audit? Would 
that be so— 

Mr. S. Smith: Okay, you may have part of 
the credit. Can we move on just a little? 


__ Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I think 
this conversation back and forth is fine, but 
I think it should go through the chair. 

_ Mr. S. Smith: Thank you very much, Mr. 
Newman. That is fine. 

_ You went on, Mr. Minister, on page 37, to 
Say you wanted me here. What else did you 
sayP We talked about the allegations about 
somebody being on the take, and so on. 

As to ‘Harwich, I think you should know 
hat was in fact said there, because now 
that you see that the Upper Ottawa Street 
sroblem was the paradigm, you can under- 
stand why I told the people in Harwich that 
‘personally felt there were a few things 
aecessary. Let us get down to it. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: You bet we will, be- 
sause there is a world of difference between 























—— 





| 


ae, 


Upper Ottawa Street 
should know it. 

Mr. S. Smith: Excellent, fine. That is fine 
and dandy. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do 
know the difference? 

Mr. S. Smith: Who is going through the 
chair now, Mr. Minister? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am sorry. You are 
right. May I ask Dr. Smith if he knows the 
difference between the procedures in Har- 
wich and in Upper Ottawa Street? 

Mr. S. Smith: You will have your chance 
to ask me during the Premier’s estimates 
next year. 

Mr. Chairman: You fellows have it out 
free, you do not need me. 

Mr. S. Smith: Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
that’s the stuff. Good for you, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would not want to 
show any disrespect to the chair. 

Mr. S. Smith: All right. I really want to 
take only about another five minutes on this, 
but I will take as long as you require be- 
cause I really want this straight. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: So do I. 

Mr. S. Smith: I am going to be able to 
go around and say to people what I think of 
you as Minister of the Environment. As an 
individual, as a person, you are a fine chap. 
As Minister of the Environment, in my view, 
I do not think you are very good. That 
is fine. You may think that I am a rotten per- 
son and a bad Leader of the Opposition. 
You are entitled to both those viewpoints, 
if you wish. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would just as soon 
have the saw off that we are equally good 
and equally bad. 

Mr. S. Smith: Fine, then let us go on. 
Give me a couple of minutes to tell you 
what I told the people in Harwich, all right? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, would it 
not be better if they gave an explanation— 

Mr. S. Smith: I really wish I could. I 
promise I will be quiet and let you answer, 
but— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. You are going 
to do some answering tonight. 


Mr. S. Smith: I will be glad to answer. 
But do you mind just letting me tell you 
what I said in Harwich? 

Mr. Chairman: Let him say it. 

Mr. S. Smith: Okay. I noticed that you 


took the implication that I feel, somehow, 
that the Environmental Assessment Board 


and Harwich, and you 


you know? Do you 
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is not trustworthy. The truth of the matter 
is that I took pains to say that it is trust- 
worthy, and that I believe in the hearing. 
The one thing I said plainly in Harwich, 
and I can swear on a stack of bibles to that, 
ss that when it came to not trusting, 1 did 
not trust the ministry to monitor the site 
after it is installed. Let us be plain about 
that. 

I told the people that I thought the hear- 
ing would be fair. But I said that to guaran- 
tee a fair hearing they would need two 
things. They would need to know ahead of 
time which witnesses would be acceptable 
to the environmental hearing chairman, be- 
cause to prepare their case intelligently they 
would have to prepare it around the testi- 
mony of certain witnesses; also they should 
know ahead of time which witnesses would 
be acceptable to the board, rather than find- 
ing out in the middle of the hearing that 
such-and-such a witness was not thought 
pertinent. 

I said that is the first thing they should 
ask for; they should go to the board and 
find out if certain witnesses around whom 
they wished to build their case would be 
acceptable and paid their usual fees by the 
board. It is a reasonable request. You may 
agree to it or you may not, but it is a 
reasonable request. 

Number two, I said to them they should 
have some money to do a proper survey of 
the report upon which this project was being 
based, a consultant’s report, and that they 
should be able to get consultants of their own 
to go through the report. They estimated it 
might cost them $20,000. I ‘said I really 
thought they should ask the ministry for 
that money. Again, you may or may not 
agree that they should have the money. It 
is a reasonable request. 

At no time did I suggest that the hearing 
process was not to be trusted; never did I 
suggest that. What I did say, and what I 
continue to say, is that the ministry’s opera- 
tion of the site afterwards is what I would 
have very little, if any, trust in. 

Let me go on. I used the Hamilton black 
box ‘as an example of how the ministry keeps 
an eye on things; that everybody at the site 
knew the stuff was going in the solidification 
site and out the other end, heaven knows 
where, and at least 270,000 gallons were lost 
this way. But the ministry was the last to 
know. 

I pointed out that this kind of thing could 
happen. I also pointed out to them that, with 
the laws as they were, such a happening was 
not illegal—that, in fact, the law were so in- 


effectual that you could do that and it was 
not illegal. There I was going on your Own 
ministry's view of the matter. 

I said, as well—and we go back to the 
Mr. Macfarlane episode and so on—that the 
assurances I was given that they knew what 
was happening day to day proved not to be 
accurate, and that it required 44 man-days 
to do an audit of three months—everything 
we have already discussed. And I said; that 
90 per cent ended up coming from outside 
the area, et cetera. 

Then, of course, there is the fact that the 
local people feel quite angry because they 
did not know there were chemicals going 
into that site before. But I had very little 
to say on that. The Windsor Star had a few 
choice comments on it, but I did not. 

All right. Those are the things I said. I 
also pointed out the things to which you have 
already taken exception, and which I tried 
to explain, such as the fact that somebody 
had been muzzled. 

There was one other point I made to them. 
I said I had been waiting for site inspection 
reports on the Upper Ottawa Street dump, 
and that I had been requesting those reports” 
for nearly two years now. I said that the 
secrecy of the ministry—a word to which 
you took offence when I was absent yester- 
day—in refusing me access to those site 
inspection reports was incomprehensible. I 
said it then and I say it ‘here again. 

One of them said that she had been 
speaking to your executive assistant on the 
matter of those site inspection reports. | 
cannot vouch for the accuracy of this; I can 
only tell you that is what one person said 
to me. She said she was told that the reason 
I was not getting those site inspection re- 
ports had to do with the fact that certain 
personal comments were appended to, or 
written upon, those particular site inspection 
reports. I do not make that as an accusation 
or even as a true statement. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Then why put it on the 
record? 

Mr. S. Smith: I tell you that is what I 
was told. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why put those kinds of 
things on the record if you are not— 

Mr. S. Smith: Because you have to under- 
stand the context of the discussion. 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: Yes, I have to under- 
stand the context of how you would like to 
have those things on the record. 

Mr. S. Smith: So she said to me, “That 
may be why you are not getting the site in- 
spection reports.” I have no way of knowing 
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if that is true. If you say it is not true, I 
will believe you; but I need some explana- 
tion of why I am not getting them. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You have been told. 

Mr. S. Smith: No, I have not been told. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, you have. 

Mr. S. Smith: Dr. Parrott, please tell me 
again, then. Why I am not getting the site 
inspection reports? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: As you know, the case 
is still pending in the courts. 

Mr. S. Smith: So what? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We think those should 
be dealt with in the court. 

Mr. S. Smith: So what? What kind of 
reasoning is that? 

_ Hon, Mr. Parrott: That is when they will 
| be given. 

Mr. S. Smith: What kind of reasoning is 
that? I have every right to know what an 
inspector said about that site. That is not 
| going to change anything. If it is in the 
courts, it is in the courts. So what? There is 
a lot of stuff in the courts that I already 
know about. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Then you will get full 
knowledge of them. 

Mr. S. Smith: I have been waiting two 
| years and you have not shown them to me. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: You have not been wait- 
| ing two years. 

| Mr. S. Smith: Close to it. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, it is a long way 
from: it. 

| Mr. S. Smith: It has been about a year 
_and one half since I first asked. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: What is 25 per cent 
)to you? 

| Mr. S. Smith: Well, if you want to argue 
that. 
_ All right, that is what I said in Harwich: 
jyour record is abysmal; your record in 
‘Hamilton is bad; people do not trust your 
ministry; I do not trust your ministry; I 
think this was one of the low points, the 
whole matter of the Upper Ottawa Street 
site; I am still waiting for the site inspection 
reports, and it has been a long time since 


I asked you. 







{ 


9 p.m. 







__ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Who is going to run 
the site in your opinion? 

_ Mr. S. Smith: Which site do you speak 
of now? 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Harwich. 


Mr. S. Smith: I imagine either the town- 
ship will operate it or else the county or a 
private company will. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I thought I heard you 
say that we could not be trusted to run the 
site afterwards. Did you say that? 

Mr. S. Smith: If I said it, what I really 
meant is the same thing as Upper Ottawa 
Street where you cannot be trusted to 
monitor the site. I did say that. Did you 
hear me say that? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, I heard you say 
that, but you also said run the site. 

Mr. S. Smith: If I said run, it is in error; 
it is monitor. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Have you any idea of 
the commitment that was made on monitor- 
ing? 

Mr. S. Smith: I am sure you hhave com- 
mitted the world, the moon, Mars. It does 
not matter. The point is that you do not 
deliver. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Oh, Dr. Smith. 

Mr. S. Smith: Oh, Dr. Parrott, I presume. 
You do not deliver; that is the problem. You 
are a good guy but you do not deliver. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Mr. S. Smith: All right. So we disagree, 
but just do not say I am making charges I 
am not prepared to make to your face be- 
cause I am making them to your face. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You always want to get 
to the personal level. You do not know how 
to deal with it otherwise. Today in the 
House was a perfect illustration. 

Mr. S. Smith: Today in the House? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 

Mr. §. Smith: Oh, on your statement. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Indeed. 

Mr. S. Smith: You were trying to associate 
yourself with a real environmentalist. : 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Dr. Smith, I do not 
think that those kind of things do us any 
good as politicians and certainly do not do 
us any good in the House. 

Mr. S. Smith: Here comes the lecture, and 
I do not need the lecture. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, indeed, that is your 
trouble, because you need a few suggestions. 
You are great for dishing it out but you are 
not much at taking it. 

Mr. S. Smith: I am listening. Go ahead. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: All right. Then what 
were the commitments to Harwich on 
monitoring? 
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Mr. S. Smith: I cannot imagine. I imagine 
they must be perfect commitments. Forever 
and ever, amen, you will watch everything 
that happens there. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, that was not the 
commitment. Are you interested in knowing? 


Mr. S. Smith: It does not matter. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Are you interested in 
knowing or not? 

Mr. S. Smith: Not particularly. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You really do not care 
about the kind of commitment? 


Mr. S. Smith: No, because your commit- 
ments mean nothing. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You will make the 
accusations but not make them stick. 


Mr. S. Smith: I am prepared to listen. 
Tell me what the commitments were, but 
it will not matter because you do not deliver. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: The commitment in 
Harwich at that time was simply this: If 
there is any doubt about monitoring that 
site, the people of Harwich could name the 
person. We would pay. It would be their 
person who would monitor and check. I was 
not talking about someone just with the keys 
at the gate. I was talking about a technician 
that they trusted and we would pay. I do not 
know how much further any person can go 
in delivering trustworthiness than saying to 
the very objectors, “You hire and nominate 
and we will pay the person who will be 
charged with the responsibility of monitoring 
the site.” 

Dr. Smith, tell me how anvbody can go 
further in a trustworthy way of monitoring a 
site? Suggest a better method. 


Mr. S. Smith: It is interesting that in 
Hamilton—_ 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, let us come on. 


Mr. S. Smith: Why is Hamilton inferior? 
Why were we not given such a good method 
if it is so great? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Because you and I know 
that site is now closed and closed to stay. 
You want to tackle this issue on Harwich. 
We were talking about Harwich and you 
insisted that we pay. 


Mr. S. Smith: I want to give you an 
example of what happens when you hire 
somebody. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would like you to 
answer the question on Harwich. 

Mr. S. Smith: I am going to answer it. 
You sent in an expert in Hamilton to test to 
see how solidification was going. He wrote 


a nice report, which you distributed, saying 
how great everything was. Only later on he 
had to append a little page in that report 
pointing out that the samples upon which he 
based the statement that everything was 
going just fine in that solidification process 
were given to him by the company on a 
day when the company knew he was coming. 
It is just not good enough to have an out- 
side individual; it has to be an outside in- 
dividual who can make spot checks whenever 
he pleases without letting anybody know. 
It may be that there is some method whereby 
somebody other than the ministry can 
monitor. But this is a sad story, is it not? 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. 


Mr. S. Smith: To get people to accept 
a site, you now have to promise them that 
you will not be doing the job— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I did not say that. 

Mr. S. Smith: —that the government ot 
Ontario will not be doing a job, but they can 
hire a private expert to do it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: With respect, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is not what IJ said. 

Mr. S. Smith: That is the best thing you 
can offer. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: With respect, Mr. Chair- 
man, that is not what I said and you know 
that. I said we would take the person on our 
staff, which obviously means we will do it. 

Mr. S. Smith: I see, you would hire the 
person. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We would hire the per- 
son but they would name the person. 

Mr. S. Smith: If that persuades the hearing 
then I guess that is— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you consider that 
adequate for trustworthiness or monitoring? 

Mr. S. Smith: I would have to think it over. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is about time you put 
up, Dr. Smith. I think you have to make 
some commitments on whether you are seri- 
ous about stopping landfilling of liquid waste 
in this province. We are at that point in time. 

Mr. S. Smith: Harry, don’t try this. The 
fact of the matter is— 

Hon. ‘Mr. Parrott: P’ll try what I want. You 
certainly do. . 

Mr. S. Smith: Fine, I am listening. Carry 
ion. What else did you want to say? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: What more do you want 
on monitoring and what more do you think 
any human being can deliver? 

Mr. S. Smith: I will deal with that if I am 
asked to speak at the hearing and I will be 


glad to do that. I am telling them you did a 
lousy job of monitoring in Hamilton. 

| Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes you will, and you 
will continue to say that for one lousy reason, 
and it has nothing to do with trying to ad- 
dress the liquid waste problem. It thas every- 
thing to do with politics. 

| Mr. S. Smith: Dr. Parrott, I was interested 
in this liquid waste problem before you even 
‘heard of it, my friend. 

' Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is nonsense. 


Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Gaunt and I went to 
visit your predecessor to beg him to do some- 
thing about the liquid waste problem, to 
come up with a better waybill system, and 
he told us a story and we did not know 
whether to laugh or cry in the elevator after- 
wards as we left him. 

| Your predecessor did not stay in the job 
very long, but he told us he had hired sum- 
mer students who were now surrounded by 
piles of waybills and were busily attempting 
to match them up in some way to see if they 
could possibly figure out where the waste 
rom Toronto was going now that the Beare 
Road site was closed. They did not think to 
ask ahead of time where it would go when 
this was closed, but afterwards these poor 
students were desperately attempting to 
igure it out. I just had this picture and we 
Wd tears in our eyes with laughter, believe 
ne, wondering about the poor people trying 
to match these waybills, which were totally 
imadequate, without even a description of 
the waste. They were trying to match them 
Ip. 

_ We were interested in liquid waste when 
you were still messing up colleges and uni- 
versities. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are beautiful. You 
we beautiful, Doctor. You don’t make a hell 
of a lot of sense, but you’re beautiful. 

_ Mr. S. Smith: You too. Why don’t we stop 
t now? Can we agree on that? 


_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: There are a few things 
tere yet to be said, because I want the 
deople of Ontario to know the difference be- 
ween your doom and gloom position and 
vhat we have, which is a very legitimate 
‘lan. I want this to be heard by you. 

Mr. S. Smith: We have heard all this 
»efore. I am listening. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I wish you were. 

_ Mr. S. Smith: I am listening. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, you are not, you are 
itting there. 


| Mr. S. Smith: That is true too. You are 
.ccurate. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: We happen to have a 
very good long-term plan for liquid waste, 
and it is a very serious problem. I think in 
the last two years, nearly, we have come a 
long way. We have a waybill system that 
is infinitely improved over what it was. 

We are seeking, under the most cpen pro- 
cess that it is humanly possible to have, and 
a decision to be made by a citizens’ board on 
the validity of that proposal in Harwich and 
in Walkers’ Quarries, that those two processes 
will give us a partial solution to the liquid 
industrial waste problem that this jurisdiction 
faces, as do all others. We have as well, I 
think, an excellent long-term concept of how 
we will deal with the total problem of liquid 
waste. 

We have to start somewhere. Somehow or 
other, between us, regardless of the politics 
involved, we are going to have to turn to our 
environmental assessment board and_ that 
hearing process and say to them, “Is this a 
safe and good way of treating our waste?” 

I think it is incumbent upon you and I as 
members of this Legislature to go to those 
communities and say one or two simple 
things. Here is a board that we trust. You 
have already said that. You did not say— 
somehow or other that got lost—that this is 
the board which will make the decision, not 
the minister, not that untrustworthy guy. 
9:10 p.m. 

Mr. S. Smith: I did say that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. 

Mr. S. Smith: Oh, yes, I did. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. I am afraid the in- 
ference is that we will be running it, we will 
be monitoring it. 

Mr. S. Smith: Monitoring. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Well, there is a bit more 
than that, and we will indeed be totally 
responsible for that decision. You mentioned 
it here tonight about ministerial responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. S. Smith: No. No, Harry, honestly, no. 
Oh, that is when you point at your employee, 
come on. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, that was not too 
long ago. 

Mr. S. Smith: Come on. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am saying to you that 
we have got to make it known to the people 
of this province that the board itself will 
decide on the validity of the solidification 
process and the ‘appropriateness of putting it 
in Harwich. 

Mr. S. Smith: I join you in that. I’ve al- 
ways said that. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do we have the same 
support from you in Harwich on that as we 
do in St. Catharines? 

Mr. S. Smith: You would have the support. 
I believe the board is a fair-minded board 
that will do its job properly, but I have— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: And will make the 
right decisions? 

Mr. S. Smith: It will make the best deci- 
sions it is capable of. I will ask that— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Can you ask for more? 

Mr. S. Smith: 'No, you can’t, but I do ask 
for two assurances; one is that the citizens’ 
group be told ahead of time which wit- 
nesses they will be able— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: By who? 

Mr. S. Smith: By the board. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: They will be given that. 

Mr. S. Smith: Okay, ahead of time, so 
they can prepare their case, not just as it 
goes along. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: The board does not 
get involved with the process until such 
time as the proposal is there. 

Mr. S. Smith: I appreciate that, but you 
have got to find some way, and I ask you 
this out of fairness because we both believe 
in the board. What you are really saying— 
and let’s be fair, let’s settle down and be 
fair—is that the board is the best hope 
Ontario has because it will be seen to be 
fair. | 

Hon. Myr, Parrott: 
open process. 

Mr. S. Smith: And we agree on that, all 
right? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: And we agree there is 
great hope for solidification. 


Mr. S. Smith: Yes, I’ve said that. I even 
said that in Hamilton, believe it or not. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Then why so little 
emphasis on the good? 


And it is the most 


Mr. S. Smith: I am prepared to. I came 
here to respond to your charges. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. 


Mr. S. Smith: Well, I did. Do you think 
I haven’t anything else to do tonight? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why can’t we make 
an agreement that in not only Harwich but 
in all the other areas we will make it very 
clear— 

Mr. 
board. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That we believe in the 
board and the process. 


S. Smith: That we believe in the 


Mr. S. Smith: And I did, by the way. 
Chemically, I have said—I even said it in 
Harwich— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no, the environ- 
mental assessment process. 


Mr. S. Smith: Oh, yes, I said that. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Then does it not follow 


that it behoves you and me to withhold our | 
comments about the process and the appro- | 


priateness of the hearing until such time 
as that process has had its full opportunity? 
Do you want to prejudge it? 


Mr. S. Smith: No, I have not prejudged it. | 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why would it not be | 


reasonable and logical— 


Mr. S. Smith: Are ‘you serious? Do you } 


not understand what I am saying to you? 
Hon, Mr. Parrott: Yes, I think I do. 


Mr. S. Smith: I am saying to you that we | 


agree on the process. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Then let us try not to 
prejudice the community's position. Since 
we agree so much on the process and the 
quality of the board, can we not allow that 
process to work itself through without at- 


temnting to go into those communities on | 


a selective basis to have not the best of 
understanding result from it? 


Mr. S. Smith: I am asking only two things. 
Hon, Mr. Parrott: And you are getting 
those two things if you will agree— 


Mr. S, Smith: No, no. The two things I | 


am asking for are so that the process will 
work. In fairness, you quote only the nega- 
tive things I have said about your ministry. 
Those you say, but you don’t point out that 
I told those local citizens that the board is 


a fair-minded board. You don’t point out | 


that I said the process is a good process. I 
said those things, Whatever you happen to 
have in front of you from some little news- 
paper, I said those things. 

Hoon. Mr. Parrott: This is the Free Press, 
and I don’t think they would really like to 
he called “some little newspaper.” You may 
think it that. It represents— 


Mr. S. Smith: Jim McGuigan told you 


that. Come on, Harry. Look, if you want — 


to hear the two points I am making and 
settle them, we can let other members of 
the committee get on with their work. No, 
you don’t. You would rather read your 
article. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure, I’m listening. 


SS 














Mr. S. Smith: If you really want that 
board to be believable—and I want it to be — 


believable—I ask you for two things. One 





is give the citizens’ groups some money so 
they can have their own people—or the 
township, I don’t mind~give them some 
_ money so they can hire their own people 
to do a proper examination of that con- 
| sultant’s report upon which the suggestion 
_is based. They tell me it will cost $20,000, 
| I don’t know. 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: They have $20,000. 
t 


Mr. S. Smith: Of their own taxpayers’ 
» money? Come on, that is a lot of money 
for these little townships. 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: It comes out of the 
_ same pocket either way. 

Mr. S. Smith: No, it is not the same 
_ pocket. The waste is not coming from their 
| township.. The waste is coming from all 
| Ontario; let all Ontario— 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: If we are going to do 
| it once, we are going to have to do it across 





the board. 
_ Mr. S. Smith: Yes, we should do it across 
the board. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Okay. Then we disagree 
on that. 
Mr. S. Smith: All right. So that’s one 
‘thing. Now youre talking about the process. 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: But the implications 
livers to allow the process to work. Money 
is not the object here. It’s whether it comes 
from us or from someone else. And I say 
that isn’t really fundamental. 

Mr. S. Smith: It isn’t fundamental to the 
environment. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It’s another issue. 
Mr. S. Smith: I say it’s a little unfair to 
go to a township— 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is another issue— 


Mr. S. Smith: I know that, but let me 
‘say a word about the other issue. I think 
it’s a little unfair to go to a small township 
‘and ask it to accept the waste from large 
cities around, and then to get a fair hearing 
‘at the board it has to tax its own people. 


| 
_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. That’s where 
I think youre dead wrong. 


Mr. S. Smith: You can argue that a judge 
jis fair, but to get a fair hearing from the 
judge our system demands that people be 
jable to hire a lawyer and that we provide 
legal aid. _ 

, You can argue that the hearing is fair, 
that the hearing officer is fair, but to get 
‘a fair hearing you have to have a chance 


i 


to make your own case. 
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Hon, Mr. Parrott: You make one very 
serious mistake. 

Mr. S. Smith: So we disagree on it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: This is not the tech- 
nical judicial adversary position. 

Mr. S. Smith: It doesn’t matter. They are 
going to need their own— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It does matter. 


_Mr. S. Smith: They are going to need 
their own consultants. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, and they have the 
money for their own consultants. 


Mr. S. Smith: They are going to have to 
pay for it by taxing their own farmers. It’s 
not fair. 

I'm surprised the member for Chatham- 
Kent thinks it is fair to tax your own farmers 
to pay for these consultants. It is not their 
waste. That is not fair. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Dr. Smith, if you were 
in here the other night you would— 


Mr. Watson: I had to go to Wallaceburg 
to appear before the Ontario Energy Board. 
Now they are going to give money to all 
the consumers associations to appear before 
the— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: The other night we 
talked about this for an hour and a half, 
about funding of protesters, and we decided 
not to agree on that. 

Mr. S. Smith: Okay. We don’t agree on it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But that does not address 
the very serious problem that must be ad- 
dressed—that is, whether or not the hearing 
will be fair and full. You’re saying we cannot 
have a fair— 

Mr. S. Smith: I agree, it’s a separate issue 
from that. Now let’s get to the witnesses. 

Hon. Mr. Parrot: The board will have a 
full and, therefore, fair hearing. 

Mr. S. Smith: Now let us get to the wit- 
nesses. As it stands now, the witnesses the 
citizens’ group may wish to bring will be 
reported to the chairman, and the chairman 
will judge whether those witnesses are per- 
tinent and whether they will be paid by the 
board. Correct? 

Hon. Mr, Parrott: Right. 

Mr. S. Smith: Okay. I’m asking you to put 
your mind to this problem and try to find 
some way that they can be told this ahead 
of time. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: They cannot. But they 
can be told in advance of the need of that 
testimony. 
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Mr. S. Smith: But they have to build a 
case. If youre a lawyer—you and I are doc- 
tors, or youre a dentist and I’m a doctor—if 
you have to build a case, as a lawyer, youre 
supposed to have some reasonable idea of 
what the building blocks of that case will be, 
what the logical construction will be. That 
will depend on key witnesses at each point. 
To find out later on that such and such a 
nvitness is not going to be available can really 
destroy your whole case. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But you've got your 
$20,000. You can do that— 

Mr. S. Smith: But they are using that 
money. The $20,000—if you're really inter- 
ested—is going to be used to hire consultants 
to do a complete review of the study that has 
already been done. After that, they wish to 
go on and get their own witnesses to appear 
before the board. Having done that, having 
picked out what they think are the spots that 
need to be looked at carefully, they want to 
build their case as best they can, and to make 
sure that by the time the board makes the 
decision they have really seen all the per- 
tinent material. 

I think it’s only fair that if there is not a 
mechanism now you put your mind to it to 
give them advance knowledge— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But I’m trying to tell 
you there is a mechanism. 

Mr. S. Smith: —let me finish, and then tell 
me there is—to give them advance knowledge 
of what witnesses the board will accept. That 
is what I’m asking for. That is my last re- 
quest, and I will leave you in peace. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: And there is. 

Mr. S. Smith: There is? That’s excellent. 
The people will be delighted to hear that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Okay. Do you want to 
know what? 

Mr. S. Smith: Do I want to know what? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: How? 

Mr. S. Smith: I’m sorry. What are we say- 
ing to each other? I don’t quite understand. 
You mean what the mechanism is? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 

Mr. S. Smith: Okay. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That’s what we were 
talking about. 


Mr. S. Smith: All right. Fair enough. 
What's the mechanism? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: The proponent puts the 
case first. A transcript is held. If there is need 
of another witness there is ample opportunity 
to adjourn a board hearing and make that 


assessment before those who rebut the case 
make their case. There’s the transcript— 

Mr. S. Smith: So they cannot plan their 
rebuttal until they have heard the proponent? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would think it would 
be desirable to hear the total case first. Why 
would that not make sense? In the environ- 
mental assessment process, many of the pro- 
ponent’s proposals are modified during the 
review process. 

9:20 p.m. 

Mr. S. Smith: I think we’re getting a little 
far afield, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, we're not. 

Mr. S. Smith: If you want me to answer 
that, okay. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I want you to under- 
stand— 

Mr. S. Smith: When you debate you pre- 
pare your arguments ahead of time. If you are 
the negative in a debate, naturally you will 
tailor your arguments depending on what the 
affirmative has actually said. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Right on. 


Mr. S. Smith: Good. But you still prepare 
it ahead of time. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But the adjournment 
would allow that period of time necessary to 
prepare. 


Mr. S. Smith: The cross-examination might 
be different, depending on what witnesses 
you know you are going to be able to come 
up with later. I’m asking if you want the 
process to be perceived as fair— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You know that. 

Mr. S. Smith, I want it to be perceived as 
fair. We both realize it may be the last hope 
for us in this matter. For heaven’s sake, take 
a moment to think about it. Take a day to 
think about it— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I have, but you don 
seem to want to— 

Mr. S. Smith: 
possible. 


—and make it as fair as 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You don’t seem to want 
to take the time to understand how that’s 
quite possible under the present process. 
That’s the key here. 

But what is more important is that you 
allow that process to start with a relatively 
clean and open public perception. When it is 
all said and done it will be very important 
that there is public acceptability of the pro- 
posal or, more particularly, the reaction of 
the board to the proposal. Do you hope for 
that much from the public? 
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Mr. S. Smith: Mr. Chairman, I think we’ve 
covered the topic. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You’ve had a good time, 
and I agree we should conclude soon. But 
I would like to have a fundamental under- 
‘standing of what you hope this environmental 
process hearing will do for not only the 
constituents of Harwich but for the other 
hearings that are equally important and that 
will or will not solve the problems here. What 
Im hoping you could see tonight would be 
the value of not having a prejudgement made 
‘in Harwich. 
| Mr. S. Smith: I think we’ve concluded our 
discussion, Harry. Thank you. 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: You don’t quite want to 
‘answer that? 

Mr. S. Smith: What is the question you 
want me to answer? 


_ Hon. Mr, Parrott: I would like to know 
whether you would like to see the oppor- 
nity for the full hearing process— 


te Mr. S. Smith: Yes, of course. I’ve already 
said that. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: —without a prejudge- 
ment made. 

Mr. S. Smith: Yes, of course. 

Hon. Mr, Parrott: Then do you think you 
and I could both cool it in Harwich? 
Wouldn’t that help the situation a great 
lealP 

_ Mr. S. Smith: It might help if you cooled 
t in here too. That’s why I had to come in 
aere today, to deal with your near apoplexy 
af yesterday. 

: Hon. Mr, Parrott: No, I’m as prepared— 

' Mr. S. Smith: Let’s just leave it that we 
Il want to see a fair hearing in Harwich. 
’ve made two requests of you, and you say 
verything will be fine. 

_Hon. Mr. Parrott: Will you make every 
ffort to do so? 

_Mr. S. Smith: T’ll make sure to keep the 
vearing as fair as possible. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: It’s a little bigger than 
hat. 

_ Mr. S. Smith: I’ll do whatever I can. What 
nore do you want me to do? Go around 
aying that Harry Parrott is a great guy? I 
ell you, you’re not a very good minister 
nd you don’t have a good ministry. But I’m 
repared to tell people to believe in the 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t want you to pull 
any punches relative to my ministry, but I 
wish you would attempt to establish the 
right climate, along with— . 

Mr. S. Smith: The right climate? All right. 
I will establish the right climate. Will that 
get us to another topic? 

Mr. W. Newman: That’s dangerous. 

Interjections. 

Mr. S. Smith: You and I will try to improve 
the climate. All right? I’ll try to improve 
the climate my way; you try to improve the 
climate your way. Mr. Chairman, I really 
think you should move on to another topic. 

Mr. Chairman: I’ve listened to this now 
for an hour and a half— 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I think we 
should certainly move on. 

Mr. S. Smith: I agree. I’ve been trying to 
get out for the last 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman: Both of you are profes- 
sional men, and you may have your honest 
differences of opinion—that’s quite logical. 
But let me tell you this, Dr. Smith, what I 
do not like is you— 

Mr. S. Smith: I'm not interested in what 
you like, Mr. Chairman. Your likes and dis- 
likes are not relevant. 

Mr. Chairman: You have made the im- 
pression that you cannot trust civil servants. 
I don’t like that. They are not in a position 
to defend themselves. 

Mr. S. Smith: He was here to defend him- 
self. He did his job of defending himself. 
Frankly, I'm not in the slightest bit interested 
in what you like or dislike, Mr. Chairman. 
I could not— 

Mr. Chairman: You questioned my _ in- 
tegrity. ’m 74 years old and Ill smack you 
on the snout. 

Mr. S. Smith: I do not recall at any time 
ever questioning your integrity. I never in- 
tended to question your integrity. I have 
never done so. 

Mr. Chairman: Any of these people, no 
matter how stupid they may be, like myself— 

Mr. S. Smith: Just a minute now. Are you 
accusing them of being as stupid as yourself? 
Is that what you're saying? 

Mr. Chairman: When you question people’s 
integrity and they are not in a position to 
defend themselves— 

Mr. S. Smith: They were right here de- 
fending themselves. 

Mr. Chairman: I know, but here you have 
in evidence statements that were made. How 
can you get people to have any confidence— 
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Mr. S. Smith: I meant the member for 
Chatham-Kent. 

Mr. Chairman: —in anybody? I think youre 
on dangerous ground. 

Mr. S. Smith: I think you're on totally 
dangerous ground because, as chairman, it is 
none of your business. 

Mr. Chairman: I’m here to defend the civil 
servants— 

Mr. S. Smith: No, youre not. You're here 
to chair a meeting. 

Mr. Chairman: You attacked the minister. 

Mr. S. Smith: You’re here to chair the 
meeting. 

Mr, Chairman: These people are not in a 
position to answer questions. 

Mr. §. Smith: The minister can protect 
them. They don’t need the chairman of the 
committee to protect them. It’s the minister 
who protects them. 

Mr. Chairman: That’s quite all right. 

Mr. S. Smith: Good. We agree on that. 

Mr. Chairman: But I don’t think they 
should be attacked by you. 

Mr. S. Smith: I agree on that. Out of 
respect to your age and position, I certainly 
would never consider attacking you on anv 
grounds at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: I’ve a lot to learn. But on 
the other hand, when you question ‘a man’s 
integrity you ought to be pretty sure of 
what you're saying. 

Mr. S. Smith: 
telling me— 

Mr. Chairman: That’s one thing we have to 
defend in Ife. 

Mr. S. Smith: Don’t you accuse me of 
questioning. anyone’s integrity, because that 
in itself is a slur on me. J don’t like my in- 
tegrity questioned. Let’s be very cleer on 
that. 

Mr. Cha‘rman: What did you say about 
these people making money? f 

Mr. S. Smith: It’s a fact. The company 
made a heck of a lot of money. Somebody 
inside that company made a lot of money, 
my friend, a lot of money. 


I think when you start 


Mr. Chairman: If I were just reading from 
what was said I would say more than one is 
involved. You cannot work this unless you 
get a combination of people. 

Mr. S. Smith: Tell the minister. That’s an 
interesting theory. He has a new theory 
which I haven’t suggested yet. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. It’s been a pleasure. 


Mr. Chairman: We'll let it go at that. 
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Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, Ill move it 
along. It will be pretty tame stuff. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I hope Mr, 
Gaunt will not spend very much time on 
liquid waste. We have only a little over an 
hour for solid waste. 

Mr. Gaunt: I haven’t had any time on this 
at all. : 


Ms. Bryden: I agree. But I think— 
Mr. Gaunt: May I take 10 minutes? 


Ms. Bryden: The other members of your 
party ‘have really used up your time. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think there has been a 
reasonably fair division of time overall. 


Ms. Bryden: I’ve had three-quarters of an 
hour, and none of my colleagues has spoken 
on this particular subject at all. 

Mr. Gaunt: There were some matters I 
wanted to raise with respect to liquid in- 
dustrial waste. The minister made a state- 
ment on October 17, 1978, in which he set 
out his seven-point program, having to do 
with facilities, interim waste storage, way- 


bill monitoring, classification of waste, guide- 


lines and so on. 

Some things have happened since then. 
My friend from Woodbine has dealt with 
the interim report on liquid industrial waste. 
The minister's response to the interim report 
was dealt with. But there were two things 
with respect to the seven-point program that 
I thought I would raise. 

The first one has to do with the waybill 
system. The waybill system has certainly 
improved, there’s no question about that, but 
last October when we went over the estimates 
of the ministry the minister made several 
comments and several commitments. 

One was that there should be a reconcilia- 
tion between the amount reported by the 
generators and the amount reported by the 
disposers. Two, such information will be 
provided to the committee at an appropriate 


time. Three, the ministry will audit various. 


companies to verify the accuracy of the way- 
bill system. 

First of all, has there been an audit of 
the waybill system? If the answer to that 
question is yes, which companies did you 
audit, and will you share the results with 
us? 

If you don’t have an audit system yet I 
would like to know when you anticipate hav- 
ing one, and the reasons for the delay. Also, 
I think the minister last year, during the 
estimates, made a point, with which I agree, 
that the waybill system and the monitoring 


through that could most effectively be done 





by a so-called closed system. Has that been 
_ achieved? 
9:30 p.m. 
_ I think it is necessary to have a good 
check on all these things going in and 
_ coming out, and I am wondering if you have 
achieved that closed system yet. Underlining 
all of this is the importance of the waybill 
system in terms of operational facts and 
accuracy as to what is going in, where it is 
coming from and how it is being disposed of. 








Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, we do not have a 

closed system yet. I wish we did. On the 
other hand, there are greater problems we 
must solve than having a closed system. 
Until we can get some facilities on stream 
swith which we can treat our wastes—that 
certainly is where our tremendous efforts 
have been put this last year, into getting our 
facilities through the hearing process, and 
that Jhas taken a lot of time. 
_ We have certainly improved tremendously 
our waybill system in the last year, and the 
_ ability to monitor. It is not perfect yet, but 
I did not think it would be perfect by this 
time. For perfection we have got to have, 
_without question, the facilities to treat the 
total spectrum of waste. We do not have 
‘them and that, of course, is what it is all 
|) about. Long before we have a total spectrum 
of facilities to treat waste we certainly will 
‘have the total closed system for monitoring. 
| That is the easier part of it. 

It will require some specific ‘action on 
specific industries. I am sure we have the 
vast majority of it, but it is not closed. I 
‘do not know whether Mr. Turner wants to 
add to that. 


Mr. Turner: Mr. Chairman, we are doing 
our best to reconcile. A monthly report is 
printed out from processing the waybills and 
‘any exceptions—that is, situations that we 
jeannot reconcile—are forwarded to our 
“regional operations staff in the six regions. 
'They track these down, and they have 
been doing a pretty good job. Off the top 
‘of my head, I think we are getting better 
than 90 per cent reconciliation, in the end, 
_of those wastes reported. A lot of the prob- 
lems are with the mail, quite frankly. Way- 
bills are late in arriving. We are doing a 
pretty good job, I think. 

| Mr. Gaunt: Right, and would part of the 
‘problem also be, Mr. Turner, that some of 
_the waste is going to the US and some of the 
‘people in the US do not send those bills 
back? 
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Mr. Turner: Yes, that is also part of the 
a as We are trying to resolve that as 
well. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think Mr. Scanlon last year 
mentioned there was a two-month backlog 
of data and stated the ministry would try 
and rectify that. Has that been done? 


Mr. Tumer: We are really not processing 
the data yet through the central electronic 
data processing system. We are still doing 
it in house. We have just recently got to the 
point where we are ready to place an order 
for a terminal that we can have in house 
that will communicate with the main central 
computer, We would then be processing the 
data on a true computer. That would give us 
greater flexibility in our ability to produce 
reports. We could produce ia report on almost 
anything you asked at that stage. 

Mr. Gaunt: But your ultimate aim is still 
to go to the closed system? 

Mr. Turner: I am not exactly sure if I 
understand what you mean by a closed 
system. If you mean where we reconcile 
absolutely every transaction, yes, definitely. 

Mr. Gaunt: When you reconcile everything 
that is coming in with everything that is 
being disposed of? 

Mr. Turner: Absolutely. 

Mr. Gaunt: Okay; do you anticipate in the 
next year or so that you will have achieved 
that? 

Mr. Turner: Being optimistic, yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: On something similar, what 
about the computerized industrial water 
pollution monitoring system? That system 
records data and sampling results submitted 
by industries and maintains a record of waste 
loads and plant performance tested against 
the limit set by the ministry. I think it is 
very important in terms of whether you can 
achieve the requirements under annex 12. 
You have got to have this before you can 
achieve that. 

Mr. Turner: Yes, that is true. In fact, we 
have plans to resurrect that system in a 
somewhat modified form later this year. 

Mr. Gaunt: Do you have the personnel 
and resources to really do it? 

Mr. Turner: We believe we have now, that 
is why we are planning to resurrect it. 

Mr. Gaunt: You had some 80 companies 
reporting last year and apparently you have 
around 180, or should have. Are there plans 
to get that kind of reporting going? 

Mr. Turner: Yes, I think the plan is to try 
to get the system operating in total, but in a 
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somewhat modified form than was used pre- 
viously; a simplified form. I think ultimately 
we would probably have in excess of 300 
industries on the system. 


Mr. Pitura: Mr. Gaunt, we have a meeting 
set up for next week with our regional 
people to place before them some questions 
on how to better implement the industrial 
waste effluent system; the number of com- 
panies, the type of data, the type of input 
information that they would have to provide. 
Once we get that input from our regional 
peovle we will go back to our drawing board 
and try to come up with an improved input 
system and then look at the resources needed 
to implement that. 

What we have been doing with our people 
on the data side is to put them on the way- 
bill. That is the number one priority and the 
next one is the industrial effluent system. 


Mr. Gaunt: I would really like to pursue 
those two points but we do not have the 
time. J notice there have been some sub- 
stantial increases in the quantities of liquid 
industrial waste between December 1979 and 
January 1980; acids, 16 per cent increase; 
chemical fertilizer wastes, 111 per cent; 
PCBs, 2,113 per cent; plastic resins, from 
November 1979 to January 1980, a 354 per 
cent increase; and pesticides from the same 
period, 207 per cent. 

Some of the processes that the ministry 
honed would be in place with these chemi- 
cals are not in place and I am wondering 
what is the status of some of these processes 
—for instance, organic sludges, a rotary kiln, 
a fluidized bed incinerator, how do we sit 
with those? Rich organic liquid, cement kiln 
—I think I know how we stand there, but on 
the other two what is the current situation? 

While Mr. Turner is answering, perhaps 
he could deal with the lean organics, the 
wetox and the ultra filtration, carbon absorp- 
tion. biological oxidization. Are those things 
still in the mill? 


Mr. Turner: Yes, Mr. Gaunt, they are. I 
think you should recall that the Tricil incin- 
erator is still burning somewhere in the order 
of 20 million gallons a year of organics, a lot 
of it is lean organics as well. The sludges 
and the things that that incinerator cannot 
handle are currently going to landfills. There 
is really no other place to put them at the 
present time. The MacLaren study, which is 
under way and which is being referred to, 
will in fact include facilities for incinerating 
those. The recommendation is probably go- 
12g to be a rotary kiln or something of that 

nd, 
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Mr. Gaunt: Are any of the lean organics 
going into deep well disposal? 4 

Mr. Turner: The only thing that is being 
disposed of in deep wells in the province at 
the moment is cavern washing brines from 
the petroleum industry down in the Samia 
area. | 


Mr. Gaunt: I will leave that. I want to 
make one brief comment about the Ajax, 
matter. As you know, the regional munic- 
ipality of Durham is making the proposal to 
deal with. I believe, 8.8 million gallons of: 
toxic industrial wastes; I think it has pro- 
posed to deal with cyanides, acids, caustics 
and all that type of thing. | 

Some concems, technically and otherwise, 
about the proposal have been expressed. I 
just want to get the ministry’s response with 
respect to those concerns and perhaps we 
can allay some of them, if nothing else. One 
thing that has been mentioned is that it 
appears as though there would be some oper-. 
ational difficulties with the facility. The tech- 
nical design of the proposal resembles the: 
design somewhat, although not exactly, of 
the SCA plant in Lewiston, New York, the 
difference being that the effluent from the 
Ajax plant would go into the main sewage 
treatment plant. 

9:40 p.m. 

J think the actual concerns are expressed 
in the following terms, as I read it. Sig- 
nificant amounts of the chemicals will be 
trucked in to treat the 8.8 million gallons. 
of toxic industrial waste. There is no assur- 
ance from the Durham region that the plant, 
if approved, will not be expanded in the 
future. It could start off at 8.8 million 
gallons and then expand. That is a concern 
that has been expressed to me. If that isnt 
so, great. Put it on the record. 

There has been no discussion, apparently, 
until fairly recently—maybe there has been 
since—about the operational difficulties of the 
proposed treatment process. The proposal 
has not described the experience of the 
region’s staff and its consultants in operating 
a similar treatment plant for toxic industrial 
wastes. There is no safeguard against the 
possibility that some of the wastes, especially 
oils, may be contaminated with low levels 
of PCBs. There is no safeguard against the 
possibility that pathogenic waste may be 
mixed in with the industrial waste. 

There are also some concerns about the 
adequacy of the bench scale _treatability 
studies which really form the backbone of 
the technical proposal, as I understand. Then 
there is the question of zoning. As I under- 
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stand it, the plant was flooded in the spring. 
It is in the flood plain. The question is, 


what happens if you get a big storm and 
_ that happens again when that plant is opera- 
tional? Those are the concerns which have 
been expressed to me, and I would like your 


response. Perhaps some of them can be 
allayed in this way. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: But surely those are the 


| very things that the hearing is all about. I 


think it would really be an abuse of the 
process if, for instance, I gave you my 
opinion on one of the common things that 


we have heard, and that is about flood 
plains. The zoning is okay; the plant was 


there, but you are talking about whether it 
is in the flood plain and whether it can be 
adequately protected from a flood. I don’t 
think there is any doubt that is exactly the 
purpose of the hearing and the board will 
determine whether or not it can be pro- 


tected from a flood. I am only using that as 


an illustration. 
I think all of those questions really shouid 
not be addressed here. I think it is legitimate 


for you to say, “Here are some of the con- 


cerns of the people of that area,” and put 
them on the record, but for me to attempt 
te respond and say, “Flooding is okay; that’s 
okay, that’s no problem,” I do not have that 


expertise and I don’t think our ministry 


| 


should attempt to respond. I am quite con- 
tent that those issues be placed as concerns 


voiced by Mr. Gaunt, but I don’t think, as 


| 


the minister, I should attempt to respond. 

_ Mr. Gaunt: I can understand that. All I 
want from the ministry is an assurance that 
those concerns will be expressly put and 
will be dealt with at the hearing, because 


they are certainly concerns which have been 


expressed. to me, and I think it would be well 


to allay them and deal with them at some 
point. 
_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t think we have 
anyone here who is at that hearing. Mr. 
‘Turner, have you ‘been at them all? 
Mr. Turner: Not at all of them. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: That’s what I meant. 
Mr. Turner: But I think I can say con- 
fidently that all of the concerns Mr. Gaunt 
has mentioned have been raised before the 
‘board at the hearing to date, without ex- 
ception. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Caplice is here and 
eventually the board will be recommending 
to him. 


Mr. Gaunt: Fair enough. Thanks, Mr. 
Chairman: © 


. 


Mr. Chairman: Ms. Bryden. 


Ms. Bryden: I am ready to move on to 
the solid waste— 

Mr. Gaunt: Just before you do, could I 
have the cost of the M.M. Dillon report on 
facilities storage of PCBs? You can get that 
for me and pass it along. 

Mr. Turner: I think to date we have paid 
just slightly over $160,000, as of the end: of 
March 1980. 

Mr. Chairman: We will allow you to get 
your question in, Mr. Haggerty. 

Ms. Bryden: As long as it is short. 

Mr. Haggerty: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I have been waiting for a couple of days. 

_Ms. Bryden: We have only three-quarters 
of an hour left. 


Mr. Haggerty: I could use three-quarters 
of an hour, I suppose. 

Mr. Chairman: In fairness, I would have 
to say that this controversy went on longer 
than I anticipated, and I am prepared on 
Wednesday, if the committee sees fit, to go 
to one o'clock instead of 12:30, if we feel 
there is something that should be discussed. 
This is a very important subject. I can 
understand that, and I have no intention 
of trying to cut anyone off, because I realize 
it is informative and a lot of things perhaps 
are being cleared up. I want to be fair with 
everybody, and I have no objection to sitting 
the extra half hour because I think we have 
lost that in the controversy, but that is up 
to you. 

Ms. Bryden: But it comes off another 
vote, because we need the time for the other 
votes. 

Mr. Chairman: It doesn’t matter where 
you use it. 


Mr. Haggerty: If I understood the debate 
that took place tonight, the minister said he 
was willing to accept it any time, even 
after the— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have been pretty 
generous with— 

Mr. Haggerty: That’s right. They were 
pretty generous words, so I think we should 
continue with this particular vote here, and 
if we have to extend the period for the vote 
another hour and a half I suppose that is 
what can be done. 

Ms. Bryden: There is only so much time 
for estimates. If we run out— 

Mr. Haggerty: I am sure I won’t take 45 
minutes. If I can get into it, it will probably 
be about 10 minutes. I just want some 
clarification. 
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Mr. Chairman: Make it as short as you 
can. 

Mr. Haggerty: I will try to. This relates 
to the Niagara Waterlog study by the Insti- 
tute of Urban and Environmental] Studies, 
Brock University, and the study was sup- 
ported by an Experience “79 grant through 
the Ontario Ministry of the Environment. 

There are about 28 industries that are 
discharging liquid waste into the Welland 
River, the Niagara River, Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. Out of the 28, about 11 of 
them have apparently been approved by the 
ministry, and have satisfactory means of 
propert treatment. There aer iother— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Now that we know 
what you are wanting to ask about, if that 
is your question, we have a person, but he 
is not here— 

Mr. Haggerty: You have somebody back 
there. 

Hon. Myr. Parrott: Yes. Ray Stewart is 
here, there is no question about that. I 
would also like the regional director to be 
here for that vote and he is not here to- 
night. I can assure you we believe that 
report is full of inaccuracies, and we would 
like to deal with it. I was not surprised to 
hear you asking this question, and I would 
like the regional director here at the time 
we respond. 


Mr. Haggerty: When can he be here? 


Ms. Bryden: He can ask this under en- 
vironmental control program, vote 2103? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 
Mr. Haggerty: I am agreeable to that. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Rather than let you go 
on with your question and then say that— 


Mr. Haggerty: There are some areas that 
I thought should be clearly understood. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, and we think there 
are some things that we would like clearly 
on the record. 


Mr. Haggerty: Fine. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, I realize we 
have moved vote 2104 ahead of where 
we intended to deal with it, partly because 
I think there was some misunderstanding of 
where liquid industrial waste went. In my 
leadoff, I asked for a number of pieces of 
information to be presented to the com- 
mittee in advance of 2104, so I would like 
to repeat my request and ask that it be 
available for the next sitting and, if neces- 
sary, we may have to devote part of the 
next sitting to 2104 to deal with that in- 


formation, depending on whether it answers 
the questions or not. 

I simply refer you to page R-1200-2 of 
the May 28 preliminary Hansard, where I 
asked various questions about the Downs- 
view recycling plant, the percentage of 
solid waste that is being recycled in On- 
tario, the percentage of. Metro Toronto's 
waste that is being handled at the Downs- 
view plant and the financial statement for 
the Downsview plant. I hope that informa- 
tion will be supplied. 

9:50 p.m. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have it right here, 
Ms. Bryden. You are welcome to see it. I’ve 
not had a chance to do other than to glance 
through it. 

Ms. Bryden: We had asked for it in ad- 
vance so that we could ask questions on it. 
1 would prefer to see it, rather than take 
up a lot of time bringing it out now. If we 
could ‘have it tonight, it would be very nice. 
I had two or three other items I wanted to 
deal with. 

The second piece of information I want is 
on the landfill identification program. I asked 
in the first session what vote that came 
under and was told that the follow-up on 
the identification of abandoned dumps was 
under vote 2104. During last October's 
estimates Mr. Pitura said there were three 
phases to this program. Phase one involved 
sending out university students last summer 
to locate the abandoned waste sites and try 
to find out what had gone into them. 

In June of 1979 we were told the report 
would be available in the fall. Then in the 
fall we were told it would be available early 
in the new year. Is that report on what the 
students found, where the sites were and 
what the records were as to what the sites 
had been receiving, available? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I do not know. Maybe 
Mr. Martin Wood wants to answer that. 


Mr. Wood: Mr. Chairman, the inventory 
phase was completed last year, but the re- 
sults had to be sent back out to the regions 
to be checked for accuracy. A number of 
errors were discovered. The report will be 


finished by the end of this month. . 

Ms. Bryden: Are you now proceeding with 
phase two, which I understand was the selec- 
tion from those sites located of a number that 
would have further testing as to what is im 
them, as well as further analysis and perhaps 
abatement procedures? 

Mr. Wood: Phase two is about to get 
under way. The contractors will be hired and 
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‘working some time in July. A priority rating 


cee given to the sites, based on the type of 
waste reported to have gone into the site 


and on proximity of development to the site. 
‘This set the priority ratings for these sites, 


“and they will be investigated first in phase 
two of the program. 

| Ms. Bryden: Did you, from the initial re- 
ports, find any situations in which immediate 
action was required? Say, for example, it 
was indicated that a site was a potential Love 
Canal or had some material that might sur- 
face or produce dangerous gas. 


) Mr. Wood: During the study, we instructed 
the contractors to inform the ministry if 
they came across any situation that in their 
opinion required immediate action. This was 
done, and 16 such incidents were recorded. 
The ministry has reacted to all of those with 
eld investigations; we have either deter- 
mined that there was really no problem, or 
aave identified the problem and worked with 
jt, and have it under control at present, 

Ms. Bryden: On how many of the 16 did 


you have to take remedial action? Were they 


dangers of a serious nature? 
_ Mr. Wood: There was none of a serious 
te. As I say, the regional offices respond- 
'd immediately to that and investigated. In 
‘act, there are some cases in which an on- 
foing program within the ministry, a waste 
Management improvement program, gave 
unding to the local municipalities to assist 
a abatement measures. That was done in 
hree of the 16 cases so identified. 


_ Ms. Bryden: Were any of the sites which 


he students surveyed private ones? 


_ Mr. Wood: There were a number of pri- 
late sites, on sites which had been privately 
wned. 
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_Ms. Bryden: Did any of those require 
emedial action by the company owning 
em? 

Mr. Wood: None under this. However, 
nere is a listing which will be going out 
multaneously, naming any of the privately 
wned on-site facilities which had been used 
nd closed prior to 1971, and which would 
ot therefore have been certified; such cases 
or which we dio not have sufficient informa- 
on on file to satisfy us that they are creating 
0 problem will be a part of the phase two 
eld investigations. Different terms of ref- 
‘ence will be used. We feel this is necessary 
ecause we wil] have to be more specific re- 
arding site and waste. 


i 


_Ms. Bryden: In the list you tabled on June 
2, 1979—which incidentally was the last day 





of the session, so we had little time to study 
it—I notice uncertified sites listed as cur 
rently accepting liquid industrial wastes from 
private firms. Two were listed under that 
category: Crawford Allied Industries Limited 
in the town of Vaughan, and Gormley Sand 
and Gravel Limited, Are those sites still re- 
ceiving liquid industrial waste? 

Mr. Wood: I do not have that information 
with me at this time. 


Ms. Bryden: Presumably, if they were un- 
certified, there were no regulations on the 
kinds of wastes allowed or on the disposal of 
them. Is that correct? 


Mr. Wood: If they were not certified, no, 
there would not have been. 


Ms. Bryden: You do not know whether 
they were included in the survey of sites? 
They are not necessarily abandoned sites, 
but are just listed as uncertified sites cur- 
rently accepting? 

Mr. Wood: I do not have that information. 


Ms. Bryden: Perhaps you could obtain for 
us information as to whether this sort of site 
is being monitored. Being uncertified, I 
would hope that perhaps these sites are being 
certified for only certain kinds of wastes in 
the future. So you have presumably drawn 
up the criteria for selecting the sites with 
which you will deal this summer. Are those 
criteria available? Can that be tabled? 


Mr. Wood: The criteria were based on the 
type of waste and the proximity of develop- 
ment to the site. The type of waste that 
would be considered most important—I said 
it was reported to have gone into the site— 
was waste other than municipal. Despite the 
very low level of confidence in some of the 
information, we are going to investigate all 
of these sites because of the possibility of 
persistent toxic wastes remaining. We will 
also tie this in, as I say, to the proximity of 
development, so that if there is any concern 
about public health we will pick these cases 
up first. This does not mean, by any means, 
that the remainder of the sites will not be 
investigated. It is simply a rationale for 
identifying the sites to which we feel we 
should go first. 


Ms. Bryden: Are you investigating both 
possible gases and toxic metals in the sites? 


Mr. Wood: Yes. The terms of reference 
for the field investigations will cover leach- 
ate migration away from the site and the 
possibility of contamination of ground water 
or surface water supplies, as well as the 
production of gas, both on the site and in 
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any structures on or adjacent to the site. 
So both of those will be covered. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Minister, it seems to 
me we are moving rather slowly in this 
matter of discovering whether there are any 
Love Canals in Ontario. We may be slum- 
bering while dangerous conditions are sur- 
facing, or could surface. At the moment, 
we do not have a perpetual care system in 
effect to look after these abandoned sites, 
nor do we have a system of charges on 
waste disposers which would pay for any 
remedial work that may have to be done 
as a result of the findings of this testing. 

10 p.m. 

Is it not high time we got moving with this 
perpetual care system, got the legislation in 
and got the fund going so that these sites 
can be looked after? Can we not get some 
sort of reports on what was found and what 
sites are being dealt with? I think we would 
like to see where the ones that are going to 
be investigated further are, how widespread 
they are, and what sort of licences they did 
have. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: To take the last question 
first: many of them did not have any licence. 


Ms. Bryden: That is something we would 
like to know. In other words, we would like 
a list of where they are and what was found 
in this preliminary study. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let me tell you our over- 
all game plan, if you will, for these sites. We 
think, and I do not think anybody will argue, 
that we know where the vast variety of 
these old sites are. Through the activity last 
year, we have obviously found more, a fair 
number more. I am sure there are some that 
we still do not have; but I would believe, 
and reasonably so, that having gone through 
that intensive investigation they are not likely 
to be serious. They might even be large, but 
they are not serious. 

Just last week, in my own riding, we found 
another site about which we did not know. 
Nobody knew about it. How did we find it? 
We were trying to dig a basement. An un- 
believable amount of cinders—obviously it 
was an old landfill site of the day—mostly 
cinders and that kind of domestic stuff was 
found on this site. We now know where one 
more site was. It was in the town of Tillson- 
burg; but it is not likely to be of any signifi- 
cance. 

(What we want to do is this: now that we 
have a pretty full understanding—I do not 
say complete, but a very full understanding— 
of where the sites have been in Ontario, we 
are doing that cursory test; that is the first 


logical thing to do in order to have an under- 
standing of whether there is a reason to in- 
vestigate that site further. The history of a 
site will tell you a great deal about it. If, 
from those cursory examinations, we think 
it should be examined further than that is 
something we will do in depth. We will have 
to place priorities for those investigations, and 
we will, I can assure you, start with what we 
believe to be the worst sites. We are not find- 
ing anything drastic in those analyses. 

Ms. Bryden: You have not made them yet, | 
in most cases. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, but we have tested 
hundreds and hundreds of sites. If you are 
saying that the new ones— 

Ms. Bryden: I thought phase two was just 
starting. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, but I am saying 
that over the period of time we have done 
thousands of tests on landfill sites. 

As to phase two, that is true; we have not 
done a thing. If, in phase twu, we find that 
we have to do more, we will go to the wall 
on it. We want to know what is in those sites 
to the nth degree. When it comes to paying 
for them, if there is no logical person to pay, 
I suspect, and we both know, it will be the 
taxpayers of this province who will pay. But, 
on the other hand, it would be unusual for 
there to be much more to do than to record 
those sites. We will do the cursory monitor- 
ing and in the vast majority of cases we will 
likely leave it right there, because that is all 
they will deserve. But we are not about to 
allow a landfill site that will cause potential 
trouble to go uninvestigated. If we find 
trouble, then we are going to correct it. 

Obviously, our intent is to find, where it is 
humanly possible, the owners of that site as 
well, particularly if they are the operators. 
I mean, today’s owner may not be yesterday s 
operator. We would, of course, expect that 
they would be responsible for any costs and 
for ‘appropriately redressing the ills of that 
site. 

I think the last thing we are trying to do, 
which is extremely important, is, as you know, 
to have specifications—are they regulations 
or specifications? 


Mr. Pitura: Guidelines. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, we have guidelines 
for the closing of a site. We are doing some 
of that around the province, and as we get 
more knowledge of sites and pursue this 
we will be more stringent in the appropriate 
closing of a site. I think it is fair to say 
we have come a long way in treating these 
sites. Once upon a time, of course, they were 
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just spotted, burned and all those things: 
that has almost ceased. Thus the upgrading 
of our method of dealing with those sites 
'has been dramatic, even in 10 years, I do 
not know what more we can say to you 
tonight about what we will do. 

You also addressed perpetual care. I think 
maybe the deputy minister would like to say 
a few words about perpetual care and how 
that program is coming along. 

Mr. Scott: Yes. You will recall that the 

task force was set up early in 1979 and, 
as I recall, we reported roughly at the time 
of our last estimates six or seven months 
ago. The interim report concluded that 
measures were required in three sectors: 
funding during operation and closure, and 
subsequent monitoring and maintenance of 
the site; environmental liability insurance to 
provide off-site protection for the third par- 
ties during the life of the site; and the 
perpetual care fund built up through a 
‘charge on the quantity of waste disposed to 
orovide for long-term maintenance protec- 
ion and other contingencies. 
_ As a result of that, we then put the report 
out for comments from organizations, and 
ve wanted their reactions. We have also 
yeen working on the question of the avail- 
wbility and cost of appropriate environ- 
nental liability insurance, Most of that stuff 
s in now, so we are really in the process 
if assessing it to make final recommenda- 
ions. That is an update on where we are 
t the moment on the question of perpetual 
are, 


Ms. Bryden: It is almost a year since 
he report came out, and we do need action 
a this field. I do not want to take up all 
1e time, because I am sure the Liberals 
robably have some questions as well. 
The latest report of the waste manage- 
tent board expresses considerable unhappi- 
ess with the slowness of action on the 
evelopment of a metric size standard refill- 
ble container for fluid milk. It was pointed 
at that a recent Gallup poll said 78.8 per 
mnt of the people wanted a choice between 
fillable and throwaway containers when 
e do switch over to the metric system 
mpletely. The conclusion of the board 
as that the marketplace is not providing 
lis choice at present. I understand that in 
me areas there is choice, and in other 
eas of the province there is no choice at 
i What is the minister doing to see that 
is choice is available throughout the 
ovince?P 























Hon. Mr. Parrott: I do not know whether 
Mr. Pitura wants to comment on that first. 


Mr. Pitura: I have only one point, and 
that is that we are aware of the board’s 
recommendations, and some our staff are 
looking at the comments made by the board. 
On the basis of those comments plus their 
Own investigation, we will be making reports 
to the minister giving our suggestions as 
to what should be done. That will be some 
time within the next couple of months. 


Ms. Bryden: What is the reason for the 
slowness in developing the new metric size 
containers? If they are disposable, they are 
certainly adding to our landfill problems, 


Mr. Pitura: It is one of many items with 
which we are dealing in waste management. 
You heard comments on landfilling guide- 
lines and source separation, We are looking 
at it in a new format. We are looking at 
various projects which we are finalizing and 
making reports on now. The fluid milk con- 
tainer packaging problem is just one of 
many issues that we are addressing in the 
branch. We hope to have something positive 
on this within the next two months. 


Ms. Bryden: I hope to see some action 
there. Another area about which the board 
is very concerned dates back to December, 
1977, The waste management board con- 
cluded, “Action on wine and spirits con- 
tainers should not be delayed,” and that “a 
recovery system should be established for 
Ontario to enable the glass to be recycled.” 
That is a quotation from their most recent 
report. The final sentence in their comment 
on this subject is “The board favours the 
use of point of sale as point of return for 
empty containers.” 

Why are we not making any progress on 
this, Mr. Minister, when it is a case of 
recovery of a resource? It would mean 
cheaper glass if it could be recycled, and 
it would mean a lot less glass going into 


landfill. 
10:10 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am sure you will see 
a good deal of action on resource recovery of 
glass and newspaper in this calendar year. 


Ms. Bryden: Is the Minister of Consumer 
and Commercial Relations (Mr. Drea) still 
opposed to using the LCBO outlets as return 
depots for liquor and wine bottles? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: A a minister, I have not 
gone to cabinet with that proposal yet. I 
would think that is a decision cabinet will 
make; therefore, we will worry about who 
opposes it and who does not oppose jt after 
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the decision is made. There is a lot to be 
concerned about in the recycling of glass. 
Certainly, there is a lot of merit in the pro- 
posal that there be a deposit on liquor and 
spirit bottles and that they be returned; but 
it ignores the fact that there is a lot of other 
glass out there which would be equally use- 
ful, and the question of whether we could 
gather it at the same time. 

I wish more municipalities, particularly in 
this Golden Horseshoe area, would get seri- 
ous about the collection of glass and paper 
and make it part of their solid waste program 
in each municipality. I think the opportunity 
exists now. We are not quite ready to say 
that paper has a ready market today, but by 
the time they were geared up the market 
would be there. I think it is fair to say there 
is a market today for paper in vast quantities 
at the Ontario Paper Company Limited, but 
with the proviso that we know it will take 
some time before the bylaw is passed and 
they are actually getting large numbers of 
citizens to separate the waste. 

Those two markets are pretty secure. It 
seems to me if we did it in the huge areas 
of Toronto, Hamilton and the urban areas we 
would take in a great deal of the market. One 
of the problems, of course, is that if you go 
with the deposit system then it has to be 
province-wide; second, it has to be indivi- 
dually province-wide, because we could not 
very well be paying the refunds on glass 
from other provinces. That is certainly a 
real problem. 

Take the Montreal market, so close to On- 
tario. If there were not a positive identifica- 
tion on every bottle sold in Ontario we would 
be getting an awful lot of glass from other 
provinces in which there was no deposit; it 
would be coming back that way. That pre- 
sents a real problem. Whereas, if there was 
glass recycling and we gathered all glass, 
using source separation, we would have the 
advantage of not worrying about those two 
or three problems I identified. 

Mr. Mackenzie: Mr. Minister, may I ask a 
supplementary on thisP You started out by 
telling us that we were going to see a con- 
siderable amount of action in the next year 
on this question of glass or bottle return 
recycling; then you proceeded to tell us there 
has been no decision made on whether you 
are going to use the charge, or deal, and that 
there is no resolving the opposition of at 
least one of your colleagues to using some of 
the main outlets, certainly in the liquor field, 
as a source of return. If you have not taken 
any action on resolving either of these, how 


can you tell us we are going to have action | 


this coming year? 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is simply because we 
have said in the throne speech this year that 


we are going to do it. We have all the studies 


in. 

Ms. Bryden: We do not believe everything 
we read in the throne speech. We have not 
seen any action on this at all. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is sometimes even — 


understandable. I think it is decision time for 
glass and paper, and this year, I can assure 
you, we will be going forward with consider- 
able action. My preference—I guess maybe 
that is the better way of saying it—would be 
that the municipalities would grab that ball 


and run with it. There are a lot of advantages — 


if they do that. 


Ms. Bryden: If you give them a little help, | 


they might. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think we gave them a 


/ 








lot of help on paper by encouraging Ontario — 
Paper as much as we did. There were two — 
keys to that decision on Ontario Paper: one | 
was the money we put there, and the second — 


was that we would be very supportive of © 


getting used newsprint out of the solid waste 
stream and into recycling. Ontario Paper | 


knows we have a very strong commitment to 
do that in this province. It was on that basis 
they spent, or are in the process of spending, 
over $100 million, because without recycled 
newsprint they cannot survive. That is what 
that whole thing hinges on. 


Mr. Mackenzie: You will pardon the 
scepticism when you tell us that we are 


going to see the action, and then tell us 


that none of the things which lead to it are 
under way at this time. You are putting 
yourself in one hell of a bind. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am not worried about 
that. I am saying that this year we will have 
some very significant projects on glass and 
paper recycling. I know I am putting my- 
self in a bind, but I know it is only a 
matter of time until we have the budget. I 
think we have the necessary background 
work done. I do not mind putting myself 
into that kind of a bind, because I am sure 
we can deliver. It is somewhat like Redhill 
Creek. We get things done by getting into 
a bind and solving it. I think that was 4 
good illustration of an exchange here which 
brought forward some discussion, and im 
which commitments were made and de 
livered. 

Mr. Mackenzie: The commitment is not 
made there until you stop the stupidity of 
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allowing anything to go down Redhill 
Creek. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Oh, no. There is a 
difference there. You asked, I think legi- 
‘timately, for a hearing, and you got it. 


Ms. Bryden: We are dealing with solid 
waste at the moment. I have lots of other 
questions, but I will let some of the other 
members have an opportunity. 


Mr. McGuigan: Could I ask a supple- 
mentary? It has been 30 years since I 
handled insecticides in containers, but some 
very potent materials used to be shipped in 
glass. I worry about those used containers 
which might still contain a drop or two of 
very potent materials. Do we still allow 
those materials to be contained in glass? 
Some of those phosphate materials used to 
be shipped in glass. 

Mr. Wilson: I am Doug Wilson, supervisor 
of the pesticide control section. The pes- 
ticide industry does not like to use glass. 
It breaks, and if it is a toxicant they do not 
rwant breakage. The only reason for using 
glass is that it is the only acceptable con- 
tainer for a particular product which per- 
haps is corrosive to plastic or metal. Glass 



























Mr. McGuigan: But it is still being used? 
Mr. Wilson: Yes, in a few products. 


' Mr. McGuigan: I always used to worry 
about this, and made a point of smashing 
the glass the minute it was empty. If some- 
body wanted a jug in which to carry some 
ater to the workers in the field, they would 
think it was a nice, clear gallon jug; the 
label might be washed off, and they would 
use it. Some of those phosphate materials 
are terrible. 


Mr. Wilson: I am sure most of those con- 
tainers have a statement on them as to 
what should be done with the container to 
nake it nonreusable. 


| Mr. McGuigan: We have all kinds of 
people working on farms who do not read 
nglish. That is just a concern I have about 
glass. I would like to see it all recycled. 


_ Mr. Gaunt: 'Mr. Chairman, I just wanted 
to make a few comments and ask a few 
questions with respect to Downsview. This 
S a transfer and processing station. It is a 
‘esource recovery research project being run 
by Browning-Ferris Industries. I think that 
's correct. As I understand it, there is the 
‘apacity at the plant for about 900 tons per 
lay in terms of transfer. In terms of pro- 
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cessing, it is about 230 tons per day. Is that 
correct? 

I understand and I have been doing 
some figuring, that the cost of operation per 
ton is $18. That seems to me to be quite 
high. There must be some _ inefficiencies 
there somewhere. I would like to know 
where the problems are and why the oper- 
ating cost is so high. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: 
processing? 


It is $18 a ton for 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes, for processing. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you find that high? 
Mr. Gaunt: I thought it was high. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Perhaps Mr. Williamson 
would like to say something. I can tell by 
the smile on his face that Mr. Williamson 
would love to answer, or at least to respond 
or talk about it. 


10:20 p.m. 


Mr. Gaunt: I thought the figure for this 
kind of plant—and it is tough to equate 
one plant with another in terms of oper- 
ating costs, because there are always dif- 
ferences—but I understood that $13 to $14 
was an optimum figure. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have to have a little 
fun tonight. It is high by comparison to 
that plant in Chicago, They have their 
operation costs down to zero. 


Mr. Gaunt: But they are not running it. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is right. 
Mr. Gaunt: Yes, it is possible to drop it. 


Mr. Williamson: The cheapest cost of 
operation of which we are aware in North 
America is approximately $30 per ton. 


Mr. Gaunt: Really? For this type of op- 
eration, for processing? 


Mr. Williamson: There ‘are very few plants 
of this type operating. In fact, there is only 
one operating on a commercial scale, apart 
from our own, and that is the one in Ames, 
Iowa. I believe the total operating cost in 
that plant is around $30 per ton. From 
that, you would deduct whatever income 
you get from tipping fees or from the sale 
of recovered material for energy. But the 
actual net operatinig cost, plus capital amor- 
tization, is normally in the area of $30 per 
ton. 


Ms. Bryden: What about the Rochester 
one? Is is not a recycling plant, the one 
that has just opened in Rochester for the 
whole county around Rochester? 

Mr. Williamson: I think that is a sus- 
pension burning incinerator. 
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Ms. Bryden: Oh, no. It is far more than 
that; it is the largest recycling plant on the 
North American continent. It includes all 

irts of resource recOvery processes. 


Mr. Williamson: I just cannot recall] that 
one. 

Ms. Bryden: It is in the municipality 
around Rochester, in the county. I am just 
trying to remember the name. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Have you seen it, Mr. 
Williamson? 

Mr. Williamson: No. I do not think any 
of our staff visited that particular plant, 
but we have seen most of the others. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is surprising. Per- 
haps you had better check it out. 


Mr. Williamson: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: In reality, you are not wor- 
ried. As a matter of fact, on the basis of 
your comparison, it looks pretty good. Are 
you satisfied that $18 a ton is pretty good? 


Mr. Williamson: For a processing plant? 
Yes, sir. 


Mr. Gaunt: What is your operating cost 
for transfer on a per-ton basis? 


Mr. Williamson: The actual cost of the 
transfer operation itself, of moving the waste 
from one truck into another with the con- 
veyor belts and compressors, is just over 
$1 per ton. The larger part of the cost, of 
course, is in the amortization of the cost of 
the transfer vehicles themselves, and in the 
cost of hauling the materal to the landfill 
site. That total, I believe, is around $8 or 
$9 per ton. 


Mr. Gaunt: When is it amortized? When 
the plant in total, with the trucks and so 
on, is amortized into the cost? 


Mr. Williamson: Yes. We tare hauling 30 
miles to the nearest landfill site. 


Mr. Gaunt: You have been in operation 
for two years, roughly? 


Mr. Williamson: Two years in our partial 
operation. 


Mr. Gaunt: Based on the performance of 
the plant, and given the fact that you do 
not operate, and never have operated, at 
capacity, are you satisfied with the per- 
-ormance of the plant so far? 


Mr. Williamson: You say we do not 
operate at capacity; we have operated at 
close to capacity in the transfer station, 
and are operating at design capacity, or 


close to it, in the processing plant at this 
time. 
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Mr. Gaunt: How many tons per day car 
you handle at the transfer station? | 

Mr. Williamson: We have handled 90( 
tons, but, of course, we can handle only 
as much as comes in. We get much les! 
than that on the average, and very muck 
less than that during the winter period. — 

Mr. Gaunt: But on the processing, you. 
are running between 70 and 75 per cent,’ 
and your target is 80 per cent? a 

Mr. Williamson: That is correct. = | 

Mr. Gaunt: Thus, in terms of the overal], 
picture, you do not feel the money has been’ 
wasted so far? I guess that is about as plain 
as I could be. ai 

Mr. Williamson: No. I think one of the, 
comments we frequently get from the techni- | 
cal visitors from the United States is on how 
cheap the plant was in capital cost. 

Mr. Gaunt: I want also to mention some’ 
information and to pass it along to the minis-, 
ter. I happened to have the chance of visiting 
the Refcom plant—that is the refuse conver- 
sion to methane plant—in Pompano Beach, 
Florida. I did not go to Florida for a holiday; 
I want you to know I flew in on a Thursday' 
night and left on Friday at noon. 


Mr. Wildman: You did not get a tan. 
Mr. Gaunt: No, I did not because I stayed | 
such a sort time. 
Hon. Mr. Parrot: Two miles from there is | 
the best training track in the world. 
Mr. Gaunt: Oh, really? 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: You would not believe it. 
Mr. Gaunt: I see. Well, I was quite im-. 
pressed. I was not interested in the horse- | 
racing aspect. I was interested in this plant. | 
It is a very good, operational, functional 
plant. Have you seen it? 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. I should have seen it. 


Mr. Gaunt: I would recommend that you | 
see it. I was very much impressed with it. | 
They can make methane gas in five days; 
from the time the garbage, the waste, comes | 
in, until it comes out the other end in a gasi- — 
fication process, it is five days. I think the | 
plant cost $2.8 million. ) 
Mr. McGuigan: Horses can do it in two 
days. | 
Mr. Gaunt: Yes, horses can do it in two. | 
But there are some problems with the horse | 
method which this plant has overcome. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are using methane, 
you know, Mr. Gaunt. We are using methane 
here in our plants. 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes. But your plants are not 
using the same process. | 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: But we do use methane; 
So we are not unsupportive of the concept. 

Mr. Gaunt: Right. They can handle up to 
‘about 100 tons of refuse and sludge daily, and 


_ it produces, or could produce, enough gas to 
meet the needs of 1,000 homes. They could 


heat 1,000 homes if they had to, or they 


could do a number of other things. 


Hon, Mr. Parrott: I am not being facetious, 
although it almost sounds like it. As you 
know, the amount of heat in Florida is 


~ rather— 


Mr. Gaunt: I was just coming to that. Let 


“me put it on this basis: It produces enough 








| 
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BTUs to heat 1,000 homes. Each ton of 
shredded trash is estimated to yield about 
3,000 cubic feet of methane and 3,000 cubic 
feet of carbon dioxide. It begins by going 
through the shredder, where all this residen- 
tial waste is shredded into three-inch to six- 


‘inch pieces. Then it goes into a digestive 
process, and ultimately it becomes gasified. 


The ferrous metals are removed in the stream 
and are conveyed to a storage building from 


which they are recycled, 


_ In short, I was quite impressed with it. I 
spent about three ‘hours at the plant, and I 
would recommend that the minister and some 
of the officials of the ministry have a look at 
that, because I think it is worth looking at. 
They have developed some very unique 
technologies, in the operation of that plant. 


I would recommend it. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Who runs it? 
Mr. Gaunt: Waste Management Inc. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, I thought so, be- 
cause I had quite a tour in February 1979. 


‘I was at both BF1 and Waste Management 


‘for a considerable time at head office, and 


‘I knew one or the other had done that. 
'They gave me a briefing on it and showed 
-me the demonstration model, and therefore 


I did not go to the plant, but I was well 
briefed on how it worked. 

Mr. Drowley has seen it. My predecessor, 
George McCague, was there at the official 
opening. So we have seen it. I have seen 
the demonstration model of it. I am not 
unfamiliar with it. We think there is merit. 


i 
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I think the biggest problem here in 
Ontario is to get the local municipalities to 
become dead serious about the alternatives 
to landfilling. If I remember correctly, dur- 
ing our estimates last year somebody gave 
me the devil for not speaking more force- 
fully about the values of alternatives and 
the wrongs of landfilling. I think I have 
made as many speeches as anyone, saying 
in very blunt terms that landfilling is dumb. 


I have said that dozens of times throughout 
this province, 


10:30 p.m. 


Ms. Bryden: There are more recycling 
plants being planned in Ontario, like the 
one here and the one that is operating in 
Hamilton? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sad to say, no. I think 
we are starting to see alternatives to land- 
filling, but not necessarily recycling plants. 
I think we see lots of things brewing out 
there for energy recovery from our solid 
waste. 


Ms. Bryden: That could be part of it. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, and I see com- 
munities getting geared up to it. Yet they 
just do not seem to want to spend that 
extra dollar; that is the block, 


Ms. Bryden: Maybe the minister ought to 
give the leadership. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But we have a lot of 
money out there, offered to them. 


Ms. Bryden: But it is apparently not pro- 
ducing results. 


Hon, Mr. Parrott: It is the waste of the 
people—you have heard us talk about this 
before—and we would like to have that stay 
with the people so that they get genuinely 
concerned and take it upon themselves. 

We have to have some seed money, and 
we have to do a lot of speaking about it 
and leading. In the final analysis, however, 
I would like to think that the people should 
look after the solid waste which they have 
created. It would be best if they did, and 
understood the cost. I do not mind subsi- 
dies on the capital, but it is the real costs 
I wish they could come to grips with, I 
think they will do that only if they pay, 
dollar for dollar, what it costs. 


Ms. Bryden: But they could save money 
if they recycled. You have to let them 
develop markets. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I know they could. We 
have the markets. I honestly think we have 
shown that kind of leadership. We have the 
paper market and we have the glass market. 

I met this morning with a gentleman, and 
we were talking about this whole process 
of recycling. If it is leadership you are 
asking for, I think we have done a lot on 
that very thing. If you are asking, “Do you 
have it done?” then, no, we have not. If 
that is the test of leadership, then I fail. 

Ms. Bryden: The test is looking at why 
it is not happening and seeing how to make 
it happen. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: What it requires is an 
awful lot of people to apply peer pressure. 
In your riding, you could do a lot. That is 
when it will hit the fan, if all of us do so. 

In my own riding I have a crisis on gar- 
bage; I am going to be very insistent in my 
own riding, and they know it, that there 
has to be some alternative to landfilling. I 
will take the responsibility in my riding. 

Ms. Bryden: Of course, we may need 
regional plants, which are too big for one 
municipality to handle. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have a variety of 
ways we can handle the altermatives for 
landfilling. I am not too sure there is one 
right alternative to landfilling. I think that 
will vary a great deal. I honestly believe, 
as representatives of counties and certainly 
of ridings, that we could do a great deal 
in persuading our local councils; many of 
ug are very dedicated to the concept of 


recycling, and I think we should do a 
great deal. 
Mr. McGuigan: Can we really aim at 


municipal people when practically all of 
them run on a platform of igood manage- 
ment, keeping the taxes down and so on? 
You might have one man running on the 
platform of using the landfill, which is the 
cheaper method, and another man running 
on the platform of putting up an expensive 
plant. You know which one is going to win. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure, but it is their 
garbage. They have to choose whether thev 
want the pollution or whatever comes with 
landfilling, or whether they want to spend 
the extra dollar. I do not think any of us 
argue that there is a cheaper way of get- 
ting rid of our solid waste than by land- 
filling. That is the cheapest in the short 
term. 


Mr. McGuigan: If the concept were stated! 
in terms of any city, let us say city X, if 
they were faced with landfilling within the 
city, then they would take a different view 
of this thing. But when landfilling is a 
good distance away and is cheaper, can you 
blame the municipal people for taking it? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, I can. They have 
to think in terms of their county. For in- 
stance, I think Chatham-Kent should look 
at it as a unit in terms of what they are 
going to do with their solid waste. There 
is a tradeoff between the city and the urban 
areas. 


Mr. McGuigan: I suggested to Chatham 
that they put the dump right in the town 
park. [ was being facetious. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is not the way 


we are going to go. It is going to take 
an awful lot of lobbying, and dedicated 
individual leadership in our communities | 
and believe | 


from those of us who care 
that landfill is not the way to go, to 


guide those municipalities to spend the 
extra dollars. We will assist. I hope none — 


of you thinks the way to assist is with a 
subsidy on the operating costs. 


The truth of the matter is, using my own | 
county as an illustration, the real block there 


is that they know the operating cost in the 
long term will be the major cost. That is 
what is making them say, “Whoa.” We have 


to come to grips with that. It is an educa- | 
tional program for which I have a lot of | 
responsibility, yes; but I cannot do it alone. - 


I have been trying for seven or eight months. 


Mr. Gaunt: May I just say one thing? I 
had a good discussion with the manager of 
that plant in Florida. He has a number of 
ideas on how that plant can be improved. I 
think it would be very useful to sit down 
with him, even over the telephone, to talk 
about some of the things that could be 
done. 





. 
| 
; 


| 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I agree. We are not 


knocking that concept. 

The deputy minister wants one thing very 
clearly on the record, too. 

Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, we were over- 
whelmed yesterday by the popularity of our 


compost, and at the end of the day I tried — 
to make a quick announcement that I thought _ 


I should provide some more information. We 
have done an analysis of that compost 
material, as I mentioned last week, and would 
be happy to give you the analysis, There can 
be variations from bag to bag, but that should 
not be of any concern. 


Mr. Gaunt: I would like the analysis, Mr. 
Deputy Minister, because my flowers im 
Wingham have already started to grow, and 
I do not have the stuff up there yet. 

Mr. Scott: We have heard it is great stuff. 
I would be happy to give you the analysis. I 
should point out that this material exceeds 
our sewage guidelines for use in agricultural 
land in three areas. That is why we say, 
“Keep it on plants, flowers, lawns and so on. 
But I am advised that before you need have 
any concerns about using it on the lawn, you 
have to put more than six tons on a 50-by- 
100-foot lawn. We did not feel anyone was 
going to take that much material, and we will 
check on it if they do. I might add, this 
material is not for sale. It is out there, for 










use on plants and roses, et cetera, and you 
are more than welcome to help yourself to it. 
Ms. Bryden: What if we drive up to the 
plant? 
Mr, Scott: A lot of people drive up to the 
plant. The main warning we give is; do not 
use it for agricultural crops. At the moment 
there are some products on the market that 
do not match our high quality in this area, 
and iat least this stuff is free, 
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Mr. Wildman: Do we use old Hansards to 
contribute to your compost? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I do not think we want 
to make the stuff any more powerful than 
it already is, 


Vote 2104 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: We will finish vote 2102 
and then go on to the other. 


The committee adjourned at 10:38 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 





The committee met at 8:04 p.m. in com- 
mittee room No. l. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT 


(continued ) 


On vote 2102, environmental assessment 
_and planning program: 

Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
say first off that we are delighted to be able 
to welcome back the minister (Mr. Parrott) 
after his address to that rowdy, rough, incon- 
_siderate group on the weekend. We see the 
- minister is back in one piece. We are glad to 
have him back with his friends in the warmth, 
safety ‘and comfort of this committee. Against 
that background perhaps I will make a few 
comments. 

I wanted to start off on this vote, ‘Mr. 
Chairman, if I can. Just before I do, I noticed 
something in the minister’s remarks to the 
Action Seminar on Acidic Precipitation at the 
Toronto-Downtown Holiday Inn on Novem- 
ber 3, 1979. I picked this up when I was 
reading all the minister’s speeches last night. 
I read his speeches whenever I have a 
moment. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: You are becoming very 
learned by doing that. 

Mr. Gaunt: It is on page 11. The minister 
said at that seminar, “We in Ontario have 
been committing substantial resources to the 
acid rain situation for more than 15 years.” 
I was blaming the editor of Legacy for mis- 
quoting the minister and there it is in black 
and white. ; 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Where were you when he 
needed you? 


Mr. Gaunt: We have gone over this before, 
but I say to the minister with respect, that is 
not accurate. I would suggest to your speech- 
writer that perhaps such comments not ap- 
_ pear in other speeches dealing with acid rain. 

In any event, I want to talk about acid 
rain for a few moments. We have been over 
this quite a number of times and I do not 
' want to spend a lot of time on it. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1980 


First of all, I want to know how we are 
coming along with the acid rain film the min- 
istry has undertaken. Do we have any pro- 
gress to report on that? I gather the ministry 
called for bidders, to see who could do the 
best job. The last I heard, the ministry was 
reviewing these bids, judging them against 
the $85,000 or so committed for this purpose. 
I wonder if anything has happened since that 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Drowley, would you 
like to answer that? 


Mr. Haggerty: Film clips of acid rain are 
shown now with the weather forecast. 


Mr. Drowley: If I recall, Mr. Gaunt, six 
people put in submissions, There is quite a 
range in price and quite a range in content, 
and quite honestly we are still evaluating 
them. I would think that by the end of this 
month we will most likely have made a deci- 
sion as to which way we will go. 


Ms. Bryden: Could I ask a supplementary 
on that? I understand one of the persons sub- 
mitting a proposal had a commitment from 
Famous Players Limited to provide the funds 
for doing it in 35mm, which would certainly 
be desirable to get the movie into the movie 
houses. On top of the ministry’s $85,000, it 
sounds like a good proposition for the min- 
istry. Has the possibility of producing it in 
35mm been looked at so that it could be avail- 
able in the bigger movie houses? 


Mr. Scott: Yes, we most certainly are look- 
ing at that. There is some difference of 
opinion because Famous Players has indicated 
it would support that, and has also indicated 
to us in correspondence that it would support 
any good film on the same subject. One of 
the main thrusts we are looking for with this 
film is a very wide distribution, so from that 
point of view that is very much a considera- 
tion. 

It is our understanding now from Famous 
Players that they are prepared to look at 
more than this one particular person. They 
were approached by that person because of 
his success with an earlier film and that 
perhaps was what increased their interest, 
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but since that time they have indicated to us 
that they would be interested in any quality 
film on the subject. 


Ms. Bryden: But you would only be turn- 
ing it into 35mm after it is produced. I 
understand they were prepared to advance 
the money to Mr. Irwin Karnick, who is the 
person I heard had the proposition from 
them, to enable him to produce the film in 
35mm, which would make a better film I 
would think. 

Mr. Scott: It is certainly my understanding 
that there is no substantial difference between 
the offer they made in general and the offer 
they made to him, although I admit, having 
gone through the correspondence, there is 
some confusion on the subject. We have been 
unable to get Famous Players Limited at 
this point, to clarify it absolutely for us. 


8:10 p.m. 


Ms. Bryden: Do you not think it would be 
better if the film were produced in 35mm? 


Mr. Scott: I think it would be of substan- 
tial value to us to have a film in 35mm. I am 
not prepared to say we would make our deci- 
sion with regard to the various applications 
we have before us simply on that basis. They 
come from a broad-based, very capable group 
of film makers, That is one of the reasons it 
is taking us so long. We want to assure our- 
selves that we have made a thorough assess- 
ment of what appear to be some very good 
tenders for the contract. 

Ms. Bryden: It certainly is a subject on 
which we need a film for public education. I 
have seen Mr. Karnick’s work and what I 
have seen is very good, so I hope you will 
consider his offer as well as the others. 

Mr. Scott: We certainly will. We have no 
quarrel with the quality of his work. It would 
be quite easy if he were the only one in the 
competition, but we do have some other 
people with work of excellent quality as well. 
That is what is taking so much time. 

Mr. Karnick starts off with certain advan- 
tages in that he has done some work in this 
field before, and that of course has to be 
given very special weight. That may seem 
like an enormous advantage but among the 
others there are also some excellent film mak- 
ers with very good proposals. That is what 
we are struggling with at the moment. 

It would be so much easier if we had one 
good one and the rest ‘were second rate, but 
unfortunately-I should not say “unfortun- 
ately” because I think it is fortunate that we 
have some hot competition for this. That is a 
delight from our point of view because it is 
positive in terms of getting the biggest bang 


for our bucks. It is also very important in 
getting a good quality film that we can sell 
on a broad base. 

As we mentioned in the last estimates, we 
believe it is very important that this film be 
of such a quality that it can be sold well 
beyond our borders, with a particular view to 
the south where we think there has to be a 
higher public appreciation of the problem of 
acid rain. It is very important that a good 
quality film be produced so that American 
television networks, the Public Broadcastin 
System or what have you, will take this kin 
of film seriously, so that we get the broad- 
base coverage we think is so important in 
creating the atmosphere necessary to sell our 
case on acid rain. 


Ms. Bryden: Time is of the essence. 
Mr. Scott: Very much so. 


Mr. Gaunt: As I understand it, Mr. Kar- 
nick went to Famous Players and got a 
commitment from them that they would 
put up $50,000 towards the cost of a film 
on acid rain, assuming that it met the qual- 
ity standards. Based on their other expe- 
rience with Mr. Karnick, they apparently 
were Satisfied on that point. Then I gather 
that the ministry, after it decided to open 
up the matter and ask for submissions, con- 
tacted Famous Players and asked if it was 
prepared to make that offer available to 
any film maker, any one that should be 
chosen. I found that a little unusual. Is 
that the way it happened? 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Drowley will correct me 
if I am wrong, but I am sure that is the 
way it happened. I believe Mr. Karnick 
went to them in the first instance. Quite 
frankly, we felt we had good quality sub- 
missions and we did not want to feel 
trapped into accepting any one application, 
so we asked Famous Players to clarify their 
position. 

Their basic position was that since ‘Mr. 
Kamick had done good work in the past 
he would likely provide a quality film. As 
I understand it, that is the basis on which 
they gave him that understanding, They 
also made it clear to us that as long as 
they had a good quality film they were 
interested in the subject matter and felt 
they could sell it. On that basis, they were 
not just making a specific offer to a specific 
person. We thought that was very important. 

I think if they had taken the other posi- 
tion, that the only person they had faith in 
was Mr. Karnick, then that obviously would 
have had an impact on our decision. As I 
mentioned earlier, we do want to make sure 
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that we get the broadest base possible for 
distribution of this film so that we get a 
_ maximum audience. I want to emphasize we 
believe it is more important to reach that 
audience south of the border than it is here. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think that $50,000 figure 
is really very important in the final analysis 
because the ministry is going to get a 
$135,000 film for $85,000, presuming that 
the maximum limits are used both in terms 
of Famous Players and in terms of the min- 
istry. I gather that’s the maximum figure 
eo are prepared to spend on this particular 

m. 

Mr. Scott: It’s a guideline. The only thing 
I can say about that at the moment is that 
we are determined to get the best possible 
film produced. That’s our bottom line, the 
-best possible film, because the best possible 
film will sell itself. We know right now that 
regardless of who we choose, we are always 
going to have to answer the question that 
‘someone else may have been able to do a 
better job. You want to believe that we 
feel the pressure and we feel the heat. 

_ That’s fair enough, but it’s damned im- 
portant to us and important to us in sup- 
port of the kind of objectives we are trying 
to reach that we get the best possible film 
| we can and that’s what is taking the time. 
We really believe we have a hot competi- 
tion. We have some great film makers with 
some good proposals. We wouldn’t have 
any hesitation if you would like to see some 
of the other proposals. 

I know you have seen Mr. Karnick’s pro- 
_posals, and I am sure we would be only 
| too happy to supply the others to you be- 
cause we are confident we have a_ hot 
competition here. Our committee is having 
a tough time dealing with it and as much 
as I want that film, I’m not prepared to 
put the gun to its head and say, “Just buy 
anything.” Instead I say, “Take your time, 
go through them, satisfy yourselves, because 
nothing but the best is what we want for 
_ that money.” 
| Mr. Gaunt: I just underline again and I 

have done this before, that I think it’s very 
important that we have some form of public 
education on a continuous basis. I see that 
film could really fill that role in terms of 
providing basic fundamental information on 
acid rain, its causes, how it can be alle- 
' viated and so on. J think it’s very important 
_to the public, not only in the school-age 
'tange, but for general viewing as well. 
_ Mr. Scott: I couldn’t agree with you 
more. I am sorry that Mr. Frewin isn’t here, 
but in every kind of production you need 
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your Cadillac; you need your big sell. This 
is a big sell, but we have also just com- 
pleted doing a videotape piece on acid rain 
that we have refined pretty well, which I 
think will shortly be available. We would 
be delighted to get copies of that to you 
because I am sure you may wish to make 
use of it in your own riding and so on and 
around the province. In fact, we want to 
make it as widely available as possible. It’s 
not going to be as professional or as broadly 
based but it’s a good introduction, It’s a 
low cost presentation that we think gets the 
basic message across. It’s not in the same 
class but it’s very important and will be a 
great educational aid. 


Mr. Gaunt: Will it show the minister’s 
picture? Do you think we might be able to 
arrange an interview on Canada AMP 


Mr. Scott: I think his name appears at 
the end of the film along with the logo, but 
mine does too so I can hardly be critical. 


Mr. Gaunt: I think it is very important 
that we do this and I hope the ministry 
will get on with it as quickly as it can. We 
have gone over this before but the acid 
rain thing is I think, in terms of the expert 
perception, the most important environmen- 
tal problem with which we are faced. The 
potential impact on Ontario’s tourism is 
something in the neighbourhood of $5 billion 
and 470,000 jobs, the second largest industry 
in the province. If this whole acid rain 
prcblem continues and develops even fur- 
ther, then that industry, the Ontario tourist 
industry, is going to be in some difficulty, so 
I think the economic impacts of this whole 
thing are certainly considerable. 

We have been over this business of Inco 
and acid rain many times before and perhaps 
we should let it go at that, but I would 
just like to give it one more try, if I may, 
Mr. Chairman. I won’t take a lot of time 
but I want to see if we can’t convince \the 
minister that perhaps it would be in our 
best interest, in his best interest, to move 
even further than he has moved in the pres- 
sent control order. 


8:20 p.m. 


I think there has been evidence before 
the committee that in Canada we net five 
million tons of sulphur dioxide and two 
million tons of nitrogen oxide each year. 
Most of that comes from Ontario and Inco 
happens to be the largest North American 
point source of SOs, In the United States, 
28 million tons of sulphur dioxide are pro- 
duced each year and 24 million tons of 
nitrogen oxide. The United States obviously 
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is going to be moving into a conversion 
program. They have already started. The 
Environmental Protection Agency is almost 
automatically approving the applications for 
conversions. I think they have approved 
something in the neighbourhood of 47 out 
of 62 applications so far and most of the new 
generating plants, 350 between now and 
1995, will be coal-fired generating plants and 
will eventually be producing acid rain which 
will blow into Ontario. 

The minister points out that is why it is 
so important that we have an international 
agreement. Obviously that’s the case but I 
think we can do a lot here in our own baili- 
wick. The minister mentioned there were 
a number of practical control techniques 
that could be employed. I think he men- 
tioned back in October 1979 that one way 
to lessen the danger is to burn low sulphur 
coal. That’s not always possible. Other ways 
are coal gasification, coal scrubbing, acid 
plans and removing the SO2 and converting 
it to sulphuric acid for various uses. 

I want to deal with that just for a mo- 
ment because I think the federal study 
looked into that. The federal study, done 
some two years ago, had something to say 
about that. They tried to convince their own 
people at the federal level that this was a 
good way to go and couldn’t do it. It 
showed at that time—this is the federal study 
—that Inco could cut its emissions by 50 
per cent by using existing technology and 
by spending roughly $400 million within a 
five-year period. 

I think they were talking in terms of 
sulphur. It was a 1977 study. At that time, 
sulphur was selling for a very low price, 
something in the neighbourhood of $5 a ton. 
That certainly wasn’t very attractive to Inco 
or anyone else who might have been in the 
market to produce sulphur but I think that 
situation has turned around dramatically. 
Alberta now is selling sulphur for some $35 a 
ton and is producing less of it every year. 

I think in the world spot market, sulphur 
has hit as high as $105 per ton. Iran is cut 
off as a source. Southern US sulphur plants 
are hit with skyrocketing energy costs and in 
some cases are closing. The food-hungry na- 
tions of Asia, Africa and South America can’t 
get enough sulphur phosphate fertilizers and 
they will be 25 per cent short within five 
years according to one of the reports that 
came out just recently. 

I also stated at that time that this is the 
report that said Canada could sell another 
three million tons of sulphur abroad right 
now if we could alleviate the transportation 


problem to some of these countries. Surely 
we can do that. 

My point simply is that sulphur is now a 
very profitable commodity and can be even 
more profitable in the next few years, given 
the facts I have just stated. As far as I am 
concermed, 1 think Inco sees acid production 
only as an unprofitable investment. They see 
it in that light rather than a cost of pollution 
abatement. I think it is cheaper for Inco to 
do very little and deny responsibility for acid 
rain as long as possible, hoping the govern- 
ment will pick up the eventual cost. I do not 
think we should get trapped into that kind 
of situation. 

As far as the Inco order is concerned, I do 
not think it is as good as it could be and I 
do not think it is as good as it should be. 
Inco can produce this sulphur, it can produce 
the sulphuric acid and it can sell it. The phos- 
phate deposits up in Cargill township are 
sitting there. They are not too far from Sud- 
bury. Those deposits need sulphuric acid as 
an important ingredient to make fertilizer. I 
think the production at Inco would be a 
logical, reasonable process whereby that by- 


product of the emission process could be 


used in a useful and profitable way, to 
produce not only elementary sulphur but sul- 
phuric acid, which could be used in the 
fertilizer industry to good advantage. 

As far as Hydro is concerned, it is the 
other big producer of sulphuric acid: Nanti- 
coke 554 tons a day, Lambton 395 tons a day, 








Lakeview 265 tons a day, Lennox 64 tons a — 


day, Hearn about 22 tons a day. All of this 
adds up to about 1,300 tons a day. That is 
significant and I think we have to do some- 
thing about it. Hydro, obviously, is resisting; 
it does not want to do it. But I do not think 
we have any choice. 

The minister has indicated this. He is pre- 
paring control orders. I guess the question has 
to be how long, O Lord, how long? We have 
had this problem for some considerable while; 
we have been talking about it for a number 
of months. I think the minister just lhas to 
move in on Hydro and tell them they have 
to clean up—there is no other choice—and if 
it is going to cost up in the millions, so be it. 

The minister will have to say, “We have 
to clean up, and this is the order I am going 
to impose.” I think the minister has to get 
tough. He has to take the bull by the horns, 
and simply tell Hydro the situation is not 
acceptable any longer, that the technology is 
there, the markets for elementary sulphur 
and sulphuric acid are there, so Hydro has to 
clean it up and clean it up quickly. 


I want to mention again the matter of the 
computerized industrial water pollution moni- 
toring system. Mr. Pitura indicated on June 
5 that as far as he was concerned, things 
were moving along. I think he said the 
regional people were going to be called in 
this week to collect a number of pieces of 
information—the number of companies and 
the type of data that should be provided. 
After that, he indicated the ministry would 
then go back to the drawing board. That tells 
me not very much has been done on this prob- 
lem since we last spoke about it last October. 

I cannot underline strongly enough that 
this is a key component in the US-Canada 
agreement. If we falter on that system, I see 
no way in the world that the minister is 
going to meet the annex 12 requirements 
under the Great Lakes water quality agree- 
ment. I think that is vital. 


8:30 p.m. 


I would urge the minister to commit con- 
siderable resources, not only of money but of 
people, to getting that system off the ground. 
If he does not, he doesn’t have a hope in the 
world of meeting the agreement. I want to 
see him meet the agreement, I know he wants 
to meet the agreement, but I think it is 
vitally important that he get that thing going 
and get it going very quickly. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Pitura is not here. 
Are you finished on that one? 


Mr. Gaunt: I just underline that there is 
no possible way you can meet your commit- 
ments unless you do get it going. We have 
lost, basically, six months or so from the last 
time we talked about it. I was hopeful then 
that something would happen and I gather in 
the interval nothing has happened. That 
concerns me. I know you have had a lot of 
other things on your plate; I understand that. 
But I think this is pretty important too and 
I would urge you to get on with it because 
if you do not, at the end of 1982 you are 
going to be going before the water quality 
board of the International Joint Commission 
saying, “I’m sorry, we can’t meet our commit- 
ment under annex 12.” 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: That’s expressing confi- 
dence in the future of this party and the 
minister. 

Mr. Gaunt: I’m just saying, presuming we 
have an election and we have a poll of the 
people and the people happen to return the 
minister’s party to power. That is all pre- 
sumption on my part. I am prepared to go 
with it for argument’s sake at this time. 
In any event, another matter under annex 
12 has to do with pesticides and their dis- 
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posal. I am wondering how the minister 
intends to deal with this aspect of annex 12. 
I noticed in the London Free Press of June 7 
—I do not read that paper as regularly as 1 
used to—it quoted Mr, McTavish, your south- 
western regional director, very widely. The 
article says: 

“The spectre of the Love Canal has caused 
numerous waste-disposal-site operators in ‘agri- 
cultural areas of Ontario to refuse to accept 
empty herbicide containers, provincial en- 
vironment officials said Friday. The chemi- 
cally contaminated Love Canal area of Nia- 
gara Falls, New York, was declared a disaster 
area in August 1978 because of hhealth threats. 
Chromosome damage has been detected in 
some neighbours of the now-abandoned Love 
Canal area waste site.” 

It quotes Mr. McTavish as saying land site 
owners “are concerned they might get into 
hot water with the public. People get con- 
cerned that there is 'a toxic waste going into 
a site near them. Love Canal has raised their 
concern. A number of pesticides are toxic.” 
Then Mr. 'McTavish goes on to say, “It isn’t 
a good situation.” 

What plans does the minister have in that 
respect? What are you doing, first of all, with 
the pesticides and with the herbicides, par- 
ticularly 2,4,5-T? How do you intend ulti- 
mately to destroy itP I know you are storing 
it now, but what are your plans in that 
respect? Do you intend to take it to Ajax, 
provided you get approval for that facility? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Are you finished now? 


Mr. Gaunt: No. Do you want me to com- 
plete? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I’ve got three or four 
things down here now. 

Mr. Gaunt: All right. Why don’t I end up 
with the Environmental Assessment Act and 
some of the statements and undertakings that 
the minister has givenP Do you want me to 
complete my presentation and then you can 
respond in total? I could do that, Mr. Chair- 
man, if you wish. 

I mentioned Ajax. I do not know whether 
the minister has it in his mind that these 
toxic wastes ‘will go there, that is to say the 
pesticides and herbicides, I asked the other 
night and I did not get a response to that 
particular query so I really do not know if 
the ministry has that in mind. 

The question that comes to mind with 
respect to the Ajax proposal—we discussed 
this the other night as well, and this will 
lead me into the business with the assess- 
ment act. I know we had some discussion in 
the House about why the minister was pro- 
ceeding under the Environmental Protection 
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Act rather than the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act, why the ministry invested $270,000 
in a site without studying the alternatives. 

I think that was one of the advantages of 
the assessment act, the alternative sites could 
have been looked at. Under the protection 
act, of course, that is not possible. I could 
never quite understand why the minister 
seized on Ajax with such vigour. I would 
have thought there were other sites available 
that would have been just as good. Now, if 
I am wrong— 

Mr. J. Johnson: May I ask one supple- 
mentary? Have you one name of a site that 
would be acceptable? 


Mr. Gaunt: No, I haven’t, but I presume 
the ministry would have. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Minister, why would 
you pick a Conservative riding? There must 
be a Liberal riding or an NDP riding. 


“Mr. Gaunt: Actually we have been picked 
on enough, It is time we spread the largess. 

In any event, those are questions that cer- 
tainly demand an answer. I think they are 
reasonable questions. They have been asked 
by many people. We have talked about them 
in the House. When the minister committed 
the money he did, I do not really criticize 
that. All I say is that having put $270,000 
into the Ajax site, I would like to be assured 
that is the best site available. If the minister 
is satisfied it is, fine, but in committing that 
kind of money, I would think it would have 
been appropriate to look at some alternatives 
and to make the judgement that was the best 
one available before actually committing the 
money. However, the decision is made and 
the judgement call is there and the minister 
undoubtedly can justify it. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: As an aside on that, how 
many other large sewage projects are likely 
to come on stream in the near future where 
there will be a relatively modern plant that 
could be: retrofitted as could Ajax? That is 
not likely to occur again. We are not going 
to have more York-Durhams in our lifetimes. 
London is not likely to give up, or Wood- 
stock or Goderich or Peterborough. Where 
would we get that opportunity again? 


Mr. Gaunt: In terms of straight economics, 
how much is it going to cost to retrofit that 
plant, to do the job you see it doing? It ob- 
viously has to have some renovation and some 
alteration. My question is, are you going to 
spend a lot of dollars and still have an old 
plant or would it have been better to start 
from scratch and then at least you would 
have a new facility? I pose the question, I 
am seeking an answer. I do not know. I do 
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not have the expertise in that area to make 
that kind of judgement. I am a very modest 


i 


‘man. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Don’t be modest. | 
8:40 p.m. 


Mr. Gaunt: I have much to be modest 
about. In any event, I am posing those aus 
tions to the minister and— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think that is part of 
the answer. 

Mr. Gaunt: —I look for a response. 

The last area that I have questions on, Mr) 
Chairman, relates to the Environmental 
Assessment Board and the act. I have a ques-, 
tion with respect to the minister’s statement) 
in the House having to do with the Environ-, 
mental Assessment Act regulations for munic- 
ipal undertakings, which he made a few days 

t 


f 





ago. 
Dr. Donald Chant was named as the inde- 
pendent person to hear petitions on matters’ 
pertaining to additional designations or 
exemptions under the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act. I do not know how that is going 
to work. For example, does one take a mie | 
ipality that wanted an exemption, even! 
though it was perhaps over the $2-million, 
limit, but sought an exemption for good and 
valid purposes, let us say? Would it make) 
application to Dr. Chant and would he hear 
that applicationP How does that process) 
work? I am not at all clear on what the min- 
ister has in mind with respect to additional 
designations or exemptions, How is that 
process intended to function? In any event, 
the minister can respond to that. 
| 

i 

\ 


The only other thing I had in that cone 
nection wag the omnibus bill that the mie 
ister said would be coming into the House. 
I think he made a statement to the Pro- 
vincial-Municipal Liaison Committee a num- 
ber of months ago in which he committed 
himself to streamline the approval and heat 
ing process for waste disposal sites. The 
omnibus act would embrace the Expropria- 
tions Act, the Ontario Municipal Board Act, 
the Municipal Act, the Planning Act, the) 
Niagara Escarpment Planning and Develop- 
ment Act and the Parkway Belt Planning 
and Development Act, so that a single com- 
prehensive approval on the hearing process 
would apply under the Environmental Assess- 
ment Act. We have not seen that legisla- 
tion yet, but presumably we will before this 
parliament dies. | 

The Canadian Environmental Law Foun- 
dation wrote to the minister on April 21 and 
indicated that in its view, as it has beer 
five years since this legislation was passed, 


| 
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it would now be an appropriate time to 
conduct an impartial review of the proce- 
dures and applications of the act to deter- 
mine their benefit to the public and to the 
environment generally. Have you considered 
that proposal? Do you intend to respond? 
Are you going to commit any funds to en- 
courage this so-called objective study? I 
thought perhaps it was a good idea. 

I would like to hear the minister’s views 
on the matter and whether he thinks we 
have enough experience with the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act to conduct a really 
thoughtful and rational review of it at this 
_ point. I would be interested to hear. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. W. Newman: May I ask a supple- 
mentary question? You say the Canadian 
Environmental Law Association is asking for 
a review of the Environmental Assessment 
Act. The minister has probably answered 
this question but I will mention that the 
Canadian Environmental Law Association 
had a tremendous amount of input into the 
Environmental Assessment Act and was very 
_ happy when it was passed at that time. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Maybe they had second 
thoughts. 


Mr. W. Newman: And maybe they are 
having second thoughts now. Perhaps you 
would like to comment on that. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you want me to start 
at the top or the bottom? 

Mr. Gaunt: Start at the bottom and work 
up. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are not going to do 
a review of the act now. It is far too pre- 
mature. There has been one hearing, and I 
don’t think that, by any stretch of the 
imagination, is sufficient to do a review. You 
have said on occasion that there has been 
too limited a use of that act, so why do a 
review when I am sure it is going to change? 
I trust the Canadian Environmental Law 
Association will be as objective in its wish 
for a review as it was in its original input. 
I was hoping they would do it for a smaller 
fee than we had anticipated. 

CELA tells us in private that it is the best 
act there could possibly have been. I wish 
they were out selling it a little more in cer- 
tain areas of this province where their testi- 
mony would be of great value. I think it is 
unfortunate that somehow or other, where 
the act does apply, people aren't stressing 
its value, but that never seems to be part 
of the discussion. We never get that far in 
the discussion, but we are not going to do a 


review at this time and we just think it is 
premature. 

In Environmental Assessment Board regula- 
tions, Dr. Chant’s role is very simple; it is 
quite the reverse of what 'you are suggesting. 
It isn’t that a municipality would want in. 
It is when it isn’t in that there would be 
some doubt. The normal process would be 
that people would go to Dr. Chant with a 
petition and say, “We think the act should 
apply, notwithstanding the exemptions or 
the exclusions.” He would recommend to 
Her Honour that the act would apply to 
that particular matter. 

I guess the reverse could be true, The 
councils could ask to have the act exempted. 
I think in the scheme of things it is more 
apt to be the other way, but I suppose it 
could work that way. I would like to stress 
in the streamlining— 


Mr. Gaunt: Just before you leave that, Mr. 
Minister, how will this work? To take your 
example, let’s say the project is under the 
$2-million figure but the municipality wants 
to go under the Environmental Assessment 
Act. Does it apply to Dr. Chant? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, they can apply to 
us and we can designate it. There is nothing 
that says it can’t be under the act. We are 
saying there are certain conditions where it 
doesn’t automatically apply. Even under the 
$2-million figure there are certain things that 
are automatically in. It is beyond my com- 
prehension that someone would want it to 
apply and we would not oblige. That has 
never been the case to this time. 


Mr. Gaunt: I cannot understand your state- 
ment then on page four, which reads: “To 
provide public input and concerns about par- 
ticular projects, the Premier has named Dr. 
Donald Chant as an independent person to 
hear petitions on matters pertaining to addi- 
tional designations or exemptions under the 
Environmental Assessment Act.” What is he 
going to do? What is his purpose in life in 
so far as the Environmental Assessment Act is 
concerned? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: To hear these petitions 
and to recommend to us. The deputy wants 
to add some words. He would recommend, as 
he has on two or three occasions. 


Mr. Scott: It was originally set up that Dr. 
Chant was chairman of a committee that was 
to study the impact of the application of the 
Environmental Assessment Act to munic- 
ipalities and to the private sector. I was a 
member of that committee, as was the chair- 
man of the Environmental Assessment Board 
and one other member of the Environmental 
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Assessment Board. The secretariat was pro- 
vided by the environmental assessment 
branch. 

The Premier (Mr. Davis) added to that 
responsibility the right for anyone who was 
dissatisfied with an official judigement—that is, 
for example, where the minister had granted 
an exemption—to go to Dr. Chant as an 
appeal. He would then hear the person and 
make a recommendation directly to the 
Premier. 


8:50 p.m. 


They also provided the arrangement that 
in those situations that were clearly outside 
the Environmental Assessment Act but where 
the public, or some element of the public, 
had been demanding that the minister bring 
them in because they were either private 
sector or grandfathered or what have you, in 
those cases where they had been refused by 
the minister again, they could go to Dr. 
Chant, who would hear their cases and make 
a recommendation to the Premier for con- 
sideration by cabinet. 

The major significance of including Dr. 
Chant’s role in the announcement was that 
we have been concerned about conflict of 
interest for some time, and the Premier 
shared the concern, When he set it up in the 
first instance he was not aware of the poten- 
tial conflict of interest. That is to say, you do 
have a conflict of interest on that committee 
when you have the chairman of the Environ- 
mental Assessment Board and one other who 
might subsequently hear any matter that was 
put before that, and when you had the De- 
puty Minister of the Environment sitting on 
that board who would obviously have a min- 
istry point of view and who might have been 
involved in advising the minister in the first 
place on his decision. 

It was declared the sensible thing to do 
under these circumstances was to set up Dr. 
Chant as the sole man to continue to make 
these judgements and to remove the rest of 
the committee from him for these purposes. 
That committee still remains intact for the 
purposes of planning the expansion of the 
act to the private sector and the considera- 
tions that go into that particular mix. 

The major significance here was not the 
creation, necessarily, of something new, but 
pointing out that Dr. Chant was now the 
sole person responsible for dealing with 
these, unencumbered by the other members. 
As part of that, the sacrifice in that par- 
ticular procedure, Dr. Chant kindly offered 
to resign as a member of the Environmental 
Assessment Board so he could not possibly 
have any conflict of interest further down 


the road. That is really the background of 
that. 

We would like to think that although 
there was no difference in actual substance 
or in the nature of the decision, it is a much 
cleaner system under this arrangement than 
it was before. The other system could have 
been subject to some suspicion because of 
the structural nature of it. 


Mr. Gaunt: Was Dr. Chant ever petitioned 
on the Darlington exemption? 


Mr. Scott: Yes, he was petitioned on the 
Darlington exemption. I believe, on the 
basis of a long and detailed letter from the 
leader of the New Democratic Party, and 
he considered that. He was petitioned on 
Highway 406. There are a number; I can’t 
remember them all offhand. I can either 
provide them for you later or we may have 
someone here who can give you the list, 
but he had a number of situations, each one 
of which he considered. 

In fact, because of the conflict, we really | 
left it to him to make a decision in the final 
analysis in any event, on which basis he 
drafted the letter himself and sent it to the 
Premier without interference from the other 
members of the committee. 


Mr. Gaunt: Then it goes to cabinet? 


Mr. Scott: Presumably it is really up to 
the Premier at that stage to decide as he 
sees fit. I presume he tcok it to cabinet but 
I can’t say that from any kind of first-hand 
information. 


Mr. Gaunt: Is it a recommendation only 
from Dr. Chant? 


Mr. Scott: Oh yes. Clearly, from the be- 
ginning it was understood that Dr. Chant 
would operate in a capacity where he recom- 
mended, and I think he recommended posi- 
tively and negatitvely both, on the various 
issues. I don’t want to rely on my memory 
at this stage, but it is part of the public 
record and there is no problem in providing 
it for you. In fact, at the time all the issues 
got some degree of media play. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: There were about six in 
total. We hope to have the streamlining, and 
I don’t know whether it is possible or not 
but I think there is a pretty good chance 
we will have it for first reading on the 19th. 
I don’t know if there is any chance of 
having it before then. If not, I suppose we 
might have ia draft bill if we can’t clear this 
first reading soon thereafter. We would like 
it out for discussion over the summer 
months so if we don’t do first reading on 
the 19th, then I propose we will issue a 
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draft piece of legislation within the month. 
Our preference would be to have it printed, 
as it is so much simpler. 

One of the things I stress, and I think it 
is important that we have come to this con- 
clusion after a lot of discussion with my 
confreres in cabinet, is that it is kind of 
important how we talk about this. It is a 
hearing process; unique. We want it stream- 
lined, but we don’t want it to be identified 
with one aspect, either predominantly OMB 
or predominantly environmental assessment. 
It is streamlining the hearing process where 
there are a large number of acts to apply. 
We think that is significant, that it is under- 
stood that way, and I welcome the chance 
to make that clear on the record. 

There will be many various pieces of legis- 
_lation that could apply to this. It is predomi- 
nantly where environment and _ planning 
matters will be in a joint hearing. We will 
try to have that in the legislative works this 
month; if not in a draft bill, then I hope for 
discussion this fall. 

I am committed to several of them on an 
ad hoc basis and I would like not to have to 
do it this way. I would like the omnibus bill 
to do it for us. But the Red Hill Creek and 
several others are committed to go that one 
way, so it is the only thing we should con- 
template. I am sure it is ‘a matter of drafting 
it appropriately. 

Since it is involved with so many other 
pieces of legislation, it is a bit difficult to 
draft. But I spoke with the Minister of 
Housing (Mr. Bennett) on a couple of aspects 
of it today and I think we have reached a 
meeting of minds. The concept, of course, is 
very clearly accepted by all in cabinet. It 
is now getting to the specific details and they 
should be available. 

Were you going to speak on annex 12? 

Mr. Giles: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have talked about 
that; it is not quite next on the list. I am 
going to ask Mr: Pitura to speak on Ajax and 
what can go there; perhaps a few words on 
plans to destroy herbicides. Then we will go 
to the subject matter of acid rain and I don’t 
know who all will get in on that. 

Mr. Giles: Mr. Chairman, there is a good 
deal of work going on in connection with the 
water quality agreement and in connection 
with toxics and hazardous contaminants in 
general. I think one could say that as a result 
of the agreement we have accelerated our 
programs, both federally and provincially. 

There is this review board which consists 
of representatives of the federal and provin- 
cial governments. They are basically the board 


of directors of the joint efforts of the two 
governments in all of the implementation of 
the water quality agreement. We have given 
some attention to this question of how we 
implement annex 12, which has a number of 
requirements in it. As a result, we are work- 
ing with the federal government and we have 
both put emphasis in this general area. 

For example, we have appointed a full- 
time co-ordinator now to head our hazardous 
contaminants office. The purpose of this was 
to provide a single focal point where we 
would have someone who is in touch with all 
the various activities going on within the 
ministry and in other government agencies as 
well. We find that in tackling this type of 
program, our problem is we have programs 
in so many different branches and so many 
different parts of the ministry—in head office 
and in the field and in the laboratories—that 
it is necessary to pull this together to take 
a look at it and ask ourselves if we are doing 
an adequate job. 

We have devoted additional funding this 
year and we now have a total of roughly a 
million or $118,000 that is spread among 
four different parts of the ministry. Our ap- 
proach is really to establish the steering com- 
mittee of senior management within the 
different branches. We have what we call co- 
ordinators within each branch who are respon- 
sible, and under the direction of our overall 
co-ordinator we will be directing more effort 
to the work. 

One of the major tasks is to try to compile 
this list of contaminants and toxic materials 
that we seem to have some discussion about 
annually. We have identified roughly three 
categories of chemicals now and we believe 
we should classify the chemicals as they come 
under consideration and detailed discussion. 


9 p.m. 


The first of these are the regulated haz- 
ardous compounds that are widely recognized 
as hazardous to the environment and public 
health. These are compounds like asbestos, 
DDT, lead, mercury, mirex, polychlorinated 
biphenyls, polybromated biphenyls, vinyl 
chloride. 

The second category of chemicals is poten- 
tially hazardous compounds where available 
data are insufficient to determine the degree 
of environmental hazard but indicate a need 
for concern. 

The third group is called surveillance com- 
pounds, of which, although the data do not 
indicate undue hazard, continuing monitor- 
ing may be necessary, and guidelines and ob- 
jectives may be set for certain compounds 
recognized as toxic. 
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We have tackled a number of parts of the 
Great Lakes system with more detailed 
studies to identify in some detail what is in 
the water and to attempt to backtrack to 
where it is coming from. As you can well 
appreciate, rivers such as the St. Clair or 
Niagara or the St. Lawrence in particular, 
with the numerous industries that exist in 
those areas, are all contributing significantly 
to the problems that exist in the water. It is 
not that easy to backtrack and locate the 
sources, We have work going on and we have 
people with us who can elaborate on any one 
of these areas if you wish. 

In addition to the work we are carrying 
on on the Great Lakes, of course, the whole 
hazardous contaminants question across Can- 
ada has received a great deal of attention in 
the last year or two. Again we come to this 
subject under a whole lot of different topics, 
some of which we have already talked about. 
I would like to mention that under the 
auspices of the Canadian Council of Re- 
source and Environment ‘Ministers, they have 
set up an active working group. Tom Cross, 
our director of the air resources branch, is 
chairman of that interprovincial and federal 
group of people who are coming to grips on 
a national basis with a system of identification 
and definition. They will be recommending to 
all governments a uniform approach to deal- 
ing with these particular substances. 

As I said before, we can get into more 
detail if you wish on any one of these areas. 
We have people here who can elaborate if 
you would like. But that is a general over- 
view of how we are attempting to accelerate 
our activity in this area. 

Mr. Gaunt: In terms of the identification 
and development of a uniform approach, I 
presume that will not only apply to Ontario 
but to other jurisdictions as well. 


Mr. Giles: That is correct. 


Mr. Gaunt: So they will have some kind of 
pollution monitoring system in place as well, 
presumably to do the same job we hope ours 
will do when it really gets going. I am pleased 
to hear considerable work has been done, 
based on what you said, 'Mr. Giles. The key 
thing, however, is that we still don’t have the 
system to the point where it is operational 
and where we can get identification reports, 
for instance, monthly exception reports on 
industrial polluters. 

Wouldn’t you agree that once you get the 
system developed to the extent where the 
data are going in on a continuous monthly 
basis, then you should be able to get the in- 
formation back out on a monthly basis and 


be able to identify immediately the polluters 
that aren’t meeting the requirements? 


Mr. Giles: That certainly would be one 
means by which we would have some indica- 
tion of what was happening. As you know, 
our approach relates to the water quality, and 
this involves backtracking effort with the 
terrific number of compounds involved. It 
isn’t easy and I am not sure we will neces- 
sarily have all the information we require 
from a system such as this. We did discuss 
this with Mr. Turner last time in regard to 
the progress we were making in this general 
area. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t quite understand 
your point there, Murray. I can understand 
how the contaminant gets into the water, but 
I don’t know your point in this regard. If it 
is a herbicide, it would obviously be used; it 
wouldn’t be destroyed. So you don’t need a 
method of destroying it. It is only when it is 
banned and then declared a waste that you 
need a method, and we can address that. 


Mr. Gaunt: That’s right. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: How could legitimate 
use be polluting? I know it is, but I thought 
the inference is you use it and if it is not 
completely destroyed, it goes into the environ- 
ment. Then you have to worry about the 
burden placed upon the ecosystem to deal 
with it. I understand that, but it isn’t pollu- 
tion in the narrow sense of the word. 


Mr. Gaunt: No, I am thinking in terms of 
storage and misuse. There are a number of 
examples. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: All right, 2,4,5-T has 
to be stored. That is the only answer: To 
store at home regardless of how little or how 
much. 


Mr. Gaunt: So in terms of 2,4,5-T, as far 
as the ministry is concerned, it is stored on 
an indefinite basis. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. We are going to 
have to understand that. It isn’t what I want, 
but if there are no facilities to destroy wastes 
—and we are fast closing in on that condition 
where there will be no facilities to destroy 
wastes—then there is only one alternative, 
legitimate and legal, and that is to store. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: How much 2,4,5-T is on 
hand? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I guess less than 35,000 
gallons. There were 35,000 gallons. Some of 
that has been sold. I don’t know the exact 
amount at the minute. 


Ms. Bryden: Are you working on research 
for methods of destroying that. material? 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. Why? We know 
what it is and what you can do with it, but 
what we need to know is not what, but 
where. That is the whole essence of our 
problem. 

_ Ms. Bryden: Do you have a method that 
will destroy it? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure. 

Ms. Bryden: High-temperature incineration 
presumably. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure. But where? We 
always come back to that word “where.” 

_ Ms. Bryden: It is up to the ministry to 
provide some high-temperature incinerator 
‘plants not in Ontario populated areas. 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is a little more in- 
volved, like, with respect, Mr. Haggerty’s 
comment about Algonquin Park. You don’t 
‘subscribe to that any more than I do, Ms. 
Bryden. 

Ms. Bryden: That is a straw man. We are 
‘not going to put it in parks. 

Hon. Mr, Parrott: No, but why trot out 
that straw man you just did about some place 
away off which is never identified? 


_ Mr. Haggerty: At least I gave you 
identification. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will give you that 
much. 

_Ms. Bryden: If you had some criteria for 
selecting your places, you would find places 
that aren’t heavily populated and are suitable. 


| 
| Hon. Mr. Parrott: And we have that. 
| 














Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, a supple- 
mentary question, if I may. Is 35,000 gallons 
‘the correct figure? Does that include Hydro 
and everybody else? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 

Mr. W. Newman: You have a ready market 
for it, I understand, in other provinces? 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 

_ Mr. W. Newman: Is it not possible to sell 
‘it to them? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are prepared to let 
them sell it. It is rather interesting that the 
other provinces are quite prepared to buy it. 

Ms. Bryden:: If it is not safe here, why 
should we move it out there? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: There is a lot to say 
about that issue. I can also say it is used in 
the US and in a lot of other places. 

Mr. W. Newman: Right here in Canada. 

Mr. Gaunt: I was going to say that in 
terms of the industrial water pollution mon- 
itoring system we are getting slightly off the 
topic. I was interested in seeing that infor- 














mation from industrial polluters is fed into 
that system in such a way that it can be 
done on a monthly basis. You can get 
monthly exception reports back out of it. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That’s broader than 
herbicides. 


Mr. Gaunt: That’s broader than herbi- 
cides. The overall system doesn’t confine 
itself to herbicides. I am talking about what 
is coming out at the end of the pipe in terms 
of hazardous contaminants. 


Mr. Giles: Mr. Chairman, there is no doubt 
the system we have in mind and are devel- 
oping will give us that kind of information. 
But there are other possible solutions to this 
problem as well. One of the areas of con- 
cern we maybe should be exploring, in fact 
are exploring, which spreads a bit of re- 
sponsibility around, is that the municipali- 
ties perhaps have not sufficiently tight, 
serious bylaws, for example. This creates 
problems of a continuous flow-through of 
these materials which again are creating 
dificulties. So it takes a combination of 
many solutions to solve this problem com- 
pletely. . 
9:10 p.m. 


Mr. Haggerty: That is what Mr. Gaunt is 
getting at, the continuous monitoring of the 
industrial waste which we know is going in 
there. For example, “The International Joint 
Commission has identified some 500 poten- 
tially toxic, bio-accumulating, persistent or- 
ganic compounds in the Great Lakes.” In 
the Globe and Mail they are better known 
as phantom chemicals. 

The IJC said: “Many of these compounds, 
including dioxin and kepone, are undetected 
in the usual water quality surveys. They 
have the potential of harming aquatic life 
as well as affecting human wellbeing, as 
present methods of water treatment do not 
remove them; they are found essentially un- 
altered in drinking water supplies.” That is 
a rather serious comment by the IJC, that 
there is a serious problem there. 

I was with the minister at the opening of 
the new water treatment plant in the town 
of Fort Erie, and I noticed he has a much 
whiter shirt today. Perhaps he is using some 
of that better quality of water—somewhat 
better than that which the mayor had! pre- 
sented to him that day. 

Mr. W. Newman: That is a new shirt. 


Mr. Haggerty: But it does concern me 
that there are deadly chemicals in our drink- 
ing water, and that there is not any present 
treatment that is going to remove them from 
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the water. You can have the best technical 
equipment but it is not ‘going to remove it. 

No doubt about it, eventually that is 
going to catch up with us and cause some 
serious problems. It may be right now, as it 
relates to the increase in carcinogens or can- 
cer in human beings. I would be concerned 
about this. I think there should be much 
more effort put into this particular area, 
that is, into monitoring to find out who is 
causing the problems. I was going to get 
into that in detail, but I guess Mr. Grant is 
not here today; perhaps he will be tomor- 
row. I wanted to get into the Niagara 
Waterlog study that was prepared. 

I look at the list of control orders on 
industries in the peninsula. I do not think 
there is any improvement. If I look at other 
studies that have been done by the region 
and by your ministry on contamination by 
chemicals and heavy metals being processed 
through the municipal sewage treatment 
plants, I do not think there is any improve- 
ment. I believe you had some bags of 
compounds there. 


Mr. W. Newman: Compost. 


Mr. Haggerty: Compost. I thought it was 
compounds because it was said, “Do not use 
it on vegetables because there are heavy 
metals in it.” 

I suggest that is what we should be con- 
cerned about. I am sure it is going to cause 
us serious problems very shortly if we do 
not get into this particular area and get back 
to the one that is causing the pollution. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: There is so much con- 
fusion in what you are saying, Mr. Haggerty. 


Mr. Haggery: I am quoting from this 
book, and I hope the book is right. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are comparing 
bananas and oranges. We were not talking 
about industrial sewage treatment material 
over here, we were talking about the com- 
posting from the resource recovery plant. 


Mr. Haggerty: I don’t know. I just under- 
stood that it has heavy metals in it, and all 
I am saying is, by the analyses that were 
taken by— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: There are heavy metals 
in sludges. There are heavy metals all over 
the doggone place. 

Mr. Haggerty: But this is the whole prob- 
lem. I think this is the point Mr. Gaunt is 
trying to convey to you, that you do have 
industry in the province that is using this 
method of disposing of it through the munic- 
ipal water treatment plants. It is silly, be- 
cause they are using it day by day. 


I have seen studies in the peninsula. I 
think in particular of one case in which they 
wanted to put a sludge pond in the city of © 
Niagara Falls. The analysis of the material — 
that remained in the sludge was frightening | 
when you look at the different chemical 
compounds. Ag I understand it, they will not 
even permit this to be spread on farm lands. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is why we have 
sludges, to take that out of the sewage. 


Mr. Haggerty: You take it out. How do 
you dispose of it after that? It is still around; 
there are stil] the dangerous metals. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: There is an old law of 
physics that used to prevail: Matter cannot 
be destroyed. It is pretty tough to break it 
clown. We cannot close our eyes to the fact 
that it was generated and it is there. Sure, 
we can control where it goes, but we can- 
not destroy it. 

You lare almost wishing it away as if it 
somehow or other no longer existed; it will 
exist. We are at least collecting the wast 
majority of it in our sludges. As you know, 
there has been a tremendous updating in the 
regulations about how we dispose of our 
sludges. We are taking forever in improv- 
ing our system. But there comes a point at 
which improvement is technologically no 
longer possible. You can only go so far in 
eliminating the heavy metals, for instance, 
from the stream. It eventually has to find a 
repository somewhere. 


Mr. Haggerty: You run into the same 
problem that Ontario Hydro and any nuclear 
country is finding today; that is, they have no 
safe way of disposing of nuclear waste un- 
less they put it in a repository. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are oversimplifying 
your society far too much. You are asking 
for a no-risk society. 

Mr. Haggerty: No, I am not asking for a 
no-risk society. All I am saying is, to go 
back to the early history of the IJC, it was 
founded for the purpose cof seeing that the 
waterway was not contaminated. This goes 
back to 1909 when it was first created. The 
watchdog system has not improved. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is just not so. 


Mr. Haggerty: They are telling me here 
that there are 500 unknown things. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But you are missing 
one key point. The fact that we can isolate, 
identify and make all of these things known 
is a tremendous advance. Then all of a 
sudden that gets turned around as though 
we were going backwards—no. 
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Mr. Haggerty: You are finding out what 
they are. I think you are doing a good job 
in research, in that you pinpoint these things, 
but you are not getting to the polluter. He 
has still been able to dump it out in every 


_-watercourse or stream he can find. 


Mr. Scott: I think what the IJC is saying 
is that we are getting into a very different, 
very sophisticated problem as it relates to 
pollution. We are getting to the major stuff. 
What they are trying to point out is that, 
with the kind of sophisticated methods we 
have today—and the St. Clair River study, 
on which we can certainly expand if you 
wish, is really a classic example of that— 
we can trace elements in the St. Clair River, 
and we are working with industry now to 
try to determine where some of them came 
from. What is worse in terms of compli- 
cation is that it is not necessarily what in- 
dustry puts out, because what it puts out 
in some instances may be perfectly in- 


nocuous; but combined with the effluent from 


the industry next door it suddenly ceases to 
be innocuous. 
We are finding ourselves faced with prob- 


lems from things that may have been there 


for centuries; indeed, they may have been 
far worse 10 years ago than they are today. 
But only today do we have the ability to 
trace them. This is what is the most frustrat- 
ing element for us at the moment, because 
it is the most difficult for us to try to define. 


We are getting into an area in which we are 
| finding things that we could not quantify 
_ before, and we are still not in a position to 
tell you whether they are dangerous. 


We certainly find substances that we know, 


| in amount X, will certainly kill you; but we 


do not know what they will do in one til- 


_lionth of a part of X, which is what we are 
dealing with in a lot of these cases. I think 


we are doing quite a creditable job in being 


able to quantify what is out there. We are 
‘not nearly in the situation, though, in which 
‘we could attach.a risk level to it or even 
‘ determine if there is a risk level. 


That area in the St. Clair River study— 


' again I use it as an example because I think 
it is a good one—we are on top of everything 


that is being done in the world on this; in 


fact, we are breaking some new ground there 
ourselves. But that is small consolation. We 
are breaking new ground and finding out 
’ things for which we do not know the ultimate 
health answers. 


Mr. Haggerty: I agree with you. I think 


_you are doing very well in this area of re- 
search. All I am suggesting, if I follow this 
report in which it says there are 28 industries, 


of which perhaps 11 might meet the require- 
ments of approval under present guidelines, 
is that industry after industry, the report says, 
has a “control order in effect” and “program 
approval in effect.” It does not say it has 
stopped them from polluting the waterways. 
They are still polluting them. There are very 
few of them that are satisfactory. 


9:20 p.m. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: This is the Brock Uni- 
versity study? 

Mr. Haggerty: This is right. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think we want to re- 
spond to that because there is ia good deal 
of updating to that report. 


Mr. Scott: I think Grant Mills would be 
able to. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Okay, Grant. I think 
someone should respond to that Brock Uni- 
versity study. 

Mr. Haggerty: Vinyl chloride, lead, nitro- 
gen, sulphite, copper, nickel, chromium and 
phenols are in there. Here is Abitibi Pro- 
vincial Paper, or one of the companies down 
in that area. The paper industry received 
substantial funding or grants and here it is 
operating a plant that is in direct opposition 
to a control order. It just doesn’t make sense. 

Beaver Wood Fibre Company Limited is 
another with ‘a control order in effect. Dom- 
tar Construction Materials, another one in the 
paper industry, just completed a waste water 
recycling program, therefore, no waste dis- 
charge. There is somebody who has made 
an improvement. Kimberly-Clark of Canada 
Limited, I believe, number six, is another 
one with a control order in effect. They are 
all related to the paper industry. 

What you find here, there is no doubt 
about it, is in Espanola and it could be in 
other paper towns. I don’t have to talk about 
Reed Paper Limited. There is another ex- 
ample, number 11, Atlas Steels, with a con- 
trol order in effect. How long have these 
control orders been in effect? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Don’t you want them in 
effectP Is what you are saying, not to have 
them in effect? 


Mr. Haggerty: No. The question is when 
are they going to bring in the abatement 
program? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is what a control 
order does, When you have a control order 
in effect there are abatement procedures be- 
ing carried out. That is the whole concept. 


Mr. Haggerty: But are they not storing it 
somewhere? They are still producing the 
waste are they not? They are probably not 
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letting it go out into some stream, or some 
place like that, or confining it in a particular 
area until they get the abatement program 
in there. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let Mr. Mills respond. 
First, if you will give us a quick overview 
about the dumpers, that is kind of ‘an interest- 
ing story in itself. There are so many identi- 
fied here in noncompliance, and I think that 
has drastically changed, if memory serves me, 
and then we will deal with the specifics. 

Mr. Mills: I guess this is on page 59 of 
the report. 

Mr. Haggerty: Correct. 


Mr. Mills: Of the 14 industries that are 
fingered, six have been determined to be 
acceptable; four have control orders and, as 
Dr. Parrott has pointed out, these are staged 
programs to bring the emissions under con- 
trol; two are on volunteer programs— 

Mr. Haggerty: What do you mean by 
“volunteer”? 

Mr. Mills: They decided themselves that 
what we suggested they do is a reasonable 
thing to do, so it wasn’t necessary to issue 
a control order. 

The two remaining are very minor. Holi- 
day Farms Limited, which discharges about 
10,000 gallons of liquid a day, was to have 
its emissions under control by June 7, 1980, 
but it had trouble with delivery of equip- 
ment. That really is a very minor discharge. 

In pulp and paper, Abitibi will have sec- 
ondary treatment in force very soon. Ontario 
Paper Company Limited, with its upgrading 
and modernization program, will have sec- 
ondary treatment in place by the end of 
1982. These are the two major problems with 
the pulp and paper industry in that area. As I 
say, these will eliminate much of the prob- 
lem associated with the discharges in that 
area, 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is a pretty good 
progress report, isn’t itP 

Mr. Haggerty: Quite a difference from 
what you have here, but that is the reason 
I wanted to follow up and find out. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am glad you did. 

Mr. Haggerty: Without mentioning any 
pees what about number 11 and number 
_Mr. Mills: It is not a bad story to tell, 
either. Atlas has had a control order in place 
since 1979 and will have complete control 
by December 31, 1981. 

Mr. Haggerty: So there are abatement 
programs, 

Mr. Mills: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Haggerty: What about 27? 

Mr. Mills: A very small discharge again, 
but it either has or will be connecting to a 
sanitary sewer by July 31, 1980. 


Mr. Haggerty: It said in the report, “Con- 
trol order to be served.” 

Mr. Mills: They will connect to a sanitary 
sewer by the end of July 1980, apparently. 

Mr. Haggerty: So they will get disposal 
that way again and let the municipality 
worry about it. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: But it has to come to 
standards. 


Mr. Mills: It goes into a sanitary sewer. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I know, but then it has 
to meet— 

Mr. Mills: It meets the bylaw. 

Mr. Haggerty: I just want to wind up by— 

Ms. Bryden: That is almost an hour and 
a half given to Liberal questions. 

Mr. Haggerty: I just have one more, num- 
ber 28, Hayes-Dana Limited. It reports some 
treatment necessary. What do you have in 
mind for it? 

Mr. Mills: Maybe they have said it violates 
very slightly the BOD and this sort of thing, 
but the volume is very small, I think with 
just minor additional treatment components 
they can bring that into control. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is one of our con- 
cerns, too, which I think should be on the 
record. So often when we are doing this 
comparative analysis we talk about volumes 
in very small numbers and we are compared 
to the United States where there are very 
large volumes, but they relate one to one, 
both are noncompliance, and that is true. 
You have heard us say here a million times 
that we think it would be probably more 
appropriate to compare volumes than just 
point sources, but we have to live with those 
rules. 

Mr. Haggerty: I wanted to get into this 
thing. You mentioned the other day that 
there may be some things that may have to 
be qualified that may be incorrect. It would 
seem from the names of the different com- 
panies they are pretty well all in the riding 
of my colleague from Welland-Thorold ('Mr. 
Swart) and I thought I would bring you up 
to date. 

Then we look down at number 21, Inco 


Metals Company, Port Colborne. I know they — 


spent about $4 million or $5 million on a 
treatment facility for industrial waste. I 
might add, as much as we can be critical of 
Inco, they perhaps spend more in— 
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_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: Are you sure you want 
to say this? 

Mr. Haggerty: I do, because I think there 
are some things here that we don’t quite 
understand. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t think you want 
‘hat on the record. It sounds too nice. 


Mr. Haggerty: I am suggesting that I have 
seen the improvement they have made now. 
[ have ‘been very critical of them, I might 
ell you that, in relation to the occupational 
nealth sector and so on, but they have spent 
about $4 million or $5 million to make a 
great improvement to, say, the water quality 
bf Nickel Beach there. That is just east or 
south of their plant facilities, 


9:30 p.m. 


' We talk about the SO. that has been 
emitted in the Sudbury basin and I believe 
they shut down their iron ore pellet plant 
up there. I understand that facility alone 
contributed quite a bit of the SO. there, so 
there should be some reduction in the SO: 
from the Inco operation. In some of the 
new processes they have there—and the 
carbonyl process—I am sure that has reduced 
much of the SO: from previous kinds of this 
new type of development for the processing 
of nickel. 

No one ever mentions Falconbridge up 
there. Yet it is the same type of industry and 
has the same stack that puts out SO... Were 
any studies made in the Sudbury basin at 
the time of the long strike in Sudbury? What 
was the sample of air quality? Was it higher 
or lower in sulphur dioxide? Has anyone in 
the ministry made any studies? I just want 
to know if it was higher or lower? If it 
remained the same, then there is another 
polluter in the area. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask some questions. 


Ms. Bryden: And when am I going to get 
on? 

Mr. Gaunt: May I wind up and perhaps 
the minister can respond to my additional 
comments when he is responding to Ms. 
Bryden? 

May I say in conclusion, in response to 
what Mr. Giles has said in connection with 
annex 12, there are really three programs 
under the annex 12 agreement. One is iden- 
tification of raw materials, processes and 
products in relation to persistent toxic 
“wastes. The second one is to assess the total 
input of toxic substances into the Great 
| The third one jis programs for 











It was suggested the first one be com- 
pleted by January 1982. Are you satisfied, 
Mr. Giles, that we can meet that deadline in 
meeting the terms of the agreement under 
annex 12? 


Mr. Giles: No, I am not satisfied that we 
can meet it absolutely in the terms in which 
it was envisaged at that time but we are 
certainly working as rapidly as our confreres 
on the other side of the lake, if not more 
rapidly. We will certainly be well along by 
that date in having that part of the task 
under way. 


Mr. Gaunt: In terms of the third point in 
the agreement they suggested the programs 
for disposal of hazardous materials be in 
place by this year. We are going to have 
some difficulty with that one too. 


Mr. Giles: I would agree with you. 
Mr. Gaunt: But it is upward and onward? 
Mr. Giles: Exactly. 


Mr. Gaunt: I will let it go for now, Mr. 
Chairman, unless the minister cares to re- 
spond to my additional comments. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will speak to the bal- 
ance of them except for Ajax, which we may 
come to—the chairman will feel badly if he 
doesn’t get the chance. But the others were 
on Inco and the acid rain or a combination 
of acid rain, Inco and Hydro, and perhaps 
others will cover some of the same. 

Mr. Shenfeld: I am Louis Shenfeld, air 
resources branch. During the strike the gen- 
eral air quality of the Sudbury area was 
quite good, As a matter of fact it was quite 
good when Inco was in operation. Since the 
introduction of the high stack, general air 
quality in Sudbury is quite good. There are 
periodic days, during the summer especially, 
that sulphur dioxide levels for a few hours 
of the day get up quite high. 

Mr. Haggerty: That was from the iron ore 
pellet plant? 

Mr. Shenfeld: No, this is from the high 
stack. Convection brings the plume down to 
the ground and during those days Inco was 
under orders to cut back its production and 
its emissions accordingly. The days are so 
few in number when it exceeds its control 
order. 

Mr. Haggerty: What about Falconbridge? 
Are they contributing to acid rain? 

Mr. Shenfeld: I spoke about air quality. 
Your question was air quality. 

Mr. Haggerty: Yes, but I mentioned Fal- 
conbridge too. a. 
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Mr. Shenfeld: With respect to acid rain, 
during the time of the strike and during the 
time of operation we did not detect any 
difference in the acidity of the rainfall be- 
tween periods when both Inco and Falcon- 
bridge were not in operation and periods 
when they were. The amount of their effect 
is small as compared with the total impact 
in the area—so actually we can’t detect the 
change. 

Mr. J. Johnson: I wanted to ask a question 
of Mr. Mills but since he is now in the 
audience I won’t ask the question unless he 
wants to respond. 

I would like to make a statement in ref- 
erence to both the Maitland and the Saugeen 
rivers and the surrounding environment. 
When I was mayor of Mount Forest we 
were issued with an order that we had to 
control our detergent phosphates into the 
Saugeen River. We were quite concerned 
about it because it meant a substantial cost 
to the municipality and yet none of the 
downstream villages, towns—there are no 
cities—had to pick up a similar cost. 

We were quite disturbed with Mr. Mills 
and thought he was a little bit too rough, but 
under the circumstances we accepted it. Any- 
way, it boils down to the fact we did comply 
with the order. It cost us a substantial amount 
of money to put in the extra treatment 
facilities and also the extra cost for the 
chemicals to treat the plant. 

We did treat our contaminants years be- 
fore—I go back to 1972-73, at a time before 
the Great Lakes problems became too much 
of an international problem. Now we do 
have a Great Lakes solution that in my 
estimation is extremely viable. It is my 
understanding the Great Lakes are in excel- 
lent shape, much better than many people 
would have considered possible a few years 
back. Many lakes are clarified and many are 
on their way to being put in a position that 
they are acceptable, whereas not too many 
years ago it seemed to me the experts were 
saying it would be beyond this century be- 
fore we could clarify the lakes. 

I give a lot of this credit to the Minister 
of the Environment of the day, the minister 
who followed through, and the likes of Mr. 
Mills who issued these very stringent orders. 
I never thought he should have done so, at 
that time, but I agree with them today. 

All I am saying is, if we work together 
on the problems of acid rain and others with 
the same degree of sincerity we did with the 
Great Lakes, I think together we can do 
something to solve the problems we have. 
If we can convince the Americans it is an 


international problem, it is something we 
have to work out with not only the United 
States but each individual state that con- 
tributes to the problems of winds that blow 
the acidic rains this way. 

I think we can take a lesson from our 
experience with the Great Lakes, and I 
want to congratulate Grant Mills on_ his 
contribution. Maybe it is a small matter to 
some people here but it is an indication of 
the way this government has progressed for 
many years. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Mr. Chairman, I think 
that is very commendable and I see many 
people here nodding their heads in approval. 
I would like to make a motion expressing 
our complete appreciation and thanks to the 
Minister of the Environment. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: This is quite a turn- 
around from the last session. 


Mr. Gaunt: The minister will really wel- 
come this. He said on the weekend, “I think 
we need a lot more positive views than just 
reciting the problems.” 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: If we only persuade 
you and one other person I can think of—I 
won't name names, but— 


Mr. Gaunt: You just make us delegates to 
your next convention. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will do better than 
that. 

Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to add one more comment. This is of a 
personal nature. There was some comment 
made about Mr. McTavish. I assume that was 
Mr. Doug McTavish, who is a former resi- 
dent of Mount Forest and an esteemed friend 
of mine. Whatever is said about Grant Mills 
applies to Doug McTavish too, 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think it’s only fair that 
you identify the four other regional chairmen. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: I will amend my motion 
then to include those gentlemen. 


Mr. Chairman: Since you are in such 
harmony right now, we will turn to Ms. 


Bryden. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, after these 
motions of approval, perhaps the minister 
needs an antidote to this morning’s cartoon 
in the Globe and Mail which shows the 
thunderheads of acid rain beating down on a 
rather small umbrella. 


Mr. Chairman: I couldn’t identify you 
among the critics. I was looking. I don’t 
know whether you were snubbed or not be- 
cause I really couldn’t see you in that crowd. 
I thought, “How sad.” 
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Ms. Bryden: I did not think they were 
necessarily identifying individuals; it was the 
general public. 

I noticed also that 'Monday’s Globe and 
Mail honoured the minister by quoting him 
in the “Quote of the Day.” The quotation 
was—l do not have the exact words here— 
to the effect that he can’t clean up the en- 
vironment alone because he is too suspect. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, that is in there. 


Mr. Gaunt: The minister said that at the 
convention too. 


Hon. Mr. Parott: That’s the point. Isn’t 
that only good and reasonable sense? You 
see, that’s the trouble with me—if we are 
going to talk about it a little bit. 
Mr. McGuigan: You are just too reasonable. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: I am just too reasonable. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: And the others are too 
partisan. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: If you went to a meet- 
ing and you started to expound the theories 
of the New Democratic Party, it’s just pos- 
sible someone in that audience might think 
you were a little suspect. It’s just possible. 
Can you understand that, Ms, Bryden? 


Ms. Bryden: I don’t think that was the 
context. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Indeed it was. It was 
exactly the context. 


Ms. Bryden: People do not believe the 
ministry is carrying out its commitments. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Those are the negatives 
that you always want to dwell on. Let’s think 
about the positives. That was the approach 
and I won’t back up on that. What this 
society needs, what this world needs, is a 
lot more concentration on the positives. 

We have done a lot. If you wanted to brag 
about what you have done in your party, 
don’t you think it would be better if a neutral 
observer made those comments than you 
yourself? You see, it would be more believ- 
able. Keep that concept in mind. Let it dwell 
there for a while and you will come to an 
understanding of it. 

Interjections. 

Mr. Chairman: Order. Order. 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: That reminds me of a 
story I heard about a tornado. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Minister, time is running 
“out. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would just like to tell 
this story. It will only take a second. I have 
forgotten who told it to me but I heard it 
at this great convention we were talking 


about. That’s why I think it’s pertinent to 
this vote. 


Mr. Gaunt: With all those negative dele- 
gates? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. This was on 
another occasion. We have our good times. 

This poor family was worshipping in church 
and a tornado went through and took away 
the front pillars of the church and the front 
door, and it was left exposed, looking like 
a doll’s house. This happened during the 
service. This person said, “If you think they 
had religion before the storm, you should 
have seen them afterwards.” 

What was that cartoon you were talking 
about? 

The chairman didn’t get the joke. I have to 
explain it to him. Mr. Chairman, I will do it 
after the vote. I won’t take up time now. 


Ms. Bryden: I have a series of questions 
on the Keating Channel dredging. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: They are on the Order 
Paper and I am not going to say much to- 
night, to change the mood abruptly. Because 
they are on the Order Paper, I think that is 
the best method of responding to your ques- 
tions. 


Ms. Bryden: I haven’t put any questions 
on the Order Paper. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Johnston of your 
party has. They are there, and I am not going 
to answer you tonight. 


Ms. Bryden: I think it is a subject we must 
discuss here tonight. We haven’t had an op- 
portunity to discuss it and you cannot really 
discuss questions on the Order Paper. I 
think we are entitled in these estimates to 
deal with this question. To me, it is an ex- 
ample of the ministry’s not doing its job and 
this is why the ministry is suspect. 

Mr. Haggerty: You have spoiled the whole 
evening with that remark. 


Mr. Gaunt: I don’t want to interrupt my 
friend, but wouldn’t that come under the next 
vote, Mr. Chairman? 

Ms. Bryden: No, I don’t think so, because 
it’s a question as to whether there should be 
an environmental assessment on this channel 
dredging. First of all, I think I am entitled 
to ask which vote covers the money that 
would go into this dredging. Can you tell us 
that? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are paying for the 
assessment, but the government money for 
the dredging, whatever contribution that will 
be, will be from another ministry. 

Ms. Bryden: I understood that the Ministry 
of Natural Resources and the Ministry of the 
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Environment would each put up $55,000, and 
that Metro Toronto would put up $90,000, 
to make up $200,000 of the total $600,000 
cost; in other words, one third. What vote 
does that come under? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You can talk about it 
under any vote you wish, but the money will 
actually come from the Ministry of Natural 
Resources. What do you want to know about 
it? 

Ms. Bryden: There will not be any money 
coming from MOE except for the environ- 
mental assessment. Is that correct? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That’s my understanding 
of the situation now. 

Ms. Bryden: But you don’t know under 
what vote that would be? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: In the Ministry of 
Natural Resources estimates? 

Ms. Bryden: No, no. Under what vote in 
the Ministry of the Environment will that be? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Under the environmental 
assessment vote which we are doing now. 

Ms. Bryden: Which item? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t know, which- 
ever one you want. 

Mr. Chairman: We left it open for general 
discussion. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why worry about it? 
We are here. Let’s talk about it. 

Ms. Bryden: We want to know whether we 
are actually being asked to vote some money 
for this, and if so, what for? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: The 
Assessment Board item. 

Ms. Bryden: Item 6? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 

Ms. Bryden: Okay. The next question is, 
does the ministry have to issue an approval 
for dredging in the Toronto harbour? Is that 
required? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Is Mr. Macfarlane here? 
Do we have to issue a permit? 


Environmental 


Mr. Macfarlane: I am Colin Macfarlane, 
from the central region. As I understand it, 
Mr. Minister, the answer is no, as long is it’s 
done by agreement with your fellow Minister 
of Natural Resources (Mr. Auld), considering 
the risk of imminent flooding. The position 
there, as I understand it, is that the risk of 
imminent flooding that has been described 
to this ministry by the Metropolitan Toronto 
and Region Conservation Authority and your 
sister Ministry of Natural Resources is such 
that dredging has to take place this year 
while you are arranging for an assessment to 


be made by the assessment board for the 
forthcoming dredging if it should be deemed) 
to be necessary. 

Ms. Bryden: Are you not required to issue 
a permit when water quality may be affected 
by the dredging operation and the disposal 
of the dredgeate? 


Mr. Macfarlane: I think it has been waived 
by the ministers, Mr. Chairman, for this one. 
year— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Because of the flooding, | 


Mr. Macfarlane: —because of the risk of 
imminent flooding that has been described to 
the minister by the Metropolitan Toronto and) 
Region Conservation Authority and the Min-' 
istry of Natural Resources. 


9:50 p.m. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, Mr. K. G. 
Higgs, director of operations for the conser- 
vation authority, in 1975 said: “Under design | 
flood conditions, the lack of dredging in the 
Keating Channel would have virtually no 
effect on the extent of flooding which would 
be experienced in the lower Don . . . The 
likelihood of extreme flood levels is becom- 
ing more and more remote.” Has the min- 
ister any evidence from the conservation | 
authority or from the Ministry of Natural | 
Resources that would contradict that assess- | 
ment? | 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think you could deal 
with the Minister of Natural Resources on | 
that. Indeed, if there is no doubt in his mind, 
I would like you to turn to him for the 
rationale of why he and his ministry feel | 
there is imminent danger of flooding. We are | 
persuaded, of course, to take that point of | 
view. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Minister, you promised in | 
the House on May 26 to bring evidence to. 
| 

| 







| 
| 
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the House to back up the belief of yourself, — 
the MNR and the federal government that a. 
flood danger exists. We haven’t yet seen that. | 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I also said I thought the) 
question of flooding should be referred to the ) 
appropriate minister. He wasn’t in the House | 
at that time, but that is where I think it 
should rest, now and then, 


Ms. Bryden: That is only one argument I 
have heard as to why this dredging should 
be done, and it appears that you have not 
issued any approval for any dredging this 
year. You do not think it is necessary for 
your ministry to issue one? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We may need Dennis 
Caplice here to speak on this, I don’t wish 
to cut you short, Mr. Macfarlane, but I am 
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not sure which of the two of you is better 
to deal with the approvals. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Would the Ministry of 


Natural Resources not be involved if you 


are going to excavate the lake bed? Does 
that not vest in the crown and under the 
jurisdiction of the Minister of Natural Re- 
sources? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Obviously, they are very 
involved. 

Bill, would you answer 
question? 

Mr. Bidell: Yes. In so far as the approvals 
are required for work to proceed, as the 
minister said, because of the imminent threat 
of flooding,' the minister is willing to accept 
an application for exemption for this year, 


Mr. Taylor’s 


-or until the work of the environmental as- 


sessment is prepared for part V of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Act and also the En- 


vironmental Assessment Act. 


But I would like to put this whole project 


in the proper context. The life of the project, 
_ if it goes ahead, if approved by the environ- 





~ under 


mental assessment process as proposed—and 


‘I think that is a point that has been missed 


very sorely in the publicity that has been 
given this project, that the environmental 
assessment process is still paramount and 
will be carried on—is approximately 20 years. 
In other words, if the project proceeds as at 
present planned, if approved by the environ- 
mental assessment process, it can go on for 
a period of 20 years. It has the capacity for 
that sort of time span. 

Because cf the threat of flooding deter- 
mined by others—not people in this ministry 
-we are prepared to entertain an applica- 
tion for exemption under both the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act and the Environ- 
mental Protection Act, part V, for the pur- 
pose of alleviating this flood threat. Simul- 
taneous with this process, the process is now 
way in earnest in terms for the 
preparation of the necessary environmental 
assessment documentation as to the complete 
consideration of alternatives, including 
things such as deep water dumping, which 
has been turned down to this date, and 
alternative sites for disposal. Because of this 
flooding threat and the fact that all parties 
have technically agreed this site is an 
acceptable site for disposal, we are prepared 
to entertain those applications for exemption. 


Ms. Bryden: Have applications actually 
been made to you for exemption? 

Mr. Bidell: They will be very shortly. 

Ms. Bryden: They haven’t been received 
yet. Has the dredging started? 


Mr. Bidell: Yes, the dredging has started. 


Ms. Bryden: How can it start before the 
exemption has been given? 

Mr. Bidell: They have started the dredg- 
ing. What they are dredging at the moment 
is slips under the jurisdiction of the Toronto 
Harbour Commission and the federal gov- 
ernment. If the project proceeds as at 
present planned, the dredging of the actual 
channel will not begin for another three or 
four weeks from now, and the application 
for exemption will be in before that time. 


Ms. Bryden: It seems rather strange to 
have the work start before the exemption 
and approval has been given. It is even 
stranger to carry out this deposit of dredge- 
ate before you have had the environmental 
assessment on whether this is a safe deposit 
site. Doesn’t that seem rather strange? 


Mr. Bidell: No. We quite agree that this 
project is and will be subject to the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act, but there is an 
imminent threat of flooding, which has been 
declared by others a serious problem—and 
there is evidence to support this. This is the 
only reason we are prepared to proceed in 
the matter while the environmental assess- 
ment is being done. Keep in mind that the 
project does span a very long time period. 
In the next short while, if the environmental 
assessment process indicates this is not the 
right thing to do, then—it could be in an- 
other year and a half to two years—the pro- 
ject will be stopped. 

Furthermore, if this exemption application 
is made and the exemption is granted, as we 
are prepared to do at this time, then we 
would have a rigorous monitoring program 
under way while the dredging would be go- 
ing on. If we find there are significant detri- 
mental impacts on the water quality, we 
have advised the appropriate authorities that 
we would not hesitate to stop the project. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: Could I have a supple- 
mentary on that? 

Ms. Bryden: Yes. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: It is a little confusing to 


me, because you mentioned the jurisdiction 


of the federal government, I thought, in 
regard to some of the work that was cur- 
rently being done— 

Mr. Bidell: In terms of the slips. 

Mr. J. A. Taylor: —and then you said it 
would be subject to the Environmental 
Assessment Act, or there would be an 
exemption under that act. 

Mr. Bidell: No. The slips are all west of 
the Cherry Street bridge. 
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Mr. J. A. Taylor: I am not asking that. 
The point I am coming to is that I wasn't 
aware that the Environmental Assessment 
Act applied to the federal government. Does 
it? 

Mr. Bidell: There is a very long and in- 
volved explanation, Mr. Taylor. Suffice it to 
say that the entire project, all the way up the 
feeding channel to the right-angle bend where 
the river comes into the channel, will be sub- 
ject to the Environmenta] Assessment Act 
because the water lots on which this dredge- 
ate will be placed are at present owned by 
the provincial government, This makes it 
subject to the Environmental Assessment Act. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Then I am back to my 
first question, which you didn’t answer di- 
rectly. That was the question of a permit to 
dredge crown land, ‘which is what you are 
doing. The bottom of the lake bed is vested 
in the provincial crown. 


Mr. Bidell: Yes, and that is why it is sub- 
ject to the Environmental Assessment Act— 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: Just a minute now. If the 
lake bed is vested in the provincial crown, 
then I understand that jurisdiction in terms 
of permission has to be obtained from the 
Ministry of Natura] Resources if you are go- 
ing to do anything to that lake bed. Are you 
telling me now that it is not that other min- 
istry that gives them permission? This goes 
back to what Ms. Bryden started and what I 
was trying to clarify. 

Mr. Bidell: That is why the Ministry of 
Natural Resources will be applying for the 
appropriate exemptions. 


10 p.m. 


Mr. J. A. Taylor: So it is another ministry 
that is applying for this. 


Mr. Bidell: Yes. 


Mr. Scott: Mr. Chairman, if J may, I’d 
like to add a very important point on this 
question of flooding. It has been quite prop- 
erly pointed out that it is not our respon- 
sibility to assess the flooding risk, although 
we are obviously concerned about it. Spe- 
cifically, I would like to make the point that, 
as anyone who is familiar with the geography 
in that area will realize, a major flood, par- 
ticularly one which moves ice in among the 
industry, the storage tanks and so on in that 
area, could cause a major environmental dis- 
aster. There are environmental] concerns, 
quite aside from the high water aspects of 


the flooding, that have not received any 
attention to date. 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Minister, it seems to me 
that if you are going to give an exemption 


based on flooding dangers, it is your duty to 
table to this committee the evidence that 
there is a flooding danger. I have heard peo- 
ple suggest that there isn’t a flooding danger 
and we have to see the evidence before we 
know whether you are justified in issuing this 
exemption and whether you are justified in 
putting some dredging in effect that will 
affect more than the slips. 

I understand Keating Channel will be done 
this spring, which may cause severe environ- 
mental problems for the water intake as well 
as for the Leslie Street spit, which is a very 
sensitive recreational and environmental area. 
You are taking tremendous risks with our en- 
vironment, presumably on the basis of some 
presumed flooding. We have never seen the 
evidence that it exists. It seems to me you 
should get that from the Ministry of Natural 
Resources for us. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We do have it and I 
am asking you, if you wish that, to raise it 
in the House. I know the minister is pre- 
pared to put that answer forward for you. 
Any day you ask him a question, I am sure 
he is prepared to give you the full explana- 
tion and answer. It is obviously the case he 
has made to us, and we have accepted it. If 
you want to know, why not ask him directly? 
Why go through an intermediary? We know 
it is his. You have full access to him as well 
as to myself, 


Ms. Bryden: We can pursue that. Assum- 
ing that the flooding is not dangerous, you 
are taking considerable environmental risks 
by allowing this to go ahead, 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are not assuming 
that flooding is not dangerous. 


Ms. Bryden: I have to be convinced that 
it is. Are you not concerned about the risk 
to the water intake from having this dredge- 
ate dumped beside the Leslie Street spit or in 
a pond on the edge of it? 

There is considerable evidence in a re- 
port from Mr. Salbach of your own ministry. 
In February 1980, he said, “Should Keating 
Channel’s polluted dredge spoils be dumped 
at the site in 1980, there is a high proba- 
bility that the Toronto Island water intakes 
would be affected.” 

He went on to say that the track record 
of the Toronto Harbour Commission for 
observing water quality requirements is not 
good. Therefore, you are going to let them 
go ahead when there is a danger to the 
water intake. 

In February 1980, Mr. Salbach also said 
that the ministry directives were ignored by 
the commission as recently as mid-1979 “with 
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the result that extensive water quality viola- 
tions were occurring,” including one instance 
in which pollutants stirred up by the harbour 
commission work reached Toronto municipal 
intakes. 

Are you not concerned about the dangers 
to the water intakes from letting this go 
ahead before you have had an environmental 
assessment to see whether the method of 
storing and transporting the dredgeate will 
not affect the water supply adversely? 


Mr. Bidell: I would like to point out that 

the construction of the spit has nothing to do 
with what we are talking about now—the 
pond, as you put it, and the placement of 
the dredgeate material. The construction of 
the spit has been going on for 20 years. To 
the best of our knowledge, at no time was 
the water intake threatened because of this 
construction operation, in terms of danger to 
the water supply. 
__ Notwithstanding that fact, as I have men- 
tioned before, subject to the environmental 
assessment process that will be coming up 
very shortly, we have a very intensive moni- 
toring program planned and in place while 
this project would be going on, to ensure that 
things like the Toronto Island ‘water intake 
are not affected and there is no significant 
detrimental effect to the water quality in the 
whole area. 


Ms. Bryden: I wasn’t suggesting that the 
construction of the spit was endangering the 
water intake. It is this new pond that is 
being developed as the containment place 
for the dredgeate. Until you have an en- 
vironmental assessment and look ‘at the pos- 
sibilities of this method of disposal I don’t 
think you can be sure that it won't affect 
the water intake in the future. This is what 
people are concerned about. 


Mr. Bidell: No, you mentioned the fact 
that there is some evidence the water quality 
is being impaired. What you referred to was 
prior to the placement of any dredging. Those 
remarks were with respect to the placement 
of the endikement wall that will contain the 
dredging. We are satisfied that with our 
monitoring program, which will ensure that 
we keep on top of this situation, the open- 
ing that will temporarily be provided will 
just be wide enough for the scow to go in 
and dispose of this material. We are satisfied 
that if they adhere to our specifications and 
Tequirements in terms of the opening this 
containment area will provide, this material 
will be contained to the necessary environ- 
mental standards. 

As I say, the monitoring program we have 


will ensure that will take place. If we find 



















that our projections aren’t proper or weren’t 
correct, and this is exactly why we have 
embarked on this monitoring program, we 
will make sure nothing like that takes place, 
but if it does take place we are prepared to 
shut down or to order the work stopped. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That would be equally 
true I believe—correct me if I am wrong on 
this—after an assessment was done, Let us 
assume for a moment the assessment was 
completed and permission granted. It is still 
possible that what Mr. Bidell said is true. We 
will monitor those things. Even though the 
very best of plans were that it would have 
no effect, and everyone agreed on that, yet 
somehow or other it didn’t work, and that 
is possible—that is the difference between 
theory and practice—we would still be pre- 
pared to say that must stop. 

The assessment can only give us some 
potential answers. I just made the case that 
even though you have done tyour utmost in 
engineering and the engineer has given all 
of those answers, if the thing doesn’t work, 
we still have an obligation to shut it down 
after the assessment was done. I think that 
is awfully important. Our job is continuing. 
It will continue for 20 years to make sure 
we are not seeing ill effects, even if the 
approvals were given. 


Ms. Bryden: The main point of an assess- 
ment is to look at alternatives and there are 
alternative methods of disposal. There is an- 
other site that would have been better in the 
opinion of the ministry but the Toronto Har- 
bour Commission thought that they didn’t 
want it. They wanted to reserve it for pos- 
sible future expansion of the outer harbour. 


Mr. Bidell: It wasn’t only the Toronto 
Harbour Commission. It was the city of 
Toronto and Metropolitan Toronto, 


Ms. Bryden: The latest reports are that 
unfortunately Toronto Harbour business is 
shrinking and the needs for expanding the 
outer harbour are not all that great ‘and cer- 
tainly not at an environmental risk. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That brings us right back 
to the very point that there will be an en- 
vironmental assessment. I have met with the 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conserva- 
tion Authority and put it in the most direct, 
positive terms. I don’t just want an assess- 
ment, I want their active participation in 
that assessment. 

Ms. Bryden: Isn’t it better to look at the 
alternatives before you start dumping in one 
of the sites? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You go full circle again. 
You know that is a very temporary situation 


based on flooding and we will be doing the 
full assessment. We can go around that 
again, but we are wasting time. I think we 
honestly have answered and given our 
response. Whether you accept it, I guess I 
will leave with you. Why go over the same 
ground again? 


10:10 p.m. 


Ms. Brydew: Let us break some new 
ground, Do you know what is in the dredg- 
eate? What is at the bottom of the Keating 
Channel? 


Mr. Scott: As I understand it, both sites 
offer essentially the same type of technology 
for containment. You can argue that one site 
might be preferable to the other. Obviously 
that is a matter that will arise at any envi- 
ronmental hearing. But the technology or the 
techniques for containment are exactly the 
same on both sites. 

Ms. Bryden: There is also open water 
dumping which is another alternative. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. I dion’t think that is 
an alternative. That has been legislated 
against. There will be no open water dump- 
ing. Isn’t that agreed? 

Mr. Bidell: Open water dumping took 
place, as a matter of fact, from 1920 to 1974. 
With our present scientific knowledge and 
commitments to the International Joint Com- 
mission, plus the feelings of the federal gov- 
ernment, open water dumping is not accepted 
as an alternative. 


Ms. Bryden: Okay, I grant you. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you believe that is 
one we should look at, Marion? 


Ms. Bryden: I think it would be better to 
look at the effects on the fish habitats and 
so on of the two containment methods. Cer- 
tainly containment is not necessarily the 
answer either. Perhaps it would be better 
just to leave the sediment there. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Eventually, bingo. 


Mr. Bidell: The evidence we have, Ms. 
Bryden, is that there is a potential for a 
flood to take place every year. 


Ms. Bryden: There is a potential for a 
hurricane every year too. 


Mr. Bidell: No, but I would like to point 
out this to you. Over those years, from 1920 
to 1974, flooding of the lower parts, that is, 
south of the Keating Channel, was not en- 
countered because it was always being 
dredged and dumped into the deep water 
during that period of time. Since the dredg- 
ing stopped in 1974—actually 1975—our ex- 
perience, that is, the experience that the 
Metropolitan Toronto and Region Conserva- 
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tion Authority and the Ministry of Natural | 
Resources have undergone, has spanned a 
period of only about two years. ; 

It is only two years that this channel has 
been filled with the sediment, because before 
that they were always dredging it. But since © 
dredging has stopped, this channel has filled © 
in. As a matter of fact, one of the things the 
city of Toronto ‘was very insistent on over | 
the years was the placement of booms across | 
the outlet at the channel to make sure all 
the jetsam and flotsam coming down the Don | 
River was contained by this boom and taken | 
off. The channel got so shallow that the | 
booms could no longer be placed there be- 
cause there was no capacity for the water | 
to get through, Therefore, these booms were | 
taken off and the debris that came down the 
Don River is now going into the inner har- | 
bour and into all the various slips along the | 
harbourfront. 

The depth of this channel, therefore, has 
been reduced only in very recent times, the 
last year and a half or two years. That is_| 
why there is a danger of flooding south of 
the Keating Channel. Flooding north of the 
Keating Channel, up the Don River itself, is 
likely to be caused by other factors, not the | 
Keating Channel itself. But the degree of | 
potential for creating ice jams and causing | 
flooding south of the Keating Channel has 
the potential, as the deputy has said before, 
of flooding out an industria] area in which 
many goodies are contained at the present 
time. I say that in quotes. If a flood took 
place, there is a risk not only of physical 
damage but also of environmental damage. 

That is why, in the face of this evidence, 
we are willing to consider an exemption 
temporarily to provide a disposal site for the 
dredgeate to alleviate this problem while the 
proper environmental process considers alter- 
natives. I'am sure the question of deep water 
dumping will be involved and the question 
of alternative sites that you mentioned will 
also be part of the environmental assessment. 
If the environmental assessment process in- 
dicates that this is not a proper method of 
disposal or a proper location for disposal, 
the site will be closed down. 

Ms. Bryden: Among the alternatives could 
there possibly be an alternative not so closely 
related to the recreational facility that the 
Leslie Street spit is going to be developed 
into? I notice the ministry's own rationale 
for the establishment of Ontario’s provincial 
water quality objectives, issued in September 
of last year, talking about swimming and 
bathing use of water, says this: “Discharge 
of waste and offensive materials due to land 
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drainage or due to direct application to the 
water body must be curtailed or controlled 
in order to maintain recreational usage.” 

It seems to me that is something environ- 
mental assessment should also be looking at: 
whether depositing in these containment 
basins will affect the recreational uses of the 
Leslie Street spit for bathing and also the 
bird life and fish life that surround it. 


Mr. Bidell: The environmental process 
will consider those things. I would point out 
to you this is exactly why this other site 
being talked about has not been available 
for anybody to put any dredgeate in. Mayor 
Sewell, who at that time was an alderman of 
the city of Toronto, was very much opposed 


to the placement of dredgeate at this other 
site—I think site N is the identification— 


precisely because of the proximity of Cherry 
Beach where recreational activities were go- 
ing on. There are no recreational activities 
on the outer part of the spit at this time. 


Ms. Bryden: People might be fishing. 


Mr. Bidell: But they are not swimming 
as they are at Cherry Beach. That is exactly 
why that site was not available for the 
temporary placement of this dredgeate until 
the environmental assessment process could 
take place. 


Ms. Bryden: As far as the fear of ice jams 
is concerned, I am told ice jams can be 
controlled by monitoring and occasionally 
breaking them up which most public works 


departments do when necessary. Is that not 
true? 


Mr. Bidell: not prepared to talk 
of how ice jams are 
Someone more expert 
answer that kind of 
question. We are taking the advice of the 


experts in this area. 


Ms. Bryden: I did ask a little earlier but 
we didn’t get down to it: What is in the silt 
in the Keating Channel that will be dredged 
up? Do you know what toxic materials are 
in there? Have you done some recent silt 
sampling sediment analysis? 

Mr. Bidell: I would defer to Mr. Mac- 
farlane or Steve Salbach to provide some 
j insight into the question you pose. 

| Mr. Salbach: Steve Salbach, water re- 
sources branch, Yes, we do know what is in 
these sediments. We have been sampling 
them, as has the federal government. Based 
jon this sampling it has become quite ap- 
‘parent these should not be disposed of in 
open water. 


I am 


Ms. Bryden: Could you roughly indicate 
the main toxic materials in them? 

Mr. Salbach: Ethyl solubles. There is a 
parameter called per cent loss and ignition, 
which is an indication of the organic con- 
tent. There are lead, zinc, phosphorus, some 
PCBs. 

Ms. Bryden: There are some PCBs? 

Mr. Salbach: That is correct. 

Ms. Bryden: Do you know what levels? 
10:20 p.m. 


Mr. Salbach: The levels are in excess of 
what we consider acceptable for open lake 
disposal, that is, in excess of 50 parts per 
billion, in the range of 100 and 200 parts 
per billion. It is quite variable. The sedi- 
ment quality serves to create a layered 
affair, and it is very difficult to get a homo- 
geneous sample that fits in that range. 


Ms. Bryden: Is there any danger, when 
the dredgeate is transported to this site of 
containment you have chosen, that any of it 
would get into the water? 

Mr. Salbach: I suppose the scow is not 
leakproof, so there will be some losses. Com- 
ing back to the monitoring program we 
talked about earlier, we are monitoring what 
happens as we are in transit so that we can 
assess whether there is a problem. Then if 
there is one, we will shut it down. 


Ms. Bryden: You have not been too happy 
in the past with the Toronto Harbour Com- 
mission’s track record in always maintaining 
the proper methods to ensure water quality 
standards are observed. Is that not correct? 


My. Salbach: I believe I was quoted in 
the papers as having said that and, as has 
already been said, these comments were 
based on an experience I had quite a long 
time ago. It relates not so much to the 
dredging we are talking about now, but to 
some of the landfilling that has gone on. 


Ms. Bryden: Have you recently done 
water sample surveys in the outer harbour 
on the north side of the spit where bathing 
will take place? 


Mr. Salbach: Yes, the sampling program 
the ministry has in place includes what we 
call a daily sampling program, which in- 
volves taking samples at some locations in 
the inner harbour, the outer harbour and in 
the vicinity of the island water filtration 
plant intakes. Then, twice weekly we have 
what we call an intensive program which in- 
volves particularly the area around the dis- 
posal site, that is, at the north side of the 
eastern headland. It involves parameters such 
as the public health parameters to which you 
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referred in the publication, that is, the 
bacteriological parameters. 


Ms. Bryden: Are you satisfied that the 
level of pollution is not such that you would 
forbid swimming? 

Mr. Salbach: I am afraid I do not have the 
results as yet. These go through our labora- 
tory. I think our primary concern with this 
whole affair, in the immediate sense, is 
whether something could move towards the 
water intake. We have made arrangements 
to this effect: that any time our crews ob- 
serve problems in this area, we would im- 
mediately contact Metro to make sure they 
are aware of the problems. 

Another point which I think should be 
made here is that the water filtration plant 
is not in use. In fact, it will only be in use 
during what I understand to be low pres- 
sure periods. That is probably in the heat of 
the summer. Whether it will be used at all 
is actually in question. 


Ms. Bryden: There is also the eastern 
water filtration plant at the far end of my 
riding. If there were any leakage from the 
containment basin, it would affect the intake 
for that plant, would it not? 


Mr. Salbach: It is highly unlikely. First of 
all, the prevailing movement is west and, if 
it were to go east, the distance to that filtra- 
tion plant is such that in my judgement there 
would not be a problem. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Minister, I would like to 
sum up on this subject, and we are running 
out of time anyway: It is still beyond my 
comprehension why we have to rush ahead 
on a potential flood danger and not have an 
environmental assessment first in order to find 
out exactly what the pollution levels are 
around the Leslie Street spit, whether any 
additional pollution should be added to that 
area, whether fish habitats are affected—I 
understand your ministry is responsible for 
the administration of the federal] Fisheries 
Act—and whether bathing, recreation and 
wildlife will be affected. 

We have no real assurance that the stor- 
age place will not produce leakage, or that 
there are not other alternative storage spaces 
perhaps farther away from a highly popu- 
lated, recreational area which was built spe- 
cifically as a sort of aquatic park for the city. 

It seems to me that what is of hidden 
paramountcy in this thing is the concern of 
the Toronto Harbour Commission to take 
some silt out of its slips. That, I think, would 
not cause a great problem, but once you start 
to take out these toxic substances in the Keat- 
ing Channel, then you have another problem 
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on your hands, that is, what to do with those 
toxic substances. 

I cannot see why you have to rush this 
through, especially when your own ministry 
has said in the past that the Don River is not! 
a threat as long as it is not stirred up. That 
was said in September 1978, in a ministry 
report, Another quote was, “The undisturbed 
sediments in the Keating Channel do not 
pose an environmental problem.” That is 
when they are undisturbed. 

When you start to disturb them is the 
time you need your environmental assess- 
ment to find out what is going on and what 
is the best approach, if it does have to be. 
removed. I would hope that the danger 
would be very thoroughly explored by en- 
vironmental assessment. I cannot see the 
reason for devoting $110,000 in government} 
money this year, plus a hoped-for couple of 
hundred thousand dollars from Ottawa and 
some from Metro, to carry out this highly 
questionable operation that has not been 
properly assessed. It seems to me this is | 
the people say the minister is suspect. They’ 
cannot count on him to carry out his environ-| 
mental assessment function. 1 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, the people did not 
say that, 'Ms. Bryden. I said it. I did not say’ 
anybody else said it. I will not apologize. 1 
do not want to put those words in anyone, 
else’s mouth. If you want to add to it, that 
is your prerogative. Join the club. | 


Ms. Bryden: No, I just think you are ab-) 
dicating your responsibilities. ( 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would say you are’ 
suspect in as many things as I am. It is) 
that simple. But let us not try to steal thunder | 
from each other as to who is the mony 
suspect. 


Ms. Bryden: I just have a couple of other, 
points. ) 

I have here for the ministry a copy of et 
article to which I referred in the House yes-) 
terday, on the destruction of PCBs by hydro- 
thermal decomposition. I do not know wheth-! 
er you have seen the article. It is from En-| 
vironmental Science and Technology, May’ 
1980. It is about a Japanese research project.) 

The summary of the article says, “Decom-, 
position of PCBs by dechlorination was stud- 
ied with a micro autoclave. PCBs were de- 
composed completely in the presence of 
methanol and sodium hydroxide solution 
under hydrothermal conditions at 300 to 320 
degrees centigrade and 180 kilograms per 
centimetre pressure.” | 

Further down, it says, “The decomposed 
mixture was easily treated with activated 
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bacteria.” Have you heard about this par- 
ticular research that is going on in Japan? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Who wants to answer 
that? I do not want you to make a case for 
going to Japan to see it. 

Mr. Scott: Five trips to Europe in the last 
two years. 

Mr. Pitura: I recall reading something 
about that, Ms. Bryden, some time ago. It 
sort of resembles some research work we are 
funding at the University of Waterloo on the 
use of sodium as a form of chemical reduc- 
tion agent. We hope to get that report later 
this year from the university. Every now and 


‘then we read of similar research and develop- 


ment work, but a lot of it is what we call 
“on the bench” ‘and requires pilot work, scal- 
ing up and so on, Usually these things re- 
quire in the order of five years minimum 
from an operating facility. 

We are looking at other things, as I think 


‘has been mentioned here and elsewhere be- 


fore, such as the plasma arc, the hydrogen- 


, oxygen rocket engine and this chemical re- 
duction I mentioned, as part of the possibili- 
ties. This is besides the known technology of 


today, such as the rotary kiln or cement 


kiln. 
10:30 p.m. 
Ms. Bryden: I think we should be looking 


for things that do not have to be in heavily 


populated areas, that perhaps can be done in 
smaller units around the province rather than 
transporting these dangerous substances to a 
central and heavily populated area where the 
present rotary kiln you are looking at is 
located. 

Mr. Pitura: Yes, we also have been ap- 
proached by one company that is interested 
in looking at a portable incinerator and doing 
precisely what you have just suggested. 

Ms. Bryden: I have one other question, 
Mr. Minister. When do you expect to have 
the next issue of the Hazardous Substances 
List and Handbook out which was promised 
for March 1980? The last one was in 1976. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I was ready to tell you 
when the next issue of our publication con- 
taining my speeches, which Mr. Gaunt quoted 
from so much, would be ready, but I cannot 
answer that one. Who can I refer that to? 

Mr. Drowley: The hazardous contaminants 
handbook has not been rewritten since the 
last time. What we have done in its place is 
update our priority list. Mr. Giles talked on 
that. I believe, Ms. Bryden, we sent you a 
copy of that update of our priority listing. 


Ms. Bryden: Yes, you have. 


Mr. Drowley: Work is ‘going on in place. 
Quite candidly, this is now one of the func- 
tions our new hazardous contaminants co- 
ordinator will take under his wing. I think 
you can realize that trying to compile the 
data we had in the handbook from the sur- 
veys is quite a mammoth task. It has not 
been done since 1976, but I would suggest 
that it will most likely be done in the up- 
coming year. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Did I understand you 
correctly, Mr. Drowley, when you said the 
book has not been rewritten since the last 
time? 

Mr. Drowley: That is a pretty good state- 
ment is it not? I was trying to learn. 

Items 1 to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to speak on that. 

Mr. Chairman: I will give you the time 
tomorrow morning if you are here at 9:30. 
I would like to carry this vote tonight but I 
will give you the opportunity to speak then 
if you want. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I would like to bring to 
the minister’s attention what I wanted to 
discuss. That is the Haldimand-Norfolk region 
water system, where it stands, where the 
contracts are for Jarvis and Hagersville. I 
would like some information on this. 

Ms. Bryden: Would that not come up under 
vote 2103 which is what we intended to do 
tomorrow anyway? That covers the municipal 
utilities. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Just as long as I can ask 
questions and get answers. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes, we will have that 
here. 

Mr. McGuigan: I also have a question on 
water that I would like to put tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Chairman: Okay. 

Items 5 to 7, inclusive, agreed to. 

Vote 2102 agreed to. 

Mr. Chairman: We agreed that we would 
start tomorrow morning at 9:30. We have 
three hours to finish the estimates of this 
ministry. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I would just like to com- 
ment on the estimates here tonight. It has 
been so quiet compared to the storm we 
went through last Wednesday, and then on 
Thursday night we hit a bit of a tornado. 
Tonight things have gone quite smoothly. We 
did not have any headaches tonight. 
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Mr. Chairman: The weather cleared up. Mr. G. I. Miller: I just wanted to make 
Mr. Gaunt: We are in a high pressure zone those comments. 
tonight. The committee adjourned at 10:34 p.m. 
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LEGISLATURE OF ONTARIO 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The committee met at 9:47 a.m. in com- 
mittee room No. 2. 


ESTIMATES, MINISTRY OF 
THE ENVIRONMENT 
(concluded ) 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, before you 
start, I just wanted to mention that I am 
‘tabling with the committee my press release 
for April 21, 1980, which is excerpts from 
a speech given at Mount Brydges on the pro- 
posed liquid waste disposal site in the Cara- 
doc township. This was to correct some of 
the conclusions that ‘Mr, Eaton had perhaps 
drawn from a press report on this meeting 
and to indicate exactly the subjects that I 
did deal with in that speech, which were 
mainly criteria for siting waste disposal sites. 
There are copies for all members of the 
committee, 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you. Mr. Miller. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. McGuigan has an- 
other committee to go to, so I will defer to 
him but I would like to save my place. 


Mr. Chairman: Yes, we will. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Just one point—did you 
say the site proposed for Caradoc? 


Ms. Bryden: It was a candidate site in the 
MacLaren report and the subject of a 
meeting. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think it is better to 
identify that a site identified in the Mac- 
Laren report is quite different from being a 
proposed site. They are a long way from 
being the same thing. I think the record 
should show that it is not a proposed site. 


Ms. Bryden: I agree, Mr. Minister. I think 
the earlier discussion indicated that what we 
were talking about was the MacLaren report 
and the candidate sites. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I thought I heard the 
words “a proposed site,” and I would not 
want to leave that impression on the record 
at any time. We just plainly do not know, 
because if that were true they could say all 
of those areas were proposed sites, and noth- 
ing could be further from the truth, 
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Ms. Bryden: Mr. Minister, I would be glad 
to correct the record to say candidate site in 
the MacLaren report. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: The candidate listed in 
the ‘MacLaren report, but anyway, I think 
the point is made. 

On vote 2103, 
program: 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. McGuigan. 


Mr. McGuigan: Thanks, Mr. Chairman, 
and I thank my colleague. I have a press 
report of June 6 that appeared in several 
local papers, ‘which says Harwich township 
council has been taking water samples in the 
area of the present landfill site. These samples 
were apparently sent to a private Jab and 
the private lab reports that some of the 
amounts of metal in the water are higher than 
they should be. 

9:50 a.m. 

Without trying to prejudge the thing one 
way or another, I would think it highly un- 
likely since 1962 that any of these metals got 
down to the water table in that period of 
time, unless there is some unknown leak 
there. There might be an unknown leak. 
Does the ministry have records from the 
total area which would give us a picture of 
the total area? In the absence of records, can 
you take records from a larger area so that 
we can draw some conclusions about the 
water and be able to advise the residents? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. McTavish, would 
you like to answer? 

Mr. McTavish: We are aware of the re- 
ports that Harwich township has from the 
consulting firm. We have been attempting 
to get the reports and we have not had time 
to assess them yet, but you will find iron and 
the various metals that were found in the 
water in any water. 

Mr. McGuigan: I know all about iron in 
my own water. 

Mr. McTavish: We are not certain what 
level they are reporting and we really can- 
not comment until we have a chance to re- 
view them. Our sampling of wells in the 
area has not indicated any problem with 
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unusual concentrations of any of the heavy 
metals that were reported in the paper, but 
we are following up on it. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: What were the metals? 


Mr. McGuigan: Traces of mercury and 
particles of heavy metal. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do they give no indica- 
tion of the levels at all? 

Mr. McGuigan: They say they are higher 
than those considered tolerable by the minis- 
try. It is not a very definitive report, it is 
simply a press report, but it has aroused 
some apprehensions in the local populace 
and I think we should either confirm or 
deny it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: How would we be able 
to confirm or deny? 

Mr. McGuigan: I know the minister is 
going to come back and talk about trust, 
but— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is another subject. 


Mr. McGuigan: —I think we should set 
that aside. This is a pretty serious matter. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Did they want us to 
take samples? 


Mr. McGuigan: Obviously, they have not 
requested you to do so, but in my capacity as 
representing the area I would like to request 
you to take the samples. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. McTavish, do ‘you 
have that information in your office? 


Mr. McTavish: We have our own well 
samples that have been taken over the past 
two years and we have analyses available on 
those. We do want to get a copy of the 
report. I do not know what tests they did on 
the sample to get the results they did. When 
they talk about trace, I really do not know 
whether they are talking about parts per 
trillion, parts per billion or what. We have 
been attempting to get that information and 
we are also continuing to sample in our 
normal manner. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. McGuigan, what 
do you want the ministry to do? 

Mr. McGuigan: If you could get your 
hand on this information that would 
certainly be helpful. It would also be helpful 


to— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Could you supply that 
for us? 

Mr. McGuigan: I could ask them to sup- 
ply it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You do not have it yet, 
Mr. McTavish? 

Mr. McTavish: We may have it in our 
Windsor office now, but we were attempting 


to get it the last time I was in contact with 
that office. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: So you want us to look 
at that report, is that what you are asking? 


Mr. McGuigan: Yes, and I would also like 
to have a background report of these find- 
ings that have been taken over the years 
over a wider area. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You would want a com- 
parison between this area and other areas? 


Mr. McGuigan: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You want us to do 
samples of those same wells for the same 
materials; measure for the same materials 
and compare those results? 


Mr. McGuigan: Right. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Having done that, what 
is the next step? 


Mr. McGuigan: I would talk to Harwich 
township. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you want us to do 
that? 


Mr. McGuigan: I would be glad to do it, 
either with you or alone. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would think it would 
be absolutely essential to have someone 
from our ministry who knew a great deal 
about it. I would hate to interpret those 
levels and those measurements. With re- 
spect, I think they are beyond your area of 
expertise or mine and I really think that 
should be done at the technical staff level. 
There is no problem there, Mr. Deputy? Are 
there any comments you wanted to make? 


Mr. Scott: No, I would simply say we 
would like to go over the report. If any of 
the areas sampled are similar or near the 
areas we sampled, and there still appears to 
be a contradiction, we would be more then 
delighted to resample those areas. Perhaps 
we could even have a joint sampling ar- 
rangement with them to make sure there is 
no confusion, that the techniques used are 
the same, that the results are the same. I 
think we are only too delighted to do any- 
thing we can in that area to provide the 
assurances that are necessary or to provide 
any evidence that is necessary. : 

Mr. McGuigan: Ill leave it, Mr. Mc- 
Tavish. If you do not get those samples 
through your present request, then I will 
come in and try to help with it. I'll Jeave it 
with you at present. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Once the sampling is 
done and the tests are analysed, the inter- 
pretation of those is extremely important. I 
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think we all know there are trace elements 
of whatever you want to name in almost 
everyones water supply, but that is a long 
_way from suggesting that there is any hazard 
there. That, of course, is the overriding con- 
cern here—that the identification of mercury 
would be misconstrued as a hazard. If it is 
a background level, and all of us are having 
those background levels, I think we should 
clearly set the record very straight that they 
do not constitute a hazard. They are ones 
that we are all subject to and that is the 
risk of being alive. It is a heck of a lot better 
than the other alternative. 


_ Mr. McGuigan: I have a good science back- 
ground myself. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I appreciate that. I am 
sure you know it is the interpretation that is 
extremely important. I am not at all per- 
suaded that we are always served too well 
‘in the interpretation. You would agree? 


Mr. McGuigan: Yes. 


_ Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to switch over to the water intake supply 
in various areas, particularly in Haldimand- 
Norfolk. Could we have an updated report 
‘on the Haldimand-Norfolk-Nanticoke water 
supply and the schedules of contracts to sup- 
ply water to Jarvis and Hagersville? 











Mr. Patterson: I am Alan Patterson, project 
co-ordination branch. We have made tre- 
/mendous progress, in my opinion, with respect 
> the supply of water to this community. 
To answer the question in a little detail, all 
of the facilities are in position at the lake 
and are capable of producing, treating, stor- 
ing and pumping three million gallons per 
‘day. On the trunk pipeline that is required 
‘to supply the water, first of all to Townsend, 
all of those contracts have been awarded. 
Work is now under way in the field, pipe 
thas been pre-ordered as have the valves and 
they are delivered or being delivered in ac- 
cordance with the contractor’s requirements. 
_ That takes us to Townsend. We are very 
optimistic, given no disruption of labour from 
‘the contractor’s point of view, and a reason- 
able bit of good weather which we are antici- 
pating, that we will have the full water sup- 
ply to bear upon Townsend by October 1, 
1980. We further expect—and again contracts 
are under way and about to be awarded— 
to put water to Jarvis by Christmas 1980. 
| The last leg that is required is from Jarvis 
to Hagersville. Work will be called on that 
contract, perhaps in December, or January 
of next year, and our target there, realistically, 
is lake water to Hagersville by Christmas 
1981. 





10 a.m. 


I am quite confident that those dates can 
be met. We have had exceptionally good 
competitive bidding and excellent co-oper- 
ation from everyone. I hope that answers 
your question. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: So the contracts have not 
been let to Jarvis or Hagersville at this point? 


Mr. Patterson: There are the two contracts 
to be let. The plans and specifications for the 
one to Jarvis are in my office right at the 
moment. I think I could be a little optimistic 
and suggest that the contract will be called 
by mid-July. With the pipe pre-ordered, we 
will expect to be in Jarvis by Christmas. In 
Hagersville, as I indicated earlier, those con- 
tracts are being actively prepared right now 
by our consultant. Preliminary drawings have 
been issued, utilities and highway depart- 
ments contacted, et cetera, and IJ fully ex- 
pect that we will have water in Hagersville 
by Christmas 1981. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think you are well 
aware of the concern of the local and exist- 
ing municipalities that there is a need, par- 
ticularly in Hagersville—they have had bad 
water there for many years. I would ask the 
minister if there is any possible way of speed- 
ing that up? It certainly would make the 
development of Townsend a lot more accept- 
able to the area if they did not feel that the 
water line was being used as the lever to 
bring Townsend on stream. IJ think it would 
be much more palatable to the local residents 
of that low-lying creek if the contract were 
speeded up to some extent. That may not 
be possible. 

I would like to point out too, Mr. Minister, 
that Mr. Patterson has been very co-operative. 
They have been redeveloping Port Dover and 
he has been very co-operative, as has your 
ministry, in trying to resolve some of the 
problems there. I believe they have done ex- 
tensive work in Port Dover. What is the cost 
of the project to this point? Do you have 
any figures on that? 

Mr. Patterson: Yes, I do. It has been an 
expensive operation to date, but we are now 
committed to just a shade under $20 million. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Have all the contracts 
been let up to this time? 

My. Patterson: All the contracts including 
the plant, the pumping station, the reservoir, 
and the contracts that I have just referred 
to, That would take it right to Hagersville. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the cost of the 
line to Hagersville and to Jarvis? Could we 
have a breakdown on the figures? 
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Mr. Patterson: I have them in front of me. 
The additional cost to take it to Jarvis is 
$800,000. I should give you these including 
engineering and then that would be a gross 
cost. The gross cost to take it to Jarvis is 
$920,000. To take it to Hagersville, the 
watermain is $1,150,000 and the small pump- 
ing station required is $250,000, so the total 
package on Hagersville is $1.4 million. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Will that be serviced 
from the water tower? Will there be a water 
tower required at Jarvis and Hagersville or 
will that water tower in Townsend service 
the whole area? 


Mr. Patterson: No, sir, the water tower at 
Townsend will be the control point for Jarvis 
and Townsend, There will be a new tank 
constructed in Hagersville. We have to re- 
pump the water into Hagersville. That is the 
pumping station I referred to. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Does the overall cost, 
the $20 million, include the line into Stelco 
and TexacoP 

Mr. Patterson: It includes the trunk main 
which goes past the Stelco front door and 
through the industrial park. We only go that 
far. It is my understanding that through the 
region Stelco has had to pay for its own con- 
nection to that trunk main. We are just 
providing the trunk supply facility. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: That is both the raw 
line to Stelco and the line to Texaco? 


Mr. Patterson: The raw facility is another 
separate arrangement which is covered by an 
agreement between the ministry and Stelco 
and Texaco. That is a separate supply main 
because it is raw chlorinated water. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What are Texaco and 
Stelco paying for water? 


Mr. Patterson: The total capital cost of 
that work has been amortized through our 
treasury office and both industries are repay- 
ing that on a 20-year straight line amortiza- 
tion basis, including interest on construc- 
tion, In addition to that they pay their share 
of the operatng costs associated with the 
raw pumping facilities at the lake. So there 
are two elements to their bill. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What is the cost to the 
municipality, and how does that compare 
with the other water supply areas in the 
province? 


Mr. Patterson: Under the provincial water 
agreement with the regional municipality of 
Haldimand-Norfolk the rate is 85 cents per 
1,000 gallons. The second part of your ques- 
tion relates to how that compares with other 
municipalities. That is difficult to answer, be- 


cause I don’t have all the numbers. I sup- 
pose the city of London would be a com- 
parable example, or St. Thomas. 

May I put it this way, the 85 cents is e | 
wholesale rate the region is charged by us. 
To that they must add their local distribu- 
tion costs. I’ve done this many times and it 
works out at about $125 or $130 per house- 
hold per year. That is comparable to the 
average price for water in comparable munic- 
ipalities, in my opinion, but that is a personal 
judgement. I don’t have with me the com-) 
parable numbers from, say, London. Maybe 
Mr. McTavish can remember those numbers, 

Mr. McTavish: I don’t have them. I 
thought London was lower than that. St. 
Thomas would be approaching that. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Would ‘you say that is 
the highest cost per 1,000 gallons in the 
province? 

Mr. Patterson: Oh, no, sir. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I would like a compari- 
son, that’s all. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let me take a guess. 
If I am too far wrong I will be glad to be 
corrected. There is a tremendous range. If 
I had to place you on a scale of one to 100 
I would say you are at 60. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I did some research on 
it and I found it may be the other way 
around, I thought the average was about 50 
cents. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Would you like us just 
to give you three or four communities which 
are much higher? Would that help your posi- 
tionP We would be glad to do that. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I guess what I am getting 
around to is the basic capacity. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I gave you ‘an overview 
from my perspective and I am sure a long 
way from expert on that. Mr. Higham, would 
you like to put three or four quickly that 
would reassure Mr. Miller their rates are 
not the tops? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Either that or maybe you 
could send me a list for verification for all 
the areas. Would that be a possibility? 

Mr. Higham: I can read you a few ex- 
amples. Port Burwell is 179 cents, the town- 
ship of Emo is 178 cents, township of Moore 
is 157 cents, Shackleton and Machin 183 
cents. 


10:10 a.m. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Don’t go much further 
because I will have those people asking me 
questions. 


Mr. Higham: It is important to under- 
stand that not all of the projects provide the 
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same service. In some cases they were into 
primary rates, in some cases secondary treat- 
ment and in some cases tertiary treatment. 
So clearly, between communities there are 
valid reasons for the wide range in rates. 


Mr. G. J. Miller: I want to assure the 
people and have an example to show that 
they are not paying more than other areas 
of the province, that is all. We can only be 
asked to be used fairly. That is all I am 
concerned about. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: May I make a point? I 
am sure you are well aware of just how 
much the taxpayers generally contribute to 
these schemes to keep those rates as low as 
possible, given there is a tremendous varia- 
tion. That is why our grants vary all the 
way from 15 to 75 per cent. The higher the 
cost, the greater the grant. That is an effort 
to try to equalize these rates to the best of 
our ability. We will never get to the point, 
and I don’t think you would propose a flat 
rate for this province. There will always be a 
great variation. I hope we satisfied you this 
morning; you are not at the top of the list 


but you are certainly not at the bottom. The © 


province, through grants and funding, tries 
to stabilize them as close as possible to 
standard rate without ever suggesting we are 
standardizing to a standard rate. That would 
be impossible and probably illogical. 

Many millions of dollars go for that very 
purpose each year and your own community 
is no exception. I think we are talking about 
grants up to 75 per cent in many of those 
municipalities, are we not, for water rates? 


Mr. Patterson: Yes. This particular project 
is a provincial project which has a govern- 
ment subsidy in addition to that. Since we 
were involved with the Ministry of Housing 
with respect to the Townsend project, there 
has been a $4.5 million special subsidy by 


the Ministry of Housing into this particular | 


rogram. 

I can understand Mr. Miller’s concern and 
I could volunteer, Mr. Minister, to send him 
some comparable rates in the particular area 
because I know he has this problem with 
the local people who have enjoyed, frankly, 
water systems that were built when meat 
was 25 cents a pound. But that is not the 
case any more, I am afraid. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: There are so many 
variables in here, Gordon, that it is really 
tough. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Can I give you an 
example? Jarvis is one of the more reason- 
able areas as far as water supplies are con- 
cerned. The rates there have maybe tripled 
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since the region has taken over. I think 
Jarvis water is now maybe the most expen- 
sive in the region and that has been a real 
concern to these people in the area. I just 
want to have something on record to indi- 
cate their rates, compared to other areas, 
are in line, that’s all. 

The second concern is whether the intake 
or the system is built to supply not only 
that area, but what is the ultimate plan for 
the system? Will you be supplying Brantford 
or Kitchener? 


Mr. Patterson: The latter part, of course, 
I am not familiar with. I can suggest to you 
that the intake capacity and the forebay 
capacity is 450 million imperial gallons per 
day. From that point on it is just built to 
supply the foreseeable future requirements, 
which include the communities we have 
discussed. 

I think it is quite fair and only correct to 
say there is a great deal of additional capac- 
itv in the intake in the forebay, should it 
be, or when it is, required for those com- 
munities to the north, but at the moment I 
am not aware of any plans to service beyond 
Hagersville, for instance. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Under the present plans, 
what percentage of the intake will be uti- 
lized for, say, Stelco, Stelco industrial park, 
Townsend, Jarvis Hagersville, Texaco? 


Mr. Patterson: The raw water agreement 
in the case of Stelco is for 84 million gal- 
lons a day and, in the case of Texaco. six 
million, giving a total of 90 million gallons 
a day that is, if you will, reserved or set 
aside for those two large industries. The 
foreseeable demand in Townsend, Jarvis and 
Hagersville is in the order of five million 
imperial gallons a day. So about 100 million 
gallons a day is reserved for those com- 
munities. The balance is there for whatever 


purpose it is required in the future. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What about the existing 
small municipalities like Nanticoke, which is 
sitting right alongside the intake and the 
water supply and yet it has not been given 
consideration for the supply to be hooked on 
to the system? Is there any provision made 
for that in Nanticoke and perhaps in Selkirk, 
which is five miles away? 

Mr. Patterson: Again, Mr. Miller, that 
would be a regional choice and decision. 
To my knowledge we have never been re- 
quested to look at these two communities 
nor have we been requested for a service 
from them. I would say that if it is the wish 
of the region and if a proper financial 
arrangement could be worked out the trunk 
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main is quite capable of servicing those 
communities. They are very small. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes, I understand that. 
Would the line require a tower in order to 
provide that, or could they be hooked directly 
on the line? 


Mr. Patterson: They could be hooked di- 
rectly to the line by way of a small connec- 
tion. There would be no need for any special 
expensive hydraulic structures to be built to 
accommodate them. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What grants would be 
available? What grants could they expect in 
order to encourage them in the area? I have 
made the point several times about the truck- 
ing out of Port Dover. Going back two years, 
5,000 loads of water a year were being trans- 
ported, which I estimated at something like 
two million gallons, It has to be the most 
expensive way of providing water to individ- 
ual homes. 

Many of them in the area use cisterns, 
because if they drill for water it is not far 
from the rock and has a lot of sulphur. I 
know the ministry must be aware of that 
and I was wondering if there was any in- 
centive to provide to these small municipalit- 
ies like Nanticoke, Selkirk, Fisherville, and 
Cayuga taking their water from the Grand 
River. 

There’ was some concern about trihalome- 
thanes that were found in the water—I am 
not exactly sure of the terminology, but I 
remember two years ago there was some 
concern, This was brought about by the 
effluent coming in from Paris, Brantford and 
the upper part of the river. I wondered what 
incentives there are to provide water to those 
areas, 


Mr. Patterson: Again, I can only answer 
the question in a general sense. I am not 
aware that the region wishes to look at these 
things and I do not know whether it is my 
job to go out and sell them or not. We have 
had some discussions with the region on 
Cayuga. Very frankly, it is my opinion, and 
I think the region shares this, that the cost 
of bringing water in from the pipeline to 
Cayuga, which is something in the order of 
five or eight miles, would be a really pro- 
hibitive operation, Whereas they have ‘a re- 
port on the improvements to Cayuga and 
again, I am taking my direction from them. 
Tf they ‘want to discuss that with us, we 
would be quite happy to outline whatever 
subsidies ‘are available. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I do not want to cut 
this off, but given our growth patterns and 
all the conditions around there I really think 


that grants and the speed with which those 
services are being provided, all things being 
considered, are really quite commendable. 
There has been a lot done and there will be 
a lot more in the immediate future. Also, in 
a couple of the areas we have to see what 
time brings, not in the established com- 
munities, I am not talking about those com- 
munities. A lot has been done in that area. 


10:20 a.m. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I am not denying that, 
Mr. Minister, but I just want to indicate 
that the supply of water is there, There is 
a lot being transported. As you say, water 
lines are not like sewer lines. They can follow 
the contour. With plastic pipe— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are not talking about 
plastic pipe for mains. That is quite a differ- 
ent thing. I agree that with the smal] dis- 
tribution systems you can get into that, but 
if you lare going to take a main from Jarvis 
to Hagersville it has to be a pressurized 
main, I would venture to guess. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Patterson: Yes, sir. These are very 
large mains we are laying—concrete pipe. I 
think Mr. ‘Miller is speaking of a small line 
from the trunk to this little community near 
Nanticoke. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I doubt if even that 
would be one of those things you just plough 
in. 

My. Patterson: With due respect, Mr. Min- 
ister, for the community of Nanticoke a two- 
inch plastic line might be more than ample. 
I am being a little facetious. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: A small one. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Just because it is a 
small community, Mr. Patterson, I do not 
think we can ignore it. They are people like 
anybody else, and why should they not have 
a water system? 

Mr. Patterson: I quite agree. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: They have to put up with 
considerable hardship with the industry on 
all sides of them, and they are in a peculiar 
position. I do not think we want to forget 
them just because they are so close. 


Mr. Patterson: We stand ready to discuss 
this with Mr. Douglas or Mr. McDowell at 
any time they want to raise the subject. We 
will be happy to outline our policies, 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I leave you with one 
rather interesting statistic: 98 per cent of 
the people in urban communities are on a 
communal water supply. That is pretty good. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: That is not a bad record. 
I am concerned for the two per cent then. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: So are we. But just 
think of the other side of the coin. You know 
I am always trying to put it forward. It is 
not a bad record. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: My final concern is if 
there would be any possibility and if it would 
be practical, water being a pretty precious 
resource—and this might be a little far out— 
to use it for irrigation purposes? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: To grow some good 
tobacco in Haldimand-Norfolk ‘and Oxford? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: No, the tobacco is looked 
after. They do have irrigation and I think 
_ they set an example for Ontario by how they 
utilize their water. Again, we spoke about 
Norfolk county having been a depressed 
area. When I was a young guy it was a de- 
pressed area of Ontario, but because of the 
- combination of tobacco, a good return on 
their investment and the fact that they are 
backed up by irrigation— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: And a good government. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It started back in Hep- 
burn’s day. You took a franchise from it. 
He was the guy who put electricity into rural 
Ontario. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Oh, no. 


Mr. G. I. Miller; When I was only yea 
high I heard many Conservatives say, “I 
voted Liberal only once. I voted for him 
because he put hydro into the rural areas of 
Ontario.” That is the thing he is most noted 
for. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I agree that you are 
entitled to one mistake during your life. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: After 37 years it cer- 
tainly would not hurt to have some fresh 
ideas. I think we have them available. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You have only two per 
cent left to work on. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: There are other areas I 
think we could deal with. This is just one. 
However, I was wondering if it would be 
possible to irrigate with plastic pipe. You are 
kind of concerned about the plastic, but look 
at the tobacco growers, They are utilizing 
that plastic and rubber hose for their irriga- 
tion and they pull it in off a large spool as 
it moves across the field. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But there are some real 
differences here. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Maybe. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let me tell you some- 
thing Mr. Bidell said just now. I ‘was not 
aware of this, but apparently it is possible 
for gas, by osmosis, to go through a plastic 
line full of water. That has to present a bit 
of a challenge, to say the least. 


There is an interesting situation in Jack 
Riddell’s riding where they have used some 
plastic hoses and helped the farmers take 
care of problems. We are not averse to that. 
But it was the township which decided to 
go that route and it is probably working for 
them, 

We have to recognize that there has to be 
a certain size of population before it makes 
sense to go to a communal water supply. I 
am sure you would agree. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: What do you think would 
be the life of a water line—100 years, 200 
years? I guess there are water lines in Rome 
that were built in ancient times and that are 
still being utilized. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Once you get the ground- 
work laid, it is there. We have a tremendous 
supply of water. While maybe this govern- 
ment doesn’t think agriculture is so important, 
according to the amount of money it set out 
in the budget to promote it—maybe you feel 
it is second class—I feel is pretty important 
to this province. 


Hon, Mr. Parrott: I am glad you smiled. 
I was hoping you would. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think a little more pri- 
ority could be directed that way. This intake 
is designed for industrial and municipal de- 
velopment, but I say to you, Mr. ‘Minister, 
it is possible to give guarantees and assur- 
ances that the water line be extended for 
irrigation purposes. Maybe it is not so far- 
fetched, because we do have an adequate 
supply. They are using it along the Grand 
River where they have access to it in Haldi- 
mand county and it has been very successful. 
Again, it is an insurance policy. 

Mr. Patterson knows the capacity. I think 
it was good foresight on the part of the gov- 
ernment—I will give the government some 
credit—that when it built the Niagara generat- 
ing station it enlarged the intakes to provide 
for this particular intake. I think it was good 
foresight. I give you that credit, but I still 
think we have to harness that now and get 
a return on it. 

If jobs are a real concern and if industry 
is going to be kept alive—we have to keep 
our agriculture industry alive. It is perhaps 
the largest user of raw materials, steel. The 
New Democratic Party pointed out the other 
day that we are producing $200 million worth 
of equipment here and importing almost $1 
billion worth, and this government really 
hasn’t taken a look at it. It hasn’t been con- 
cerned about that. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: Are there areas other 
than tobacco fields that you think need irriga- 
tion in Haldimand-Norfolk? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: What are they? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I can see it coming. I 
mentioned the dairy farmers along the Grand 
River. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are talking about a 
water supply for the animals. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I am talking about irrigat- 
ing farm land for pasture, second cutting and 
corn crops. 

The other one was at Highway 6, the 
Boston Creek, which comes out near the 
Domtar and Canadian Gypsum plants. They 
have access to the water there and they have 
irrigated the last two years. They have the 
equipment. The spinoff effect from that is a 
big business. You have been through Delhi 
many times. You can see what is sitting 
around there. Where do you think all those 
big rolls of plastic pipe come from? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t know. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I think they come from 
the United States. Again, they have utilized it. 

We have friends in Alberta who wouldn't 
grow anything if they didn’t irrigate, but we 
have a water system a stone’s throw from us 
and we haven't harnessed it. I think there 
is a lot of future there. Again, agriculture 
can stimulate the industry and we can use 
it to the advantage of Ontario and Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Don’t you think, though, 
that is quite a different thing from supplying 
water for human consumption? If we are 
going to go into those huge volumes, then it 
should be on a viable basis of cost recovery. 
Are you suggesting that the Ministry of the 
Environment be the agency responsible for 
giving grants for irrigation of farm land? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Together with the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Foods. There has to 
be some co-ordination between the two min- 
istries. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: If you want to irrigate, 
that is fine. Nobody is arguing that. I don’t 
think we need to treat it and do all those 
things we do for the human water supply. 


10:30 a.m. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It is well water we are 
talking about. You don’t need treated water. 
There are two lines of water coming out of 
there now. The 18-inch line goes to Texaco. 
I have been critical about the fact that when 
they put that in they could have extended it 
to Jarvis—we are only three miles from Jar- 


vis—but they didn’t do that. They put it in - 


to Texaco, and they have got that plant 
going. But it is a raw water line. I think 
there is a four-foot raw water line going 
into Stelco. Is that not right, Mr. Patterson? 


Mr. Patterson: Mr. Minister—I appreciate 
the time—could I make a suggestion? In the 
sewage study we are doing in this com- 
munity we are starting to look very seriously 
at the utilization of effluent from the sewage 
lagoon, after treatment, for land application. 
We feel this is one of the only ways we can 
go in this community. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Because of the very 
small receiving body. 

Mr, Patterson: Exactly. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: You are talking about 
Townsend now? 


Mr. Patterson: I am talking about your 
community, Mr. Miller. The trouble is the 
material is here and the fields are there, and 
it is a great distance in between. We intend 
to explore just what Mr. Miller is talking 
about, not utilizing raw lake water because 
it is pretty expensive stuff, but properly 
treated sewage effluent on an agricultural 
application. 

I would like to talk to the farming com- 
munity because we have some ideas. They 
are pie in the sky at the moment, but I 
think it is a route we have to go in this 
particular community. There are guidelines, 
as you know. There are no-noes and things 
to do. Perhans to assist, in the interest of try- 
ing to conclude this part of the questioning, 
I would be very happy to speak with the 
farm community and perhaps with Mr. 
Miller, and some of these things could be 
organized. I am not saying it is a fait 
accompli. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are talking about 
different things now, Gordon. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Again, I appreciate that. 
It is still a new community we are develop- 
ing, and I think we have an opportunity, 
before we get it paved over like it is be- 
tween Toronto and Hamilton. As I have 
driven down there every day, I have seen 
the best land in Ontario disappear. We have 
forgotten about agriculture. Mr. Minister, 
this happened during the 37 years this gov- 
ernment has been in power. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Listen, we have to sep- 
arate on this point. The best land is in 
Oxford— 


Mr. G. I. Miller: It isn’t better than be- 
tween Hamilton and Toronto. 


Interjections. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: Do you want to arbi- 
trate this rather serious discussion? Is the 
best land in Haldimand-Norfolk, Huron, or 
Oxford? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: This government has not 
paid much attention to agriculture. That is 
what I am saying. You do come from the 
finest part of Ontario. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I can’t believe you— 


Mr. G. I. Miller: IT agree you come from 
the finest part of Ontario. 


Mr. Gaunt: One of the finest. 
Mr. G. I. Miller: One of the finest. Okay, I 
am sorry. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why don’t we form a 
coalition? 
Mr. G. iL Miller: My colleague from 
Huron-Bruce has corrected me. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Jack, do you want to 
add to this? 
Mr. Riddell: You mentioned Huron, so 
we had better put Middlesex in. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: All right. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, the final 
thing I am concerned about in talking about 
a water system is the York-Durham system. 
I have a press release here indicating it is 
a $300 million project, financed 15 per cent 
by Ontario subsidy and 16% per cent by a 
federal community service subsidy. In that 
‘investment, what percentage of the capacity 
is being utilized there? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Right now? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Mr. Cec Wilson? We 
have changed subjects abruptly, haven’t we? 
| Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. I think I have cov- 
ered the area that I wanted, and I] appreciate 
the information I have received on the other 
‘matter. 

_ Mr. C. J. K. Wilson: The eventual capacity 
of the York-Durham system is about 850,000 
people and 17,000 acres of industrial land. 
The trunk sewer is built for the ultimate 
‘capacity which will be realized somewhere 
in the next century. As far as the present 
utilization is concerned, by 1981-82 we ex- 
‘pect to have somewhere between 250,000 
and 300,000 people utilizing that system, It 
will depend on growth to what extent it will 
be utilized on into the next century. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: So at present you would 
‘say you would be using perhaps 10 or 15 
per cent of the capacity of the system? 

Mr. C. J. K. Wilson: I would say at pres- 
ent it would probably be more like 20 to 25 
per cent. 





Mr. G. I. Miller: By 1982? 

Mr. C. J. K. Wilson: By 1982. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: I guess we ask about the 
rate of cost here. What is the cost of water 
in this system? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We were talking about 
the York-Durham sewer, I thought. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: This is strictly sewer. 
Okay, I stand corrected, This doesn’t include 
water? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No. We have water 
projects there, but I am trying to make sure 
we always talk about one specific thing. Mr. 
Wilson was talking about York-Durham— 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Sewage treatment. I am 
looking at the press release. I guess that’s 
what it’s talking about. The $300 million 
is for the sewage system. Mr. Chairman, that 
is all I have. Thank you very much, 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I noticed on 
June 2 an article in the paper saying that 
raw sewage from the Georgian College of 
Applied Arts and Technology campus has 
been flowing unchecked into Lake Simcoe 
for the past seven months because of a mis- 
take in a sewer connection. First of all, I 
want to know how this could happen. Does 
your ministry have a handle on that? I 
understood that when it was discovered a 
temporary solution was put in place. What 
was that solution? 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: I guess Mr. Macfarlane 
would be best able to discuss this. 

Mr. Macfarlane: I am the central region 
director. The temporary solution was to col- 
lect the waste amd truck it to a sewage 
treatment plant. The full story behind what 
was obviously a misconnection has not come 
forth yet, but it is something we are investi- 
gating now and will be reporting on to the 
minister. 

Mr. Gaunt: So this is a temporary solu- 
tion. What do you see as the permanent 
solution to treat thiy waste adequately? 

Mr. Macfarlane: It should have been go- 
ing into the sanitary system. By whatever 
cause, it was connected to a storm sewer 
system. Why it was done, whether it was by 
human error or whatever reason, is not yet 
fully reported on. It was intended that it go 
into the sewage collection system but it 
obviously didn’t. 

Mr. Gaunt: Is it any great problem to 
connect it into the sewer system? 

Mr. Macfarlane: No, it isn’t. We really 
don’t understand at this moment why it was 
misconnected. It certainly was not by any 
action of this ministry. 
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Mr. Gaunt: But the problem is being 
investigated and will be corrected in the 
next few months on a permanent basis? 

Mr. Macfarlane: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Gaunt: Okay. I want to pursue the 
matter of Lake Simcoe for a moment. I 
want to congratulate the ministry on the 
government’s goal of reducing phosphorus 
loading in Lake Simcoe to 87 tons a year. 
That’s a good achievement and I commend 
you for it. I am wondering what has hap- 
pened with respect to the mayors of Barrie 
and Orillia. They had some difficulty in 
terms of the costs they were going to con- 
tribute to this proposal. The minister indi- 
cated in the House that he was going to 
meet with them to try to resolve this matter. 
I am just wondering if that meeting has 
been held and, if so, what is the result? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I haven't met with 
them but Mr. Giles has and we have had 
considerable discussion with the mayors. 
Perhaps we should let Mr. Giles respond. 


10:40 a.m. 


Mr. Giles: Mr. Chairman, we did have 
one session at which the mayors were pres- 
ent in which I outlined to the steering 
committee the total package of government 
program suggestions to accomplish the ob- 
jective. As you have indicated, the mayors 
of Orillia and Barrie felt that, in spite of 
the increased subsidy we were prepared’ to 
make on a one-time basis to help them 
achieve the 0.3 level of phosphorus, this was 
not sufficient. So we agreed that we would 
do some more arithmetic, partly in compara- 
tive terms; in other words, we would deter- 
mine what other people in the basin were 
actually going to be asked to pay on an 
individual basis to achieve that objective, 
because obviously a great many people are 
involved in other communities such as New- 
market and Aurora. The agricultural com- 
munity itself is being asked to change its 
practices under various programs that the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food has put 
forward. The conservation authority will be 
asked to develop erosion control systems 
with local areas. 

What we are doing right now is attempt- 
ing to get that information, which will 
enable us to discuss with the mayors of 
Barrie and Orillia just exactly what the 
share program is to the citizens of the basin. 
When we have done that, we hope we may 
find that the share we are asking the citizens 
of Barrie and Orillia to take in order to 
achieve this better water quality is 
reasonable. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We see this as a very 
unique area. If not, obviously, normal grants 
should apply. It is very important that it be 
clearly understood by everyone. For a vari- 
ety of valid reasons, it is a unique area. The 
province is obviously ready, and has made 
offers, to consider this a unique area; there- 
fore, very significant additional funding has 
‘been proposed. 

I think the problem will require more dis- 
cussion to try to determine the balance 
between the uniqueness of the area and the 
normal obligation of a community not to 
overload the receiving body. Because of the 
uniqueness, we have admitted we will go a 
considerable distance in the funding assist- 
ance. But how closely we can get together 
is something I hope we can resolve in the 
not too distant future. I would hope that 
both communities, and all those communities 
that border on Lake Simcoe, would recog- 
nize there is a lot of help coming. I hope 
they will move towards us, and that we will 
resolve any differences of position on fund- 
ing. I think we are all agreed on the prin- 
ciple, the need, and the uniqueness, and 1 
do not think anyone is arguing that. It is 
down to the easy matter of who pays. 

Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Giles mentioned the spe- 
cial subsidy or special grant. I understood 
that even with that special grant the cities 
of Barrie and Orillia would be required to 
pay about $1.8 million. 


Mr. Giles: That is roughly one third of 
the total cost, as opposed to what it normally 
would have been, say, two thirds. 


Mr. Gaunt: Right. So I understood from 
what Mr. Giles and the minister have said 
that a system to try to determine the com- 
parable contribution and, hence, the com- 
parable cost, of each area—the agricultural 
communities, the other urban centres, ‘Barrie, 
Orillia, and so on—is trying to be achieved 
so that you get some sort of pro rating in 
terms of picking up the cost. 


Mr. Giles: At the meeting it became fairly 
obvious that various parts of the basin were 
sort of vying with each other as to how 
much they were going to be contributing; 
but nobody really knew because we hadi not 
made any calculations at that time. So we 
agreed that we would analyse the whole 
proposition on that basis, but not necessarily 
to say that we would equalize the share, 
because I am not sure that is even possible. 
I don’t know how you would explicitly 
identify the costs, for example, of changing 
practices, to the farming community. But we 
are going to take a stab at that, because I 
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think one of the feelings was that perhaps 
the farming community was not going to be 
asked to do very much, whereas we feel that 
it is. We are asking them to reduce their 
output of phosphorus by 50 per cent. That 
is not easy to achieve. 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes. Is there any possibility 
that the government will contribute more 
than the 50 per cent indicated? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: You ask an extremely 
difficult question at this moment. I think we 
need a little more information. I don’t think 
I can commit more funds at the minute. But 
at the same time I know we have to resolve 
the problem. I hope that in the next short 
while we will be able to resolve the problem. 
We have gone a long way. 


Mr. Gaunt: I realize that. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is a very difficult 
thing to decide what the asset is worth to 


those communities. This is really where it is 


at. We know the asset is worth what we are 
doing, we agree to that. But what is the 


share of the value of that asset to the muni- 


cipality, the livelihood it derives from it and 
all the benefits it derives from it—not be- 
cause it is unique, but because it is theirs, 


and they are close to it—as opposed to what 


every citizen in this province should put into 
that? We have not resolved that yet. I think 
we have to say it in those terms. I think we 
just have to negotiate a bit more. 

If you are asking me whether I would 
give two per cent more to solve the problem, 
sure, that would be easy. But if you are 
talking about paying for the total package, 


no, that would be a long way from easy. 
I guess there has to be a period of time for 
both sides to think this thing over and for 
them to say, “Yes, this asset is close to us 





- told, 


and therefore is something to which we have 
to contribute more.” They depend upon that 


asset a great deal. 


One of the things I think also goes into it— 
I will try to phrase this without being pro- 
vocative because I don’t intend it to be, and 
I don’t think you raised it in that sense— 
is the difficult fact that the controls neces- 


sarily have to be placed. It is easy to talk 


about the objectives, but not to talk about 
limiting sizes of growth, which is another 
real possibility; that is why I wanted to enter 
into this discussion in a rather delicate way. 
I don’t think any community wants to be 
“Forget it; no more growth.” That 


' would be an easy solution, whether it be for 


the farming community in that area or 
whether it be for the cities and municipalities. 


The idea of putting controls on to maintain 


that unique asset is one thing; but in sitting 
down and saying to a municipality, “You are 
now at X number of people and there will 
be no more,” then, of course, you are putting 
the cat among the pigeons pretty well. 

That, too, has to be considered as part 
of our discussion. Are we going to go in and 
say, “No heavier farming, no more indus- 
tries’P You could control the present levels 
of phosphorus rather easily if you did that. 
That is not easy to say or to make stick, and 
it is not an answer which any of us really 
wants. But it is another aspect of this thing 
that we must discuss: the tightening of con- 
trols on growth in all sectors. Those are the 
things which all have to be put into a scale 
and balanced to come up with ‘a final 
solution. 

It would be pretty easy. The more limited 
the growth, the fewer the dollars, and then, 
of course, we might be able to reach the 
municipalities’ concept of what they can 
afford—but only on the basis of limit of 
growth. That is a pretty attractive area of 
this province. 

Mr. Gaunt: Sure it is. That is why it is so 
worthwhile to save it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We agree. But there 
are so many things to put on the scale. 


Mr. Gaunt: Conflicting interests. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. 


Mr. Gaunt: I agree that controlling growth 
is one aspect, and I don’t think it can be, 
in any stretch of the imagination, the only 
aspect. But I think it has to be perhaps part 
of the package as we deal with the hearings. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is why I think it 
will take a lot of discussion. 


Mr. Gaunt: Right. When will the study 
be completed? I am anxious that. there not 
be a long delay. I think the problem has 
been there for quite a while. 


Mr. Giles: That is true, and we have every 
intention of meeting with them as soon as 
possible. In fact, at the meeting I said. 
“before the summer.” I guess I was thinking 
of before July. I hope somebody else was not 
thinking of before June 22. We hope we 
will be in that time period. 


10:50 a.m. 


Mr. Gaunt: Right. Perhaps there will be 
a little more money available from the min- 
istry, too, with which to go to the bargaining 
table. I am sure Mr. Higham has a few 
programs in which he can find a little extra. 
I want to turn now to Hidden Valley. You 
would be disappointed if I didn’t raise Hid- 
den Valley. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: Is that in Ontario? 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes, yes it is. Cells one and 
two. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Oh yes, now it is start- 
ing to come back. 


Mr. Gaunt: I understand that cells one and 
two of Hidden Valley are too small to main- 
tain the volume of waste being discharged 
into these cells. I gather further that cell 
four is in danger of bursting, so we have a 
problem there again. 

I was encouraged, however, to see one ray 
of hope in this whole matter, I think the 
ministry issued a new order in April of this 
year on that operation. It requested that 
Mr. Seagram, the owner and operator, con- 
duct engineering studies on these cells by 
October 31. 1980. I believe the previous 
order was for July, 1980, so there has been 
an extension, 

The solution or the apparent solution seems 
to be on the horizon. The owner, or at least 
the person associated with Running Bear 
holiday park, another lodge which is reason- 
ably close I gather, has come up with a plan 
whereby several resort inns in the area could 
co-operate in building a pipe to their sewage 
system and have this pipe carry the sewage 
from the various inns to the tertiary treat- 
ment plant operated by the municipality. 
That held some promise. I thought that was 
a good solution to the whole matter. The 
catch is to get them all to co-operate and 
to pay part of the prorated costs. 

I understand Mr. Seagram also has a 50 
per cent interest in Highland Hamlet Inn, 
which is another one of the inns which would 
be connecting into the pipe. Apparently they 
were supposed to hold a meeting on June 6 
to see if they could come to some sort of 
agreement on this whole matter. Where does 
that plan sit at the moment? Have they 
achieved some kind of agreement? If so, who 
is going to pay what? I think it was sug- 
gested that the ministry may pay 15 to 20 
per cent of the cost. The expected cost is 
something in the neighbourhood of $1 million. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I want Mr. Macfarlane 
to answer in detail, but my understanding at 
the moment is that we certainly haven't 
reached agreement. That pipe is a good idea. 
It is not going to happen tomorrow and so 
there are immediate problems that demand 
solutions. 


Mr. Gaunt: I am_ sorry, 
reached an agreement? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not to the best of my 
knowledge. I could be wrong, I wasn’t at 
that meeting, but that was my understanding 


they haven't 


of that meeting. Mr. Macfarlane, am I slightly 
in error there or is that correct? 

Mr. Macfarlane: It is correct, Mr. Minister. 
The situation is this: There is a proposal, as 
you rightly point out, by a developer who 
wants to join with others and produce a pipe 
which will take the sewage from the Seagram 
operation at the Holiday Inn and other re- 
sort hotels in the area, plus Running Bear, 
and pipe the effluent to the Huntsville sew- 
age treatment plant. This has a great deal 
of appeal for us. It sounds like an excellent 
proposal. We don’t know for sure if the pro- 
posal will go ahead. 

We are in the position of having to make 
sure that no matter what happens, whether 
the proposal proceeds or not, the Holiday 
Inn question is resolved in a sanitary and 
proper way this year. Irrespective of whether 
Running Bear proceeds or not, the ministry 
is insisting that the Holiday Inn question be 
resolved properly by October of this year. 
None the less, it is a very persuasive proposal 
from our point of view and we would like 
to ensure that all parties involved are urged 
towards that as a resolution so we may put 
this matter to rest to everybody’s satisfaction 
once and for all. 

Mr. Gaunt: It would certainly solve—m 
sorry, Mr. Macfarlane. 


Mr. Macfarlane: The dilemma at _ the 
moment is that the bird in the hand for us 
is the resolution of what is at the Holiday 
Inn right now and by October, and the two 
birds in the bush are the Running Bear de- 
velopment and the pipes to Huntsville. It 
isn’t a reality at the moment, but is a very 
persuasive means of resolving the matter for 
us. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: One other item, if I 
might, I want to stress that our goal is not 
whether it is a pipeline or the local sewage 
lagoon treatment system. Our goal is to make 
sure that the effluents are to our standards, 
of course, and to the best of my knowledge 
the effluent from the lagoon system right 
now is as good as or exceeds that which the 
plant in Huntsville emits into the same body 
of water. Is it the same body? 

Mr. Macfarlane: No it is not the same 
body of water. It is not in the same place 
in the system. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But it is in the same 
system. 

Mr. Macfarlane: That is right. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That being the case, I 
co-ordinating role to try to bring these par- 
ties together and keep them together until 
I think we have reached that point, but what 
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is still not totally resolved is the security 
of the walls, et cetera, and the construction 
of the lagoon. That is what we want to in- 
sist upon. We have reached the quality of 
effluent, but now we have to make sure we 
don’t have any untoward events that might 
allow a premature emission into the lake. 


Mr. Gaunt: It certainly would solve the 
discharge problem into Fairy Lake which has 
confronted the ministry from time to time. 
I realize the effluent is now reasonable and 
adequate, but we have had problems from 
time to time. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I should know this. I 
thought Fairy Lake emptied into the same 
system as the Huntsville plant— 

My. 
- system. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is a different lake, 
but not that far away, and it empties into 
the same stream eventually. 


Macfarlane: It is the same water 


Mr. Gaunt: Is cell four in as bad a shape 
as indicated? 


Mr. Macfarlane: Are you talking about 
structurally, the wall itself? 


Mr. Gaunt: Yes. Is the thing going to 
burst? 


Mr. Macfarlane: It is doubtful if it will 
burst, but none the less we are insisting that 
the whole system be scrutinized by engineers 
who are expert in the matter of soils me- 
chanics for the berms, and that is happening. 
A company called Geocon (1975) Limited, 
a highly reputable soils mechanics company, 
is dealing with this question, and the ques- 
tion of the whole sanitary treatment of the 
liquids as well. 

What we are looking to is a much more 
professional management system for the whole 
of the Holiday Inn water effluent, and that 
includes not only the water itself but the 
soil berms, This has been reviewed by the 
president of Geocon himself. I am a great 
deal happier with what has been happening 
in the last few months than we were. It has 
had this professionalism about it, which I 
think the whole thing lacked in the past. 

Mr. Gaunt: So the purpose of your engin- 
eering studies is to get this sorted out and 
determine if cells one and two, which are 
small, and cell four, are adequate? 


Mr. Macfarlane: The purpose is to ensure 
they are adequate in the engineering sense 
and are maintained at that degree of man- 
agement skill. After whatever remedial work 
is done, which has to be done by the engin- 
eers, the report is continued into the future. 


Mr. Gaunt: Is the ministry playing any 
co-ordinating role to try to bring these part- 
ies together and keep them together until 
there is some kind of resolution to this 
problem? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not the engineering 
problem, you are talking about the various— 

Mr. Gaunt: No, I am switching a little on 
to the pipe now. Have you assumed any co- 
ordinating role in that? 

Mr. Macfarlane: To some extent we have. 
For example, we did attend the meeting you 
referred to, which at one stage was cancelled 
and then reconvened. We attended that meet- 
ing. We believe it is in our best interest to 
maintain a very strong presence, because it 
would seem to resolve a number of ques- 
tions that are in the people’s minds, and to 
resolve them to the satisfaction of the com- 
munity as well as ourselves, so we are taking 
quite a strong role in this question, 

11 a.m. 

Mr. Gaunt: Have you indicated to them 
what the ministry is prepared to contribute 
financially? 

Mr. Macfarlane: Only to the district muni- 
cipality. The district municipality is aware 
of the basic 15 per cent that is associated 
with development works. Other than that, 
there have been no further meetings in depth. 
This meeting that we refer to happened 
only about 10 days ago or thereabouts, so 
there hasn’t really been any time to take it 
much further subsequently. 

Mr. Gaunt: Is the $1 million total a good 
ball-park figure? 

Mr. Macfarlane: It sounds in the right 
field. I can recollect that the estimated cost 
of taking the effluent from Holiday Inn alone 
to Huntsville was of the order of $800,000 
to $900,000, so it sounds as if the $1 million 
and a bit figure is in the right ball park. 

Mr. Gaunt: I hope it goes ahead. 

Mr. Macfarlane: We hope so too, sir. 


Mr. Gaunt: I want to switch now to a 
matter having to do with Woodstock, in the 
minister's own area. It concerns the wells 
that are polluted by chemicals leaching from 
the privately controlled dump. I think it was 
operated by Denby and Sons Sanitation 
Company. 

As I understand it, in 1971 the ministry 
called that dump unsatisfactory, but it was 
granted provisional operating certificates un- 
til September 1977. There have been some 
continuing problems, as the minister well 
knows, with the water quality in that area. 
In 1976, the water from the wells was de- 
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scribed as  coffee-coloured and _horrible- 
tasting, and I think it contained all sorts of 
things. If one were to drink it, it would 
turn one’s hair curly—or so it is reported. 

Mr. Chairman: It would have a hard time 
curling mine. 

Mr. Riddell: If it will make it grow I think 
I will go down to Woodstock and use some 
of the water. 

Mr. Chairman: Same here. Let me know, 
Jack. 

Mr. Gaunt: They do have a problem. It 
has been identified that there are phenol 
groups of chemicals in the water. Sodium 
levels were 29 times higher; chloride, eight 
to 84 times higher than should normally be 
the case. All in all, it has been a bit of a 
bad situation for the residents. Many have 
had to draw water and so on. 

I am wondering what the ministry feels 
in terms of putting in a new pipeline. I 
gather the ministry agreed to pay 55 per 
cent of putting in a new water line to those 
residents. I guess my question is, does the 
ministry not feel a greater sense of responsi- 
bility under the conditions I have described? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Are you serious? 

Mr. Gaunt: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Holy jumping—I don’t 
know any place where I am so sure that the 
ministry has done its job as there. As the 
member—now I take my hat off—I am totally 
unhappy with the length of time it has taken 
for that water to get to those residents, but 
the fault sure can’t be laid at the doorstep 
of the ministry. I won’t claim the credit for 
that as it was started prior to my day as 
minister. But two years to decide how it was 
going to be done after the financing was 
arranged is unacceptable in my mind. 

I have convened meetings, both as the 
minister, just after I was appointed, and as 
the member, to try to speed the thing up, 
but it was certainly not at the doorstep of 
the ministry. That is water under the bridge. 
It certainly wasn’t the minister’s fault and 
I will give you chapter and verse right from 
day one on it. The contract has been let and 
they are now going to join into that line in 
the very near future, so the problem is now 
resolved as far as those residents are con- 
cerned. 

I feel extremely sorry for them, as a 
member and as a friend. Several of them 
are good friends. They have had to deal 
with this problem for four years. It has 
taken far too long, but never because of 
red tape at government level. I don’t think 
anyone even questioned the amount of fund- 
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ing we supplied. It was generous, given the 
responsibilities that lie outside of the min- 
istry. 

I don’t know how far you want to go on 
this discussion. It is now within a few 
months of being completed. The contract is 
let and I think they have started on the 
work. I could be wrong on that. 


Mr. Gaunt: Where was the roadblock? At 
the local level? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure; who owned what? 
These were the things involved. The cnly 
municipality that had a communal system 
was Woodstock some few thousand yards 
away, a policy not to extend services, the 
municipality of southwest Oxford not want- 
ing to assume any responsibility of running 
a new service. There was the idea that 
drilling another well was not the logical 
thing to do, so it required an extension of 
service, and the ownership of that service 
was with the public utilities commission. 

The simple matter was there were too 
many cooks in the kitchen, all legitimate 
cooks. Woodstock PUC had a right to have 
its policy. It was endorsed by city council. 
The county, by definition, is charged with 
the responsibility. But they do not have the 
facility to own and operate a system. The 
township, although it was intimately in- 
volved, certainly did not have the expertise. 
By the time those four parties were brought 
together it took forever. In the meantime, 
seven homes went without water. 

No one questioned the quality of the 
water; it was terrible. No one questioned 
that the dump should be closed, and it was. 
Never once did the ministry drag its feet 
on offering help. That was offered in the 
first instance. It has been increased from a 
different policy some two years ago. The in- 
crease was from 15 to 55 per cent. 


Mr. Eaton: Did the member talk the min- 
ister into it? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: It wasn’t difficult to do, 
Mr, Eaton. Frankly, I think changing policies 
helped too. I really think it was a lack of 
being able to identify someone who had to 
do it. As the minister I couldn’t say to Wood- 
stock that it had to do it. It was technically 
the county but they had no facilities. Then 
we had to bargain with the city; it was 
sympathetic ‘but by policy it sure did not 
want its services to go out there. I don’t 
even disagree with that policy. I helped 
formulate it in 1960. So there was a conflict 
of policies and that is where the roadblocks 
came, not at ministry level. 
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Mr. Gaunt: The only thing that concerned 
me was that the site was closed in September 
1977 but many of the ministry recommenda- 
tions were not implemented. For instance a 
clay cap with grass planted on it has not 
been installed over the site. There was a 
homemade chemical collection system which 
occasionally overflowed with a greenish liquid 
sludge, which was contrary to what the 
ministry wanted. Those were things that 
concerned me. That is why I asked the 
question whether the ministry felt a greater 
responsibility. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: There were a lot of 
things reported about that site that are not 
necessarily correct, I don’t know which one 
you are reading about, but one of the articles 
_ said it was still being used. It was a site that 
was closed and when I asked what it was, it 
consisted of some manure and brush, It had 
nothing to do with municipal waste; it was 
mostly brush. Yet the inference was clearly 
left that the municipalities were still using it. 


11:10 a.m. 


It was a year or so ago that kind of thing 
came out. It was hardly correct. There has 
been a lot of interesting publicity on it. I 
don’t know whether Mr. McTavish wants to 
talk a little bit about how well that site is 
closed or not. It was privately owned and 
then ownership was transferred—again an- 
other illustration of too many cooks in the 
kitchen. The original owner, Denby, has sold 
it to someone, hasn’t he? 


Mr. McTavish: I think it has been sold. I 
don’t know who the new owner is. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We know there are no 
new wells being contaminated. We have 
assessed the other areas well. They are not 
being contaminated. It was a lousy place for 
a site, period. No one is more apt to say that 
than the minister. Until we have more and 
more policy regulations to help us we were 
watching something not operating the way 
we would like. But I must say, it hasn’t 
exactly made the problem of Oxford county 
solid waste go away. We are at a real crisis 
in that county. I believe the county is in a 
very difficult position with solid waste. They 
will have to make a decision in the immedi- 
ate future. 

Mr. Gaunt: So the residents will have 
clean water by the fall? 

Hen. Mr. Parrott: The residents will have 
clean water this year. When was the contract 
to be let? 

Mr. McTavish: The tender was closed May 
97. I don’t think it is a big construction job, 


but I don’t know the date it is to be 
completed. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: My guess is it is 1,700 
feet—something like that. It is less than a 
$100,000 job. I can’t imagine they won’t be 
hooked up to water at this time. 

Another interesting factor is that people 
between where the site is and where the 
city is—and there are a fair number of them— 
don’t want to hook up. That presents a prob- 
lem to the local officials. They don’t want 
to force people with good working wells to 
join that pipe, so it means a very poor re- 
turn on their invested dollar. There are a 
lot of problems associated with it. I am not 
saying it was all the fault of any one in- 
dividual at any one level of government. It 
was because there were just too many—that 
was the first thing—and no one lead person 
to whom we could say “You must do that.” 

Mr. Gaunt: Are the polluted wells still 
being tested? 

Mr. McTavish: Yes, they are still being 
tested and the level of pollutants has gone 
down. In fact, many of the wells now meet 
the objective of our water quality criteria. 
So it has been dissipating since the site has 
been closed and not in service. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But the press would 
lead you to believe the other—that it was 
an expanding program—and that’s not correct. 


Mr. Gaunt: I was quoting from an article 
in the Toronto Star, May 25, 1980. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That article had a par- 
ticularly interesting spot in that paper. 
Mr. Gaunt: I marked several. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, not the comments. 
It was a real concern for me. I don’t know 
why they do this, but there it was sitting 
right beneath a huge story on the Love 
Canal. They are not quite one and the 
same. Here is something getting markedly 
better. | 

Mr. Gaunt: There is a last point I want 
to raise while Mr. McTavish is here. I al- 
luded to it last night with respect to herbi- 
cide and pesticide cans used by the farm 
community, basically. I think Mr. Eaton sug- 
gested these things should be collected at a 
central depot and dealt with some way, by 
collecting them and disposing of them in an 
acceptable landfill site, I presume. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Could the plastic cans 
being utilized’ now be recycled, if they were 
handled carefully? 

Mr. Eaton: They are not all plastic. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: This year, from what I 
have seen in our pickup, it was all plastic. 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: You don’t mean re- 
cycled so much as flushed out and reused? 


Mr. G. I. Miller: Reused is what I mean, 
yes. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Rather than crushed. 
As I understand it, most of those, if they 
are properly flushed, can be used for other 
materials, not necessarily for carrying water 
you are going to drink, but they could still 
become a useful container. . 

Mr. Gaunt: But in the meantime, Mr. Mc- 
Tavish, I gather many landfill sites rejected 
these containers because they are hazardous. 
They have simply refused to take them. 


Mr. McTavish: In the last month we have 
had a number of people calling complaining 
they are no longer able to take these con- 
tainers to certain landfill sites. To date, we 
have been able to help most of them in 
finding a site to take them. It may be a 
little further. I know the McCague site, for 
instance—the St. Thomas sanitary landfill site 
—in London is still able to accept, they claim, 
a limited amount of them. I guess they do 
not want to be flooded. We have not reached 
a situation where there is no place for them 
to go yet. But it is correct that some owners 
of landfill sites, municipal and private, are 
refusing to accept these products. 


Mr. Gaunt: It was suggested they should 
be rinsed, punctured, crushed and buried at 
least 18 inches in the soil. That would be an 
acceptable method of private disposal by the 
farmer. 


Mr. McTavish: A small scale arrangement, 


yes. Perhaps Doug Wilson could speak better 
to it. 


Mr. D. W. Wilson: That, in fact, is sug- 
gested in our Pesticides Act and regulations. 
I think you will find it is a requirement of 
the federal Pest Control Products Act that 
those containers not be reused, that they be 
destroyed. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not be reused for any 
other purpose? 


Mr. D. W. Wilson: You cannot guarantee 
they will be properly rinsed and cleansed, 
and that they will not be misused by some- 
one else to carry water or feed. It is actu- 
ally on the label that they are not to be 
reused. They are to be made unreusable 
before disposal. 


Mr. Gaunt: Would it not be possible to 
return those containers to the chemical com- 
panies for reuse for their own product and 
to avoid this problem of reusing them for 
other purposes, which I can see could pre- 
sent a danger? Could there not be a system 


developed whereby the containers go back 
to the chemical companies whence they 
came? 

Mr. D. W. Wilson: They say this is 
basically very hard to do because one grower, 
for instance, may deal with 12 companies 
with four different types of packaging. The 
number of stations and separations would be 
a mess. One way they have been moving it 
at advantage is bulk supply of pesticides in 
a permanent tank on farms. It has been tried 
with three or four products in high use, 
Vorlex, for instance, in the tobacco industry. 
It is shipped in a gasoline truck. It is a 
much better tank and there is no five-gallon 
pail with 45-gallon drums to dispose of. That 
is the way they would like to proceed. I 
sympathize with trying to segregate every 
company’s product. A farmer might. use 10 
or 15 companies’ products. 


Mr. Gaunt: Have you given any thought to 
a central depot collection system whereby 
these things can be collected centrally and 
then disposed of? 

Mr. McTavish: To date we have not had 
to go to that extreme. We have not given 
thought to trying to establish a centre in 
our area yet. 


Mr. Gaunt: The dimensions of the problem 
are not serious enough yet for you to con- 
sider that? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I learned something here 
this morning, and I was pleased to do so. 
If you cannot reuse them, and that is what 
I am hearing, what is the point of ‘going to 
all the trouble of taking them back to a 
central areaP Why would they not be dis- 
posed of around the province rather than a 
centra] areaP Does that not seem like a lot 
of work? 

Mr. Eaton: That discussion came up when 
I was talking to Doug Wilson before. It is 
not necessarily central for the province but 
for an area. We had about three or four 
sites that would not take them—we talked 
with one farmer about Tricil—whereas Sarnia 
was still taking them. It would not be prac- 
tical for one farmer to haul it from Dor- 
chester up to Samia, but, if there was some 
place where they could be assembled and all 
go to that one site within a three or four 
town area, that might work. If there are no 
places where they can be taken within a 
reasonable distance, it would not work. 

Mr. Gaunt: If landfill sites are rejecting 
them and farmers have such a volume that 
they cannot dispose of them privately, then 
what do they do with them? That is the 
problem. . 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: You are proposing the 
dealer would be charged with the respon- 
sibility of receiving them and returning them 
to some location? 

Mr. Eaton: He did not necessarily say that. 
We were discussing one spot they could be 
taken to. You said the McCague site is 
taking some of them in our area. That is not 
too far away, but, if he was not taking them 
we would not have anything closer than 
Sarnia. 


11:20 a.m. 


Mr. McTavish: What we are considering 
would be a transfer station. 


Mr. Eaton: Yes, a type of transfer station. 
Mr. McTavish: I guess the problem is not 


so evident that we need to go into consider- 


ing things like that at this time. 
Mr. Gaunt: Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 


man. 


Ms. Bryden: Under industrial abatement, 
as far as pollution control at Inco Limited is 
concerned, our views were fairly well stated 
in our brief to the public meeting in Sudbury. 
Tam sure the minister has a copy of that so 
I will not go into our views on the proposed 
control order. I am sure the ministry will 
study them in detail. 

Having attended that public meeting my- 
self to observe the public participation process 
on this control order, I must say I did not 
really fee] it was an adequate opportunity 
for the citizens of Ontario to have a say in 
that control order, or in the protection of 
their environment from acid rain, since it 
was advertised only in the Sudbury area. I 
did not see more than two or three province- 
wide environmental groups sending repre- 
sentatives there to present briefs. Pollution 
Probe did not appear. Canadian Environ- 
mental Law Association did not appear. The 


‘shortness of the notice, and of the deadlines, 


were reasons why those groups did not ap- 
pear. I saw no one from Muskoka or the 
Haliburton area who identified themselves as 
such, or even individual citizens from To- 
ronto. None of them spoke. 

Questions on_ the briefs that ‘were pre- 
sented were called for at 10:45 p.m. after 
almost four hours of what I would call simply 
an exercise in the reading of briefs. In most 
cases, copies were not available to the public 


so their opportunities to cross-examine the 


‘claims of the briefs, or to ask questions on 


some of the statements, were very limited. It 


is difficult to combine the presentation of 
‘briefs and the ‘cross-examination in one 


evening. 


Would the minister not consider further 
meetings, both in Sudbury and somewhere 
in southern Ontario, to allow citizens the op- 
portunity, after they have studied the briefs 
that were presented and any additional briefs 
that have been filed with the minister, to 
challenge the statements in the briefs and 
to indicate whether they think the control 
order can be strengthened and whether they 
think it will adequately protect their environ- 
ment? Is that not a necessary part of this 
public participation process? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We have had a meeting 
in Muskoka. 


Ms. Bryden: But not on the control order. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: On anything they want- 
ed to talk about. 


Ms. Bryden: Was the control order sub- 
mitted to the people there? Did they have 
copies of it? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Yes. They were handed 
out along with three reports we had. 


Ms. Bryden: But just at the meeting. They 
had no opportunity to study them_before- 
hand. The meeting had not been advertised 
as a meeting on the control order, had it? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not on the control order, 
but Muskoka wanted to know the total details 
of not only the order but the studies as well. 
The whole matter was reviewed at some 
length. Having agreed to that, we also agreed 
to meet with the main principals of the acid 
conference. My ministry has been requested 
to visit Haliburton, We are prepared to do 
so. A date has not been established but Tom 
Brydges has been out half a dozen times 
speaking about our studies. That will invari- 
ably deal with the control order. 

We are not thinking the debate is finished. 
It will be an ongoing debate and that is fair 
enough. This control order is not the final 
document. We all know it is only the first 
step. There will be all kinds of opportunity 
for more participation. That is why we are 
establishing citizen representation in regard 
to the final control order. I think we lose 
sight of that over and over again. There will 
be not only ourselves on that task force but 
also the private sector. 

I think you will accept a pretty valid 
representation from the private sector. It’s 
not going to be a huge committee. It is not 
going to have 20 from the private sector 
by any stretch of the imagination, but there 
will be fine representatives from the private 
sector to look at the ongoing needs of that 
control order. We think that is by far the 
most significant thing we are doing at this 
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time, the ongoing dialogue and the commit- 
ment to the lowest possible level. 

Those are the things that really should 
be viewed from your perspective, that there 
is sufficient time and there will be. That kind 
of notice has been given. We are not asking 
that task force to report for a year or a 
year and a half. I don’t know whether they 
are going to hold formal hearings around the 
province or not. They are certainly going to 
take all of the briefs and all of the studies 
available to try to come up with the final 
definition of the resolution. 

Ms. Bryden: You say it won’t report for a 
year. So it obviously cannot report on the 
proposed Inco control order. It seems to 
me these are two separate public participa- 
tion processes. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think you should all 
understand that the control order is only 
the start. It’s not the finish. Somehow or 
other control orders seem to be regarded as 
being the end of the line. On this one we 
are making it very clear it’s the beginning, 
not the end; another major step. 

Ms. Bryden: The minister is always say- 
ing that his ministry represents the general 
public at these hearings. Why did his min- 
istry officials not cross-examine Inco’s claims 
at the hearing? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: At this hearing? 

Ms. Bryden: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That wasn’t the purpose 
of the meeting. We were attempting to allow 
various segments of society to put forward 
their views, the public, of course, included. 
As you know, the range was like 189 de- 
grees a day, everything from far too tough 
to far too easy. Very responsible people 
made those comments, so there was certainly 
no unanimous decision that it was either 
too tough or too easy. The purpose of that 
meeting was to dispense the information to 
as wide a circulation as we could get and let 
people comment. It wasn’t to be a definitive 
meeting on the control order per se. 


Ms. Bryden: My point is, should there not 
have been a follow-up meeting to give people 
én opportunity to discuss the briefs they 
heard that night? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Sure. We will be doing 
that. We will be having other meetings, not 
that control order likely, but on the whole 
matter of control orders with Inco. That 
was not the last chance for people to make 
comments. I think it was just the beginning. 

Ms. Bryden: Then what you are saying is 


there will be no further public meetings on 
this particular control order? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, because I think we 
have to get on with that job and get that 
done. It is the first step in a large package. 


Ms. Bryden: How was the meeting in Mus- 
koka advertised and who was invited to it? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It was at the request of 
the local member to meet the regional coun- 
cil. It was well advertised in the sense that 
there were an awful lot of media people 
there. They certainly knew about it and they 
told the constituents of the area. 


Ms. Bryden: But it was not advertised to 
the general public? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Not with a paid adver- 
tisement put in the local newspaper, no, but 
it was well known. There were citizens who 
came. They listened with great patience. We 
did a press interview afterwards and then 
made ourselves available for any questions 
from the public and there were very few. 


Ms. Bryden: Was the cottage owners’ asso- 
ciation notified of the meeting? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: By letter from us? 
Ms. Bryden: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It wasn’t my meeting to 
arrange. I went there as their guest. I will go 
to any other place, time permitting, to do the 
same thing. I think the consensus was that 
Dr. Brydges did an absolutely fantastic job 
that night in illustrating so many points and 
it was well covered. But if somebody else 
wants the same meeting, we will do it over 
again. Dr. Brydges has been around so many 
places, doing similar things. We were in a 
position that night to take the broader view 
perhaps. Dr. Brydges is obviously the expert 
on these studies but we could give a real 
review of policy with the deputy minister 
assisting, It seemed to cover all the points 
that those people were interested in knowing. 


11:30 a.m. 


Ms. Bryden: I have heard Dr. Brydges’ 
presentations and I think they are very fine 
and very comprehensive on the subject of 
acid rain. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Isn’t that what we need, 
Marion, a lot of those meetings? 


Ms. Bryden: We would need them as well 
aS an opportunity to comment on the control 
order and have input on its— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Think of the oppor- 
tunities you personally have had as the critic 
to comment on control orders and on the 
whole subject matter. No one would ever 
suggest there’s been a limit to discussion, We 
have been here. We have had the companies 
here. This committee has been pretty signifi- 
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cant in its dealings. There have been delega- 
tions. I don’t know what more we could do 
than has been done. 

I guess the only thing, and I repeat and 
repeat this, is that if this was the final order 
and it was all finished, then I would have to 
say on that one order there hasn’t been 
sufficient done, but it isn’t. It’s the start and 
you have had your report. You have made all 
these recommendations and obviously we 
have taken some of them. Others we are not 
yet ready to deal with because more informa- 
tion is required. You will have plenty of 
opportunity to talk about acidic precipitation 
and contro] orders on Inco, Don’t see your 
day as having been lost or your opportunity 
gone. 


Ms. Bryden: I hope the general public will 
also have many more opportunities. Mr. Min- 
ister, I mentioned last week a study done for 
the Environmental Assessment Board called 
Public Participation Program Proposals. It 
was printed by the assessment board in Feb- 
ruary, 1978. I don’t know whether you recall 
it, but it does have a lot of proposals for 
more detailed public participation in eviron- 
mental hearings of the board. A control order 
is a special case. It’s not an assessment hear- 
ing under the Environmental Assessment Act; 
it’s under the Environmental Protection Act 
but I think a lot of the recommendations in 
there could apply. Do you recall that particu- 
lar publication? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, I can’t say I could 
discuss it very intelligently at this moment. 
I am not going to hide behind the date on 
it but it’s not one that I have reviewed 
recently and it was obviously before my 
time. However, I am sure there are others 
here who might want to comment. Are there 
specific questions you have? 

Ms. Bryden: There are a lot of recom- 
mendations, including the suggestion that they 
should do a pilot project on public funding, 
but perhaps the minister should have an op- 
portunity to study the report before he com- 
ments on it. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: What would you like 
me to do? Get back to you and comment 
on it later, or would you like to talk to 
someone here who may have a greater 
knowledge of it? 

Ms. Bryden: I think perhaps later, Mr. 
Minister. We don’t have very much time 
left and I think one of my colleagues wants 
to get on later. I have a couple of other 
points perhaps we could move on to. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Okay. 


Ms. Bryden: In my leadoff I mentioned 
that outside of Inco, as one of the major 
producers of sulphur dioxide, the next large 
group of producers of both sulphur dioxide 
and nitrogen oxides was the Hydro coal-fired 
plants around the province, of which there 
are five I understand. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Before you get to that, 
I just grabbed this paper. We won’t spend 
any time on it but it’s interesting because we 
have spent so much time on it during our 
estimates here. It is about the choice of 
options to improve hearings. I have just 
quickly scanned it and zeroed in on that. It 
was fairly obvious that people wanted more 
money for research and preparation. We 
agree on that. 

Ms. Bryden: But you havent made it 
available. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: With regard to reim- 
bursed public expenses, it is a very low 
percentage like six or seven per cent, I be- 
lieve, if I am reading it correctly. That is 
all that thought it was necessary, only a 
very small percentage. That is where we dis- 
agree. As far as reimbursing public expenses 
is concerned, only 6.2 per cent from this 
total sample and only 7.4 per cent from a 
selected sample supported that; whereas six 
or seven times as many supported funding 
for research and preparation. 

That is kind of interesting because I think 
it follows our present policy. You caught me 
off guard this morning because I did not 
know this, but it gives a lot of credibility to 
the position we presently hold. 

Ms. Bryden: You are not funding research 
now. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. That is the 
point. We will. 


Ms. Bryden: You will? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are talking about if 
there is more need for knowledge in those 
hearings. The research is basically done by 
the proponent. If there is a void, then the 
Environmental Assessment Board has the 
right to get that witness. Surely that is re- 
search. We are not talking about basic re- 
search on hydrology or something of that 
nature. That is outside of the discussion. 
It is the process itself. 


Ms. Bryden: I think the question was, 
should the intervener groups also have 
money for research for their briefs? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is sure not, on 


first glance, what I saw as the results. A 
very small percentage thought public ex- 
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penses should be reimbursed. That is an 
interesting point that quickly came to light 
here. 


Ms. Bryden: It depends on your definition 
of “public expenses,” what the questioner 
thought that meant. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I interrupted you. I am 
SOrry. 


Ms. Bryden: Could we go on to Ontario 
Hydro? Five coal-fired Hydro plants—Nanti- 
coke, Lambton, Lakeview, Lennox and 
Hearn—produce a total of at least 5,000 tons 
of sulphur dioxide, as well as considerable 
nitrogen oxides. I asked the minister in my 
leadoff if he had obtained from Hydro cost 
estimates and feasibility studies for installing 
scrubbers and other abatement measures to 
reduce the substantial emissions from these 
five coal-fired plants in Ontario. Have you 
obtained such studies for all of them, or any 
of them? 


Mr. Drowley: We are working with Hydro 
on this. It is our understanding that they 
will be producing a report to their manage- 
ment some time early this summer which we 
will have the opportunity to review. Having 
said that, I think in all fairness I should say 
they are not just looking at the scrubbing 
system. They are attempting to look at the 
Hydro systems as a whole, as a complete 
system, in order to evaluate all the options 
they have available to reduce emissions of 
both sulphur dioxide and nitrogen oxides. 

I think I should also say that at Nanticoke 
they have built a coal mixing plant in which 
they are blending low-sulphur coal from 
western Canada with their supply from the 
United States, and they estimate that they 
should be able to reduce their emissions by 
about 35 per cent from this method alone. 
They are also experimenting with a low 
nox burner in that area. 

They are studying the problem. We think 
progress is being made, but we will be in a 
better position to assess their total package 
later this summer. 


Ms. Bryden: Does the total package cover 
all five plants that I mentioned? 

Mr. Drowley: It covers their complete sys- 
tem. It will be a complete look at hydraulic 
power, nuclear power and thermal generation 
—anything that produces electricity, really. 

Ms. Bryden: Will it also cover Atikokan, 
which is not built yet, the proposed 400- 
megawatt plant there? 

Mr. Drowley: As far as I know, it will. 
That is part of their system. 


Ms. Bryden: Do you expect the report this 
summer? 
Mr. Drowley: Some time early this summer. 


Ms. Bryden: Hydro is not under a control 
order or requirement to produce this mate- 
rial, is itP 

Mr. Drowley: No, but as I said we have, 
in our formal relations with them, discussed 
this with them. They have assured us they 
are doing it and we will have this report 
made available to us. I don’t think we need 
to issue a control order to get the report, 
not at this stage of the game anyway. 
11:40 a.m. 

Ms. Bryden: Mr. Minister, will you make 
this report available to the opposition critics 
if the House is not sitting, and to the House 
if it is sitting? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Every week or four days 
I send you a huge hunk of reports. 


Ms. Bryden: Yes. I have always said the 
ministry never has refused me information. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are not changing 
our policy. I wonder if you read them all, I 
really honestly do, because I do read some 
of those reports and some of them are ter- 
ribly statistical in nature. If you read them 
all, you deserve a medal. There is no change 
in policy. 

Ms. Bryden: Also in my leadoff, I asked 
about the minister’s reaction to Ontario 
Hydro’s proposal to the Porter Royal Com- 
mission on Electric Power Planning in April 
1979 that there be an amendment to the En- 
vironmental Assessment Act to give Ontario 
Hydro applications special status, you might 
call it, in order to relieve it of the obliga- 
tion to repeatedly review overall energy 
policy when environmental assessments are 
held, and in order “to ensure consistency 
with energy policy.” Has the minister a 
position on that suggestion by Hydro that 
it should have special status in environ- 
mental hearings? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Hydro has agreed that 
it be subject to the act. The project that 
is of immediate interest is the line under- 
neath Lake Erie. It has willingly been ac- 
cepted as a project under the Environmental 
Assessment Act, and that was Hydro’s will- 
ing position, not a position it was forced 
to take. I think they see themselves as 
subject to the act, the same as any other 
provincial authority. 

Ms. Bryden: You are not contemplating 
an amendment, as they proposed in their 
brief to the Porter commission, relieving 
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them of the obligation to review overall 
energy policy. That would really get you 
into the question of alternatives which, under 
the Environmental Assessment Act, have to 
be considered. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t know how far 
that really goes, that review of policy. Are 
you saying that if they propose to put that 
line under the lake they have to review 
whether they are going to supply it from 
a nuclear or a fossil fuel source? Is that 
what you are asking for? 

(Ms. Bryden: No. I think the question is 
the future need for electrical energy gener- 
ally. That should be considered part of the 
equation as to whether that project is needed. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: As I understand it, 
there is not much coming down the pike 
in the near future as to a new facility. I 
don’t know if that question necessarily has 


to be asked. Mr. Deputy? 


Mr. Scott: I just wanted to say that first, 
of course, Hydro has to go to the National 


Energy Board, so it is a touch premature 
for us to get too involved at this stage in the 


Lake Erie situation, I think a lot of those 
matters have to be discussed openly with 
the National Energy Board before the extent 
of our involvement can be properly deter- 
mined. 

Ms. Bryden: ‘Mr. Minister, you say Hydro 
has indicated willingness to come under the 
act on this Lake Erie matter. Why is Darling- 
ton still excluded from the act since its con- 
struction start has been postponed and since 
there would still be time for an environ- 
mental assessment on it? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think you would agree, 
so much of that is done. Granted, construc- 
tion is not a fait accompli, but surely we are 
well past the time when the Environmental 
Assessment Act can logically and appropriate- 


‘ly be applied to that project? I think we 


have gone past that point of no return, You 
and I might differ on that, but a dozen min- 
isters have been asked that in a dozen ways 
and we have all responded the same way. 

Ms. Bryden: It was only recently, during 
the last year, that they postponed the start 
of construction. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let me assure you that 
the present government policy—and I say that 
without any doubt, as I am sure the Premier 


- (Mr. Davis) has answered, I am sure that 
the Minister of Energy (Mr. Welch) has, 


and I think you have tried in several places 


to suggest that it should apply—is that it is 


now sufficiently advanced that it really would 


not suit the terms of reference if the Environ- 
mental Assessment Act was to be applied to 
that project. I do not think there is: any 
reason for the government to change its mind 
in this regard. You can disagree as long and 
as often as you like, but, since we think it 
should be applied right in the early stages, 
and since those are past, we have made a 
government decision that it will not apply. I 
don’t know what more I can tell you. 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order: I thought we were talking about the 
solution to water disposal and abatement, not 
about environmental hearing matters. We 
went through this some time before. 


Mr. Chairman: This environmental control 
program is pretty broad. 


Mr. Eaton: An environmental hearing as 
to whether you have a nuclear plant? 


Ms. Bryden: Another area of waste dis- 
posal which I think does come under munic- 
ipal waste and utilities is the question of 
Ajax. On all the other waste disposal pro- 
posals, the minister has assured us that there 
would be full environmental assessment; in 
the Ajax case, it is under the Environmental 
Protection Act, as most sewage and water 
plants are, but this is not a sewage and water 
plant. 

While, at the time the hearings started, 
municipal projects were not covered by the 
Environmental Assessment Act, the minister 
managed to bring the Redhill Creek Highway 
under that act by designations. He may say 
the difference between Redhill Creek and 
Ajax is that the region asked for it in the case 
of Redhill Creek, while the region of Durham 
did not ask for environmental assessment. 
However, one can understand why they did 
not, because they are one of the proponents 
and I presume they preferred the narrower 
act, that is, the Environmental Protection Act, 
in order to have less need to discuss alterna- 
tives and things like that. 

While the region did not ask for it, many 
citizens’ groups and many chamber of com- 
merce and development groups asked that it 
be under the Environmental Assessment Act. 
Even the town of Ajax, if you will recall, 
wrote a letter to Premier Davis saying that 
there was “deep concern and dismay over the 
apparent lack of regard for the public hearing 
process.” 

In another paragraph, it says, “and further, 
that the Premier of Ontario and the minister 
be requested to clarify their position and 
reaffirm their commitment to the people of 
Ajax that the proposal will receive fair and 
unbiased judgement.” 
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There were substantial groups in that area 
which were concerned that the hearing pro- 
cess being used in Ajax was not as broad as 
they would like, and who even had some 
feeling that it was somewhat biased, with the 
minister acting almost as a proponent in the 
case. 

Would it not be better to bring that hear- 
ing under the Environmental Assessment Act 
and start with a fresh sheet on it, so as to 
remove these suspicions and make people 
feel that there is an adequate hearing on 
that case? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Ms. Bryden, I am happy 
to talk about it again, but we have talked 
about this many times. Here we are, with a 
decision having been made, and we both 
know we just disagree. To talk about it now 
seems to me to be very counter-productive. 
We are halfway through the hearing process. 


Ms. Bryden: Why is Ajax different from 
Redhill Creek, for example, which was ex- 
tended the benefit of the Environmental As- 
sessment Act by designation? 


11:50 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Why are they different? I 
think it is for a simple reason. Surely no one 
in this province questions my dedication to 
the Environmental Assessment Act? Until re- 
cently, we did not have the authority to say 
to municipalities, “You must do it.” We will 
have that authority now. 

When you do an assessment of my term of 
office, maybe that is one of the things about 
which you might say, “Yes, it did move for- 
ward.” Ministers do have those rights to say 
they will stay in the closet or they will come 
out. Surely you will be somewhat supportive 
of the fact that during my term that did be- 
come a reality. It is now a fact of life. I did 
not have that power back then, 

Ms. Bryden: You had the power to declare 
it under the Environmental Assessment Act. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is right. I did. But 
you know my policy was to try to persuade 
the people to go to that act, and I still think 
that was the right approach. I think there 
were valid reasons for me not to put Ajax 
under the act by my authority. I can be 
judged on that. As to Redhill Creek, I think 
you know that a lot of time was spent 
on it last year at the estimates. It occurred 
seven or eight months ago. It is not a year 
ago by any stretch of the imagination. I took 
a lot of interest in that, did a lot of negotia- 
ting and I think concluded it successfully so 
that it is under the act. It was done by nego- 
tiations, and that is, fundamentally, how I 
believe in doing business. 


As you know, I get a little annoyed at 
times; I try on other occasions to persuade. 
In this instance a valid case was made, in my 
opinion, for that project being under the act. 
It was asked at least to look at it; I did. I 
had to sell my cabinet colleagues on it. I had 
to sell the regional municipalities to some 
degree. All of those negotiations went on very 
pleasantly and we wound up with Redhill 
Creek under the Environmental Assessment 
Act. So that should be one for the good guys. 

You are saying I did not do the same thing 
in Ajax, and that is right. But there were 
different times and different circumstances. 
I think, quite frankly—as you know, I am 
biased, I am suspect—that on both occasions 
the right thing was done. 

Ms. Bryden: But different conclusions were 
arrived at. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Different conclusions, 
yes. Different strokes for different people, it 
is that simple. A different situation prevailed. 
We were really well in advance at Redhill 
Creek. I could not in my own mind, after 
seeing it, seeing the terrain and knowing the 
circumstances, believe that we were not at 
the very early stages of that proposal and 
that the act could apply. As you recall, the 
east-west artery does not come under the 
act. You could have said the east-west artery 
should be under the act. I think it was too 
far down the tube to apply the act logically 
and sensibly to that section of it, so we didn’t. 
We did not even try to persuade the region. 

I feel the same thing was true of the 
Ajax proposal. It was just too far into the 
conceptual stage, literally, to apply the act. 


Ms. Bryden: It is very difficult to explain 
to the citizens of Ajax that— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Oh, there are quite a 
few citizens of Ajax who took the other 
side. Talk to a few others besides those in 
Ajax. It is convenient to quote Ajax, but let 
me quote the region. How did they feel 
about itP 

Ms. Bryden: They were proponents. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: And which act did 
they want? They, too, represent a large 
number of people. They very much wanted 
the Environmental Protection Act. 


Ms. Bryden: That is true, but I think 
the proponent has a special interest in see- 
ing that the application is moved through 
very quickly. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: But they are making a 
great effort to do it. I have to give testimony 
right now that that community is one of 
the lights at the end of the tunnel. I think 
the municipal and regional representatives 
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deserve a lot of credit for wanting to be 
part of the overall solution to waste prob- 
lems here. I think they deserve a lot of 
credit for having brought this initiative to 
us. The initiative came from them, and they 
deserve all the praise. I think I had to 
work in a spirit of co-operation with them. 
That is why it is another world of factors; 
all of those go into the mixture and you 
come up with a decision. You and I might 
have come up with a different decision. But 
the one thing I must persist in is that I don’t 
think you and I differ, and I don’t think you 
can be unduly critical of how far we have 
advanced from your point of view on apply- 
ing the act. 

Ms. Bryden: I quite agree that the min- 
ister has indicated he is extending environ- 
mental assessment to new projects. Some of 
these ones that are almost new are— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Would you not agree 
that an awful lot of people in the municipal 
world disagree with having the act apply? 
Surely on this pleasant morming you accept 
that it isn’t all a winner for the Minister 
of the Environment to say that the act 
applies? I happen to believe in it; I think 
it should apply. But I don’t think you and 
I are naive enough to believe there aren't 
many people out there who would have pre- 
ferred another decision on my part. 

Ms. Bryden: I agree; I think it is nice to 
have the act finally extended to municipali- 
ties on certain terms and conditions and 
certain exemptions. But still it is generally— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Some pretty reasonable 
and sensible ones—and that has taken a lot 
of consultation. How many times have I 
been to the Provincial-Municipal Liaison 
Committee? Many times. I think that is the 
way governments have to move. I tend to 
be a bit impatient on occasion—I guess all 
of us do. But in this instance I think it is 
absolutely essential that we negotiated and 
had their co-operation. I did not want the 
government to be seen as the guy with the 
big stick coming down and saying they were 
going to get it whether they liked it or not. 
They have to be willing partners. I think it 
is necessary to sell them, to try to co-operate 
with them. 

Just. this moming before I came here I 
read some briefs of the Association of Munic- 
ipalities of Ontario—excellent briefs on how 
it thinks we should go forward from this 
point. We are going to listen to them. 
They are very valuable briefs. But let us 
look at which direction we are going. We 
both know we are going down the road 
that you and I both would go. 


Ms. Bryden: The next step is to extend 
it to the private sector. We have had five 
years’ experience now with the act, Most of 
the projects that have been covered have 
been fairly minimal in importance. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I would hate not to 
think you and I would not have some area 
that you could not be critical of. I leave 
that for a little while because it will give 
you a centre to focus on. 


Ms. Bryden: It will give you an objective 
for the next step. I want you to achieve 
the municipal step— 


Hon, Mr, Parrott: I want to get it work- 
ing very smoothly first. 


Ms. Bryden: This is an individual case: I 
am not going to go into the details but I just 
wanted to get the minister’s reaction as to 
where this individual can go for assistance. 
It is the case of a Mrs. Clark on Finch 
Avenue East in Pickering. She has evidence 
that construction of a York-Durham trunk 
sewer in front of her property has caused 
very substantial flooding of her property. 
This has caused her water supply to become 
polluted to the level where it is a health 
hazard. She has tried every level of govern- 
ment possible to get some sort of relief. 
She is a citizen who has reached the feeling 
that you can’t beat city hall, or government 
at any level, or get any action when you 
have a problem of this sort of divided 
jurisdiction. 

I gather that the engineering work for the 
trunk sewer was done to a considerable ex- 
tent by the ministry. Am I correct in that? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: By consultants. 


Ms. Bryden: For the ministry. But the 
sewer is being built by the ministry and then 
charged back to the municipalities? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is fair. 


Ms. Bryden: She apparently was told that 
her recourse is to the regional government, 
because it runs the sewage system, but she 
hasn’t been able to get any action from them 
either. There is no Ombudsman coverage for 
a region that does not act. Possibly she could 
try the Ombudsman for the failure of the 
ministry to act. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I thought we had re- 
solved this to some degree. Mr. Wilson, 
would you comment on it? It is vague in my 
memory, but I do recall some correspondence. 


Mr. C. J. K. Wilson: I am not sure how up 
to date Ms. Bryden’s information is on the 
Clark problem. It has existed for quite a 
while. There are two sides of the problem. 
One was flooding of her lot and at times there 
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was lack of water in the well. There seems to 
be a little bit of contradiction, but it did 
exist. Many studies and much consideration 
has been given to this problem of Mrs. Clark 
on Finch Avenue. Generally speaking her 
whole lot is very low lying, about three or 
four feet lower than the road in front of her 
house. The drainage in the area is not the 
best and during periods of high rainfall there 
is excessive water on her lot. Added to this, 
the septic tank is in the front garden and the 
front garden is constantly wet. 


12 noon 


We have not been able to make a direct 
connection between Mrs. Clark’s problems 
and the construction of the sewer on Finch 
Avenue. Discussions have taken place with 
the regional municipality, the officers in the 
municipality and the staff. On June 9 the 
regional municipality said it was going to try 
to improve the drainage ditch in front of Mrs. 
Clark’s property. That decision was made 
about two months ago, but there was frost on 
the ground at that time and they could not 
do it. The next month there was a lack of 
available sod but I was promised that they 
were going to do it on June 9. I have not 
checked to see if it was done. We anticipate 
that would improve the drainage in Mrs. 
Clark’s area. But it is a low-lying area. There 
has been evidence from a resident who lived 
there for the last 40 years that it always has 
been wet in that section. 

One of the consequences of the high water 
table is that the well at Mrs. Clark’s property 
and the two next door are inclined to be 
polluted because of the surface water going 
into the well. The sewer in front of Mrs. 
Clark’s property is about 20 feet deep and 
we have found no connection between her 
problem and the construction of the sewer. 


Ms. Bryden: You do not think it has in- 
creased the amount of water lying on her 
land? I presume there was water before but— 


Mr. C. J. K. Wilson: We discussed this, as 
I say, about six weeks ago and having looked 
at all sides and knowing that Mrs. Clark had 
a lot of problems, we did say there might be 
some very small doubt as to our involvement 
in maybe taking away from the drainage in 
the area. That, of course, would be only on 
an interim basis, not a permanent situation. 

‘However, because of her inconvenience, 
because of the fact that her furnace went out 
of action when her basement was flooded, we 
said we would help in providing a water ser- 
vice to her property. That water service. in- 
volves connection to the main, which is about 
$750, and a connection from the main to her 


house and the plumbing inside. I gather that 
she was quite willing to pay for the cost of 
the water service from the main to her house 
and the plumbing inside if we provided the 
connection at the street line, and we agreed 
to do that. That connection, I believe, has 
been made by the region of Durham. We 
have not received the bill for it yet. 


Ms. Bryden: My staff was in touch with 
her about three weeks ago and it had not 
been— 


Mr. C. J. K. Wilson: I think a fair amount 
has happened in the last three weeks. 
Whereas she has a water service it may not 
completely relieve her of the flooding 
problem. But that is a natural result of the 
location of her house. I think it always has 
been a flooding problem. 


Ms. Bryden: If she feels that it is due to 
the sewer, I suppose she always has the 
right of action against the ministry. 


Mr. C. J. K. Wilson: That is true, but I 
think it would be extremely difficult to 
prove. We realize that too, and we have 
tried to do all possible to accept any small 
shade of doubt there might be that our 
action might have increased her problem 
of flooding. But we did not initially cause 
the flood. 


Ms. Bryden: I gather she did without a 
potable water supply for a good number of 
months as a result of either the flooding or 
the septic tank being improperly placed— 
presumably the ministry has to approve sep- 
tic tanks or the region does—so I guess it is 
partly the length of time it has taken to get 
some action on this that has caused her frus- 
tration. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Has that septic tank 
been in there for a long time? 

Ms. Bryden: I think it has been, but pre- 
sumably it was approved by some munic- 
ipal or provincia] authority, was it not? 

Mr. C. J. K. Wilson: Mrs. Clark told me 
she has known that house since she was a 
little girl. She did not live in it, but she 
knew it from the time she was a little girl. 
I do not know when the septic tank was 
installed, but I would think that it was 
probably 15 to 20 years ago. 

Ms. Bryden: I think that is part of the 
problem causing the well pollution. 

Mr. C. J. K. Wilson: Yes, I believe so. It 
was aggravated by the fact they had a new 
baby, and the health authorities advised her 
there was some indication of nitrates in the 
water and advised her not to use it. 
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Ms. Bryden: I guess it is mainly the frus- 
tration she expressed at the length of time 
it took and the number of jurisdictions that 
she had to go to. I think we should take 
steps to make the facilities and her adjust- 
ment as prompt as possible. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I hear that we have, or 
somebody has. Are you satisfied with what 
you hear this morning? 

Ms. Bryden: It certainly sounds as if the 
problem has been solved as far as the water 
supply goes. It has not been solved as far 
as the excess water on the land is con- 
cerned. It is not established whose respon- 
sibility that is. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will speak to God 
tonight. 

Ms. Bryden: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 

I have just one more subject on which I 
would like to spend a little time and I think 
Mr. Wildman would like about 10 minutes. I 
don’t know whether other members wanted 
tO. get On— 

Mr. Eaton: To be fair, Mr. Chairman, we 
talk ‘about sharing time at these committees, 
but here the Liberals had it all morning until 
about 11:15; Ms. Bryden thas had the floor 
for 45 minutes, and she talks about Mr. 
Wildman coming up. 

Ms. Bryden: If other members have ques- 
tions I would be willing to yield, except that 
1 think Mr. Wildman would like 10 minutes 
or so. 

Mr. Eaton: That’s too bad. Some of us 
have been here all morning— 

Ms. Bryden: The Liberals had an hour and 
a half. 

Mr. Eaton: Some of us have been here all 
morning too. 

Ms. Bryden: The NDP has had only 45 
minutes. 

Mr. Eaton: Only? If we look at the time 
we have taken in this committee, I bet you 
we have not taken a half an hour of it in 
total. 

Mr. 
ness. 

Ms. Bryden: I will skip my final comments. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Riddell. 


Mr. Riddell: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
will be very brief. 

I had to sit with tongue in cheek as the 
NDP critic was talking about the proposed 
project in Ajax. My good colleague Jim Mc- 
Guigan and I had occasion to attend one of 
the concerned citizens’ meetings where there 
were 1,000 in attendance. I noted there were 


Chairman: Let’s try to finish the ‘busi- 


two NDP members who came to the meeting, 
stayed long enough to be given recognition 
from the chair and then disappeared. My 
good friend Jimmy and I sat through the 
whole meeting. I just thought that was worth 
passing mention. 


Mr. Eaton: Repeat it, they are back in the 
room, Jack. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think they heard. Jack 
has a good voice. 


Mr. Riddell: Reinforcing, Mr. Minister, all 
the accolades that are poured on you from 
time to time, I would just like to say that I 
appreciate the co-operation that I and the 
people I represent have received from you 
and. your ministry staff for the various projects 
that have been started and completed in my 
riding. 

I know that since I was elected in 1973, the 
sewage works in Zurich have become opera- 
tional. We have started other projects, some 
of which have been completed. I refer to the 
waterworks in Nairn in East Williams town- 
ship, the ‘water and sewage works in Ailsa 
Craig and Parkhill, and the water line through 
Stephen and Hay townships, which includes 
Dashwood. I might say the farmers are very 
pleased to have been able to tap in and get 
water. There is also the sewage works in Hen- 
sall and Seaforth, the waterworks in Biddulph 
—and I am thinking now of Granton—and the 
sewage works in Lucan. 

My constituents remark from time to time 
that they believe there has been more ac- 
complished since 1973 than there was during 
the tenure of my predecessor, good old 
Charlie MacNaughton. We all admit, of 
course, that Charlie had very great responsi- 
bilities as minister in the various portfolios 
which he held during his terms of office. 

I just want to say that there are some good 
works done by the ministry and I would not 
want the minister to go away thinking that 
wa are against him in all respects. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I very much appreciate 
that, I quite seriously do. 

12:10 p.m. 
Mr. Riddell: Now, Mr. Minister— 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Is that the good news? 
Jack is a very fair guy. He is going to give 
equal time. 

Mr. Riddell: —judging from the mail and 
the communication which I have with peo- 
ple all over the province, I would say one 
of the greatest concerns today is the fear 
that people seem to have about the safety 
and continued use of 2,4-D. I would think 
the minister could make himself a hero 
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of the farmers if he was to somehow allay 
their fears and if he was to join in with 
the federal Minister of Agriculture in mak- 
ing some kind of a statement. I would just 
like to read the kind of statement that he 
made just the other day: 

“Agriculture Minister Eugene Whelan to- 
day expressed concern over recent media 
reports that may have caused unjustified 
fears over the safety of the widely used 
herbicide 2,4-D. “There is no question con- 
cerning the safety of 2,4-D for the purposes 
for which it is licensed,’ Mr. Whalen said. 
Tf there were any doubts we wouldn’t al- 
low it to be used.’ 

“Aericulture Canada assumes federal re- 
sponsibility for evaluation and licensing of 
such products. Extensive studies of 2,4-D 
have shown that no dangers are associated 
with its proper use. “Recent statements, many 
of which stem from the controversy over 
the use of weedkiller in the Okanagan Lake 
system of British Columbia, have caused 
unwanted concerns, Mr. Whelan said. 

““All these alarmist statements about the 
safety of 2,4-D and its alleged links with 
birth defects directly contradict the assess- 
ment of government experts whose careers 
are dedicated to assuring the safety of human 
health as well as environmental quality.’ The 
minister noted that although some studies 
have been interpreted to show that under 
laboratory conditions 2,4-D can cause birth 
defects in certain test animals if doses are 
high enough and are repeated, there is no 
realistic risk of this occurring under prac- 
tical conditions. 

““These tests, which were designed to 
find out what level of exposure will actually 
cause harm, simply serve to reassure us that 
the present registered uses of 2,4-D in Can- 
ada are safe. If a boat is tested and sinks 
with a load of 1,000 kilograms, it is hardly 
evidence that it will sink with a load of 10 
kilograms. Several reports have also con- 
fused 2,4-D with another herbicide known 
as 2,4,5-T, a contaminant which is known 
to cause birth defects in test animals, but 
2,4-D and 2,4,5-T are distinctly different 
compounds and the contaminant does not 
occur in 2,4-D, 

“‘I am very concerned that some critics, 
whose comments are not soundly based on 
fact and_ scientific opinion, may lead to 
actions that will be very costly to the pub- 
lic, not only in material terms and loss of 
income but also in the lowering of the 
quality of life. Weedkillers and other agri- 
cultural chemicals are an essential part of 
Canadian farming if we are to continue to 


provide enough food for Canadians at a 
reasonable cost.’ ” 

That was the statement Eugene Whelan 
made and I would hope that the minister 
would follow up with some kind of state- 
ment to allay the fears of the farmers. I 
think part of the fear in Ontario stems from 
the fact that the Metro Toronto parks de- 
partment has banned the use of 2,4-D in 
the parks. The herbicide is used there for 
cosmetic reasons, whereas the farmer uses 
it for economic reasons. 

The farmers are fearful that the envi- 
ronmentalists are going to put a lot of pres- 
sure on the minister, as I am sure they 
did with the use of 2,4,5-T. I might say 
there were some farmers who were not very 
happy about the ban on 2,4,5-T, because 
the fact of the matter is there really is not 
a substitute for 2,4,5-T that will do the job 
of killing the brush. 

It seems to me there is a chemical on 
the market that has a chloride with it but 
you have to spray it at just the right time 
if it is to work, whereas 2,4,5-T would work 
at any time. But 2,4,5-T has been banned 
and we hope we can come up with a suit- 
able replacement. I simply want to caution 
the minister before he takes such steps 
with the use of 2,4-D because, as my 
friend Jim McGuigan said, if we ban that 
it is going to take something like a million 
people to hoe the corn crop. If people are 
concerned about food in Ontario, or in 
Canada for that matter, they had better 
have second thoughts before they put a 
lot of pressure on the ministry to ban 
9,4-D. 

I hope to get the minister to allay the 
fears of the farmers who are contacting me 
and saying: “Look, what is going on? Are 
we not going to be allowed to use herbicides 
or pesticides in the future? What is going to 
happen to the farming industry?” 

I would think, with an election coming on, 
Mr. Minister, you could solidify your posi- 
tion in Oxford if you were to make some kind 
of statement that you have no intention of 
banning 2,4-D. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That last sentence really 
captured my attention. May I see that state- 
ment please? I think there are some things 
that need repeating there. This one in partic- 
ular, “There is no question concerning the 
safety of 2,4-D for the purposes for which 
it is licensed.” 

There is another one about the proper 
licensing and handling and application. I 
thought there was a stronger statement, but 
I can't see it quickly. I guess I am condi- 
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tioned to that line, “Where it is properly ap- 
plied.” That has always been of paramount 
importance. Any of these pesticides, we have 
always said, are appropriately applied by 
direction and use. On that basis, we certainly 
agree. 

I met just recently with the Pesticides Ad- 
visory Committee. We want to be able to 
say two things; one, we can be assured 
there is that degree of safety and caution 
that you, too, want and as your federal 
minister has said; two, I understand the im- 
portance of that to the farm community. I 
cannot imagine us not having a herbicide in 
the farm community. I just cannot imagine 
that. I don't know if that is as strong as you 
want me to Say it, but it is essential to our 

wellbeing as a society right now and to our 
agricultural production. 

I would not argue with anything you have 
said this morning. What I would like, how- 
ever, is to assure you we understand and 
accept what you are saying. It is equally im- 
portant that those who want the balanced 

_ view will stand and be counted at the appro- 
priate time. 

I think, Jack, from your kind words, 
and I accept those, you know this position 
can be pretty lonely on occasion. You take 
a position and although you have a lot of 
support for a particular position you cannot 
get it verbalized; you cannot get it out where 
it really matters. Not to labour the point 
about being suspect, but you need some other 
people saying some of these things. Even 
Eugene Whelan would be suspect because 
he is representing the agricultural community, 
but the issue is much broader and much more 
important to our society. 

We need groups like the Ontario Medical 
Association being counted on occasion; a 
balanced view in our society. It is frequently 
not done. When you see someone being ham- 
mered on a particular issue it is easy to 
remain quiet. I .am certainly not looking at 
you in this instance. You have stated your 
case frequently and I give you full marks for 
having done so. 

What we desperately need now, in these 
debates that centre around environmental 
concerns—and where there is so much emo- 
tion associated with those debates—is to have 
people who are respected in their communi- 
ties and in society come forward and put the 

balanced view. That is what I plead for so 
often. I hope it does not come through as a 
plea from a personal point of view. It is far 
bigger than that, because we opened this 
discussion on a very serious note. 


As you reply to those concerned, I hope 
you will simply say this: “I fully accept and 
appreciate the value of herbicides to the well- 
being of our society and I cannot imagine 
us operating without them.” I want to stress 
the importance of their proper application, 
as I am sure you do. We must do that. 
12:20 p.m. 


The last thing I think you should say 
to them is: “You cannot iget a balanced 
view from the public, if you allow your- 
selves to stand silently by.” 

Mr. Riddell: I appreciate the— 


Ms. Bryden: Mr. Chairman, on a point of 
order: I thought I was yielding to Mr. 
Eaton, and Mr. Wildman has not had an 
opportunity, We are running out of time 
and— 

Mr. Chairman: Neither has Mr. Eaton. 


Ms. Bryden: I know, but the Liberals had 
an hour and a half before Mr. Riddell got 
on, It seems to me those other two members 
must have an opportunity, even if we have 
to sit beyond 12:30. 

Mr. Gaunt: On the point of order, we 
didn’t get going until 9:50, so if we finish 
at 12:50 we still have 30 minutes. 

Mr. Riddell: Let me wind up, Mr. Min- 
ister, by saying I appreciate ‘your considera- 
tion. I think you are dealing with probably 
the toughest ministry there is right now in 
government. We are living in an age where 
environmentalists are becoming most con- 
scious of the environment in which they are 
living, as all people are, and rightfully so, 
but I sometimes think we can overdo it. 

I think you realize the position I am in. 
I know during the discussions on 2,4,5-T 
I remained relatively quiet, although I was 
sending you some of my own comments on 
a more personal basis, But we are dealing 
with a different compound here. It has been 
tested for more than 25 years. They have 
fed it to pregnant rats and probably to 
everything they could possibly feed it to, to 
find out whether there was any carryover 
in the body, whether it did affect the system 
at all. They have proved that has not been 
the case. 

I did meet with the Canadian Agricultural 
Chemicals Association, and the people there 
tell me there has been a request made that 
they continue to test this product. Any idea 
who would have made that request? 


Mr. Gaunt: The Environmental Protection 
Agency. 

Hon, Mr. Parrott: You are right, Murray, 
we have met with them too in a formal 
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way. Some of the comments we were mak- 
ing this morning would relate to them. It 
is absolutely essential that what we have 
been talking about occurs. We would like 
to continue to test. 

Our advisory committee knows full well 
that under no circumstances, if it is humanly 
possible, do I want to be caught short on 
the scientific data. They know I want the 
most definitive statement it is possible to 
have to this point, and that is all any of 
us can do. Tomorrow the world will change, 
but we operate on what is known to this 
moment. They have been asked! for that and 
I am sure I will receive that information, 

I appreciate the comments you have made 
and I accept that they should be heard 
and listened to. I wish, now that we have 
this subject open, I could hear the com- 
ments of the New Democratic Party critic. 
I have heard yours and likely Mr. Gaunt’s 
acceptance, which is probably as close to 
a formal statement on 2,4-D from the 
Liberal caucus as I am likely to receive. I 
am not trying to put words in ‘your mouth. 
I know Jack has the privilege of speaking as 
the member. I could be wrong on that, but 
I would assume at this moment in time I am 
not likely to hear that the Liberal caucus 
wants 2,4-D banned. 


Mr. Riddell: I am not trying to put words 
in the mouth of our critic either, but I 
think his stand is that— 


Mr. Gaunt: You don’t have to. I stand 
with my agriculture critic in terms of the 
value of 2,4-D to the agricultural community 
and its safety, based on the scientific knowl- 
edge we have now. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: To this moment in time. 
So we are all in agreement. 


Mr. Wildman: Mr. Chairman, from my 
own point of view, and I am not speaking 
for my critic, I would agree with what Mr. 
Gaunt just said. I will say, however, that 
there has been a lot of concern raised in 
northern Ontario with regard to the spraying 
of 2,4-D on rights of way by the Ministry 
of Transportation and Communications and 
by Ontario Hydro and other utility com- 
panies like Great Lakes Power Corporation 
Limited. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Using 2,4-D? 

Mr. Wildman: Among the general public 
—with regard simply to the fact that in 
northern Ontario, and maybe this is true in 
southern Ontario too, one of the main recrea- 
tions of the general public is picking blue- 
berries on rights of way—there is some 
concern as to what, if any, might be the long- 


term effects, I think it would be most useful 
if we were to continue serious scientific 
examination, and I think Mr. Gaunt would 
agree with that. 

While it is very important that a herbicide 
be available to the agricultural community 
for use as intended, there have been those 
concerns brought to my attention, as a 
member representing an area that has a hell 
of a lot of highways and rights of way in it 
—bad as they are—that I should raise that 
matter quite honestly and frankly with you. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Nobody wants the book 
to be closed on research and knowledge. 
Nobody wants that, But all I think I heard 
this morning was a plea that we make those 
decisions judged on the best knowledge to 
this moment in time. At that time, I think 
the federal Minister of Agriculture said it 
very well, particularly in relation to the agri- 
cultural community, and particularly as far as 
the proper application is concerned. You 
don’t want it spread indiscriminately any 
more than I do. It would be wrong to have 
that inferred. 

Mr. Riddell: I don’t think it is sprayed on 
crops indiscriminately. With the cost of pesti- 
cides today, you can rest assured that farmers 
are going to use the very minimum they can 
get by with. I just can’t see farmers indis- 
criminately spraying the stuff on crops. But 
I’m not going to take up any more time. I 
want to thank you, Mr. Minister. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Thank you for your 
comments. 

Ms. Bryden: Could I make one comment? 

T haven’t discussed the question with our 
agricultural critic, but my understanding is 
that 2.4-D used on the farm, under conditions 
prescribed by the manufacturer and with care 
in application, is fairly safe, as long as the 
farmer knows what he is handling and 
handles it carefully. Our concer is whether 
2.4-D will be used in schoolyards and public 
parks and on camp sites. 

Mr. Wildman: By the Ministry of Natural 
Resources too. 


Ms. Bryden: And as the member for Al- 
goma mentioned, on rights of way, where 
people will be picking berries or children will 
be playing. I think we have to look very care- 
fully at those uses and perhaps consider 
whether it should be allowed! in those areas. 
I would like the minister to consider that 
very carefully. But I don’t think anybody is 
suggesting there should be an overall ban on 
its use for agricultural purposes. 


Mr. Eaton: Mr. Chairman, I concur with 
what Mr. Riddell has said with regard to 2,4-D. 
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I think we've talked about it, Mr. Minister, 
and you have some support in the agricul- 
tural community. However, I don’t think 
that’s the vote we were on, was it? Or are 
we on any particular vote? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I don’t want to strike a 
word that Mr. Riddell said, not a single word. 


Mr. Riddell: This was discussed last night, 
\Bob, but I wanted to participate in the circus 
in the House last night, so I didn’t have a 
chance. 


Mr. Eaton: Another thing Mr. Riddell 
mentioned was somewhat close to what I 
wanted to talk about. He mentioned the 
/water systems that we've been able to supply 
in McGillvray and through that area, all as 
a result of the Lake Huron pipeline, which 
igoes back to the time of the former member 
for the riding of Middlesex North, who was 
ja great proponent of it, and who I think 
was responsible for finally getting it carried 
through. That was Bill Stewart. 

Jack Riddell is right. There are some town- 
ships out there which have a grid system 
developed so that almost all the rural area 
is supplied with water. I think if we look 
at the history of it-maybe we’ve got some 
people involved in it. The province of On- 
tario, through the Ministry of the Environ- 
ment, or at that time I guess it was the On- 
tario Water Resources Commission, paid for 
that line— 

_ Hon. Mr. Parrott: The pipeline. 


Mr. Eaton: —going from Huron to the 
edge of the city of London. Any community 
north of the city of London has been able to 
become involved in supplying the community 
with water by tapping into that pipeline. I 
think it’s great. But the point that is con- 
cerning me is the fact—and I was sorry when 
I heard the minister mention his views on 
supplying water outside the city of Wood- 
stock—that the ‘had taken the stand that 
Woodstock would supply water only to 
Woodstock. I don’t know where they get 
their water. I don’t think they get it from a 
pipeline. Probably from some wells outside 
the city, which ‘thas been the case around 
the city of London. For years they got their 
water from wells outside the city. We had 
problems with water for farmers around 
there because of some of those deep wells. 
12:30 p.m. 

I can remember back about 20 years ago 
when we did surveys around the city of 
London for the townships. The junior farmers 
were involved at that time. We surveyed 
every home in Westminster township within 
a radius of six or eight miles. When we 












supported that pipeline we made _ presenta- 
tions on how all the wells around there had 
dropped because of the city pumping water. 
It was great. The city got their water from 
there and so what? 

But, when the city got water from the 
pipeline they had no consideration for the 
people outside the city on the other side 
who had water problems or those with devel- 
opments taking place. They developed the 
policy that they would not supply water to 
any communities outside the city of London. 
I think that is a policy that has to be looked 
into and has to be changed. 

When we build such a pipeline, we build 
it to a community like the city of London 
because that community is vast, wide and 
large. We should not, all of a sudden, say, 
“That is the end of the pipeline,” because 
the city will not give access to it to anybody 
on the south side of the city. The people 
there have to go out and try to drill wells 
and find water supplies in other locations. 
But to the north of the city they can get a 
great supply of water and have great systems, 
which I support and have supported. 

The little villages of Denfield, Ilderton, 
Arva and all those places are all getting 
water off that pipeline. With that supply 
there, there should be some arrangement that 
if we are going to supply the water through 
the Ministry of the Environment, through 
the province to the city of London, that 
pipeline should somehow continue out the 
other side of the city. Either that or you 
have to get into building that pipeline com- 
pletely around the city in some way to get 
to some of the communities on the other 
side. That would be sort of ridiculous. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: You and I do not differ 
very much on that. I think there is one 
significant extenuating circumstance. We 
were talking about 1962, just to clear the 
record. In the community of Woodstock at 
that time all of the industry was locating 
conveniently just on the fringe. All the 
residents were located in the city. They 
would gladly accept the industry and not 
the residents. So the water was a great tool 
for industrial development. 


Mr. Eaton: I can see why you used it, 
much as I may still disagree. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: Bill 95 changed all that. 


Mr. Eaton: I do not want to argue about 
your situation in Woodstock. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, but I think if we 
had a pipeline, as you have in Middlesex, 
then it is for all the people along the route. 
I could not agree with you more. I am 
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simply saying there were different circum- 
stances. I am not trying to talk from both 
gides of my mouth, but I think the cir- 
cumstances were so different that I can 
accept both as being valid. Your position in 
this instance is valid, in my opinion. 

Mr. Eaton: I think, in effect, that is how 
the city of London is using that tool. What 
I am afraid of and what I see happening is 
that all of a sudden the city is going to want 
to annex some of the area outside and say, 
“You cannot supply the services.” The only 
direction they are going to go is to the south 
because they have a club over those people 
to the south of the city by saying, “You 
cannot get the water; you cannot supply the 
services.” 

Sewage is probably the same, yet in West- 
minster township part of the sewage treat- 
ment plant is outside of the city in the 
ownship. There is no reason why some- 
thing cannot be done so that at the edge of 
the city there is a pumping station, a meter, 
or whatever has to be there, and the town- 
ship pays for the water from there on— 
every gallon that goes out. whether it is to 
the village of Lambeth or wherever. 

We have just gone through a long period 
of time trying to get water located in the 
village of Delaware. We made the ap- 
proaches. There is already a pipeline that 
went out to one of the wells, or several of 
the wells really. I think there are two or 
three from which they were drawing water 
in Lobo township just across the river from 
Delaware. They were drawing water from 
there. The city pipeline has now gone out 
there. It crossed all the rural land to get 
water out there and the village of Delaware 
made an approach to them for water. The 
response was, there was no possible way they 
could get it. They spent some time drilling 
wells and had a terrible time getting a water 
supply. : 

All the citizens, including the people from 
Westminster township, or Delaware town- 
ship, are paying for the water pipeline to 
come to the city of London and it is 
blocked by the policy of the city of not 
providing water beyond their boundaries. As 
minister, at some point you are going to 
have to say: “Look, we are supplying that 
water for the use of all communities. You 
have to let the people on the south side of 
the city have some of that water, too.” I 
think that is possibly the point we are 
coming to. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: If I understand it, 
from Lake Huron to London, any muni- 


cipality which wants to may join in. There 
is no problem there— 
Mr. Eaton: Sure, every municipality can. 
Hon. Mr. Parrott: —because, when it 
comes to London, there is no excuse. 


Mr. Eaton: When it comes to London, 
you have the great big city in the way, 
and it goes there and does not go beyond 
it. I think it would be utterly ridiculous to 
have to build a line around the outside 
of the city because of their policy. 

Interjection. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: There is little capacity 
in that one, Mr. McNeil. 


Mr. Eaton: That is the one from St. 
Thomas about which you are talking. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Minister, you made 
reference to Bill 95. What was that? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: That was the Oxford 
bill. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: In what connection? In 
connection with London? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: The restructuring of the 
county. 
Mr. Wildman: Regional government? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, there is quite a 
difference, But that bill changed the whole 
concept of how we were delivering services. 
In the Woodstock situation, there was not 
a single penny of anybody else’s money, the 
province’s, anybody’s. It was all Woodstock 
money that developed that line, those wells. 
The facilities could have been supplied by 
the municipality, but it chose not to. They 
just wanted the assessment without paying 
any of the cost. I think the circumstances 
were entirely different there. Now, of course, 
the situation is quite different because of 


the bill. 


Mr. Eaton: Yes, and in this case the 
municipalities would be willing to take the 
cost upon themselves from the edge of the 
city onward. The lines are there, and it 
may even mean a greater capacity in one 
of the lines, or a line going to the edge 
of the city where the water can be hooked 
into by the municipality outside the city; 
in that case, the municipality outside the 
city should be prepared to— 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: How far is Lambeth 
from St. Thomas as compared to London? 

Mr. Eaton: Lambeth is within two miles 
of the boundary of London. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: We are getting into 
a pretty technical area. Are the mains large 
enough there to handle an extension, or 
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would it mean a fairly large main going 
from the plant in London? 


Mr. McTavish: It probably would not be 
a great deal further from the St. Thomas 
water line, which goes up to the Ford 
Motor Company, to Lambeth, than it would 
‘be from London down to Lambeth. It would 
be a little further but not a great deal 
further. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is something you 
might want to think about, Mr. Eaton. 
We have a lot more capacity for it. 


Mr. Eaton: That is a possibility to look 
at, I suppose. 

The Delaware situation is a little bit 
different. There is a line already going out 
there from London. There are about 150 
-homes at the most in Delaware that would 
be joining the system they are developing 
there now. It seems to me that to go into 
this kind of cost would not be worth while. 
Now they are having trouble locating a 
place to put their water tower. I think that 
one is under way; I do not think we are 
going to look back at it now. But I can see 
the problem developing further on all sides 
of the city. 

There is a little hamlet at Crumlin in 
which they have had some water problems. 
Dorchester is not that far out either, al- 
though we have a good water supply right 
now. In the Dorchester situation there are 
some concerns about it. There was a high 
nitrogen rate in the water out there and 
they were a little concerned. They restricted 
building within the area of the well; it was 
an area that had been planned before, and 
now building is restricted. Probably in the 
long term the safest water supply would be 
had by attaching to the pipeline at some 
point. 

In Glencoe right now they are in the 
throes of bringing that water pipeline in. 
There are two or three buildings around 
there to which I think it could eventually 
be extended. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: What incentive is there 
for the small municipalities, Mr. Minister? 
There must be an incentive for those munic- 
ipalities to provide that service. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: From us? 

Mr. G. I. Miller: Yes. 


Mr. Eaton: They are paying up to about 
66 per cent of the cost in the Glencoe case. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I have to reserve a day 
every few months to be with Mr. Eaton in 
his riding as we open new facilities. 


(Mr. G. I. Miller: Up to 66 per cent, is that 
correct? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: I refer you to last week 
on Saturday. 


Mr. Gaunt: He does even better than the 
member for Huron-Middlesex (Mr. Riddell)? 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: It is a toss-up. They are 
both doing so well that I am not sure. 


Mr. McNeil: I guess I will have to get 
their formula. 


Mr. Chairman: Mr, ‘Miller, you will have 
to wait until after Mr. Wildman and Mr. 
Eaton have spoken, because, after all, we 
have only 10 minutes to go. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I was asking a supple- 
mentary, Mr, Chairman. I just wanted to 
clarify that point. 

Mr. Chairman: Okay. 


Mr. Eaton: It depends on the cost of the 
system and so on. The minister could prob- 
ably answer it better. For the pipeline in 
Glencoe, it is working out to be about 66 per 
cent that we are getting, and we have some 
loans which enable us to do it. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Thanks to your efforts. 
12:40 p.m. 


Mr. Eaton: I think it is important that they 
be able to do it. You mentioned the opening 
in Mount Brydges; we opened the line, and 
previous to that we opened the water system 
in Melbourne. I think it is important that 
those communities be able to get that good, 
clean, pure water they are in need of. In 
many cases, that will do away with the need 
for sewage systems. They will be able to con- 
tinue to use septic tank systems without 
having to worry about polluting shallow 
wells and things like that, because they are 
going to have the water supply. 

However, my greatest concern is this policy 
of the pipeline, how we deal with a large 
community once the pipeline reaches it, and 
being able to supply the other, smaller com- 
munities in the vicinity. It is just hypocritical 
to me that for all these years the city of 
London has taken water out of the area 
around it, and now that it has water from the 
pipeline it doesn’t give a damn for the areas 
around the city because it is through using 
them. That is literally what you can say 
about it. 

That is the kind of problem we went 
through with some of the farm wells a 
number of years ago; it really led to the pipe- 
line being put in. There was a move at that 
time for the city to put in larger and deeper 
wells. They were testing wells in the Dor- 
chester area; they already had wells on the 
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west and south sides of the city and they 
were going for more. It was the actions of 
the former Minister of Agriculture and Food, 
Bill Stewart, that led to the pipeline being 
built. 

I don’t think it should be for the use of 
the people north of the city, the use of the 
city itself, and to hell with the rest of them. 
I would hope we could take a look at that 
policy. Maybe it is a case in which the prov- 
ince does have to step in and say to the city, 
“Look, there are going to be facilities pro- 
vided for those other people, too.” Maybe that 
extends to sewage systems, as well. 

London has a large landfill site to the 
south of the city. It is fine for them to use 
the land for landfill sites and so on; but they 
don’t want, in turn, to hock into the sewage 
systems or to let some of the companies close 
to the edge of the city hook into the sewage 
systems. I think there has to be a fair ex- 
change here, because we put up with some of 
those problems from the city. 

Unfortunately, right now we are having 
trouble with that landfill site, because there 
is a sewage plant in the city that is having 
a problem. Some of their sludge has to be 
brought out to the landfill site and it is 
causing some smell problems, I know your 
staff has been on top of it, and I hope we 
will get it straightened out very quickly. But 
if we are going to have those sorts of policies 
whereby they are going to use areas outside 
the c'ty, then there should be something in 
return. I know the city is not going to do it; 
they are not going to take the attitude that 
they will do it. So maybe it is the place of 
the province to set a policy on using some 
of these sewage systems. 

The city gets assistance for the sewage 
svstem, They get assistance from the prov- 
ince for the sewage system as well as for 
the water program. The people outside that 
community are assisting in paying for 
London, and London should not be in a 
position to say: “No, we cannot let you use 
our water. You cannot have our water. You 
cannot hook on to our sewage systems,” and 
so on. 


Mr. Riddell: Surely Gleeson was not as 
self-serving as Bigelow? 


Mr. Eaton: Almost as bad, almost as bad. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think your point is 
well made, and I want to assure you we 
do not think the end of a pipeline should 
terminate in a city as a prerogative of that 
city. I think our goal is to supply water 
to as many people as we can in the most 
economical fashion, If that means the exten- 
sion of a major pipeline which happens to 
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terminate in a major city, I don’t think 
there is any doubt that we should under- 
stand that the pipeline does not belong to 
that city. Whether we are talking about 
London or any city in this province, the 
pipeline belongs to the community of 
Ontario and should be extended to wherever 
it is most economically feasible to do so. If 
that means extending services south, it is 
only a matter of a reduced dimension of 
the pipe. It is an extension of a pipeline 
that services that whole community. 


Mr. Wildman: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I was going to lead off, as Mr. Riddell did, 
by congratulating the minister on the num- 
ber of sewage projects we have had since 
1975 in the Algoma riding; but since we 
are running out of time, I will forgo that. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: I will stay another five 
minutes. 


Mr. Wildman: I appreciate the fact that 
the minister has agreed to meet with me 
and with the council from the community 
of Blind River to talk about the situation 
there. 

There have been a number of other pro- 
jects which are ongoing, and which I was 
going to raise, but I am sure I can get the 
information from the staff, who have always 
been quite co-operative, as Mr. Riddell has 
said, I appreciate that. 

I am interested in a program called Class 
EA Solid Waste Disposal, which has been 
proposed by the Ministry of Natural Re- 
sources for the study of solid waste manage- 
ment in unorganized communities and 
territories. Since we are running out of time, 
could I have some information about the 
status of that program and where we are 
going with that supplied to me after the 
session? 

There is one particular thing I want to 
talk about in the few minutes we have; it 
is really two things relating to one another. 

First, if a municipal abatement officer, or, 
more important, an industrial abatement 
officer, is serving a certain area especially 
if he or she is originally from that area, do 
you ever run into the situation wherein that 
individual may have what might be con- 
sidered to be conflicts of interest, in the 
sense that there may be close relatives who 
are executives or engineers attached to the 
industries with which the individual is re- 
quired to deal? That must put the individual 
in a rather difficult position. Do you have 
any policy to try to ensure that your indus- 
trial abatement officers are located in areas 
where they would not run into those kinds 
of problems? 
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Hon. Mr. Parrott: I think the only response 
I can give you is that we would be very wary 
of setting up, accidentally, any potential for 
those kinds of conflicts. If you think there 
are some illustrations of the point, in which, 
inadvertently, this has occurred—and I accept 
that it was put forward on that basis—then 
either on the record or off the record, which- 
ever would suit your preference, we will look 
at it. It is pretty significant pressure. There 
is a lot involved. I think we would be pretty 
fearful, in the interest of public good, if that 
should exist. So either on or off the record, 
at your convenience, let us know. 


Mr. Wildman: I want to make clear, first, 
that I am not interested in personalities. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, no. I understand 
that. 

Mr. Wildman: Second, I don’t have any 
evidence that there has been a problem, but 
I would be willing to discuss this with you 
subsequently, off the record. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: We would be pleased to 
do so, because we do have a lot of consultant 
work, as you know. We happen to think 
that is the way to go. But it does establish 
that possibility, so let us deal with it off the 
record and if we can clarify any points 
we will. 


Mr. Wildman: The only other thing I 
would like to raise relates to the whole prob- 
lem of acid rain, about which we have talked 
so much, and about which I know the 
minister is concerned. It relates specifically to 
the ore division of Algoma Steel Corporation 
Limited in Wawa, which I believe is one of 
the largest producers of acid rain in the 
province. I should not say acid rain, but SO, 
emissions. Admittedly, it is an awfully long 
way behind Inco; but there is, as the minister 
knows, a sulphur burn northeast of Wawa, 
which is about two miles across and 20 
miles long, and which looks like Sudbury 
used to look. Prior to the whole acid rain 
issue becoming as big as it is now, there was 
a proposal by the ministry that Algoma 
build a super stack like the one in Sudbury 
to try to deal with the problems of SO, 
emissions. But when we discovered the prob- 
lems that this helps to bring about, this was 
dropped. 

12:50 p.m. 

I am wondering what is happening now 
in the attempt to deal with the SO, problem 
in Wawa. You might say, “Well, it is only 
killing bush.” I think that, in itself, is a 
problem. But every now and then we also 
have an inversion; the air currents change 


and it blows over Wawa and all the lawns 
turn yellow. It is a major problem. 

I have some figures in front of me from 
your ministry, from air quality monitoring 
reports. Two of them are ones I was just able 
to pick up: one is from 1978, the other from 
1975. 

One of the monitoring areas is at 29 Hill- 
crest Avenue. I am not sure who lives there, 
but I can check that out the next time I am 
in Wawa. For 1978, the number of one- 
hour periods in which the criteria were ex- 
ceeded was 102, and the number of 24-hour 
periods was 11. As far as I can see, the only 
source of SO, emissions in northern Ontario 
that is worse than that is Falconbridge. To 
compare that to the figures for 1975 in that 
same location, the number of one-hour 
periods was 64, while the number of 24-hour 
periods was seven. It appears to be getting 
worse, at least between 1975 and 1978. 

The other location is Goudreau which is 
northeast of Wawa. The number of one-hour 
periods in 1975 was 11, while in 1978 it 
was 41. There were no 24-hour periods above 
the criteria in 1975, while in 1978 there were 
three. So that appears to be getting signifi- 
cantly worse too. 

I know that every now and then Algoma 
is ordered by the ministry to shut down 
because of the emissions, or they slow down 
production or whatever to try to deal with 
it when it becomes a major problem in 
Wawa. But what are we doing to try to 
deal with the long-term problem and reverse 
the trend, and is it still getting worse? If it 
is, what are we doing to try to move in the 
other direction? 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: Let me ask Mr. 
McIntyre to come forward on this. He has 
been sitting back there crying. It is the first 
time in history that he has not sat here for 
hours on the hot seat. 

Mr. Wildman: If you like, I could run up 
and get Mr. Martel or Mr. Laughren. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: No, it is okay. 

Mr. Gaunt: He is feeling neglected; I can 
tell by looking at him. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: That is right. So wel- 
come, Mr. McIntyre. It is amazing to see 
‘you here. 

Mr. McIntyre: Thank you, Mr. Minister. 
I am sorry I did not bring my cowboy hat 
and I did not limp too much when I came 
in. 

To answer Mr. Wildman’s question, I 
know he is aware that there is an order on 
Algoma Ore. That order requires, initially, 
that the company provide a greater degree 
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of protection to Wawa. They have, in that 
vein, moved the Hillcrest station, because 
we determined that its location did not give 
us the worst results to be found in Wawa. 


Mr. Wildman: Oh, so it is worse than 
that? 


Mr. Mcintyre: No, just a minute. They 
now have two stations. The two stations are 
totally automatic. They have a feed-in sys- 
tem to the smelter. They have left the 
meteorological station at Hillcrest so we can 
get the prediction data. They have a con- 
sultant who provides them with a daily 
forecast of the wind direction and _ its 
strength. The excursions above the order 
from the time they installed it late last year 
have been very small in number. We an- 
ticipate no excursions this summer, which is 
the growing season, and intend to follow up 
on that. That provides the immediate pro- 
tection to Wawa. We don’t believe we are 
going to have the kills that occurred in the 
vegetation and the damage that occurred in 
previous years. That should not reoccur. If 
it does, the company will be in court. 


Mr. Wildman: You mean right in town. 


Mr. McIntyre: Right in town. We have 
been running in co-operation with them. 
Our aerial photography of the area between 
Wawa and Goudreau—for a number of years 
we have a number of aerial photographs— 
shows that the damaged area is not en- 
larging. 

Mr. Wildman: I would hove not. I had a 
nice tour of that area with Marcel Dubreuil 
in a local private plane the other day, not 
because he wanted to show me that but 
because he was flying me from Dubreuil- 
ville to Wawa. 


Mr. McIntyre: The problem with the iron 
ore division is that it is only one of two 
iron ore mines in North America that are 
still using mining techniques. All the others 
are open pit operations. The company is 
aware of the problem, due to the publicity 
about acid rain and the fact that we have 
met with the Algoma officials and told them 
they are going to have to do their bit in the 
reduction of SO, emissions, regardless of 
how they protect the community and the 
surrounding vegetation. 

These discussions have certainly not fin- 
ished. Earlier, at the time they were doing 
the stack work, they did prepare an estimate 
of what it would cost for containment facil- 
ities for the sulphur. It was very expensive at 
that time, and it is even more expensive now. 
Of course, you understand that they do not 


get all of their iron products for Algoma 
Steel from that mine. 
Mr. Wildman: They get 40 per cent. 


Mr. McIntyre: They get 40 per cent; the 
sinter, the rest, is pellets from elsewhere. 


Mr. Wildman: From the United States. 


Mr. McIntyre: We have asked them to 
prepare for us a report showing how they 
could do the containment, what it would cost 
them, what would be the effect on the com- 
munity, and what would be their view of it if 
it were done. We have not embodied this in 
an order yet because the depth of this study 
is still under discussion. We hope by this fall 
we will have resolved when it will be done 
and when it will be in to us. 


Mr. Wildman: Can you keep me informed 
as to the progress of that? 


Mr. McIntyre: Certainly. 


Mr. Wildman: Also, I would like to get 
your 1979 air quality— 

Mr. McIntyre: It is not printed yet. We 
are doing one every two years. There will be 
one printed at the end of this year. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. 


Mr. McIntyre: We can, if you wish, make 
the raw results of the data available to you. 

Mr. Wildman: I would appreciate that. 
Can you tell me how they compare to these? 
I realize you said you had changed the sta- 
tion’s location in Wawa. Do you have any 
way of comparing the two? Are they getting 
worse or staying the same? 


Mr. McIntyre: Last year it was much 
better than it was in 1978—I am going by 
memory—both at the Hillcrest location which 
they changed part way through the year, and 
at Goudreau. 


Mr. Wildman: Okay. Can you say you are 
down to where you were in 1975? 


Mr. McIntyre: I think we are probably 
below that. I would hate to swear on it, be- 
cause IT don’t have the data with me. But it 
seemed, when I talked to Dr. Balsillie, that 
the results were that way, yes. 


Mr. Wildman: Fine. I will leave that, in 
the interests of time. 


Vote 2103 agreed to. 


Mr. Chairman: This completes the esti- 
mates of the Ministry of the Environment. 


Mr. Gaunt: Mr. Chairman, I just want to 
report to you that I applied the compost to 
my roses. Everything appears to be in order 
with the exception of the fact that my red 
roses have turned blue. 
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Mr. G. I. Miller: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to report that mine have not even bloomed 
yet, but I hope they are going to survive. 

Mr. Riddell: My soil is still sitting in the 
office and my secretary is complaining like 
heck. 

Mr. G. I. Miller: There is one thing I 
would like to bring in, by way of a request 
to the ministry. The deputy minister gave 
me a report on the Niagara environmental 
management program and suggested we could 
have a meeting to discuss this report. I 
wonder if next Wednesday morning might be 
a good time, and if the NDP critic might like 
to participate in that? 

Mr. Chairman: What we have, through a 
motion, is a meeting at eight o’clock tomorrow 
evening of the resources development com- 
mittee to consider the Ontario Development 
Corporation’s 1978-79 annual report of loans 
and guarantees. I do not know how long that 
is going to take. 

__ Mr. G. I. Miller: We will do this privately, 
then. Would Wednesday of next week be 
okay? 

Mr. Scott: I notice one of the key people 
on the staff indicating that there may be some 
trouble with Wednesday, so I will get back 
to you and we can work out something. 


Mr. G. I. Miller: I would like to do it next 
week before the House closes. 


Hon. Mr. Parrott: Before we close, and in 
conclusion, may I say thanks for those com- 
ments about my staff? I know they feel very 
appreciative of those kind words, and indeed 
I want to put it on the record that I am very 
appreciative of the support given to me over 
the years by the staff of the ministry. 

I think that, except for maybe one or two 
moments, Mr. Chairman, it has been an excel- 
lent discussion. I appreciate the comments of 
the critics and hope we have been able to 
supply some information. I know we all feel 
it is a bit short. If we had more time we 
would benefit from it. But thank you for your 


constructive criticism, Mr. Gaunt, Ms. Bryden, 
and all other members of the committee. 

To keep the one last honour-made and 
unfulfilled promise, would you join me for a 
drink in the lounge on Tuesday evening of 
next week at 6 o'clock? Members of the com- 
mittee are entirely welcome. 


Ms. Bryden: I have a special caucus meet- 
ing at that time. 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Minister, I just want to 
say I did not want to act in any way out of 
the ordinary, but I think perhaps there was a 
misconception. What I was trying to do, as an 
elderly man, was to ‘give some caution and 
advice. 

Hon. Mr. Parrott: To all of us. 


Mr. Chairman: No, as to attacking civil 
servants, which is most unfair in committee. 
You know, Mr. Gaunt, as you have been here 
a long while, that if you direct your attention 
to abusing the minister that is up to you. He 
can look after himself; if he cannot, he 
should not be there. But I think when it goes 
so far as to question the integrity of an indi- 
vidual, a civil servant, it is most unfair. I 
expressed my views on how I feel. It was not 
from a malicious point of view. That is just 
exactly what I feel like doing. 

Mr. Gaunt: Just for the purposes of the 
record, Mr. Chairman, I want to say I appre- 
ciate the co-operation of the minister and the 
ministry staff throughout the year. They have 
always been helpful and co-operative to me, 
and I want that on the record. J don’t want to 
make any observation about your comment. I 
will let it go. You did what you felt you had 
to do, and I don’t want to comment on it. 

Mr. Chairman: I don’t want you to think 
it was done in a malicious manner or any- 
thing. But, frankly speaking, I looked at it 
as a very objectionable attack. 


Mr. Riddell: You would have Mohammed 
Ali giving second thoughts to stepping back 
into the ring. 


The committee adjourned at 1:03 p.m. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE ON RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


The subcommittee met at 10:08 a.m. in 
committee room No. 1. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 1978, WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD 


(continued) 


Mr. Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen of 
- the committee, we have members here from 
all parties so we will start the meeting. 
Others will join us as we go on. I will ask 
the minister to make a statement at this time. 


Hon. Mr. Elgie: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I have two or three items I would like to 
address. First of all, I would like to intro- 
duce to members of the committee who 
have not met him before, the Honourable 
Lincoln Alexander, the new chairman of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board. We 
are very pleased to have you with us. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: There seems to be 
all-party agreement. 

Hon. Mr. Elgie: In this particular room 
there is. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Temporarily. 
Mr. M. Davidson: We are being kind. 


Hon, Mr. Elgie: Don’t be lulled into iany 
false sense of security. 

The second thing I would like to mention 
is the suggestion made at the last commit- 
tee hearing I attended. It was suggested, 
very thoughtfully, that it might be nice if 
this committee, having finished its work— 
however I understand we will have to have 
another day now, but it was to be the day 
we finished our work—had the opportunity 
to get together with Michael Starr and with 
the new chairman. At 12:30 today, following 
our meeting, members of the board all mem- 
bers of the committee are invited to join 
us in room 230 for some refreshments, a 
light lunch and to chat with Michael and 
Lincoln. 

10:10 a.m. 

Third, I have a personal problem today. 
I have to attend my aunt’s funeral this 
afternoon in London and I have two items 
I have to deal with in cabinet. My deputy 
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minister is going to be here and I will do 
my utmost to be here for the rescheduled 
meeting in case there are any final matters 
the committee wishes to raise. Could I have 
the committee’s permission? 

Mr. Chairman: Before we get on with 
the business at hand we should resolve what 
we didn’t do last night. It was the com- 
mittee’s intention to sit last night and to 
make up this morning the extra half hour 
we lost the first day of the sittings. I thought 
that might still happen so I was here at 
9:30 and Ms. Bryden and I were the only 
two people here. We chatted for a while 
and decided we were going to have a 10 
o clock meeting. 

We do have a half hour to make up and 
will hope to do so at the next sitting so 
that we won't necessarily have to bring all 
these people back for half an hour, What 
is the feeling of the committee members? 
Would Thursday of this week or Tuesday 
of next be agreeable? 

Mr. J. Johnson: Are you talking about 
half an hour? 


Mr. Chairman: We are talking about 
another two-and-a-half-hour session with a 
half hour added to make up for time lost in 
the first session. 

Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding the minister is heavily in- 
volved in Bill 89, which is going to com- 
mittee of the whole House Thursday even- 
ing. A number of us who sit on. this 
committee would like to be there to partici- 
pate. If it is possible to get agreement among 
the members, I would like to suggest if we 
started at 7:30 next Tuesday evening and 
went through until 10:30 that would give us 
that extra half hour. 

Mr. Chairman: Is that June 17 ? 

Mr. M. Davidson: I believe it is, yes. That 
would give us three hours next Tuesday 
evening and we would have our two and a 
half hours today, which would make up the 
time. 

Mr. Chairman: That is satisfactory to me as 
chairman of the committee. Is there any ob- 
jection by anyone? 
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Mr. M. Davidson: I think that is agreeable, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman: Since we are short of mem- 
bers, we will proceed with the discussion and 
raise this again before we break to make sure 
we have agreement. 


Mr. McClellan: Just on a procedural point, 
I had asked in the opening session if I could 
have a copy of the board’s legal opinion with 
respect to section 42(5). Perhaps that could be 
distributed. 


Mr. Armstrong: I understand that is avail- 
able, Mr. McClellan. 


Mr. McClellan: I would appreciate getting 
it now. I would like some time to study it 
before speaking to it. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I should ask the deputy 
minister if it is his legal opinion or someone 
else’s. 


Mr. Armstrong: It is certainly not mine. 
Because of the stature of the person who gave 
it, I defer to him. 


Mr. Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I find 
myself in a very strange position this morning. 
I have no speaker on the list. Who is first? 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Mr. Chairman, if you 
don’t mind, perhaps it is inappropriate for me 
to intervene without being asked to speak, 
but I know you and I guess I can call them 
my colleagues, who are sitting around the 
table expect something from me this morning. 
I won't be long. I don’t intend to take up the 
time of the committee because I know the 
members have some very searching and prob- 
ing questions which we want to hear. 

I just want to say I am delighted to have 
the opportunity to serve. I find this is going 
to be a fascinating, challenging and I would 
think a very onerous job, but I accept the 
job with the hope, that with the co-operation 
of members who take an interest in the board 
we can come up with an act which in the 
long run will be satisfactory regarding the 
concerns of the injured workers. 

I must say I was very impressed with the 
in-depth knowledge of the committee mem- 
bers regarding the board. I had the oppor- 
tunity to read the minutes of the past four 
meetings and they were enlightening to me. 
As you know, I am new, and some people 
question my competency. I won’t get in- 
volved with that, but it was an opportunity 
for me to really get down to the nitty-gritty of 
what is going on in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board. The members were bringing 
forth their concerns and their objections with 
respect to the workings of the board, so I 
really did appreciate having that opportunity 
prior to the time I arrived here. 


One other thing I would like to say is that 
I am very grateful for the kind invitation you 
extended to me, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of 
the members of the committee, to attend one 
of the sittings prior to time I was sworn in. I 
hope you understand that under those cir- 
cumstances I just didn’t have the time, but I 
wanted to be here. They were trying to kick 
me out of Ottawa and they succeeded. I left 
with tears in my eyes, but IJ knew I was 
coming to a new family with new friends, to 
become familiar with the House as far as 
Ontario was concerned. 

I would like you to know I am very pleased 
Mike Starr is with me. I give him a lot of 
credit for the tremendous job he has done. I 
just hope I can fill his shoes and perhaps, if 
the good Lord is willing, even surpass him. 
He is going to be with me and I am going 
to count on his advice, as well as the advice 
of some excellent members of the board. I see 
them all over there. It looks as if there are 
100. I have a tendency to exaggerate, but 
there are a number of them there who are 
here just because you asked for their presence. 

In particular, with me I have Mr. Al Mac- 
Donald, vice-chairman of the board, John ~ 
McDonald, secretary of the board, Bill Kerr, 
executive director of claims, Dr. Bill Mc- 
Cracken, executive director of medica] serv- 
ices, and John Wisocky, executive director of 
rehabilitation. 

I know some of you are concerned and 
interested in the role we have played with 
respect to women in the work force as it 
applies to the board, so Ms. Robson is here 
this morning. As well, we have Mr. Bob 
Brewerton, executive director of finance, and 
Gordon Cook, manager of the investment 
fund. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to let you 
know how emotional I am about this, my 
first attendance ‘at your committee and I want 
to thank you for inviting me and my associ- 
ates here this morning. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add that we certainly welcome you, Mr. 
Alexander, to your role as chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. I can assure 
you the initia] introductions Were meant in 
the sense they were given. I am quite sure 
that eventually you will find as chairman of 
the board that while we can be nice and 
amicable on occasion, you are a target for 
criticism and criticism shall be offered—I 
hope constructively—if we feel the board is 
not. following along with what we consider 
to be the needs and rights of injured workers 
in the province. 


10:20 a.m. 
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Hon. Mr. Alexander: I certainly will dis- 
charge’ my responsibilities with vim and 
vigour and enthusiasm. I certainly will. 

Mr. Chairman: There is no question about 
that. I would just like to say, sir, we ap- 
preciate your words of wisdom. We certainly 
welcome you to this new job. You are taking 
on a tremendous responsibility but your past 
history indicates that you are quite capable 
of taking on those kinds of responsibilities 
and discharging them well. We appreciate the 
fact that as the new chairman you have a 
big job to do and, as members of the gov- 
ernment, we hope to be able to help you in 
any way We can. 


Mr. J. Johnson: I would like to pay a 
personal tribute. to the former chairman, 
Michael Starr, for his many years of dedicated 
service, He, too, came from the federal scene 
and I am sure the new chairman will serve 
equally well. I think Lincoln Alexander has 
had his fair share of criticism in the federal 
House on both sides—one, for a short duration 
—and I am: quite sure he can handle any 
flak that certain parties here ‘will hand out. 


Mr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity—I don’t often do 
this—to pay tribute to the past chairman of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, the 
Honourable Michael Starr, whom I have 
known for over 30 years. I happened to have 
worked as his campaign manager in several 
elections; not that he is political when he is 
down there at the board. He did a great job 
and I would like to pay tribute to him for the 
tremendous dedication and service he has 
given, not only to our country but to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

I note the new chairman has also given 
a great deal of his time and effort on behalf 
of Canada and now he’s devoting his time 
to what is a very difficult job at any time 
and I would like to wish him well in all 
endeavours. I know he has the capabilities 
and capacity to deal with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board and JI, personally, 
would like to welcome him. 


Mr. Chairman: Do any other members 
have any remarks at this time? 

Mr. Haggerty: On behalf of my colleagues, 
I would like to extend best wishes to our 
new chairman of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board and say that his political ‘back- 
ground will be of some assistance to him 
here. I have had the pleasure of knowing 
three chairmen, Mr. Legge, Mr. Starr and 
the present chairman. One of the things I 
found very pleasant was that Mr. Legge 
would sit down as chairman of the board. at 


some of the major appeal hearings. I don’t 
think I can recall Mr. Starr sitting at any 
of the particular appeals that I attended, 
but I thought Mr. Legge set a good example. 

I think you get a better grasp of the 
problems that claimants face and how the 
appeals are handled at a hearing of the 
board. I suggest to Mr. Alexander that he 
follow that principle. It would give you a 
better insight into the difficulties of claim- 
ants in establishing a claim or an award. In 
my experience, the board has been good but 
it could be improved. Perhaps it should be 
through the legislation, because every time 
one encounters some difficulty at a hearing 
it is always thrown back, “You fellows are 
the legislators so if there are changes to: be 
made in workmen’s compensation you should 
make them.” I know there have been numer- 
ous reports and studies done but we haven't 
actually seen any major improvements in 
that particular area that would make it 
much easier for a claimant to process his 
claim through the channels or the proce- 
dures that are set up now. I find it’s still 
a difficult area and I think it has to be im- 
proved. I say this sincerely. 

With the district offices throughout the 
different communities, I find there are diffi- 
culties created because the people there 
cannot make a decision. It still has to .be 
referred back to the board at Bloor Street 
and sometimes the delays and frustrations a 
person encounters are unbelievable. 

Mr. Davidson mentioned something about 
this and Mr. Martel, in his opening remarks, 
laid out case after case all over the province. 
There has to be some way we can speed up 
the procedures and I would hope, with the 
difficulties that you have encountered and 
your experience as a legislator in the federal 
House, maybe you can understand the 
difficulties in this particular area. Maybe we 
can look forward to major improvements to 
make it much easier for these people when 
they are processing claims. It has a good 
record but there are certain areas that cause 
difficulty to a certain percentage of the in- 
jured workers trying to establish their claims 
and move to final rehabilitation. I suggest 
this is an area that should be looked at very 
closely. I am sure the present directors and 
members of the board know there’s a 
problem. If it’s legislation, let’s bring it 
forward. | 

I do want to extend to you our very best 
wishes on this occasion. I am sure. we in the 
Liberal party, the official opposition, will 
be of assistance to you if you wish to have 
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dialogue with us. We have open minds in 
this particular area. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank Mr. Haggerty very much for 
those extremely constructive comments. I 
will start off by saying—I don’t think this is 
original—_that by working together we can 
reach the desired end. With respect to 
sitting at major appeals, I will certainly take 
that under very active consideration, sir. It’s 
something that has been on my mind and I 
want to thank you for bringing it to me. I 
was very pleased to hear you say that in 
terms of the appeal situation claims it does 
have a good record. I am glad you put that 
on the record. It doesn’t matter what agency 
one has the opportunity of becoming in- 
volved with—in terms of its mandate, there 
are going to be problems. 

We all want to strive for perfection. We 
are not perfect; you are not perfect. I think 
in the long run, as long as the perception is 
there that we are attempting our best to 
bring about perfection, this should satisfy a 
lot of people. 

I think you were obliquely talking about 
decentralization with respect to claims and 
I know that you are very much aware, more 
so than I am, of the pilot project that has 
been instituted in the Sudbury and London 
areas. As I understand it from my associates, 
these things are in place and are being 
developed. As a result of the experience we 
gather from those pilot projects, we will 
perhaps be able to follow those matters 
further. 

You talked about legislation. I don’t have 
to remind you that under the mandate given 
by the minister to Professor Paul Weiler, 
whose expertise I am sure you are very much 
aware of as a result of hhis involvement in 
industrial relations, he has been charged to 
look at the whole workings of the board: the 
makeup of the board, the decision-making 
process, the appeals from the decision-mak- 
ing process, the claims envisioned, the work- 
ers’ advisers, decentralization, even the cur- 
rent matter raised of late, that is, the right 
to sue. The whole question of the efficiency 
of the board and how it can be improved is 
now in the lap of Professor Paul Weiler. We 
also have Mr. Justice Krever looking into the 
confidentiality of medical reports, and Pro- 
fessor Williams is involved with the whole 
question of freedom of information. 

We expect those reports—I can’t say when 
—but I think this is the type of thing that 
you are looking for. Mr. Haggerty, with your 
extensive experience, having served under 
three chairmen, I know you will more than 


likely be submitting a brief personally. I 
would hope that, seeing as you opened this, 
I will be hearing from you. I say that with 
a great deal of respect. I am a former mem- 
ber myself, and I hope I will be given the 
opportunity to bring about input that should 
be of prime concern to you. 

In order to answer your questions more 
specifically though, we have our vice-chair- 
man in charge of appeals, Mr. Tom Warring- 
ton, here. As well, we have Mr. Bill Kerr, 
who is executive director of claims. I hope 
you will raise those matters with respect to 
the expediting of claims and the working of 
appeals. I am sure they will have more speci- 
fic information for you. In closing, I want 
to thank you for your kind words about me, 
personally, which are very encouraging. I 
know we can work well together. Thank you, 
sir. Thank you, Mr. Haggerty. 


10:30 a.m. 


Mr. McClellan: That concludes the nicey- 
nice period of this morning’s proceedings. I 
do want to wish you well in your new posi- 
tion, to congratulate you on your appoint- 
ment and to say I look forward to being able 
to work with you to resolve, I hope, some of 
the long-standing problems that plague us as 
members of the Ontario Legislature. 

For your own benefit, I represent the riding 
of Bellwoods, which is in the central west 
end of Toronto. Most of my constituents are 
new Canadians, and most of them work in 
the building trade. That, by definition, means 
I have an enormously large WCB case load 
and I am dealing with the board on a daily 
basis. I have two staff people, one in my 
riding office and one here at Queen’s Park, 
who spend most of their working day dealing 
with workmen’s compensation cases. 

I have had two appeals, one this morning 
and one on another day, during the WCB 
estimates. I am engaged in appeals on a con- 
tinuous basis, as are my two staff members. 
We sometimes wonder whether we are subsi- 
diary employees of the WCB instead of 
parliamentarians. These problems do not seem 
to get resolved. We come back here year 
after year and lay out our problems in front 
of the chairman and successive ministers. Yet 
they remain with us. 

Mr. Davidson had a quote made by Mr. 
Starr, reported in the Globe and Mail; he 
has at last started to repeat our belief that, 
and I will quote, “The time has come for 
Ontario to look at other compensation plans 
and some of the radical changes that have 
been made in Saskatchewan, British Colum- 
bia and New Zealand.” 
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Hon. Mr. Alexander: What is the date 
of the article? 


Mr. McClellan: This is from the Globe 
and Mail of Friday, June 6. 

I hope you and Mr. Ammstrong, as well, 
will take advantage of the process of re- 
examination that has begun under the aus- 
pices of Mr. Weiler, and not look just at 
tinkering with the system, but look in a 
serious way at ways and means of moving 
towards a universal accident and illness 
insurance program that eliminates the ad- 
versarial relationships between the _ board, 
employers and employees. I do not want 
to go into detail at this point. I have some 
specific things with which I want to deal. 

Mr. Alexander, I recommend to you any 
of the speeches of Floyd Laughren, the 
member for Nickel Belt, made in any of 
these estimates committees over the past 
six years, dealing with the reasons why the 
compensation board cannot be reformed by 
tinkering and why it has to be radically 
‘reconstituted before the kinds of problems 
that confront us as legislators are resolved. 

I wish to raise a few preliminary ques- 
tions. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Before you start, sir, 
I think you have opened with an excellent 
statement, there is no question about it. I 
think I can assure you that the minister 
is equally concerned about the workings 
of the WCB, as its mandate stems from 
the present act. I think what we have done, 
and I want to emphasize this, is to bring 
about this entire investigation, if you will, 
the reassessment and assessment of the act 
by Paul Weiler, after which his report will 
be given to the minister, who brought about 
the investigation. From there, I would hope 
there will be major amendments. 

You use the word “tinkering.” I do not 
think that is the minister's intention, and 
I know it would not be mine, although 
I know I am talking about policy; but I think 
what has occurred is that there is an oppor- 
tunity now to really ‘get down to busi- 
ness in order to see that we hhave the type 
of act for which we are all looking. 

The experiences in Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Quebec and New Zealand have all been 
brought to my attention. As a matter of 
fact, I was very fortunate to have the op- 
portunity, within the first three or four days 
of my appointment, to attend an annual 
meeting of the Association of Workers’ 
Compensation Boards of Canada in Mont- 
real. It was there that we had an oppor- 
tunity to look at the Saskatchewan experi- 


ence with the new mandate, which legis- 
lation will be introduced, I believe, in. the 
very near future. The same goes for Al- 
berta and Quebec, and I know of the New 
Zealand experience. I think all of these 
things are being looked at, not only by Mr. 
Weiler, but by members of the board. I 
think it is only from those experiences that 
we will be able to bring about an act that 
will perhaps be the best. 

Therefore, thank you for your comments 
in that regard, As to your suggestion regard- 
ing Mr. Laughren, I will follow it. I know 
my associates have now made a note of that, 
and I will read his speeches because I 
expect some very good points to come from 
them. Thank you. 


Mr. McClellan: I would like to tread upon 
thin ice, I suppose, not being a lawyer, and 
to ask at least some preliminary questions 
about the board’s current interpretation of 
section 42(5). I note with a certain amount of 
awe, horror and trepidation that the legal 
opinion which the board sought was from 
Mr. John J. Robinette. . 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Are you questioning 
his talents? 


Mr. McClellan: No, I am thinking simply 
of the wisdom of the board in going to Mr. 
Robinette for an opinion. The question of the 
administration of section 42(5) has to do with 
the board’s interpretation of the section, and 
with whether the board is correct in saying 
that because of the way the section reads the 
board is obliged to take into account current 
earnings when it calculates a benefit under 
section 42(5). 

My reading of the act, and I think the 
reading of the judge in the Gianoukakis case, 
was that there is nothing in the language of 
the act that requires the board to calculate in 
current earnings when the board is making 
an award under section 42(5). 

I raised this last year in the estimates and 
we had some interesting discussion. Mr. Starr 
seemed to concede that what I was saying at 
least made some sense, and, if I am not 
putting too many words into Mr. Starr’s 
mouth, that the capacity of the board to be 
flexible in the administration of section 42(5) 
was there, at least when taken at face value. 
But he wanted to get a legal opinion and 
added that if the board was to be more flexi- 
ble in the administration of section 42(5)—I 
am going by memory—the board would cer- 
tainly have to develop some policy guidelines 
and criteria on how to apply that provision in 
exceptional circumstances. 

I am trying to argue that there are cases 
in which injured workers have been disabled 
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and are unable to earn wages up to their old 
standard, particularly workers who were in- 
jured a number of years ago. For example, 
construction workers who were injured in the 
1950s or 1960s, before construction wages 
were raised to a decent level through collec- 
tive bargaining, are really suffering and suffer- 
ing badly. All of the percentage increases 
passed through legislative amendments have 
not compensated a construction worker who 
was injured in 1962 or 1963 for his lost 
earning capacity. 

10:40 a.m. 


If he had remained a construction worker 

he would ‘have shared in the wage increases 
that had accrued to construction workers, 
particularly in Toronto; his standard of living 
would be enormously and _ astronomically 
higher than it is because, no matter what the 
percentage increase, his earning capacity has 
been obliterated. 
_ I am trying to argue that at the very least 
the board could award an injured worker 
benefits under section 42(5), which is a wage 
loss supplement, in order to take into account 
the degree of impaired earning capacity with- 
out including current earnings. The board 
has argued that it is not possible to do so. I 
have had a chance only to skim-read Mr. 
Robinette’s report, but I do not see anything 
there that says the board could not do what 
I am suggesting. Mr. Robinette says the 
board’s present practice of using current 
earnings as part of the calculation is, in his 
view, a legally valid interpretation of the 
statute. 

But unless I have misunderstood, and I 
would appreciate it if Mr. MacDonald could 
help me out, I do not see anything that says 
you are precluded from doing what I have 
suggested you could do; that is, give your- 
self a measure of increased flexibility and 
look at cases on the basis of individual merit. 
If you need to develop some criteria for the 
application of this section, fine; do it. Let us 
see the criteria and let us get on with the 
job. There is nothing in the statute that pro- 
hibits you from doing it, and I do not see 
anything in the Robinette report that says you 
cannot do it. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Thank you very 
much. I know of Mr. Robinette being re- 
tained with respect to section 42(5). I think 
he is still on it. I do not know whether 
that is the final report, or a preliminary or 
interim report. But I think there is a person 
here who would be able to assist us in 
terms of how section 42(5) is interpreted. I 
noticed you indicated that there is perhaps 
room for flexibility there. I am a lawyer as 


well, and I will not get involved with that 
because I am not too sure as to whether 
there is; I guess that is when we run into 
difficulties and have to call for assistance 
from people such as Mr. Robinette. But we 
do have Mr. Kerr here, who is the executive 
director of claims, and I am sure he would 
be able to give you some detailed explana- 
tion in terms of how the section is inter- 
preted. You may have heard this before— 


Mr. McClellan: We know that. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: No, we may know 
that, but if you know what I think you do 
not know and you have some indication as 
to what has happened as a result of your 
concern, I think you will admit we are on 
the right track by bringing in persons such 
as Mr. Robinette. Mr. Kerr is available. Is 
it all right, Mr. Chairman, for him to attend 
the front table before the microphone to 
give some detailed explanation as to what is 
happening right now regarding this matter? 


Mr. McClellan: Perhaps Mr. Kerr could 
give us a progress report, dating from our 
last exchange in March, 1979. 


Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, on _ previous 
occasions we have reviewed with this com- 
mittee the method that the board has been 
using and still is using in determining the 
supplementary awards to be granted to aug- 
ment permanent disability clinical awards. 

The authority under the act is to grant a 
supplementary award when the impairment 
of earning capacity of the employee is sig- 
nificantly greater than is usual for the nature 
and degree of his injury. In making that 
determination, the first determination that 
must be made is that we take into considera- 
tion factors such as whether the individual, 
medically, can perform his pre-accident job. 
There may be medical factors which would 
allow him to perform his pre-accident job, 
but we go further than that. Perhaps there 
are other factors involved which would pre- 
vent him from performing his pre-accident 
job and which would create an impairment 
of earning capacity significantly greater; 
that would be, perhaps, a number of things: 
lack of education, lack of communication 
skills, and perhaps a language barrier exists 
at that particular point; or it may. be that 
the geographical location is a problem. So 
we take a look at the whole person concept 
in determining whether this person qualifies 
for a supplement. 

Let us assume that the individual meets 
the requirements of section 42(5) and is 
entitled to a supplement. Now we come to 
the point which has been a source of con- 
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cern to the committee and which was dis- 
cussed at great length last time, resulting in 
a request by the committee for a legal 
opinion; that is, should we regard the cur- 
rent earnings in determining the amount of 
that supplement which is to be paid over 
and above the clinical pension? At present 
it is quite true, Mr. McClellan, that we are 
still having regard for the man’s current 
earnings when calculating that amount. 

To date, I have received no instructions 
from the board to change the present prac- 
tice, and’ I do not think it is mecessary for 
me to go into the details because I know 
you gentlemen are very familiar with it. It 
is the issue you are concerned with. 

I was. rather interested, at the convention 
in Quebec, to hear my counterpart in Sas- 
katchewan commenting about the supple- 
mentary awards. As you are aware, they give 
a lump sum for physical disability, or so- 
called “clinical disability,’ with a maximum 
of $10,000. Then, on the basis of wage loss, 
they can supplement that lump sum in the 
form of a monthly payment. They do not 
have as many lump sums payable under their 
new system as we do under our present 
system. This amazed me. The number of 
lump sums they get is around eight per cent 
of the total awards made for current dis- 
ability. Ours is still around 45 per cent to 48 
per cent of all the pensions awarded; that is, 
not the lump sums, but the small things for 
the amputation of the end of the little finger 
or something of this nature. Considering the 
monthly pensions that are awarded, our 
number of supplements is still pretty high, 
around 48 per cent of the number of pensions 
awarded; this means that last year 2,939 
supplements were made under our system. 

However, coming to the point about Sas- 
katchewan, I was surprised, and inquired 
about the basis on which they make their 
supplementary payments. They have a system 
whereby they have advice from the rehabili- 
tation consultants as to what the man can do. 
Suppose he cannot perform his former work 
but is capable of performing a job such as 
that of a bench welder—the example means 
nothing. They would then look at the records 
to see what bench welders are making today. 
Even though the man is not employed they 
would establish what he could have earned. 
They deem that this man could have been a 
bench welder and, therefore, if there were no 
wage loss when compared with his pre-acci- 
dent earnings, he does not get a supplement. 
If there is a wage loss, then it is based on 
what they deem he could have earned by 
being employed as a bench welder. 


At present we do not have that system 
here. If the man is not employed, once he 
has qualified for the supplement we do not 
deem that he was capable of doing this job 
and therefore could have earned that amount 
of money. We pay him a full supplement. So, 
even looking at the Saskatchewan system, 
there are some differences which would be of 
interest to you, and which are worth studying 
when you make a submission to Mr. Weiler, 
or take whatever course of action you wish. 

I think my progress report is that, in fact, 
we have not decreased, but have increased 
the number of supplements paid in 1979 over 
1978. The percentage is just about the same 
as I reported last year, using the current 
basis. Unless there are questions, that con- 
cludes a kind of digest review for the 
members as to where we stand now. 


Mr. McClellan: Thank you, Mr. Kerr. The 
problem for me remains at the level of the 
board, not at the level of administration, Mr. 
Kerr is simply following the policy directives 
that have been established by the board 
based on its interpretation of the act. I refer 
to what Mr. Kerr said on March 29, 1979, 
when we discussed it, “The way we read the 
act is that we are obliged to consider the 
current wages the man is capable of earning, 
and to compare that with the earnings prior 
to the accident.” Note that he says “we are 
obliged.” 

10:50 a.m. 

Was it Mr. MacDonald who underlined 
a section of the Robinette report? Let me try 
to put it into some context. Mr. Robinette 
notes that the language of the statute is 
“permissive and not obligatory.” It “confers 
and ‘was intended to confer on the board a 
wide area of judgement and discretion.” That 
is on page two of his report. 

He then goes on to question whether the 
board’s procedure in calculating section 42(5) 
is legal, and says, “Yes, it is.” I don’t think 
I have said your interpretation is illegal. 1 
may have blurted it out inadvertently; I have 
a vague recollection of having done that in 
the heat of discussion. The point I am trying 
to make, in a calmer frame of mind, is that 
you have the breadth of discretion to do 
either, I think; that is, either to compare or 
not to compare, depending on the merits of 
the case. I don’t see anything in Mr. Robi- 
nette’s report that says you are obliged to 
compare. 

Mr. Robinette does say, and Mr. Mac- 
Donald has underlined this, “In my opinion 
the board in its judgement and discretion is 
legally entitled to compare present earnings 
with one year’s earnings before the accident 
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as the only practical and equitable method 
which is fair to all workers to determine the 
amount of the supplement. The board can 
act only under the powers given to it by the 
Legislature and is entitled to act under those 
powers when they are broadly stated. If the 
Legislature wants the board to act on some 
other formula or approach it is really up to 
the Legislature to so provide by an amend- 
ment of the act.” 

He does not say that you don’t have the 
legal power to take a broad interpretation of 
section 42(5). In fact, the gist of this docu- 
ment is that you do have the breadth of 
discretion. He says the way you do it now 
is the only practical and equitable way to do 
it, and I dispute that. I don’t think Mr. 
Robinette—with enormous respect—has the 
experience that I have in doing compensa- 
tion cases; I don’t think Mr. Robinette ‘thas 
run into the same number of construction 
workers who were injured in the early 1960s 
and who are not eligible for wage loss sup- 
plement because of the board’s method of 
calculation. I don’t know what is fair and 
equitable about impaired earning capacity 
which cannot be redressed, which cannot be 
brought up to a current level of decency and 
adequacy. 

Thad an appeal within the last three weeks 
by a man who was a construction worker in 
the 1960s and who has a relatively large 
award. I don’t have the file here, but I think 
he thas a 30 per cent award, which gives him 
an absolutely minuscule pension. He was 
earning a relatively lousy wage at the time 
he was injured; it was close to the minimum 
wage, even though he was working in con- 
struction. He now works at a sheltered work- 
shop where he still gets less than the mini- 
mum wage. 

Here is a guy who has been injured, is 
working full time and is getting less than the 
minimum wage, plus the pension. Because 
of the way the board calculates, he is not 
eligible for a wage loss supplement and is 
living in poverty. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I don’t know if I can 
help you, sir, in that regard, 

Mr. MacDonald: The board definitely 
shares your concern about what should be 
the policy in this kind of difficult case. 
Having received this opinion, with Mr. Weiler 
having been appointed, and with the changes 
that impinge upon this which are taking place 
in other jurisdictions, we felt it would be wise 
to give him the opportunity to give us some 
advice before we embarked on any major 
change of policy. 


The kind of thing you are suggesting is 
not being done anywhere in the world at this 
point. It may well be that it should be, in 
certain kinds of situations, and certainly we 
are interested in seeing what Professor Weiler 
says about it. | 

Mr. McClellan: I interpret, from what you 
are saying, that you don’t have any intention 
of moving from the present policy— 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I don’t think that is 
what he said. 


Mr. McClellan: —until some time after 
Weiler has done his study and the act is 
revised. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I think I would 
gather that conclusion myself. Would you 
not think that is an advisable approach in the 
light of the fact, and I know the concern 
you have— 

Mr. McClellan: No. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I think we have to 
address it, and we are doing just that. As I 
understand it, Professor Weiler is seized of 
the matter. I am not too sure when his first 
report, or interim report, will be handed 
down. 

T think what is important is that the board 
is very much aware of the concern. As. a 
matter of fact, Mr. MacDonald indicated 
that the board is also concerned, in terms of 
getting to this problem and bringing about 
the required solution, knowing that it is not 
being done across the world; but because it is 
not being done across the world does not 
mean we cannot adopt some method which 
will satisfy the objections you have, It is 
there, we understand it, and we are moving 
in that direction to assist you. 


Mr. McClellan: When? 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: We hope it will be 
soon. 

Mr. McClellan: I don’t mean to sound 
pessimistic. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I don’t blame you, 
because if I were sitting there I would 
probably be pessimistic too. 

Mr. McClellan: I am. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Please don’t be, sir. 


Mr. McClellan: In the meantime, it is not 
simply a question of my miserable emo- 
tional life, it is a question of injured 
workers who are living in poverty because 
of the board’s stubbornness, if I might use 
that word, in its interpretation of this sec- 
tion. 

I raised this a year ago. If you wonder 
why we get cranky from time to time, one 
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of the reasons is that it takes 12 months 
and four letters to the Minister of Labour 
before you get even the response to the 
question that was originally asked in March 
1979. Here it is June 1980, and I finally 
have the response, and that is just an 
answer to a preliminary question. 

There is nothing that prevents you from 
moving, through the use of section 42(5), 
to at least try to relieve some of the suffer- 
ing and redress some of the injustices that 
injured workers are confronting and living 
with, until such time as you are in a position 
to put in place a new system. I don’t ex- 
pect, and I am sure you don’t expect, that 
the Weiler report is going to produce a 
draft of a new Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, and that we are then going to move 
from Weiler to a draft act and on to a new 
act within the space of six months, 12 
months, or 18 months; let us be realistic. 

In the meantime, let us try to deal with 
some of the suffering that injured workers 
are experiencing; if there are not legal 
barriers, and I understand that there are 
not, then the board can sit down and work 
out its criteria for a more flexible applica- 
tion based on whatever factors the board, 
in its wisdom, feels are necessary. But I 
would hope these would be based prin- 
cipally on the individual merits of the case 
and on the individual suffering and injus- 
tice involved. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: There is no question 
that you are emphasizing your point very 
strongly, and I don’t blame you one bit. As 
a matter of fact, if we were sitting in your 
spot—and I have sat in your chair, only in 
another House—we could readily understand 
that when you continually have to bring the 
same concerns back without apparent redress 
of the system you become even more con- 
cerned. But I would like to suggest to you, 
now that we know the problem, now that 
we understand that it calls for all the ex- 
pertise in the world in terms of the posi- 
tions and the realities, given that fact, then 
yes, we are concerned about the plight of 
the injured worker. 


11 a.m. 


I want that to be understood here. Some 
people may think J do not understand, but 
it is my job to see to it that your concerns, 
particularly with respect to section 42(5), 
have a high priority. All we are saying is, 
“Yes, we understand your concern, we 
understand that it should be given a higher 
priority.” I just want to re-emphasize that 
that is exactly what it has. All we are look- 


ing for is information as to how best this 
particular problem can be solved. I know 
you would not want us to go off half cocked 
by, if it calls for an amendment, simply 
bringing in an amendment, when you, in 
your initial statement, indicated that you did 
not want any tinkering with the bill. Once 
you say you don’t want any tinkering, then 
I think you have— 


Mr. McClellan: You don’t have to tinker 
with it. You have the authority there now. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: That is the argu- 
ment. 


Mr. McClellan: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: That is the argu- 
ment. It has been suggested that there is a 
need for— 


Mr. McClellan: Mr. Armstrong knows I 
am right. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I don’t know whether 
Mr. Armstrong knows you are right. I am 
saying that we are laware of your circum- 
stances, but you don’t want tinkering with 
this bill. That is a fact-and I think you are 
quite right—that we have to be reasonably 
sure, not for our sake, but for the benefit 
of injured workers, that we are on the right 
track. 

As I said, I hope we are going to have 
the solution in the near future, because this 
thing has been dragging on too long. I will 
admit that without any equivocation. You 
are talking about one year, and we have 
not solved this situation; I don’t find that 
acceptable at all. But all I want you to 
know is that we are serious with respect to 
approaching your concerns, and we intend 
to get to the bottom of it in the near future. 


Mr. McClellan: I will accept that as a 
commitment. 


Won. Mr. Alexander: You have it. 

Mr. McClellan: We will hold you to. it. 
Hon. Mr. Alexander: I hope you do. 
Mr. McClellan: You can count on it. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Because I want to 
hang around for a while, sir. 


Mr. McClellan: There was another area 
I wanted to pursue, and that has to do with 
the vocational rehabilitation services division 
and Mr, Wisocky’s work. Before I do, I hadi 
asked, again in the opening session, that if 
possible we be provided with a coherent 
set of statistics with respect to the work of 
the vocational rehabilitation division. I had 
asked that because there were a number of 
contradictory figures provided to us in 
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various documents. Does anybody 
whether those figures are available? 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Mr. Wisocky is here. 
Would you like him to come to the stand 
now? 

Mr. McClellan: If he would give me 
those, I would like an opportunity to look 
at the figures before we get into discussion. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Have you copies of 
those, Mr. Wisocky, for the benefit of the 
members? 

Mr. McClellan: I will just ask one other 
question and then I will yield my place. I 
will come back to Mr. Wisocky after I have 
had a chance to look at the statistics. I 
did have a question for Dr. McCracken with 
respect to the use of surgical consultants 
who are looking at injured workers and 
giving definitive opinions, as to whether they 
may be qualified to do it. 

Last year during the estimates, again on 
March 29, Mr. Wildman asked the following 
question, “There is no case where a 
gynaecologist, say, might make a decision 
on an orthopaedic problem?” Dr. McCracken 
said: “That would be most interesting. I 
would think that he would be stepping so 
far out of his field that—” and then he 
trailed off. I think there was general agree- 
ment that this was such a ludicrous situa- 
tion, that is, a gynaecologist’s being called 
in to give a definitive opinion on an 
orthopaedic problem, that we could not even 
contemplate that kind of thing happening. 

However, I was in the middle of an appeal 
about two weeks ago, and I had not noticed 
this until I was in the middle of my pre- 
sentation for an injured worker who had a 
back problem and who was denied entitle- 
ment on the recommendation of Dr. Hopper: 
Dr. Hopper happens to be a gynaecologist, 
if I am not mistaken. I would really like 
Dr. McCracken to explain to the committee 
why a gynaecologist is giving definitive 
opinions on orthopaedic problems. I remind 
the chairman of the board that these 
opinions by the board’s so-called surgical 
consultants are the definitive opinions. This 
is what decides whether an injured worker 
is cut off, or— 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Why do you call 
them “so-called”? 

Mr. McClellan: I call them “so-called” 
because I think it verges on quackery, not 
to put too fine a point on it, for the board 
to be using gynaecologists to do orthopaedic 
assessments. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I think the only 
person—I will not say the only, but the one 


who is prepared to answer your question 
right now is Dr. McCracken, who is execu- 
tive director of medical services. Doctor, 
could you take the stand? I would like to 
know who the doctor in the case is and 
whether that is all he does: is he just a 
gynaecologist, or does he have a combined 
expertise? | 

Dr. McCracken: Mr. McClellan, I thought 
we had resolved this issue the last time we 
met, but apparently we did not. The way it 
was initially phrased, identification was not 
made; it was phrased in such a way that my 
first interpretation was that we were talking 
about some outside consultant who had been 
called in either by the attending family physi- 
cian, or possibly by the board, although I 
could hardly imagine that, who happened to 
be a gynaecologist by training, and who was 
then asked to pass an orthopaedic opinion. 
As the information evolved, it became ap- 
parent we were talking not about an outside 
consultant, but about one of our full-time 
consultants, Dr. Hopper, who is the senior 
surgical consultant on our medical branch 
staff. 

Dr. Hopper cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be identified as a quack, nor, by 
any stretch of the imagination, as not being 
qualified. Indeed, he is fully qualified. Dr. 
Hopper happens to be one of these people 
who has the expertise and who took the 
training: not only does he hold his specialist’s 
certificate in obstetrics and gynaecology, but 
he also is a holder of a fellowship in surgery 
with the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Canada. He is doubly trained. 
In other words, he is in a situation whereby 
he could express an expert opinion on matters 
of obstetrics and gynaecology just as well as 
he could on matters of general and traumatic 
surgery, and with equal qualifications. 


Mr. McClellan: He is qualified to give 
expert opinions on orthopaedic matters? 


Dr. McCracken: That is correct. In a court 
of law he would be identified as an expert 
medical witness. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Does that help you, 
sirP 

Mr. McClellan: Not particularly. It remains 
a matter of mystery to me how a surgical 
consultant, particularly when the consultant 
is straying out of his field somewhat, can give 
a conclusive opinion without even examining 
the injured worker, . 

Dr. McCracken: First of all, as I men- 
tioned, in my opinion he most certainly was 
not straying out of his field, because he is 
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fully qualified and identified as a specialist 
in general and traumatic surgery. 

So far as expressing an opinion without 
examining the patient goes, by the time Dr. 
Hopper enters the picture, the file invariably 
contains all types of medical consultant 
reports and reports from the treating physi- 
cian, In many instances, there is very little, 
if anything, to be gained by an actual exam- 
ination of a patient at that time. It is totally 
different from early in the disability, when 
examination is of extreme value in determin- 
ing two things. 

First, there is the diagnosis, and in this 
situation, the diagnosis has already been 
established in 100 per cent of the cases, 
although there might still be some difference 
of opinion as to the ultimate diagnosis. 
Second, in the early phases it is extremely 
‘important to carry out an examination in 
order to determine the direction the treat- 
ment will take. In these cases, once again, 
they have invariably reached the point in 
medical rehabilitation at which there is really 
no further definitive medical treatment that 
can be taken. This is why an assessment can 
be made without the necessity for examining 
a patient. 


11:10 a.m. 


Mr. McClellan: That may be your experi- 
ence, Dr. McCracken, but it bears no relation 
at all to my experience. In the case to which 
I referred and which I do not intend to 
identify, the injured worker was subse- 
quently examined by an orthopaedic spe- 
cialist who came up with a diagnosis that 
resulted in the injured worker’s being restored 
to section 39 benefits. 

That is my experience, not the kind of 
thing that you are suggesting. The kind of 
paper shuffling that Dr. McCracken is de- 
scribing bears no relation to sympathetic or 
caring diagnostic treatment of injured workers 
for the purpose of providing adequate treat- 
- ment or just compensation. 

This is something we experience time after 
time with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board’s consultants doing I don’t know what 
kind of shuffling through the material on file, 
only to have their decisions overturned either 
upon appeal or upon referral to outside con- 
sultants. 

Dr. McCracken may want to make the 
argument that I am talking about a minority 
of cases, and that he is talking about the 
majority of cases. That does not do me any 
good when I am dealing with 300 or 400 
compensation cases. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: May I interject before 
Dr. McCracken follows through? 


What is your suggested solution? I heard 
you indicate that Dr. Hopper was not quali- 
fied. I am not going to argue whether he is 
or is not. I accept the word of Dr. McCracken 
that he is. I suppose that because of his train- 
ing he has the required certificates. 

What is your solution to this specific prob- 
lem? Or, can we have the file? 

Mr. McClellan: We used to play that game. 
We would trot in here with our files, and the 
board would say, “Don’t worry about that, 
don’t worry about that. We will look after 
your files when the estimates are over and 
we are back to business as usual.” We don’t 
play that game any more. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I was not playing a 
game. 


Mr. McClellan: I am not suggesting you 
are. Let me give you some advice, though, 
and I mean this quite sincerely. You take a 
good, hard look at your medical section. You 
take a good, hard look at your surgical con- 
sultants. I am not going to say any more 
this year. But, by God, if there is not a 
cleanup, I will be explicit next year. 

I don’t have to say any more to anybody. 
Everybody in this room knows what I am 
talking about. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: With one exception, 
and that is me. 


Mr. McClellan: You will find out. You will 
just have to keep your eyes open. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I want to do just 
what you said. You have a concern. I am 
new. You are bringing your concern to me. 
But I want you to help me. 

You don’t have to give me the name of 
your constituent and/or the case number. 
But it would be very helpful for me, and I 
say it with a great deal of respect. You say 
that everybody knows it; I want to know it. 
If you can help me by writing to me, saying, 
“Mr. Alexander, this is what we have been 
talking about over the years, and in particular 
in the past year: point, point, point, point,” 
I can assure you that these matters will be 
brought to the attention of the executive 
director, with the request for the answers. But 
you have to help me, too. 

Mr. McClellan: You have eyes to see and 
ears to hear. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: In other words, what 
you are saying is that you will not— 

Mr. McClellan: You will be on the job a 
relatively short period of time before you 
know precisely what I am talking about. 
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Hon. Mr. Alexander: Are you saying you 
are not going to assist me by just dropping 
me a note? 

Mr. McClellan: I will be happy to talk to 
you about it. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Wait a minute. Did 
you say talk or write? We can have an ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. McClellan: All right, we will talk, or 
whatever you want to do. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: I will take notes. 


Mr. McClellan: This has to be cleared up. 
You have a real problem there. 


Mr. J. Johnson: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to interject for one minute. I am a little tired 
of people making accusations without names 
and without facts. I challenge you, Mr. 
McClellan, that if you have something to say, 
spell it out and give it to the chairman, and 
be specific. I am sure no harm is going to 
befall your constituent. But if you are not 
accurate, if you don’t give him the informa- 
tion, how in the world is he going to address 
the problem? 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Thank you very 
much, sir, but I think we have an agree- 
ment now whereby we are going to meet. 


Mr. McClellan: I would prefer to dis- 
cuss the problem that I have experienced 
and of which I am aware with the chair- 
man in a different forum, not a _ public 
forum. 


Mr. J. Johnson: That is fair enough. All 
I am saying— 

Mr. McClellan: And next year, if the 
problems are not solved, we will deal with 
them publicly, here in these estimates. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I would be glad to 
be sitting here to reply, sir. 

Mr. M. Davidson: I would like a sup- 
plementary, if I may, while Dr. McCracken 
is here. It deals with the surgical consult- 
ants on the board. 

What are the qualifications, for example, 
of Dr. Stewart, who is your chest and 
respiratory consultant? What qualifications 
does he have in that field? My understand- 
ing, and you can correct me if I am wrong, 
is that he is only a medical doctor. He has 
no specialty. 

Dr. McCracken: I guess my response to 
that is, if you look at the degrees that 
Dr. Stewart holds, you will see he does 
hold the degree of MD from McGill Uni- 
versity. He does not hold a fellowship from 
the Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons as a respirologist. 


Having said that, I can only go back 
and quote what your former leader, Mr. 
Stephen Lewis, said in this very room. He 
said that in his opinion Dr. Stewart was 
one of the best qualified people to assess 
chest disease he had encountered. I think 
this is indeed true. 

Dr. Stewart became extremely interested 
in chest disease and pneumoconiosis when 
he was doing general practice in Elliot 
Lake. He had personal exposure at the time 
that he came to the board. He has been 
with the board for quite a number of years. 

He was in practice for seven years, and 
has been with the board for 12% years. 
When he came to the board, his expressed 
interest was in pneumoconiosis, and he ap- 
plied himself to this. He has been primarily 
responsible for the high calibre of people 
on our chest advisory committee. He has 
been on the advisory board of the Canadian 
Thoracic Society for a period of three years. 
They usually appoint only people whom they 
consider to be expert in that particular field. 

While he does not have his fellowship, in — 
my opinion he is an extremely well qualified 
person. 


Mr. McClellan: I will yield my place at 
this point. 


Mr. Haggerty: Mr. Chairman, I had a 
number of questions related to one of the 
serious problems in occupational health, that 
is, to hearing loss. 

The report of the Advisory Council on 
Occupational Health and Occupational Safe- 
ty of April 1, 1979, to March 31, 1980, has 
it pretty well documented, on pages 90 to 
100 and something. It says that the basis 
for compensation for future issues—and_ this 
is what they are concerned about, and I 
suppose it pretty well expresses the con- 
cerns of members and union leaders in 
Ontario. 

“The policy of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board regarding occupational noise- 
induced hearing loss is certainly in keeping 
with the more enlightened practices in North 
America. None the less, the council is con- 
cerned about several issues which it will 
identify, but will not offer comprehensive 
advice. It takes this position because.it feels 
limited by its terms of reference and the 
complexity of the matter. It is a subject 
worthy of a separate, detailed analysis.” 

It goes on to say: “The council believes 
the basis of compensation for noise-induced 
hearing loss should be reviewed. Hearing 
handicap begins at 20 decibels Joss and by 
25 decibels is noticeable so that people 
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suffering this degree of hearing loss have 
difficulty understanding one voice in many. 
They have difficulty conversing among 
groups. Questions have been raised about 
the equity of the policy. A person is com- 
pensated for an amputated finger or loss 
of an eye. A person claiming for hearing 
loss must wait until a fair portion of his 
hearing has been permanently lost . . .” 
11:20 a.m. 


They raise rather interesting questions 
there, I believe related to the fact that the 
board does have a policy that sets a maxi- 
mum which it will accept for hearing loss. 
I believe it was 35 decibels. 


Dr. McCracken: The current guidelines 
are that the average hearing loss bilateral is 
_ 25 db; then it is an acceptable plane if, on 
investigation, it has been shown that the 
individual has had the exposure to noise in 
his occupation or occupations. This means he 
qualifies for a hearing aid, if a hearing aid is 
considered by the specialist or otologist who 
has been treating and examining him to be 
of assistance or value. 

He would also qualify for any other medi- 
cal aid or treatment that might be indicated 
or required. When the average hearing loss 
exceeds 35 db, as well as having an allowable 
or acceptable claim and as well as qualifying 
for medical treatment, medical aid and medi- 
cal and vocational rehabilitation, the also 
qualifies to be in receipt of a permanent dis- 


ability award. 


Mr. Haggerty: I have not gone into this 
report in detail but it does bring to my atten- 
tion that there is a serious problem there. 
One of the difficulties I find is that a number 
of workers have encountered or been sub- 
jected to heavy noise concentrations over the 
years, and it has not been until recently that 
perhaps the Ministry of Labour or even the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board has been 
actually involved in the monitoring of indus- 
tries in Ontario. 

I can think of one chap—I do not have the 
claim number and I cannot recall it—who 
worked at Page-Hersey Works in Welland 
and was subject to noise over the years. All 
of a sudden it is brought to the attention of 
the board, there is difficulty in arriving at a 
fair decision and they say, “We do not quite 
believe that it all happened there,” or some- 
thing like that, because there have been poor 
records kept in industry over the years. 

I brought to the attention of the board the 
problem of a chap who worked at John Deere 
Limited. They did send out their investigators 
and took a sampling of noise levels within 


that industry. I guess he was awarded a claim 
for a partial hearing loss. 

But there have been other persons affected 
over the years in industry, when there was 
no monitoring done at all. Based upon that, 
I looked at your report this year, in which 
you had 1,092 claims for deafness. That is a 
considerable number of persons who have 
been subject to above-normal noise levels 
over the years, and perhaps have been 
awarded claims under this within the last 
year. But there are a number of persons in 
the industry who over the years have suffered 
a partial or complete loss of hearing. 

There is difficulty now in establishing who 
is responsible. I thank God we have this 
Occupational Health and Safety Act now, so 
that we will have the monitoring done in 
industries in Ontario, and can look at these 
areas and pinpoint the problems. But I think 
the board must allow for certain discrepancies 
over the years in order to bring about a fair 
compensation in this particular area. I have 
a number of people who come to me about 
it, and it is rather hard to establish a claim 
based upon facts; the problem is, do you 
have the facts there? The facts are there that 
the person has lost his hearing, but the ques- 
tion is where? In truth, I am pretty sure that 
it has ‘happened in the industry. 


Dr. McCracken: Mr. Haggerty, as you are 
well aware, the Ministry of Health monitored 
those industries in which a noise hazard was 
identified, and has done so for a number of 
years. That was transferred during the past 
several years to the newly formed occupa- 
tional health and safety division of the Minis- 
try of Labour. They have the responsibility 
to monitor those companies that are identified 


as having hazardous noise levels. 


Of course, what the Ontario board has 
always done, whenever we have received a 
claim from a company for which we did not 
have any records from the Ministry of Health 
and, now, the Ministry of Labour, as to the 
noise history of that company, is immediately 
to alert the appropriate people. Apparently, 
that would be the Ministry of Labour. If they 
did not thave any records, this factor would 
trigger a request from Mr. Kerr’s claim serv- 
ices division that they send an inspector into 
that site to carry out the necessary examina- 
tion and develop the necessary data. As far 
as the allowance of claims based upon ex- 
posure goes, this is the responsibility of the 
claims service division, and I am sure that 
Mr. Kerr could speak to that should you so” 
wish. 

As far as the number of claims are con- 
cerned, as you know, in 1974 there was a’ 
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change. At that time, the board made the 
decision that a person should be able to file a 
claim if they had deafness attributed to oc- 
cupational exposure, irrespective of whether 
they were still at risk. Up until that time, a 
claim would not be accepted as long as they 
were at risk, as you are aware. 

We had a pool of cases which had been 
developing over a number of years, and which 
immediately came to our attention. Through 
the activities of unions, of some of you 
people, of the treating physicians and of the 
workers themselves, we started dealing with 
this backlog of cases. As might be expected, 
we had a phenomenal peak. For instance, 
from 1974 when this was changed, to 1975, 
the number of cases increased by 54 per 
cent, as we might have expected; the follow- 
ing year there was a further increase of 62 
per cent. 

Since that time, for the last three years, we 
have had a decline, and each year there have 
been fewer and fewer cases. 

As to permanent disability awards, that is, 
the higher levels of hearing loss: those of last 
year, for instance, compared to those of the 
preceding year, 1978-79, represent a decrease 
of 22 per cent in the number of cases involv- 
ing hearing loss of such a level that a perman- 
ent disability is identified. 

We have dealt with the backlog of cases, 
and will continue to deal with new cases 
that come to our attention. We have hit the 
peak, and are now into a period of decline. 
I would certainly hope and expect that as 
better engineering is designed into a lot of 
equipment, and indeed I understand this is a 
real factor being addressed by the accident 
prevention groups and by certain industries, 
we will see future cases of deafness really 
drop off to very few indeed. But possibly you 
might wish Mr. Kerr to speak to the matter— 


Mr. Haggerty: The point I want to bring 
to the chairman is that this report is some- 
thing new, and I do not think the board 
members have had the opportunity to review 
it. It does recommend that the criteria be 
changed to give, perhaps, a broader area for 
those persons who have hearing loss. I sug- 
gest that someone take a good look at it to 
see if the changes recommended here would 
be accepted by the board. 

In this particular case I brought to your 
attention—I do not know if it has been 
finalized in the appeal procedure—apparently 
the person was hit by a crane hook which 
caught his ear and did some damage to it. 
I could not quite agree with the decision at 
one of the appeal levels, which said there 
was a pre-existing condition, something else 


not related to hearing loss. But if somebody 
gets one of those hooks driven into his ear 
from a crane above—the cable broke, the 
crane caught his ear and caused severe 
damage at that time, there is no doubt about 
it; it certainly has affected his hearing, on top 
of the high noise level to which he was sub- 
ject for a number of years. I will look forward 
to seeing what the final decision of the board 
is in this particular area. 

I bring to your attention that there is a 
problem, and it has been suggested by the 
advisory council that the board should con- 
sider changing its criteria. I hope you will 
give your earnest consideration to this par- 
ticular area. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: This time I will be 
governed by your intervention. Perhaps Mr. 
Kerr could elaborate somewhat, in terms of 
satisfying your curiosity. 


11:30 a.m. 


Mr. Kerr: Mr. Chairman, I do not want to 
prolong the discussion but we do share your 
concern, Mr. Haggerty, in going back in his- 
tory to try to determine what the noise ex- 
posure was in industrial hearing loss cases. 
During the past year, we have had a number 
of meetings with union groups. I think some 
of the most helpful actions have been on the 
part of unions to assist us. 

As Dr. McCracken has said, if we do not 
have a profile on a company within his own 
branch, we look to the Ministry of Labour. 
They have a lot of information, going back a 
number of years, albeit not complete, for all 
industries. They have quite a bit of informa- 
tion of assistance to us. We also request them 
to go out and do sound level studies for us. 
Last year, there were something like 223 
requests for sound level studies to be con- 
ducted by the ministry so that we would 
know exactly the conditions that exist. 

In working with the unions, when we send 
out our claims investigator, we now, as a 
matter of routine, contact the union con- 
cerned. It is amazing the information we can 
obtain by talking to the people who have 
worked in a plant for a number of years. 
Usually, the union representatives can put our 
claims investigator in touch with those 
people. 

We share your concern, but I want to add 
that we are aware of it and we are doing 
everything we can to try to get the kind of 
information needed to make a decision in in- 
dustrial hearing loss cases. The one you 
described is a traumatic hearing loss case. 
With the chair’s permission, I wanted to add 
that we are very much aware of that problem 
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and we do everything we can to get the 
information. 

Mr. Haggerty: So you will consider this 
latest report from the occupational advisory 
council on establishing new criteria? 

Mr. Kerr: Yes, any report that is referred 
to the board has to be studied and considered. 
Mr. Haggerty: Has the board ever taken 
into consideration, for example, sampling or 
reviewing the present hearing devices that 
employees are using to reduce the noise level? 

Mr. Kerr: Being a nontechnical person, I 
am not qualified to answer your question. 

Mr. Haggerty: Who sets the standards for 
these? 

Mr. Kerr: I think Dr. McCracken should 
answer that. 


Mr. Haggerty: You might as well have 
them all move in to the centre here. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: If that is possible. I 


don’t think they can sit here. 


Mr. Chairman: If you are going to keep 


on bringing them back so often, I guess we 


should keep both gentlemen at that end of 


the table. However, I don’t know who will 


be called next time. Carry on, sir. 


Dr. McCracken: Mr. Haggerty, earmuffs 
and earplugs have been designed by various 
companies, as you are aware, The Ministry 
of Labour is obviously very interested in the 
efficacy of these devices, but so are we. As 
part of the ongoing research we have com- 
missioned over the past number of years from 
Dr. Peter Alberti of Mount Sinai Hospital, 
one of the areas of research he has been in- 
volved in is to determine exactly the efficacy 
of various types of earmuffs and earplugs. 

Up to the present time, he has a prelimi- 
nary report that indicates custom-made ear- 
plugs have the poorest efficiency of any. In 
other words, while on face value you would 
think custom-made earplugs would probably 
work the best, this, unfortunately, is not the 


case, according to his findings. They probably 


have the poorest record of any of the devices. 


The standard earplugs are the next worst and 


the best are the earmuffs. Having said that, 
the earmuffs still do not have the protective 
levels originally attributed to them. 

Over and above that, there are other 
factors Dr. Alberti has identified, one of them 


being the improper maintenance of earmuffs. 


The tension on them changes so that they are 


no longer efficient. Another factor has to do 


with the inability of an individual to wear 
earmuffs because of long hair, for instance. 





_ wearing of hard hats and vice versa. We. also 


We know that earmuffs interfere with the 


know, with air-flow helmets used in uranium 
mining operations, there is a problem en- 
countered in using the air-flow helmet and 
wearing earmuffs at the same time. Finally, 
we know that some of the workers just do not 
wear their earmuffs in the correct manner, so 
that noise leaks in. 

All these are factors Dr. Alberti has 
looked at and is continuing to look at. We 
expect we are going to have the final docu- 
ment from him one of these months, Unfor- 
tunately, I cannot shove him too hard 
because he is a busy man and has a lot 
of other things going, but he keeps telling 
me he is going to wrap up the study as 
soon. as he is able. 


Mr. Haggerty: So it is actually a problem 
area, even in the equipment the employees 
should be wearing. I was not planning on 
coming into this hearing this morning. I was 
to be in the next room, but I did have 
some earplugs I wanted to show you. They 
are sponge rubber, I guess. If you put them 
in your ears, they will stay in for about a 
couple of seconds and then they pop out 
on you. They are what a number of indus- 
tries are providing for employees. 

I know the earmuffs they wear to reduce 
the noise level are not of standard quality. 
I suggest this is an area we should be look- 
ing at here, If we are talking about occupa- 
tional health and safety, we have to take a 
close look at the equipment persons should 
be using in industry. It is just like auto- 
mobiles, which are sold on the market not 
in accordance with the ability of the person 
to drive the car, but for a standard thing. 
That’s it, and they are put out on the market. 

I think one of the experts before the 
Ontario Hydro select committee on safety in 
the nuclear industry pinpointed this. Even 
the things a person is working with day by 
day are not designed for that person. They 
talked about panel instrumentation and a 
few other things like that, which are not 
designed for the betterment of the employee. 
They are more for looks than anything. I 
suggest, in regard to the cosmetic look of 
apparatus a person has to wear, safety 
equipment and so on, the board should be 
taking a good close look to see that we do 
have the proper safety equipment for per- 
sons to be using in industry in Ontario, I 
can relate that to welding helmets and all 
the way through the whole system, includ- 
ing proper ventilation for welders. 

I do not think I have seen improvements 
in many industries over the years in this 
particular area. There are many areas we 
relate to the occupational health sector. That 
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bill is going to bring an awareness to the 
Ministry of Labour and to all of us that 
health problems can be caused to a person 
employed in any industry in Ontario, such 
as mines, above ground or below ground. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Mr. Haggerty, I 
think your points are well taken. Is_ this 
primarily the responsibility of the Ministry 
of Labour with respect to Bill 70? Is the 
problem directly related to the Ministry of 
Labour with respect to inspection, safety, 
et cetera, which then become part of the 
board’s responsibility? Or can we take the 
initiative in this regard? I am just seeking 
information in this respect. 


Mr. Haggerty: I believe there are sections 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
dealing with the occurrence of injuries or 
accidents. They have powers to step in to 
make an examination too, just as the WCB 
has. I think both have a heavy responsibility. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Mr. Chairman, I want 
to ask a question of Dr. McCracken while 
he is here rather than have him shuffling 
back and forth. 

Dr. McCracken, I think you will recall 
during the hearings last year you and I 
and other members of the committee had a 
discussion relating to the use of sodium 
pentothal and sodium amytal by physicians 
who treated board patients. Since that time 
some confusing information has arisen 
through media reports, newspaper and radio 
reports, as to the number of patients who 
have been administered these drugs. 

Perhaps you can clarify some of this for 
us. 


11:40 a.m. 


I note in the Globe and Mail of January 
25, 1980, you suggested that sodium amytal 
and sodium pentothal were used approxi- 
mately 100 times last year, which would be 
1979. Then I note in the paper put out by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board called 
The Compensator, volume eight, number 
four of April 1980, there is a section dealing 
with sodium amytal and sodium pentothal 
in which you are quoted as saying you were 
misquoted, it might be said, and that in 
fact the drugs had been used between 500 
and 1,000 times in the last year. You cor- 
rected that and said they had been used 
between 500 and 1,000 times in the past 
five years in dealing with injured workers in 
Ontario. 

It is a little confusing because if we go 
back to the discussions that were held last 
year dealing with this matter, we ‘were 
talking about the use of sodium pentothal 


and the use of sodium amytal. I would like 
to read from Hansard, if I may, part of 
your response. You said: “Having said that, 
I should add that it is not used to any great 
extent anywhere’—take note—“and in the 
past four years it has been used six times. 
It was used on one occasion in 1978.” 

Can you explain why it is there is such 
a difference in what you said in the hearings 
in 1979 and the figures that were quoted 
in the Globe and Mail and various other 
news media? If I recall correctly, I think 
I heard you personally on CBC radio talk- 
ing in terms of 500 to 1,000 cases where 
these drugs had been administered. Why is 
there such a difference between what you 
said in the hearings last year and the figures 
that have been used by yourself both to the 
media and even in this paper itself? 


Dr. McCracken: Mr. Chairman, if the 
minister were here I am sure he would 
verify the fact that last year we were talk- 
ing about cases, as I understood it, where 
sodium amytal had been used by our con- 
sultant psychiatrist staff at the hospital and 
rehabilitation centre. The fact of the matter 
is that over an interval of five years it was— 
used very infrequently, that is, seven times 
on six patients. 

The other figure arose from an interview 
I had with a reporter from the Toronto 
Star. She wanted to know how often this 
was used generally by psychiatrists and, in 
the case of sodium pentothal, by ortho- 
paedic surgeons and neuro-surgeons and 
neurologists throughout the province. I told 
her I did not have those figures, that I was 
not aware of any source where she could 
get those figures. 

As the interview progressed, she asked me 
if I might be prepared to give an estimate. 
I made it very clear to her that this was 
only an estimate based upon my opinion, 
realizing that we have a population of eight 
million plus in the province and the fact 
that at any given time 10 per cent of the 
population is requiring psychiatric treatment. 

Running at it from that angle, the best 
estimate I could give her, and I used a five- 
year period because we had been talking 
about the cases that had received sodium 
amytal over a five-year interval at the hos- 
pital, I said “during the same time frame.” 
Unfortunately she neglected to take that 
into account when she wrote her article. I 
told her I would estimate that during the 
same time frame psychiatrists and neuro- 
surgeons and orthopaedic surgeons through- 
out the province might have used this on 
injured workers in order to carry out their 
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clinical evaluation approximately 500, at the 
very outside 1,000 times over a five-year 
interval, or about 100 cases per year, and 
that during the same interval of time, five 
years, in the general population in all 
probability it would be used between 5,000 
and 10,000 times. 

If you look at numbers alone it looks like 
large numbers, but if you compare that to the 
number of patients undergoing psychiatric 
treatment the percentage figure for the gen- 
eral population, for instance, would work out 
to 0.28 per cent. That means that the 800 
psychiatrists in the province would be ad- 
ministering no more than one or two sodium 
-amytal interviews per year, probably less 
than that because that would also have to 
include the pain studies where sodium pen- 
_tothal is used by the orthopaedic surgeons, 
neuro-surgeons and, in some instances, by 
neurologists. So in the overall practice of any 
one of these specialty groups it is the type of 
investigative tool and treatment tool that is 
not used with any great frequency. 

Similarly, the incidence for the cases at 
our hospital and rehabilitation centre is ap- 
_ proximately 10 times less frequent than that; 
namely, our incidence based on 30,000 pa- 
tients having gone through the centre in a 
five-year interval means that the incidence of 
usage is 0.02 per cent, which is far below 
the estimated average incidence of the use 
of this drug in the general population. 


Mr. M. Davidson: Could you give us some 
idea of how often it was used at the hospital 
last year for 1979? 


Dr. McCracken: No times. 
Mr. M. Davidson: None whatsoever. 


Dr. McCracken: No, and we have not had 
occasion to use it so far during 1980. When 
the indication does come along then, indeed, 
usage of it will be considered as part of the 
treatment program. 


Mr. M. Davidson: There is one other thing 
perhaps you can clarify for us. 

In response to a question from Mr. Mc- 
Clellan regarding consent forms, you re- 
sponded, “Consent forms are not required for 
that type of treatment. Consent forms are 
required for surgical operative procedures.” 
Yet I notice in this same article you are 
quoted as having said, “A patient’s written 
informed consent is required before sodium 
amytal can be given.” 

Perhaps I can read to you something out 
of one of the papers. I believe you had a 
quote in the Kitchener-Waterloo Record of 
January 25, 1980, which said, “Since 1977, 
written consent from a patient has been re- 


quired before the two drugs can be adminis- 
tered.” 

Last year you told us that consent forms 
were not: required or consent was not re- 
quired. Can you explain that? If it has been 
a practice, as you are quoted as having said, 
since 1977, why would you tell us last year 
that there was no need for a written consent? 


Dr. McCracken: First of all, Mr. Chairman, 
as you can appreciate, I have no control over 
what is printed in the media. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I understand that. 
Dr. McCracken: Having said that— 


Mr. M. Davidson: This is your own paper 
though. 

Dr. McCracken: —there is nothing laid 
down-—I am talking about the other paper. 


Mr. M. Davidson: This is where you are 
quoted as having said “written consent.” 


Dr. McCracken: Yes, there is nothing laid 
down by the Ontario College of Physicians 
and Surgeons or by the Accreditation Council 
of Canada stipulating that written consent is 
required for this type of treatment, that is, 
the utilization of sodium amytal or the pain 
studies using sodium pentothal. 


11:50 a.m. 


For a number of years at our hospital 
and rehabilitation centre we did mot require 
written consent but rather we required in- 
formed verbal consent. The reason for this 
was that the matter was discussed in ap- 
proximately 1971, quite some time before I 
was associated with the board. 

The medical advisory committee of our 
hospital and rehabilitation centre is made 
up of the heads of all services: the chief of 
orthopaedics, the chief of neurology, the 
chief of psychiatry, et cetera, as well as the 
medical director of the hospital and the 
executive medical director from the board. 
It is also made up of the chiefs of certain 
special clinics such as the director of the 
back assessment rehabilitation clinic and so 
forth. These people discussed the matter and 
recorded in the minutes was their decision 
that a signed authorization was not required. 
At that time they were of the opinion that 
it should not be implemented. 

Several years ago we took a look at this 
again and we discussed it with the medical 
advisory committee. Following discussion, it 
was agreed that we should change our 
policy and should have a written signed 
authorization. This has been in effect since 
1977, I believe it is. 

Having said that about our hospital I'll 
mention what is going on with the other 
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400 general hospitals throughout the prov- 
ince. It is a mixture. Some hospitals, based 
upon a recommendation by their medical 
advisory committees through their board of 
directors, require written consent for this 
type of treatment. Other hospitals merely 
stipulate that the patient should be informed 
as to what the treatment is and the purpose 
of it, which is informed verbal consent. 
Currently there is a mixture in the hospital 
system in Ontario where some hospitals do 
require this written consent, and other hos- 
pitals do not. 

Therefore, it would appear to be confus- 
ing, but this is the fact of the matter and it 
is not laid down as being mandatory for 
all hospitals. 

Mr. M. Davidson: My _ question, Dr. 
McCracken, was why would it be that you 
would tell us consent forms were not re- 
quired, and certainly we were talking about 
the use of drugs on injured workers in the 
province, when the question was put to you 
directly, “Are consent forms signed?” You 
said, “Consent forms are not required.” Yet, 
in this—I take it that is the workmen’s 
compensation paper, is it notP—you say, “A 
patient’s written informed consent is re- 
quired.” Last year you said it was not. 

To go further, and I would hope you are 
not misquoted in your own paper, you ap- 
parently say, “All Ontario hospitals require 
written or verbal informed consent for 
sodium amytal or sodium pentothal. 


Dr. McCracken: “Written or.” 
Mr. M. Davidson: “Written or,”’ yes. 


Dr. McCracken: That is what I have told 
you. In other words, in the current system 
some hospitals require a ‘written consent, 
some hospitals only require a verbal consent. 
That is exactly the way it was reported. 

So far as the other matter is concerned, 
as I mentioned, the policy of our medical 
advisorv committee up until 1977 was that 
it would be verbal informed consent, and 
subsequent to 1977, written consent. I 
believe the article does reflect that. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I am still in a quandary 
though as to why last year, when you were 
asked the question directly, you said it was 
not required. Why did you tell us that? 


Dr. McCracken: That is because the fact 
of the matter is that the question— 


Mr. M. Davidson: Dr. McCracken, we 
were talking about the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board and the policy of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. You are telling 
me that since 1977 the use of the drug, as 
far as the board or the hospital is concerned, 


requires written consent. Here you are say- 
ing it does not. That is one year ago. 


Dr. McCracken: I believe once again, if 
I may, that the reason for the apparent dis- 
crepancy is we are discussing the question, 
is written consent required for sodium 
amytal? My response to it is no, written 
consent is not always required or is not 
required in all cases. This is still the fact 
of the matter. 

What I am saying is that looking at the 
matter of sodium amytal, written consent is 
not required in all cases. It depends upon the 
hospital. In so far as our hospital is con- 
cerned, in the seven instances you were 
talking about at the previous hearings, some 
of them did not have written consent because 
it was prior to the decision by the medical 
advisory committee to require written consent 
and some of the cases came after. It was a 
mixture; therefore, in all cases written con- 
sent was not required. 


Mr. M. Davidson: I am sorry, Dr. Mc- 
Cracken, I would only ask that you read 
Hansard relating to that discussion. We were 
in fact talking about the compensation hos- 
pital. 

Dr. McCracken: As I say, of the cases we 
were talking about, we were talking about 
six applications of the drug. Some of those 
cases did not have written consent because 
the procedure was carried out prior to the 
decision of the medical advisory committee 
to have written consent and some did have 
written consent. In responding to it, what I 
was saying was that so far as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board hospital and rehabilita- 
tion centre is concerned, in the cases we were 
looking at, some did and some did not. That 
is the reason why. I am sorry if there has 
been a misinterpretation, 

Mr. Chairman: Mr. Davidson, I believe 
Dr. McCracken has given you a satisfactory — 
answer, as far as I am concerned as the 
chairman. 

Mr. M. Davidson: I am sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man, it is not satisfactory to me, but I know 
I am not going to get any more out of it. 

Mr. Chairman: This was a supplementary 
question and we have other things on the 
program that we plan to do this morning. 
Could you please yield the floor? 

Mr. M. Davidson: I have concluded, thank 
you. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you, Dr. McCracken. 
Mr. Wildman, I want to thank you for yield- 
ing your time, because obviously it is passing 
pretty quickly. You may not get finished 
today, but I assure you, you will be first on 
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the list if you are not finished when we con- 
vene the next meeting. 

At an earlier meeting, Mr. Van Horne had 
asked for some material that was not available 
because certain personnel were not here. I 
understand that person is here this morning. 
Mr. Alexander, would you at this point 
introduce that person? The information can 
be put on the record and Mr. Van Horne will 
be able to receive it in that way. He is not 
going to be here this morning and we don’t 
want to have you bring this person back 
again. If you would, Mr. Alexander. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chairman. T am pleased that you would 
bring this matter to the attention of the com- 
mittee. I understand Mr. Van Horne had 
some concerns regarding an element of our 
human resources end of the board. We are 
prepared to answer through Bev Robson, who 
is the equal opportunity co-ordinator. She is 
here and I would ask your consent that she 
approach the microphone. 

Ms. Robson: My name is Bev Robson. I 
am certainly pleased to be in attendance at 
the session to discuss the 1978 annual report 
on the program for positive action for women 
at the Workmen’s Compensation Board. Our 
program is certainly proving that women can 
be helped through these affirmative action 
programs that have been in action through 
the Ontario government for quite some time 
now. It is helping them to develop their 
careers and to advance into management cate- 
gories. 

I developed a report for you today on the 
concerns expressed by Mr. Van Horne in 
reference to the four objectives that were 
stated on page 22 in the 1978 annual report. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to proceed with that report. 

Mr. Chairman: Would you, please? 

Ms. Robson: Mr. Van Horne’s concern was 
that the statement in the report was, and I 
quote, “too general, too tokenish and too 
brief.” I would like to elaborate on those 
objectives. 

Mr. Wildman: Something like the repre- 
sentatives of the Libera] and Tory caucuses 
here this morning: “Too general, too tokenish 
and too brief.” 

12 noon 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: It is the same old 
gang no matter where you go. 

Mr. Chairman: Carry on, please. 
ignore the interruptions. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Those politicians, of 
whom I used to form part, are up to their 
old tricks again. It is certainly nice, but 


Just 


please carry on and don’t let these inter: 
ruptions bother you. 


Ms. Robson. Thank you. The general goal 
of the positive action for women program 
at the Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
to raise and diversify the occupational status 
of our women employees. The four general 
goals that were outlined in the annual report 
are, of course, part of that overall goal and 
I will take this opportunity to expand on 
those by giving you some detail about the 
program in reference to those objectives. 

The first objective mentioned in the report 
is encouraging women and management to 
overcome traditional job role stereotyping. 
This addresses the historical stereotyping of 
women in the work force. Women them- 
selves, as well as management in the work 
force in general, have often considered them- 
selves clerical and service oriented workers 
and our program is designed to assist women 
and men to take stereotyping and change it 
and to move Women on in management areas. 

In 1978, several initiatives for the 1978 
program plan were designed to educate into 
the new concepts and break through this 
stereotyping. Some of those program plans 
are as follows: 

First of all, we had management informa- 
tion sessions. As this was the first year of 
the full-time women’s adviser position at the 
board, it was very important that manage- 
ment had information about that position 
and the staff was also informed. These 
management information sessions were 
geared to management and carried out to 
provide our management with information 
about the program and also to establish 
individual branch plans that each manager 
would ‘be responsible for to assist women 
to move ahead into management areas, par- 
ticularly to move into nontraditional areas. 
There were 17 branch plans altogether that 
were forwarded to the women’s adviser and 
they were carried out in full. 

The women’s adviser provided information 
to staff and management regarding the status 
of women in the work place in general and 
this was through management and super- 
visory workshops. This is a very important 
element to educate staff and management. 
As our people come through training and 
development workshops they are informe: 
of women’s status, informed of our womens 
potential for moving up into the manage- 
ment areas and they are also given infor- 
mation about nontraditional jobs for women. 

Second there were noon-hour information 


sessions to all staff regarding women in gen- 
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eral and affirmative action programs across 
Ontario. Third, the women’s adviser visited 
our area offices to broaden the focus of 
the program into the areas throughout all 
of Ontario, presenting women and men, staff 
in general, with information on women in 
the work place. 

Then there was a voluntary committee 
set up to act as a liaison with our manage- 
ment people and staff and also as a support 
and advisory committee for the women’s 
adviser. That committee is still very much 
in action today. 

There was an extensive amount of data 
collected by the women’s adviser on women’s 
representation in job classifications through- 
out the board and this was for analysis and 
identification of problem areas at the board 
for women in their job stereotyping. I have 
some of that data for you at the end of 
this report. 

There is a monitoring procedure set up 
to monitor job competitions. Thirty job 
competitions were monitored in 1978 to 
ensure equal opportunities through the trans- 
fer request and promotion-from-within polli- 
cies at the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
There were career development workshops 
sponsored by the women’s adviser's office to 
encourage women to move into the manage- 
ment areas. 

In career planning, workshops were also 
carried out. A couple of those, for your in- 
formation, were entitled Getting the Job 
you Want, and Skills and Strategies to 
Moving Ahead. All of these workshops were 
attended by a majority of women, but there 
were one or two men who attended. Cer- 
tainly, we did not exclude men from this 
activity. It was certainly advantageous for 
them to learn about their career develop- 
ment as well. 

In 1978, there were 17 breakthroughs for 
women. The women crown employees office 
defines ‘breakthroughs as women moving into 
nontraditional areas. So we had 17 break- 
throughs in 1978, which I consider to be 
very favourable. 

This theme continued in 1979, and is 
continuing this year. The past six months 
in 1980 already have shown a significant 
number of breakthroughs for women into 
nontraditional areas, and into the manage- 
ment field. Breakthroughs are being made, 
but the statistics are not complete right now. 
We will certainly have those for you next 
year if you are interested. 

The second statement in the annual re- 
port is that we are interested in assisting 
women in investigating new possibilities in 


keeping with their career interests and po- 
tential. There is a great deal of potential 
for women at the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. Sixty-one per cent of our staff is 
composed of women. Among those women 
are individuals who, for various reasons, 
were underutilizing their potential. This po- 
tential needs to be identified and certainly 
directed. 

The women’s adviser in 1978 took an 
active role in assisting women to work on 
their potential. Forty-one individual coun- 
selling sessions were carried out by the 
women’s adviser, and 36 of these were 
focused on career development. This is cer- 
tainly a very important aspect of the 
affirmative action program. As the coun- 
selling is determined by employees and is 
voluntary, the initiative must come from the 
employees to approach the women’s adviser 
or their supervisors for career development 
and career planning. 

In 1978, on the same note, our performance 
appraisal system was modified. This was a 
very important step for women because it 
necessitated individual sessions with super- 
visors. It not only talked from the super- 
visor’s point of view about work perform- 
ance, but also gave women and men an 
opportunity to discuss with their supervisors 
their aspirations for career development and 
career plans. That was a very significant 
step in 1978 for the positive action program. 

A resource centre was also established to 
provide al] staff with information on uni- 
versity and community college courses. A 
career planning work book was developed 
in conjunction with our human_resources 
division for counselling purposes. The work 
book assists staff to develop a personal 
career plan, to understand where they fit 
within the board’s organization and where 
they can move, as well as where they can 
develop their skills. 

Also, workshops and seminars were ar- 
ranged and carried out, again on topics such 
as personal development. We are interested 
not only in what the employee can do for 
the board but certainly in what the board 
can do for the employee. A _ personal 
development workshop gave them the op- 
portunity to be very clear about their goals 
and what they planned for their future at 
the board. 

12:10 p.m. 

Managers are providing women with more 
access to training dollars. Statistics show that 
more women are getting involved with uni- 
versity and community college courses, as 
well as with in-house and external training 
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courses. The training data expanded in 1979 
and is already showing that trend in 1980. 
Although this information is not yet complete, 
the training dollars are multiplying for 
women. 

The number of women at management 
levels is certainly increasing. In 1978, the 
number was up by 3.9 per cent over 1977; 
already the 1979 statistics show another in- 
crease of over two per cent. Once again it is 
indicated that the program is definitely work- 
ing in the trade world, with women moving 
up into management positions. 

The third objective outlined in the report 
ties in very closely with objective number 
two; it is providing opportunities for women 
to develop their potential and gain experience 
so as to be considered for promotion on an 
-equal basis with men. This is where the pro- 
gram moves from affirmative action to equal 
opportunity; there is a difference. Affirmative 
action deals very directly with procedures, or 
with plans to assist women, while with equal 
opportunity, the policies and procedures are 
there to back up affirmative action. 

Providing women with these opportunities 
leads us into a number of areas. Specifically, 
the intensive series of presentations given by 
Our executive directors was offered in our 
lunch-hour series, and was based on interview 
skills. Several of our executive directors per- 
formed for staff, and let them know that they 
were very interested in assisting staff to 
move ahead at the board. It was a very posi- 
tive move on the part of our management in 
conjunction with staff. The executive directors 
gave presentations on how to prepare for an 
interview, how to prepare a resumé, and 
things to look for during an interview which 
could assist one in getting that job. This was 
very well received. 

Direct work is being done in this area of 
giving women, and staff in general, oppor- 
tunities of moving ahead, by looking at job 
rotation systems and examining bridging jobs. 
More and more bridging jobs are springing 
up throughout the board; these are allowing 
staff in general, and women certainly, to plan 
their careers and to move into the top man- 
agement positions. 

The fourth objective in the annual report 
said it was very important in career develop- 
ment to eliminate institutional ‘barriers that 
women may encounter in seeking better jobs. 
Historically, not only in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board but in the work place in 
general, hiring practices have created difficul- 
ties for women in obtaining jobs in nontradi- 
tional areas. I think a lot of work places are 
looking more and more at their hiring 


policies, identifying these areas of difficulty 
and eliminating them; so did we. 

Our application forms were highly scrutin- 
ized, and some changes were made to avoid 
any discriminatory statements or questions. 
Interview questions were revised. This a 
very personal thing, because a number of 
interviews take place before anyone obtains 
a job in any work place. Our managers and 
supervisors were informed of what is legal 
and what is not legal as far as interview 
techniques go. Some questions that were cer- 
tainly not meant to be discriminatory, but 
can be, were pointed out to our supervisors 
and managers, and all efforts are being made 
to be very careful not to ask questions that 
may be discriminatory during an interview. 

Policies and procedures often contain sexist 
language, and our policies and procedures 
were examined. Any references to sexist lan- 
guage or discrimination have been removed. 
The 1978 policies and procedures were ex- 
amined by the women’s adviser, as well as 
by our human resources policy and _ pro- 
cedures specialists at that time, to remove 
any discriminatory language. 

To further the fourth objective, the wo- 
men’s adviser became a participant jn the 
human resources division meetings, to keep 
in touch with organizational practices and to 
raise issues pertaining to women at work. 

A pamphlet on maternity leave was de- 
signed, printed and circulated to inform our 
women of their rights to maternity leave and 
UIC benefits. A system to post-monitor com- 
petitions was established, as I have already 
mentioned, to ensure that nondiscriminatory 
selection and equal hiring opportunities for 
men and women were being promoted. 

I have already mentioned that a data base 
was maintained. That data base provided in- 
formation on the distribution of males and 
females at the board with regard to job type, 
level and salary. This is a very important part 
of the program, because it directly shows us 
where any problem areas may exist for wo- 
men; those areas are given special attention. 

The women’s adviser kept in touch with 
staff at all levels to reiterate the equal oppor- 
tunity policy, and to encourage the support 
of all staff for the positive action for women 
program. 

The above report outlines the activities of 
the 1978 program plan. I certainly have a 
much more detailed report, but this is a 
synopsis of it for your information. 

I have with me some statistics from the 
1978 report, which I would like very briefly 
to go over with you for your information. 
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Salary levels in 1978 showed an increase 
for both women and men; the increase over 
the 1977 figures for women was about seven 
per cent more than the increase for men. The 
ratio of women’s-to-men’s average salary was 
61.9 per cent, the wage gap being 38.1 per 
cent. That wage gap was narrowed by about 
three per cent over the 1977 figures; so the 
wage gap is definitely closing. The 1979 
figures again show a very positive trend in 
that direction. 

As I have already mentioned, the percent- 
age of women in our management category 
has increased from 1977 to 1978 by 3.9 per 
cent. The 1977 figure showed a two per cent 
increase over the 1976 figure. There is 
definitely a progression, and the 1979 figure 
shows another increase of about two per cent 
for women in the management area. 


12:20 p.m. 


The final statistics I would like to offer 
you show that the number of women in the 
management area in 1978 was 351 out of a 
total of about 1,400 employees. This is the 
31.9 per cent figure. Very close to one third 
of our management people are ‘women. 
Almost one fifth of the total number of 
women at the board are in management cate- 
gories. I think that is a very positive figure. 
The percentage of women in the management 
area at the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
is 23.7 per cent. So, as I say, that is about 
one fifth of all women in management. 

I would like to conclude by saying I am 
very optimistic about the program for women 
at the Workmen’s Compensation Board, The 
program is continuing into the 1980s, and 
has been received very positively by our 
executive committee. Plans have been ap- 
proved for 1980, and the statistics for 1979, 
which are almost complete, prove that 
women are moving forward. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much, Ms. 
Robson, for being with us this morning and 
giving us that very complete report. I cer- 
tainly found your remarks very interesting, 
and I trust they will satisfy the concerns that 
‘Mr. Van Horne expressed at a time when you 
were not in the room. If you would stay in 
your place for a few moments, we have time 
for a couple of short questions. 

Mr. Haggerty, did you indicate that you 
had a question? 

Mr. Haggerty: No, I did not, but I can 
see that there is an improvement in the posi- 
tion of women at the board now. I think we 
‘are heading for equal pay for equal work, 
‘and. I. think that is. the main goal of the 
project being carried out at the board. I know 


from my present experience in dealing with 
personnel at the Workman’s Compensation 
Board that it has pretty well been women 
who have looked after my complaints. 

One day I felt I was perhaps a little bit 
rude to a woman, but I think I did drive the 
point home to her that if I cut off her pay 
this week, I am sure she would be back next 
week complaining about it. I was making 
reference to a person who has been waiting 
for compensation for his injury for quite a 
period of time. Anyway, I said I should have 
them cut off her pay and she would be in the 
same position. I said she would think twice 
about it. I think she got the message. 

But I can see the change there and I think 
it is a step in the right direction. 


Mr. McClellan: I have just two comments. 
The witness indicated there had been an 
effort made to eliminate sexist references in 
documents and literature, but I cannot resist 
asking the board’s chairman when he in- 
tends to eliminate the sexist reference in the 
title of his organization and change it to 
the Workers’ Compensaion Board? 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: In othen words, what 
you want to see is “The Workers’ Compen- 
sation Board.” But with this “not tinkering” 
with the proposed legislation— 

Mr. McClellan: There are some things you 

may feel free to tinker with. 
Hon. Mr. Alexander: I will accept that is 
the way you put it. I think you are getting 
involved with policy. Yes, you have a con- 
cern there, and I had the same concern. As 
a matter of fact, I don’t know how many 
boards have accepted that as being a 
fact—“The Workers’ Compensation Board.” 
Let us say we are giving it very serious and 
active consideration. 

Mr. McClellan: I am sure it will take a 
couple of years. 

Hon. Mr, Alexander: You want to start an 
argument here. You are going to be 
astounded. 

Mr. McClellan: What is the size of the 
board? 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: About 2,400, is it? 


Mr. McClellan: No, I mean the board it- 
self, the corporate board. . 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: There are seven 
members. 
Mr. McClellan: How many women are 


on the corporate board? 
Mr. Haggerty: Quiet now, fellows. 
Hon. Mr, Alexander: Firstly, we do not 


‘make the appointments. As. I understand it, 
mow. there are none. But-I believe, check 
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me if I am wrong, sir, that there is one 
woman there as a commissioner. 


Mr. McClellan: But not on the 
board? 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: No. 

Mr. McClellan: How many commissioners 
are there? 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: Counting myself, 
there are 13. Have you any suggestions? 

Mr. McClellan: 
ahead of you. 

Hon. Mr. Alexander: In what way? 


Mr. McClellan: In equalizing the ratio of 
men to women in the senior positions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Did you hear what 


corporate 


You have some work 


Ms. Robson said? She is very optimistic for 


the future. 


Mr. McClellan: Yes, right. It rests with 
you, not with her. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 


man. 


Mr. Chairman: Do you have any further 
questions of the young lady? Does anybody 


have any questions? 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: I would point out 
that we do not make the appointments. I am 


sure you are aware of that. 


Mr. McClellan: Perhaps you could refer 


it to your boss. 


























| 
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Hon. Mr. Alexander: I think he reads 
Hansard, and he has his deputy here. You 


read Hansard, don’t you, sir? 


Mr. Armstrong: I do, and I am sure he 
will bring it to the Premier's (Mr. Davis) 


attention. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: There you go. 


Mr. Chairman: Thank you very much. 
Before we move any further, I guess we 
should decide on our plan of action for the 
balance of the hearings of this report. 
According to my clock, we have a three- 


hour session coming up at the next session. 
I thought that would be tomorrow night. I 
understand the minister will have a bill in 
the House tomorrow night, and it would not 
be convenient for all members of the com- 
mittee to be here. It has been suggested 
that this three-hour session be on Tuesday 
next, starting at 7:30 p.m. and carrying on 
until 10.30 p.m. Is that satisfactory with the 
members of the committee who are present? 
Agreed to. 


Hon. Mr. Alexander: Mr. Chairman, be- 
foré you close off, I want to recognize my 
friend, Mr. Michael Starr, who has not left 
my side but has stayed around. I want to 
thank him. I think the committee members, 
as well, would like to thank him for taking 
time from what I believe is a very busy 
schedule to be with us this morning. 

Mr. Chairman: Thank you, sir. Certainly 
I, as the chairman of this committee, want 
to express to Mr. Starr my thanks for his 
many years of service, and for his dedica- 
tion in coming before this committee each 
year and taking a rather severe going over. 
Mr. Starr and I have been personal friends 
for many years, and I am certainly glad to 
see him here this morning; we will be glad 
to see him at any future time that it is pos- 
sible for him to be here. 

Myr. W. Newman: Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
know whether 'Mr. Starr reads Hansard, but 
I would like to suggest he read it because 
there were some very nice things said about 
him when we started this morning. 

Mr. Chairman: I understand, ladies and 
gentlemen, that we are going upstairs to 
room 230 to have a little bit of a reception 
in honour of Mr. Starr, so this meeting 
stands adjourned until Tuesday next at 


7.30 p.m. 
Thank you. 


The committee adjourned at 12:26 p.m. 
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